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INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE SEMINAR OF 

TAMIL STUDIES 


A BRIEF REPORT 


The first International Conference of Tamil Studies , sponsored by the 
International Association of Tamil Research , the National Education 
( Indian Schools ) Development Council of Malaya , and the University of 
Malaya, was held at the Third Residential College premises , University 
of Malaya, Kuala Lumpur , Malaysia , between 16th April and 23rd 
April, 1966 . 

Of the total number 240 delegates and 50 observers who had regis 
tered , 132 delegates and 40 observers attended the Conference / Seminar . 
Among those who participated as delegates , there were one from Burma, 
thirty - one from Ceylon , one from Denmark , five from France , two from 
West Germany, one from Holland , one from Hong Kong , forty - two from 
Inida , two from Japan , fourteen from Malaysia , four from Mauritius, 
one from the Philippines, one from Portugal, six from Singapore , one 
from South Korea, one from Sweden , one from Switzerland, one from 
Thailand, five from the United Kingdom , eight from the United States of 
America and three from Vietnam ( South ). 

The Conference Seminar was declared open by the Hon ble Prime 
Minister of Malaysia , Yang Teramat Mulia Tunku Abdul Rahman Putra 
Al-haj, at 10.30 a.m. on Saturday 16th April 1966 in the Dewan Tunku 
Abdul Rahman , Ampang Road , Kuala Lumpur , Malaysia . 


SESSIONS 

The proceedings of the Conference extended over five full days be 
tween Monday 18th April and Friday 22nd April 1966. A total number 
of twelve Plenary Sessions and six Group Sessions were held during this 
period, and on Saturday , 23rd April 1966 , the Final Open Session was 
held . 

The Plenary Sessions were conducted on the following subjects: 
( a ) History and Culture in South - east Asia with particular reference to 
Tamil cultural contacts , ( b ) Tamil Literary Criticism , ( c ) Tamil Society 
in the Cankam period , ( d ) Westerners and Tamil Studies , ( e ) Literature 
and Society , ( f ) Modern Tamil Literature , ( g ) South - east Asia after 1500 . 
( h ) Music and Dance , ( i) Art and Antiquity, ( j ) Dravidian Comparative 
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Linguistics , and ( k ) Tamil Society in the modern period . One Plenary 
Session was devoted to the discussion of papers presented in Tamil. 

The subjects of the Group Sessions were : The Tamil Society of the 
period of the Three Empires, Trade and External Relations , Teaching 
of Tamil, Diachronic Tamil Linguistics , Synchronic Tamil Linguistics , 
and Translation . 

A total number of 150 research papers were presented at the Con 
ference sessions; delegates who were able to present their papers in person 
were each given ten minutes to present their findings in a summary form . 
There were a Chairman and a Discussion Leader for each session . 

The proceedings of the Conference were adequately documented . 
Copies of papers , most of them written in English and a few in Tamil, 
were made available to the delegates before each session . 

The business of the Conference sessions were conducted principally 
in English . Tamil was also used by a number of delegates . 


RESIDENTIAL AND OTHER FACILITIES 

Delegates started to arrive at the Conference premises from Thurs 
day 14th April. verseas delegates arriving by air were met at the 
Kuala Lumpur International Airport at Subang, and were taken to the 
Third Residential College of the University of Malaya , where most of 
the delegates were accommodated . Some of the delegates stayed in 
hotels in town . The Third Residential College , which was also the venue 
of the Conference sessions except one session held in the University Lec 
ture Theatre A , was adequately equipped with various facilities such as 
Banking , Postal , Bar , Medical , Book - shop , Canteen , Laundry , and Hair 
dressing saloon . The Conference Hall in the College was specially air 
conditioned at considerable expenditure for the duration of the Con 
ference. Adequate transport facilities were provided for participants. 
A full - time Secretariat and Information Service functioned at the Con 
ference premises throughout the duration of the Conference . 

A Pre - conference Night Buffet was held at the College lawn between 
8.00 p.m. and 11.00 p.m. on Friday 15th April 1966 , for all delegates 
and the members of the Organizing Committee and the Functional 
Committees . 


CEREMONIAL OPENING 

The Ceremonial Opening of the Conference was held at 10.30 a.m. 
on Saturday 16th April 1966. All delegates and observers and about 
600 other local invited guests including Government Ministers , members 
of the Diplomatic Corps , representatives of organizations, foundations , 
institutions of higher learning , donors and other dignitaries were present 
in the Dewan Tunku Abdul Rahman which was specially decorated with 
the flags of countries from which delegates and observers had come . 
Speeches of welcome were made by the Chairman of the Conference 
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Organizing Committee , Tan Sri V. T. Sambanthan , Minister of Works, 
Posts and Telecommunications, Malaysia , by Prof. J. Filliozat , President 
of the International Association of Tamil Research , and Prof. R. L. 
Huang , Vice - Chancellor of the University of Malaya, followed by the 
Ceremonial Opening Address by Yang Teramat Mulia Tunku Abdul 
Rahman Putra Al- haj, Prime Minister of Malaysia . The Hon ble Sri 
M. Bhaktavatsalam , the Chief Minister of Tamil Nad , and also Leader 
of the Delegation from India addressed the gathering on behalf of dele 
gates. Mr. V. Selvanayagam , General Secretary of the Conference Or 
ganizing Committee gave the address of vote of thanks in which he ac 
knowledged on behalf of the Organizers all the help and assistance ren 
dered by various organizations, foundations, and individuals for the suc 
cessful holding of the Conference in Kuala Lumpur , Malaysia . 


EXHIBITION 


An Exhibition relating to South - east Asia was organized in conjunc 
tion with the Conference. It was held in two sections. The main ex 
hibition consisting of sculptures and other archaeological finds was de 
clared open by the Hon ble Enche Mohamed Khir Johari, Minister of 
Education , Malaysia at the premises of the National Museum , Kuala 
Lumpur, at 4.00 p.m. on 16th April 1966. Another section of the ex 
hibition consisting of publications , rare books , and pictures relating to 
Tamil Studies, was officially opened by the Hon ble Sri M. Bhaktavat 
salam , the Chief Minister of Tamil Nad , at the University of Malaya 
Library. 

A special Plenary Session was held at 11.30 a.m. on Tuesday 19th 
April 1966 at which the Hon ble Tun Abdul Razak bin Hussain , the 
Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Defence and Rural Development , 
Malaysia , addressed the delegates on Malaysia s Rural Development 
Projects. 


SOCIAL AND CULTURAL FUNCTIONS 

Several social functions were held at which delegates were enter 
tained . These included the Prime Minister s Reception held in the Par 
liament House at 5.00 p.m. on 16th April , the Vice -Chancellor s Buffet 
Party at 8.00 p.m. at the University Arts Concourse on 16th April, the 
Reception of H.E. the High Commissioner for India at 4 Madge Drive, 
Kuala Lumpur on Sunday 17th April, the Cultural Night of dances and 
music held at 8.00 p.m. at the Balai Budaya , Dewan Bahasa dan Pustaka . 
Kuala Lumpur on 18th April, the Friends Night on 19th April when 
local residents entertained delegates to dinner in their homes , and the 
Embassies Night on 21st April when the local embassies were hosts to 
delegates of their countries and other guests , and finally the Farewell 
Dinner held by the Conference Organizing Committee at the Parliament 
House at 8.00 p.m. on Saturday 23rd April . 
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A special performance of the ( Malayan ) Kelantan Wayang Kulit 
( leather puppet show ) was held at the Conference premises at 8.30 p.m. 
on Friday 22nd April . 


PUBLIC SESSIONS 


For the benefit of those members of the public who could not be 
present at the formal sessions of the Conference , three public lectures, 
one in English and two in Tamil , were held in the Balai Budaya of the 
Dewan Bahasa dan Pustaka , and in the Chin Woo Stadium on 24th and 
25th April . Several scholars addressed these public meetings which 
were well attended . 


SIGHT - SEEING TOURS FOR DELEGATES 

During their stay in Kuala Lumpur , delegates were taken round the 
city of Kuala Lumpur and Petaling Jaya on sightseeing tours on Sunday 
17th April . 

A special visit of delegates to the Dewan Bahasa dan Pustaka was 
also arranged on Tuesday 19th April . 


POST - CONFERENCE LECTURE TOURS 

After the week of formal conference activities were over , three 
lecture tours were arranged , one to the north of Malaysia , the second 
to the south including Singapore and a third to the East . A number of 
delegates participated in these tours and addressed public meetings during 
the following two weeks . 

The motto of the Conference Seminar was Yātum ūrē, yāvarum 
kēļir ( Every town is my town , everyone is my kinsman ) . 


PUBLICATIONS 


New publications released on the occasion of the Conference in 
cluded the following : 


XAVIER S. THANI NAYAGAM : A Reference Guide to Tamil Studies, 

Books, Kuala Lumpur, University of Malaya Press, 1966 . 
X. S. THANI NAYAGAM and EDGAR C. KNOWLTON ( JR . ) : Antao De 

Proenca : Tamil - Portuguese Dictionary, The Hague : Brill, 1966 . 
M. ANDRONOV : Materials for a Bibliography of Dravidian Linguis 

tics, Kuala Lumpur , I.A.T.R. , 1966 . 
WILLIAM WILLETTS : An Illustrated, Annotated Annual Bibliography 

of Mahabalipuram on the Coromandel coast of India from 

1582 to 1962, Kuala Lumpur : I.A.T.R. , 1966 . 
Ilakkiya - k - kolkai, A Tamil translation of Theory of Literature by 

RENE WELLEK and AUSTIN WARREN . ( Translated by Gloria 
Sundaramati under the supervision of Prof. V. I. Subramoniam .) 

Madras, I.A.T.R. , 1966 . 
S. ARASARATNAM : Indian Festivals in Malaya , Kuala Lumpur, 

Department of Indian Studies , University of Malaya, 1966 . 
S. SINGARAVELU : Social Life of the Tamils, the Classical Period , 

Kuala Lumpur, Department of Indian Studies, University of 

Malaya , 1966 . 
RAMA SUBBIAH : A Lexical study of Tamil dialects in Lower Perak , 

Kuala Lumpur, Department of Indian Studies, University of 

Malaya, 1966 . 
VICTOR MORAIS ( ed . ) : 1.A.T.R. Who s Who, Kuala Lumpur , 

I.A.T.R., 1966 . 


PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, APRIL 15 ( THIRD RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE ) 
10.00 a.m. Arrival of Delegates, and presentation of credentials and registration. 


7:00 p.m. 


Pre - conference Night Buffet for Delegates and members of the 
Organizing Committee and of the Functional Committees. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 16 ( DEWAN TUNKU ABDUL RAHMAN ) 


10.30 a.m. 


OPENING CEREMONY . 
TAN SRI V. T. SAMBANTHAN , P.M.N. , Minister of Works , Posts , 
and Telecommunications, and Chairman of the Organizing Com 
mittee : Address of Welcome . 
PROFESSOR R. L. HUANG , Acting Vice - Chancellor of the Uni 
versity of Malaya : Address of Welcome 
PROF . JEAN FILLIOZAT, Director, Ecole francaise d Extreme 
Orient, Paris , and President of the Internatiớnal Association of Tamil 
Research : Presidential Address , 
YANG TERAMAT MULIA TUNKU ABDUL RAHMAN PUTRA 
AL -HAJ, Prime Minister of Malaysia : Opening Address . 
SRI M. BHAKTAVATSALAM , Chief Minister of Tamil Nad , 
India : Greetings in the name of Delegates. 
ENCHE V. SELVANAYAGAM , A.M.N. , General Secretary of the 
Organizing Committee : Vote of Thanks. 


11.30 a.m. 


RECEPTION for delegates and guests . 


4.00 p.m. 


OPENING of I.A.T.R. EXHIBITION ( at the National Museum ) 
and Opening Address : ENCHE MOHAMED KHIR JOHARI , 
Minister of Education , Malaysia . 


5.00 p.m. The PRIME MINISTER S RECEPTION for delegates ( at the 

Arts Concourse , University of Malaya ) . 


9.30 a.m. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 17 
TOUR of the city of KUALA LUMPUR and the satellite town of 
Petaling Jaya . 


5.00 p.m. 


RECEPTION by H. E. the HIGH COMMISSIONER OF INDIA 
for Delegates ( 4 Madge Drive , Kuala Lumpur ) . 


MONDAY , APRIL 18 


9.30 a.m. 


The First Plenary Session , Conference Hall , Third Residential College. 
XAVIER S. THANI NAYAGAM ( Chairman ) : Introductory Remarks. 
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JEAN FILLIOZAT : Presidential Address : “ Research in South - east 
Asia . 
T. P. MEENAKSHISUNDARAM : “ Tiruppavai, Tiruvempavai in South 
east Asia . 
S. SINGARAVELU : “ Some Aspects of South Indian Cultural Contacts 
with Thailand : Historical Background . 
Ho PENG YoKE : “ Indian Science in East Asia . ” 
J. J. BOELES : “ A Note on Tamil Relations with South Thailand 
and the Identification of Tacola ." 
Y. IWAMOTO : “ On the Ho Ling Kingdom . 
X. S. THANI NAYAGAM : “ The Identification of Kataaram . " 
HARRY M. BUCK : " An Introduction to the Study of Ramayana in 
South and South - east Asia . 
S. SINGARAVELU : " A Comparative Study of the Story of Rama in 
South India and South - east Asia . 


Section Secretary : S. SINGARAVELU 


11.30 a.m. 


The Second Plenary Session , Conference Hall . 


LITERARY CRITICISM 


JEAN FILLIOZAT ( Chairman ) . 
T. P. MEENAKSHISUNDARAM ( Discussion Leader ) : " Tolkappiyar s Lit 
erary Theory . 
P. T. RAJAN : The Contributions of the Sangams to Tamil language 
and literature. " 
P. THIRUGNANASAMBANDHAN : A Study of Rasa Tolkappiyar and 
Bharata .” 
H. S. DAVID : " The place of Tolkappiyam in ancient Tamil 
literature. 
V. CHELVANAYAGAM : " Some problems in the study of Tolkappiyam 
in relation to Sangam poetry .” 
M. VARADARAJAN : " Literary Theories in early Tamil Ettuttokai . ” 
V. I. SUBRAMONIAM : The influence of Tamil in Mahabharata . 
M. MANUEL : “ The Use of Literary Conventions in Tamil classical 
poetry . 
AVVAI D. NADARAJAN : “ An Introduction to the traditional doctrine 
of Love. 
X. S. THANI NAYAGAM : " Apperception in Tamil literary studies . 

Section Secretary : V. I. SUBRAMONIAM 


2.45 p.m. Plenary Tamil Session , Third Residential College , Conference Hall . 

தலைவர் : லெ . ப . கரு . இராமநாதன் செடியார் . 
சிறப்பு உரையாளர் : துரை அரங்கசாமி . 
க . ஆறுமுகம் : " இலக்கணமும் திறனாய்வும் . 
க . வெள்ளை வாரணன் : “ வாரப்பாடலின் தோற்றமும் 
வளர்ச்சியும் . " 
மெ . திரு அரசு : “ வள்ளுவரின் சமயம் . 
முரு. பழ . இரத்தினம் செட்டியார் : “ சைவ சித்தாந்தத்திற் 
குரிய தனிச் சிறப்புக்கள் . 
ர . ந . வீரப்பன் : " மலாய் மொழியில் தமிழ்ச் சொற்களின் 
செல்வாக்கு . 


. 
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TUESDAY , APRIL 19 
Plenary Session , Third Residential College , Conference Hall. 


9.30 a.m. 


SOCIETY IN THE CANKAM PERIOD 


KLAUS L. JANERT ( Chairman ). 
K. K. PILLAI ( Discussion Leader ) : “ Aryan Influence in Tamilakam 
during the Cankam Age . " 
M. RAJAMANIKKAM : “ Social Life of the Tamils in the Cankam Age . " 
P. ARUNACHALAM : “ Perunchottu Utiyan Ceralatan .” 
JEYA ARUNACHALAM : “ Contribution of Women to Tamil Literature.” 
DEVAPOOPATHY NADARAJAH : “ Mullai and Tulaci (Basil ) as symbols 
of chastity . ” 
K. SIVATHAMBY : “ Anthropological significance of the economic ac 
tivities and conduct code ascribed to Mullai Thinai. " 
M. E. MANICKAVASAGAM PILLAI : “ Population of Tamilakam — during 
Sangam Age . " 
V. J. MANICKAM : " Harlots in Ancient Tamil Literature.” 
G. VENKATACHALAM : “ The moral philosophy of Valluvar.” 
C. V. RAJASUNDARAM : “ Where Each is Both . " 
M. SUNDARAM : “ Tamil Culture in the Cankam Age — a sociological 
study . " 
R. PANNEERSELVAM : “ Important Brahmi Inscriptions. " 


Section Secretary : S. ARASARATNAM 


12.00 noon Third Residential College, Conference Hall . 

Special Address by the HON BLE TUN HAJI ABDUL RAZAK 
BIN DATO HUSSAIN , S.M.N. , DEPUTY PRIME MINISTER , 
MALAYSIA , on “ Malaysia s Rural Development.” 


2.45 p.m. Plenary Session , Third Residential College, Conference Hall. 


WESTERNERS AND TAMIL STUDIES 


H. W. TAMBIAH ( Chairman ), President, I.A.T.R. (Ceylon ). 
ALBERT WEZLER ( Discussion Leader ) : " German Dravidology Past 
and Present . ” 
JEAN FILLIOZAT : " Tamil Studies in French Indology . " 
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tury South India : An interpretative analysis . ” 
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N. VANAMAMALAI : " A study of the historical ballads of Tamil Nad ." 

Section Secretary : S. ARASARATNAM . 


11.30 a.m. 


Group Session , Third Residential College , Conference Hall . 
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DIACHRONIC TAMIL LINGUISTICS 
JUAN FRANCISCO (Chairman ). 
R. RADHAKRISHNAN ( Discussion Leader ) : “ Ayutam Its origin and 
nature " ; " Sutra 110 in Tolkappiam Elutatikaram " ; " A Note : 
Tolkappiam on Intervocalic Stops " ; " The word Pucai in Tamil " ; 
“ On Intervocalic Voicing of Stops in Old Tamil ” ; “ Intervocalic Stops 
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P. ARUNACHALAM : “ Verbal Participles in Tamil. 
K. PALANIAPPAN : “ The Culture in Words ." 
S. THANANJAYARAJASINGAM : “ The Languages of Tamil plakkat of the 
18th Century ." 
S. THANANJAYARAJASINGAM : " A Tamil document relating to the 
declaration and parole of the king of Kandy." 
SUNDRA SHANMUGANAR : “ History of Tamil Lexicography . " 
V. K. SIVAPRAKASAM : “ Uri - c- Col A study with special reference 
to Tholkappiyam ." 
M. KANAPATHIPILLAI : “ The Meanderings of the Tamil words ‘Mu’ 
and El in Tamil Sanskrit , Pali , Sinhalese and English . 
T. M. KAMESWARI : " A Statistical approach to the study of Tamil 
Language and Literature.” 
V. SP . MANICKAM : “ A Phonological Study in Tolkappiyam . " 

Section Secretary : R. E. ASHER 
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11.30 a.m. 


Group Session , Third Residential College , Lounge. 


TRANSLATION 
V. KARTHIKEYAN ( Chairman ) . 
A. MAHARAJAN ( Discussion Leader ) : " Some problems of translating 
Shakespeare into Tamil . 
K. APPADURAI ; " My experiences in the translation of foreign liter 
ature in Tamil. 
S. SELVANAYAGAM : “ The Tamil Language and Problems of Transla 
tion ." 
E. RATHINAM : " Some Aspects of Translation . " 
K. SIVATHAMBY : " Some problems in Simultaneous Translation of 
speeches ( Interpretation ) from English into Tamil and vice versa . 
R. AMBIHAIPAKAR : " Technical Terms in Tamil." 

Section Secretary : RAMA SUBBIAH 


2.45 p.m. Group Session , Third Residential College , Conference Hall . 
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TRADE AND EXTERNAL RELATIONS 
J. NISHIMURA (Chairman ). 
W. M. K. WIJETUNGA ( Discussion Leader ) : " South Indian Corporate 
Commercial Organisations in South and South - east Asia . ” 
Lo HSIANG -LIN : " On the Voyage of Soli Samudra 

Chola s envoy 
to China in A.D. 1015." 
SU CHUNG - JEN : “ Chinese knowledge of Calicut during the 14th and 
15th centuries ." 
F. X. C. NADARAJAH : “ A survey of nautical terms in Tamil.” 
S. A , RAGHAVAN : “ study of the coins of Tamil Nad . " 
X. S. THANI NAYAGAM : " South East Asian Martime Trade with the 
Tamil Country . ” 

Section Secretary : S. ARASARATNAM 


2.45 p.m. Group Session , Third Residential College , Lounge.. 

SYNCHRONIC TAMIL LINGUISTICS 
M. B. EMENEAU ( Chairman ). 
R. E. ASHER ( Discussion Leader ). 
A. VELUPILLAI : “ Adjectives in Tamil . " 
HEINZ TITTLEBACH : “ The letter la in Tamil .” 
HAROLD SCHIFFMAN : “ Morphophonemics of Tamil numerals . " 
S. V. SHANMUKAM : “ Tamil Numerals ." 
S. SUSEENDIRARAJAH : “ Contrastive study of Ceylon Tamil and 
English . ” 
M. SHANMUGAM Pillai : Tamil Dialect Notes – Fishermen of 
Kanyakumari. ” 
RAMA SUBBIAH : " Transliteration of Tamil – A New System . ” 
M. ISRAEL : " The System of Parts of Speech in Tamil. " 
S. MURUGASU : " Tamil Phonography based on Sir Isaac." 
GERARD DIFFLOTH : " The Irula dialect of Tamil — Some Phono 
logical remarks. " 
A. KUPPUSAMY : " How to introduce Telegraphic in Tamil ." 
K. CHELLAPPAN : " Verb Patterns in Tamil." 
RAMA SUBBIAH : “ Some Sentence Types and Sentence Structures in 
Beschi s paramaartak kuruvin katai. ” 

Section Secretary : R. E. ASHER 
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Address of Welcome 


TAN SRI V. T. SAMBANIHAN , 
Chairman , Organizing Committee . 


Yang Teramat Mulia Perdana Menteri , Your Excellencies , Homthille Mario 
isters, Distinguished Guests , Ladies and Gentlemen , 

On behalf of the Organizing Committee of the Internatiomall Clour 
ference of Tamil Studies , I have great pleasure in welcoming you all to 
this conference, and would like to do so with a pantun , a poem in 
the national language : 


Puteh pau dari permatang, 
Biji selesai di-masa minyak , 
Dari jauh tuan - tuan datang, 
Terimah kaseh banyak -banyak . 


We are particularly honoured that the Prime Minister , Yang Ter 
amat Mulia Tunku Abdul Rahman Putra Al-haj, the beloved father off 
our nation , has given his blessings to this conference and is with us this 
morning to declare this conference open . The presence of the Prime 
Minister here today and the fact that this conference is being held in 
Kuala Lumpur is eloquent testimony to the large measure of goodwill 
that prevails in our country between the various cultural and lingual 
groups that exist in Malaysia . Ours is a multi - racial nation with people 
belonging to different races , religious persuasions and lingual groups who 
had been brought together by the forces of history . They have found 
a home in this green and pleasant land , and they have been accepted as 
citizens and nationals . With this apparent diversity however, there is 
an underlying fundamental unity , unity in devotion to the King and the 
Country , unity in our faith in the parliamentary democracy which we 
uphold , unity in our support for the Malay language as the Bahasa 
Kebangsaan , the national language , unity in our endeavour in attaining 
national objective for the consolidation and growth of our development 
plans. 

The Tamils in Malaysia are a minority and are about ten per cent. 
of the population. But here they have found a home in which they 
have every opportunity to live and prosper as brothers and sisters of one 
family. They recognize their duty to its national aspirations as supreme, 
and are prepared to lay down their lives in the cause of the nation and 
particularly so at times of stress when the nation is under threat of 
aggression . This is equally true of all the races in the country . 

Malaysia has for ages been the highway between the people of the 
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Far East , India , and the West , and has been described in ancient litera 
ture as a golden land . It is therefore most appropriate that this seminar 
which is quite unique in that it is the first time in recent history that 
scholars in various fields of Tamil studies have got together in such large 
numbers at any one place should be held at Kuala Lumpur . 

I shall not presume to describe the antiquity of the extent of the 
cultural contact of the Tamil language, for the scholars who have gath 
ered here today are more competent to speak on the subject. All that 
we who have taken part in the organizing of this seminar have done , has 
been to provide the organizational structure for this conference. 

The main burden of the conference itself will rest on the Department 
of Indian Studies, University of Malaya , the International Association of 
Tamil Research , and the National Education ( Indian Schools ) Develop 
ment Council of Malaya , who have been fully responsible for the decision 
to hold this conference. I would like to congratulate Prof. Jean Filliozat, 
President of the I.A.T.R. and his colleagues , Prof. Xavier S. Thani 
Nayagam , Head of the Department of Indian Studies and his colleagues, 
and Yang Berhormat Enche V. Manickavasagam , Chairman of the 
N.E.D.C. of Malaya and his colleagues for the decision to have this 
conference . The main burden of implementing and co - ordinating the 
work has been borne by the Secretary , Enche V. Selvanayagam and his 
co -workers. Even so , the Vice - Chancellor , University of Malaya , had 
to give his support and to make available the buildings and facilities of 
the University for this conference . This was granted with all speed , and 
I would like to thank him for all the help the University has given . 
This conference would not have been possible had it not been for the 
generous grant given by the Government through the goodwill of Tun 
Abdul Razak , Deputy Prime Minister, and the encouraging response , 
not only from the public but also from the various foundations and 
embassies in the country . 

We are very glad to note that this seminar has had a greater number 
of participants than we had originally thought was possible , and we are 
also gratified by the fact that scholars from no less than twenty - one 
nations are taking part . We are also grateful that Shri M. Bhaktavat 
salam , the Chief Minister of Madras , has found time to personally lead 
the delegation from India . 

As Chairman of the Organizing Committee for this Conference, I 
would like to request that we be pardoned for such shortcomings as there 
may be . We have tried our best to make everyone s stay as comfortable 
as possible . We hope you will find the atmosphere of the campus and 
the conference pleasant and memorable . Let me end up by saying as 
we do in our national language , 


Selamat datang, selamat bersidang, dan selamat 
maju jaya dalam segala urusan Tuan - Tuan . 


OPENING CEREMONY 
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Address of Welcome Vice-Chancellor, University of 


PROFESSOR R. L , HUANG , Acting 
Vice - Chancellor, University of 
Malaya. 


Mr. Chairman , Mr. Chancellor, Hon ble Ministers, Your Excellencies, 
Distinguished Delegates and Guests , Ladies and Gentlemen , 

Our Chancellor , will, I am sure , be welcoming the delegates to the 
Conference on behalf of the University . As Acting Vice -Chancellor , I 
would like , nevertheless, to add to the Chancellor s welcome a few words 
of greetings to the eminent scholars from universities in various countries 
who have gathered here and who will be spending the next week in the 
campus and holding sessions at the Third Residential College. 

Our University has , during the last few years , been the venue for 
a number of international conferences , and this conference on Tamil 
studies , the largest yet to be held on the campus , adds to the imposing 
list of important conferences which we are proud to be co - sponsors. 

Though by no means one of the largest departments in the Univer 
sity , our Department of Indian Studies has had the enviable good fortune 
in being well endowed by various organizations and in having able and 
farsighted leadership and an enthusiastic staff. To this last statement 
the present conference on Tamil studies bears witness . It was through 
the initiative and hard work of the Department that this conference it 
self was planned and brought into being. Yet another piece of evidence 
to my statement are the publications which the Department has brought 
out for this conference and will be bringing out in the future. 

As an academic man myself , it is my pleasant duty to bid welcome 
to you all, distinguished scholars from many lands , and to emphasize 
once more the fellowship of learning and the ideals which have called 
us together from different parts of the world . May the week you spend 
here be as stimulating, satisfying and as rewarding as it has been for 
those few of us , especially in the Department of Indian Studies , who have 
laboured long hours in order that this conference come to fruition . I 


thank you . 


Presidential Address PROF. Jean Filliozat, President, 


JEAN FILLIOZAT 
International Association of 
Tamil Research . 


Mr. Chairman , Mr. Prime Minister , Hon ble Ministers , Your Excellencies, 
Distinguished Guests , Ladies and Gentlemen , 

On behalf of the International Association of Tamil Research , I 
feel much honoured and I am very happy to be able to bring the best 
wishes of my colleagues for the great success of this conference . 
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It is the first time, I believe , we have one special meeting of 
scholars devoted only to Tamil research . It was necessary to have one 
International Organization for this purpose . 

Tamil is not only a sweet language , it is also a means of communi 
cation of a people who have produced by means of this language a very 
ancient and great literature; also , it is a language of a people who had 
all along the centuries many contacts and intercourses with so many 
countries , especially with this country, of South - east Asia . 

By many archaeological remains we know that the influence of the 
Indians coming from Tamilnad was very great. They have played a 
great role in the peaceful intercourses with the Far East . As we shall 
see most probably in the subsequent meetings of our work , we shall 
observe that the Tamilians were widespread in large numbers in many 
countries of the Eastern Asia . And their role at first was not properly 
appreciated when the Indological studies had begun . We now under 
stand that it was much greater than it was formerly thought. But the role 
is so many times hidden by the fact that they didn t always use Tamil . 
They used also languages of the countries in which they were established 
and also they were using Sanskrit which was the only means of general 
communication throughout all Asia as English now is . That is why in 
order to do Tamil research we are not only to deal with Tamil language , 
Tamil literature or Tamil archaeology in the Tamilnad , but we have also 
to get help from so many scholars devoted to different kinds of researches , 
that is , linguistic, ethnological, archaeological, in many countries. That 
is why we needed one International Association for Tamil Research . 
This International Association will try , it is its duty , to help the scholars 
throughout the world to pay more interest to Tamil research which is 
not only for the Tamilnad , but for the whole of the history of the world s 
people who are constituting Asia . And we hope this conference will be 
a very great success ; that is the wish I have the honour to bring for the 
better knowledge of the general history and also for the better knowledge 
of Tamil itself . Tamil vālka ! Thank you . 


Opening Address 


YANG TERAMAT MULIA TUNKU ABDUL 
RAHMAN PUTRA AL -HAJ, Prime Minister 
of Malaysia. 


Tan Sri Chairman , Your Excellencies , Honourable Ministers, President 
and Delegates of the Conference , Distinguished Guests, Ladies and 
Gentlemen , 

I am very happy indeed to be present here this morning at the 
inauguration of this International Conference of Tamil Studies. It gives 
me the opportunity to welcome you all, in person , in my dual capacity 
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as Chancellor of the University of Malaya , and as Prime Minister of 
Malaysia . I am glad that you have chosen our University as the venue 
for this international gathering for , here in Malaysia we are always 
happy to foster international friendship and goodwill. We believe that 
by mutual co -operation , the nations of the world can advance together 
towards peace and happiness, harmony and brotherhood . 

International conferences are today an accepted means for the ad 
vancement of knowledge and learning. When learned men from different 
countries and backgrounds meet together and exchange ideas and views , 
valuable results can be expected. At this gathering , you will no doubt 
have many difficult problems to talk about with one another. 

Tamil is one of the languages in use in Malaysia . In centuries gone 
by , flourishing Tamil merchant communities and priestly classes spread 
out from India to parts of South - east Asia , and something of those old 
associations may be seen through historical records, monuments and 
traditions . In the ceremonies in the Royal Houses of certain of our 
Northern States may be seen some similarities with Indian traditions. 
Our own language , Malay , contains evidence of the frequent social inter 
course between this part of the world and Tamil - speaking people . 

More recently , during the last 100 years , many Tamil - speaking peo 
ple from India and Ceylon have come and settled in the Malay Peninsula . 
Their descendants may be seen now in various walks of life — in the 
Cabinet, in the plantations, in business , and in the professions as teachers, 
lawyers, doctors , administrators and parliamentarians. Today in Ma 
laysia we have people of various racial origins living together in very 
close harmony . Malays , other natives of Malaysia , Chinese and Indians 
have joined together in founding this happy Nation , and it is a matter 
of pride to us that we all think of ourselves , first and foremost as Malay 
sians , with a common allegiance to the King and Country. I have often 
described myself as the “ happiest Prime Minister ” . I am happy because 
Malaysia is a happy country . We have learnt to respect and value the 
different streams of culture that have nourished our land and nurtured 
our people . These cultures have now been blended to form our Malay 
sian heritage. 

In our educational system , the Tamil language is one of the media 
of instruction in the Tamil Schools. In the Secondary Schools , there 
is opportunity, for anyone who so desires , to learn Tamil as a subject. 
And in the University , we have a Department of Indian Studies , together 
with the Department of Malay Studies and Department of Chinese 
Studies. So at the highest possible level , the languages and cultures of 
our people are encouraged and supported . The Department of Indian 
Studies is fortunate in having as its Head a person who is not a narrow 
specialist, but one who commands a knowledge of several languages. I 
refer to Professor Thani Nayagam , Dean of the Faculty of Arts . No 
doubt his leadership has been one of the reasons for your choice of the 
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University of Malaya as the venue for your Conference . 

Tamil is one of the languages very much in use , not only in India , 
but also in other parts of Asia and even Africa . In its literature are 
many gems of learning and wisdom . The Thirukkural, for example , a 
Tamil work of the first or second century , has been translated into 
various languages , and has been studied and praised all over the world . 
I am happy that this valuable work is being translated into Malay and 
Chinese . I understand that the motto of this Conference is taken from 
a verse nearly twenty centuries old : 


“ YATHUM ŪRĒ , YĀVARUM KĒLIR ” 


meaning : 

“ All the earth is my homeland 
And all its people my kinsfolk ” 

[Loud and prolonged applause . ] 
What beautiful words expressing such a sentiment most appropriate 
for an international get - together. 

I like ancient things and ancient traditions. In Cambridge, where 
I was a student , we used to value many old traditions . A story current 
in Cambridge may illustrate what I mean : 

“ An American visitor to Cambridge was so impressed by the 
beautiful College gardens , that he thought that it would be nice 
to have such a garden way back home. So he approached the 
gardener and asked “ Say, how do you manage to produce 
this beautiful green carpet ? ” The gardener said “ This is very 
simple , Sir ! You mows it , you rolls it and you waters it 
and again you mows it , and rolls it and waters it 

on like that for 300 years , and this is what you get.” 
Ancient things have a charm of their own . At the same time , these 
need to be critically assessed today and re - vitalized for the modern world . 
Many parts of Asia also inherited another ancient idea : 

Why should we do today 
What we can do tomorrow ? 


and go 


That also is a charming idea . But all our old heritage and culture have 
to be given now life and blood , and renewed for the demands of the 
modern age so what we can do today don t wait for tomorrow . 

At this Conference , I understand that you will be studying critically 
various aspects of Tamil language , literature, culture and research and 
South - east Asian culture contacts . I hope that your deliberations will 
meet with every success ; I hope too that all the participants will have 
a happy and enjoyable time , and that the overseas participants will be 
seeing something of Malaysian life and hospitality . 
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I am especially happy to welcome here the Chief Minister of Madras, 
and to reciprocate the hospitality and friendliness which was lavished 
on me during my visit to his State . 

With the greatest pleasure , I now declare open this First Inter 
national Seminar of Tamil Studies . 


Greetings in the 
name of Delegates 


SRI M. BHAKTAVATSALAM , Chief 
Minister of Madras. 


Ladies and Gentlemen , 

Indeed it gives me very great pleasure to accept your invitation to 
say a few words on behalf of the delegates and observers who have come 
over here to participate in this memorable International Conference 
Seminar of Tamil Studies . These observers and delegates have gathered 
here from twenty - one different countries of the world having been invited 
by the University of Malaya, the International Association of Tamil 
Research and the National Education ( Indian Schools) Development 
Council of Malaya . I also note with great pleasure and deep apprecia 
tion that delegates from countries like U.S.A. , U.K. , Japan, Thailand , 
Germany , France , Holland , Denmark , Burma , Ceylon , Australia , Maur 
itius , Philippines , Singapcre , South Korea , Sweden , Switzerland etc. have 
taken so much pains and evinced so much interest in participating in this 
Conference and have thus made it truly international . As the leader of 
the delegation from Tamil Nad , whose language and culture have been 
permeating throughout the East and West in days of yore , I deem it a 
great privilege to be able to address you on this historic occasion . The 
historic and close association which my country had with Malaysia and 
other neighbouring countries is borne out even in very ancient Tamil 
Literature . In those early days , when maritime trade of the Tamilians 
extended up to China , Malaysia must have played a very important role 
as the centre of trade for ships from Tamil Nad going to different places 
like the Philippines , Cambodia , Java and other parts . 

The ancient Sangam Classic " Pattinappalai” refers to the variegated 
merchandise which were imported from many places like Java , Sumatra , 
Malaysia and China and to the assorted goods which were exported 
from Tamil Nad to these countries . From these references found in 
Tamil classics, one can be sure that the contacts between these countries 
were very close , sustained , and intimate . Again , religion also seems 
to have played an important role in bringing together the people of 
South - east Asia , and the people of India in general , and of Tamil Nad , 
in particular. The world famous temple of Angkorwat bears witness to 
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the architectural grandeur of Tamil Nad which has spread over to this 
part of the world also . Right from these days , contact and communica 
tion between Malaysia and Tamil Nad were a continuous process and 
this affinity has been intensified by the modern communications which 
the current 20th century has gifted us . 

There is a striking resemblance between our country and Malaysia 
in that both the countries consist of multilingual and multireligious 
societies , living in harmony and brotherhood . We find that the Tamil 
Nad had a multireligious society even during the age of Sangam litera 
ture when complete religious tolerance prevailed . This has been well 
portrayed in the well - known line from Puranānūſu “ WIT SLO OMGI , 
Wrn Coofili ” which forms the motto on the delegates badges . 

Malaysia is a shining example of a country where a multilingual 
and multireligious society exists in complete amity and harmony. I am 
impressed by the unity and happiness found in this country where several 
distinct groups mix freely and work together as Malaysian nationals. 
Perhaps , it is due to this integration and oneness of feeling of the people 
that the multisided development programmes are being well executed . 
Your economic wellbeing and prosperity are the results of planning with 
foresight of your Prime Minister, a great statesman who should be con 
gratulated for being chiefly responsible for leading this nation to its 
present state of peace and happiness. The people and the Government 
of India are well aware of the extremely cordial relations that happily 
exist today between India and Malaysia and we are eager to strengthen 
these bonds. 

It is quite fitting that the Prime Minister of this great country should 
inaugurate this Conference of Tamil Studies . The delegates will no 
doubt be aware of the great contribution made to the Tamil Literature 
and the spread of Bhakti Cult by the Saiva Saints , Sambandar and 
Manickavasagar . It is only appropriate that the Honourable Ministers, 
Tan Sri V. T. Sambanthan , P.M.N., and Mr. Manickavasagam , J.M.N. , 
P.J.K. , who bear these hallowed names should take such a keen interest 
in organizing this International Conference of Tamil Studies . We greatly 
appreciate the valuable contribution they have so devotedly made for 
the conduct of the present Conference which I am sure will prove a great 


success . 


I remember this idea of convening an International Conference on 
Tamil Studies was mooted a few years ago in the Tamil Development 
and Research Council , an organ of the Government of Madras wherein 
Father Thani Nayagam was also a member. The members of the Tamil 
Development and Research Council received this proposal with enthu 
siasm then . The proposal was further pursued at the International Con 
ference of Orientalists held at Delhi in 1964 , but could not be imple 
mented on account of the inability of the foreign delegates to extend 
their stay in India . 
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I am glad that the University of Malaya and the National Education 
( Indian Schools ) Development Council of Malaya have taken the lead in 
convening this Conference , and I note with pleasure that Rev. Father 
Thani Nayagam has pursued the proposal vigorously and made it a fait 
accompli today. Now that Malaysia has started this project, it gives me 
special pleasure to propose that the Second Conference be held at Mad 
ras early in 1968. [ Loud and prolonged applause .) 

I have great pleasure in inviting all the delegates and observers 
participating in this Conference to attend the Second Conference at 
Madras. 

I am sure , with your co -operation , we can make it a great success in 
disseminating the knowledge and culture of this ancient language of ours . 

I take this opportunity to announce that the Government of Madras 
and the University of Madurai are considering a proposal to establish a 
Department of South - east Asian Studies with special reference to the 
Malay Language and we would welcome the co -operation of the Govern 
ment and the University of Malaya in this regard. Before concluding , 
I would like to express on my own behalf and on behalf of the Govern 
ment and the people of Tamil Nad and also on behalf of the delegates 
and observers attending this Conference our most sincere thanks and 
appreciation to the Prime Minister and the Government of Malaysia 
and the Organizing Committee of this Conference for the excellent ar 
rangements made and the warm hospitality shown which have made 
Kuala Lumpur , a home away from home for each one of us . 


Vote of Thanks Mr. Vi SEL VANAYAGAM ,General Secretary, 


MR . V. SELVANAYAGAM , General Secretary, 
Organizing Committee. 


Mr. Chairman Sir, the Hon ble the Prime Minister, the Hon ble Min 
isters, Your Excellencies, President and Delegates of IATR , Ladies and 
Gentlemen , 

It is my happy privilege to convey to you all the gratitude and 
appreciation of the Organizing Committee for your presence here this 
morning. I am sure I am expressing the spontaneous feeling of all of 
us when I say that this opening function has been greatly enriched by 
the gracious presence of the Prime Minister , by his benign interest in the 
conference , and by the touching sentiments with which he has declared 


it open . 


This morning has demonstrated once again how the Malaysian na 
tion under the leadership of the Prime Minister has learned to live har 
moniously and in peace with various aspects of cultural heritage , en 
couraged and sustained with mutual goodwill and support. To him and 
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the Government of Malaysia we say “ Thank you for all the assistance 
and facilities that have been provided . 

We are appreciative that the President of the Conference , Prof. Jean 
Filliozat , has travelled all the way from France for participating in this 
conference ; that the Hon ble Sri M. Bhaktavatsalam has left for a few 
days the care of his official duties and come to us bringing his personal 
greetings and encouragement ; and that the Vice -Chancellor, Prof. Huang, 
has been present in person to welcome us and to give the facilities of 
the campus . We are grateful to the Principal, Mrs. E. Sandosham , of 
the Third Residential College where the conference is being held . 

This conference would not have been possible but for the many 
donors and benefactors ; a heart - warming feature has been the support 
which the conference has received from so many persons, rich and poor , 
all over Malaysia and beyond . We are indeed grateful to various foun 
dations , such as the Asia Foundation , the Shaw Foundation , and the Lee 
Foundation . Many Ambassadors and High Commissioners have helped 
to bring together the international gathering of scholars from twenty - one 
nations . To all of you , we say : Thank You . 


PART I 


SOUTH - EAST ASIA 


SOUTH - EAST ASIA 


INTRODUCTION 


PROF. JEAN FILLIOZAT S PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS outlined the possibilities 
of research in Tamil Studies in South - east Asia and in the Far East . The 
papers submitted covered new ground concerning aspects of South - east 
Asia in the ancient as well as the modern period . A paper of general 
interest, Indian Science in East Asia , was followed by three papers about 
the Ramayana theme. Further literary influences were also traced to 
the use made of devotional poetry in Thailand . The identification of 
ancient places, Tacola , Katāram and Holing was the subject of three 


other papers. 


The study of the modern period was initiated with a study of the 
Tamil community in Dutch Malacca ( 1641 1825 ) and of the first 
Indian settlers in the Straits Settlements. Contemporary Studies were 
mainly concerned with aspects of the political and economic life of the 
Indian community in Malaya . For want of a separate section on Indians 
Overseas, papers concerning Fiji and Mauritius were included in this 
section . 


CHAIRMAN S * INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


கலையணிச் செல்வன் கமலச் சேவடி 
தலை அணி புனைந்து சாற்றுதும் தமிழே . 

வீரமாமுனிவர் 
T 6ör 207 560T 835 90 poj60 U60L 0.560T 50T 
தன்னை நன்றாகத் தமிழ் செய்யுமாறே . 

- திருமூலர் 


Mr. President of the International Association of Tamil Research , Dis 
tinguished Guests and Colleagues , 


It is a historic privilege to welcome everyone of you to this 
Conference Hall where for the first time so many representatives of so 
many different nations are assembled to discuss various aspects of Tamil 
Studies . 

May I welcome those of you who were not present at the opening 
of our Conference on Saturday morning . A special welcome to our 
new Vice - President from across the Pacific , Professor Emeneau . 

Not only does our membership cut across national boundaries , but 
also does transcend frontiers , if any , of religion , of mother tongue , of 
fields of specialization. This Conference - Seminar , like other academic 
Conferences, has been planned and is being held solely to extend the 
frontiers of learning and the pursuit of disinterested knowledge . It is 
our privilege to have the Hon ble Chief Minister of Madras , as the 
leader of the largest cultural delegation which ever left the shores 
of India for a foreign country , and to have him share a participant s 
chair like the rest of us . We are indeed grateful to the Government of 
India for this gesture , because the status , the age , the wisdom of this 
statesman , and the composition of the Indian delegation , have served 
to emphasise the importance of this Conference - Seminar . 

May I also be permitted a word of welcome to the other official 
delegation , namely the delegation from Ceylon , led by the Hon ble 
H. W. Tambiah , Judge of the Supreme Court of Ceylon . 

Our welcome is equally warm to all delegates and participants 
from the other countries and from institutions of higher learning . 

I have also the pleasant duty to greet the University of Madurai 
and its first Vice - Chancellor Prof. T. P. Meenakshisundaram . We are 
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YAVIER S. THANI NAYAGAM 


proud that one of our founder members and a Vice - President , and a 
former teacher of several Heads of Departments and others here pres 
ent , has been appointed Vice - Chancellor in such a celebrated city with 
Tamil associations. 

This endeavour of ours organised at this University , we would 
like to be recorded solely as an attempt , howsoever feeble , to serve 
Tamil Studies .. 

We have received several messages and greetings ; I shall however 
read to you three of them . The first is from His Holiness the San 
karachariyar of Kanchi and was delivered to us through Sir P. T. Rajan 
of the Madurai Tamil Cankam . 


உலகத் தமிழ் மகா நாடு தமிழிலக்கியக் கருத்தரங்கிற்கு ஸ்ரீ 
காஞ்சி காமகோடி பீடம் ஸ்ரீ சங்கராச்சாரிய சுவாமிகளின் ஆசி . 


இன்று கடாரத்தின் அன்பார்ந்த நிழலில் இறைவன் அருளால் 
எந்நாளும் பரந்து நிற்கும் தமிழைப் போற்றி வளர்க்கும் ஊக்கத்துடன் 
கோலாலம்புரியாம் கோலாலம்பூர் பல்கலைக் கழகத்தின் ஆதரவுடன் 
உலகத்தின் பல்வேறு திசைகளிலிருந்தும் ஊக்கத்துடன் கூடியிருக்கும் 
தமிழ்ப் பெருமக்களும் அயல் நாடுகளிலிருந்து விஜயம் செய்திருக்கும் 
தமிழ் அன்பர்களும் ஆராய்ச்சியாளர்களும் ஒருங்கே கருத்தரங்கு 
அமைத்து ஓருள்ளத்துடன் தெய்வத் தமிழ் அன்னைக்கு நற்பணி 
புரிவார்களாக . தென்னாடுடைய சிவனே போற்றி , எந்நாட்டவர்க்கும் 
இறைவா போற்றி . 


The second is from the Vice - Chancellor of the University of Kerala 
and sent to us through our colleague , Prof. V. I. Subramoniam : 


" I am glad to know that the next Conference of the International Association 
of Tamil Research will be held in South India in 1968. Along with the Uni 
versities of Madras , Annamalai and Madurai , the University of Kerala will be 
glad to sponsor the next Conference . Though it is not possible for this University 
to bear any financial burden , I offer the assistance and co - operation of the members 
of the faculty concerned . I have asked Dr. V. I. Subramoniam , one of the 
secretaries, to deliver this letter to you personally when he goes over to Kuala 
Lumpur for the Conference in the first week of April 1966. With all good 
wishes , 

SAMUEL MATHAI . ” 


The third is from the Pro - Chancellor of the Annamalai University , 
Raja Sir Muthia Chettiar and delivered through our colleague Prof. 
L. P. K. Ramanathan Chettiar . After congratulating the Organisers of 
this Conference Raja Sir Muthia Chettiar concludes : 


இம்மாநாடு தமிழ் மேன்மேலும் வளர்ச்சி பெறுவதற்கு ஊக்குவிக் 
கும் என்பதில் ஐயமில்லை . இது போன்ற பல மா நாடுகளுக்கு இது ஒரு 
முன்னோடியாகத் திகழும் என்று நான் நம்புகின்றேன் . இம்மா நாடு 
எல்லா வகையிலும் வெற்றிபெற அன்பிற்குரிய இறைவனை வேண்டு 
கின்றேன் . 

தங்களன்புள்ள , 

முத்தையா . 
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We are grateful for these messages. 

Before we proceed to the morning s agenda , may I commemorate 
those of our colleagues closely associated with our International Asso 
ciation who have been called to their reward : Pierre Meille , the well 
known Tamil scholar from France ; K. Ramanathan of Malaya ; Julien 
Tondriau of Belgium , who should have been here but for the un 
fortunate air accident near Mont Blanc, and last , the veteran British 
scholar, the late M. S. H. Thompson . May I invite you to observe a 
minute s silence standing. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS : 
RESEARCH IN SOUTH - EAST ASIA AND IN THE FAR EAST 


JEAN FILLIOZAT 


The cultural and commercial intercourse between India and South - east 
Asia across the ocean , as well as the propagation of the Buddhist religion 
and of Indian sciences along the ways of central Asia towards the Far 
East, have been prominent for nearly twenty centuries . Many archæo 
logical remains, records of travellers , and texts and inscriptions in Indian 
languages existing in all Eastern Asia are direct testimonies of this fact. 
Borrowings of Indian words in the languages of this part of the world , 
and Indian features in the original arts of many countries are also indirect 
evidence of the same fact. 

In the first part of the last century the view was generally accepted 
among scholars that the main current of Indian culture towards the 
East had been Buddhistic . It seemed sure Hindu religion , as deriving 
from the Vedic or Brahmanical one , was not a missionary religion and 
was not exported from India . It was easy in order to support this opi 
nion to quote from Manu or from the other later sources in the liter 
ature of the Dharmasastras prohibiting sea voyage for brahmans. But 
in fact , this opinion was wrong . Since the second part of the last century 
a lot of brahmanical remains and Sanskrit Hindu inscriptions were re 
corded in South - east Asia and Indonesia . Even literal Vedic quota 
tions appear in Indo - Chinese and Indonesian documents . The only 
problem which remained till recently was how to reconcile the prohi 
bition of exportation of Vedic lore beyond the seas with the fact of this 
very exportation , and by whom the Vedic , Brahmanical and Hindu 
religions were brought and established in South - east Asia . 

This last problem is now going to be solved , thanks to Tamil 
research and to Sanskrit research in Tamil Nadu , as well as in the S.E. 
Asia itself. At first Tamil research had not been considered as very 
important in this matter because, in South - east Asia , Sanskrit inscrip 
tions referring only to Sanskrit literature are much more numerous than 
the Tamil ones which also are ordinarily of later dates . So , it seemed 
the main influence from India towards the East was from Northern 
India . Tamilians themselves called Sanskrit vadamoli ( Northern 
Language ) . But that does not mean they have not used it . On the 
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contrary , if we draw a complete enquiry into the culture of Tamil Nad 
as it was all along the centuries, we observe Tamil pulavars not only 
have produced Tamil masterpieces of poetry and learning, but also 
have contributed much in Sanskrit to Literature and Philosophy . We 
have just to refer to the names of such great philosophers of world 
fame as Sankarācārya or Rāmānuja , or to authors like Dandin who 
were ubhayakavi. 

Moreover we must observe when Tamilians wrote in Sanskrit they 
were not always nearly following a Northern tradition . Very often 
they simply used Sanskrit as a language of general communication in 
order to more widely propagate ideas from their own tradition . 
Rāmānuja , for example , gave a scholastical Sanskrit garment to the 
theology of Nammalvår who inspired him and who before him had 
sung in his love for God : 


uyarvara uyarnalam utaiyavan yavan avan 
mayarvara matinalam arulinan yavan avan 
ayarvarum amararkaļ atipati yavan avan 
tuyararu cutarați tolutu eluen manamē 


Let us now consider the most ancient of the Sanskrit inscriptions 
of Indo - China which was found at Vocanh near the eastern coast of 
the Indo - Chinese peninsula in Vietnam . According to palæographical 
evidence it belongs to the second or third century A.D. The shape of 
the characters does not clearly indicate if the writing was introduced 
from South India or from any other part of India . But the contents 
of the inscription are significant. In spite of the fact the lines are not 
all well preserved we have the name of the king who ordered to carve 
out the text . This name is Sri Mara . At the beginning of the study of 
this inscription , it was thought the king was a Buddhist because he was 
praising compassion ’ , karuna . The name ‘ Mara also seemed to evolve 
Buddhism . But it would have been very strange if the king had 
designated himself as Mara , that is , as an enemy of Buddhism . We 
know karuna, corresponding to the Tamil arul, is Brahmanical or 
Hindu as well as Buddhistic , and the name Mara in Sanskrit must now 
be recognised as merely being a transliteration of the famous Tamil title 
of Pandyan kings MaRaN . Because the letter R. of Tamil MaRaN is 
lacking in Sanskrit it was replaced by the other one and so the Tamil 
word became similar to the name of the Buddha s antagonist who was 
surely there out of consideration . 

The use of the Sanskrit language by Tamilians and the introduc 
tion of a famous Tamil royal title under a Sanskrit garment was quite 
natural at the time , that is , in the first centuries of the Saka era . In 
this period not only the Dravidian languages were by their very origin 
different from the Indo - Aryan ones but also they most probably were 
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already highly differentiated from each other . Above all , the Indo 
aryan Prakrits of the North , also in use in the South with the Jain 
Ardhamagadhi and with the Buddhistic Pali , were much different from 
each other . Only Sanskrit was known at least by educated peoples 
everywhere and regularly taught in special schools as the same 
throughout India . It was the only means of general communication as 
Latin has been during centuries in Europe and as English is today in 
the greatest part of the world ; Sanskrit was used for secular and prac 
tical purposes, owing to this character of common language medium . 
In most of the official inscriptions it replaced the Prakrits and , at the 
same time , the compromise between the old Buddhist Prakrit text and 
the widespread usage of the classical Sanskrit gave birth to the so 
called Buddhist hybrid Sanskrit which was gradually replaced by 
classical Sanskrit itself . 

In Tamilnad , both Tamil and Sanskrit were classical. Intercourse 
between the Tamil kingdom and the Magadha kingdom are evidenced 
since the end of the fourth century B.C. The famous Greek ambassa 
dor to the court of Candragupta heard at Pataliputra the story of 
Tadadakai, i.e. Mīnātçi of the Pandyan kingdom , without having ever 
visited this country . In the middle of the third century B.C. Asoka s 
inscriptions refer to the three Tamil kingdoms . Brahmanical lore was 
then well known in the South , at least in Kalinga , since Asoka has ex 
pressed his sorrow for the death of many brahmans during his war to 
conquer Kalinga . 

In any case , many poems in the Sangam Literature show us how 
wide and deep was the knowledge some Tamil pulavars had of the 
Vedic and Sanskrit culture . They often refer to Vedic rites , rising in 
these references either Tamil or Sanskrit words, saying vēļvi or yāgam . 
kēlvi or Suruti , maRai or Veda etc. , .... indifferently . The sixth poem 
of PuRanā Nūru , by Kārikilār , in honour of Pandiyan Palyākacālai 
Mutukuțumi Peruvaluti, shows us that this king followed Siva s cult 
and also patronised , at the same time , Vedic ritual . 

According to the tradition , the Vedic ritual is intended for general 
welfare of the kingdom , i.e. for Bhakti the Siva s cult rests upon the 
Agamas and leads to reach both Bhakti and Mukti , the Supreme Goal . 
In Tamilnād , both Vedic and Agamic rituals were prescribed in Sanskrit 
books , but the religious feelings, the utterances of devotion of BHAKTI 
to God have been sung in Tamil by devotees like the Nāyanmār 
and the Ālvār . Tamil has been the language of the heart, Sanskrit the 
medium of technical teaching and official proclamations. Both were 
mastered by Tamilians everywhere they went . Abroad , they naturally 
used Sanskrit for official and practical purposes and our epigraphical 
remains are mainly official. That is why they are chiefly in Sanskrit . 

In these conditions , no wonder if we find explanations of many 
things in South - east Asia through researches both in Tamil and in the 
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Sanskrit literature of the Tamilnad . 

That is the case for example in Ancient Cambodia or Kambuja 
desa . In this country , at the very beginning of the ninth century , in 
A.D. 802 according to several Sanskrit or old Cambodian inscriptions, 
the king Jayavarman II ordered for the performances of a ritual for 
the establishment of the dēvarāja on a mountain called Mahendrapar 
vata . This dēvarāja is subsequently referred to in other inscriptions 
as established in various places in the shape of a linga by different 
kings . Dēvarāja , King of Gods ’ is a usual designation of Indra , but 
in spite of the fact the mountain was called after Mahendra , it was not 
possible to accept an identification of this dēvarāja with Indra . On an 
other side , the parallel designation of the dēvarāja in old Cambodian 
inscriptions was kamaratan jagat ta rūja which means “ the Lord of 
Universe who is king . So , it was supposed and generally admitted till 
recently that rāja was applying to the human Cambodian king and a 
new proposed translation of dēvarāja was the king who is God , the 
divine king . It was taken for granted that the corresponding linga 
established in the name of the king was a material symbol embodying 
the personal essence of the king or the essence of the kingship . 

But we find in Tamil literature a much easier solution . Mānikka 
vācakar, in his Tiruvācakam refers several times to Siva as seating on 
the Mayentiram mountain , i.e. the Mahendraparvata , as the king of 
Gods, these Gods being enumerated as Brahma, Vishnu and Indra . 
Also at the same time , Siva is the real king of the country as well as 
of the whole universe . So , Jayavarman II has simply performed a 
Sivalingasthūpanam following a conception which is revealed to us by 
Mānikkavācakar and not the classical Sanskrit sources , so far as we 
know . This does not mean that this representation of Siva was only 
Tamil and proper to Mānikkavācakar. Tamilians were not coming 
alone from India to Cambodia . We have also clear references in the 
inscriptions of Indians originating from other parts of India , and the 
Saivite religion belongs to all India . But we know by this example 
that researches in Tamil literature are necessary to improve our 
knowledge of the intercourse between India and South - east Asia . Tamil 
too is a repository of universal Indian culture . 

The researches in the technical books in Sanskrit which are pre 
served chiefly in Tamilnād , e.g. Sivāgamas and Pancarātrāgamas, are 
also fruitful in order to understand many features of the old remains of 
Hindu religion in South - east Asia and Indonesia . For example there 
are in Cambodia huge temples in the shape of pyramids representing 
the Meru , according to an all Indian conception . But some among 
them which seemed , according to some inscriptions, or traditions, as 
being tombs as well as temples , are just built in the way prescribed in 
the Āgamas for the Samādhis of Yatis or of men having obtained 
Sivadīksā. According to the Āgamas as summarised in the Kriyādīpikā 
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composed by Sivagrayogi of the Tamil Kailāyaparamparai these 
samadhis may become temples. In Tamilnād there are numerous 
samadhis like that , but they are ordinarily small and do not become 
centres of temples because there are many ancient holy places and 
temples . In Cambodia , on the contrary , where there were no holy 
traditional places for Hindu cults before the coming of Hindu people , 
the possibility to bury men having been turned into Siva himself by 
Āgamic rites and to build temples on their Samādhis was a good way 
to consecrate the holy as required for the cult . 

This cult was finally abandoned when the countries of South - east 
Asia were converted to Theravada Buddhism or to Islam . But Thai 
land and Cambodia have continued to appoint groups of brahmans for 
Royal and State Ceremonies. It is a well known fact these brahmans 
have preserved ritual books in Sanskrit in the Grantha characters 
which belong exclusively to Tamilnad . According to the traditions, 
the ancestors of most of them came from places like Ramesvaram or 
Ramanathapuram . Some of them claimed to come from Kailasa ; that 
means their ancestors belonged to the Kailasa or Kailayaparampara of 
Dharmapuram and TiruvatutuRai . They cannot be considered as 
brahmans in the strict sense of the Dharmasastra , but brahman has 
become since centuries an ordinary designation of Hindu religionists in 
South - east Asia . So Brahmana is very often in Chinese and Arabic 
sources a reference to Indian peoples of Hindu religion . In Cambo 
dia these brahmans are also called baku according to the modern pro 
nounciation , and pakuva according to the orthography. It is easy to 
recognise in this last designation Tamil pakkuvar, fit to term in the 
Saivasiddhantic use those who are ‘ ripe ( Sanskrit , pakva ) and entitled 
to perform rites involving Vedic and Āgamic mantras. 

The books of these people are actually full of Vedic and Āgamic 
quotations. Prof. T. P. Meenakshisundaram has already published a 
book in Tamil on the festival called in Thailand Tiruppavai- Tiruvem 
pāvai and brought further information on the subject in this con 
ference . 

In Bali, Indonesia , the religion of Hindu origin which is still 
practised in called Āgamatirtha. The word tirtha is also used to des 
ignate holy water received from the temple. Such a use is not general 
in India for the word tirtha , but it exists in Tamil. There are other 
evidences in South - east Asia and Indonesia of the coming of Sanskrit 
words through Tamilians with the specialisations or changes of mean 
ing they have undergone. 

So , the role played by the Tamilians in the relations between India 
and South - east Asia , though by no means exclusive , has been very 
great even when they have used Sanskrit to present their culture in 
these countries . 

This role has also been extended till the Far East . Little known 
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archæological and epigraphical discoveries enable us now to trade the 
evidence of this role in China . Marco Polo , the famous Venitian 
traveller of the end of the thirteenth century had described in the nar 
ration of his travel a town , Zayton , in South China which was at the 
time a very important international market where merchants came 
from every part of Asia and where a strong group of Indian merchants 
were established . Marco Polo did not indicate the regions of India 
they came from . Fortunately we may now be sure at least many of 
them were Tamilians . One surrounding wall was built around the 
town in the fifteenth century with stone material taken from ancient 
buildings . During the last Sino - Japanese war a part of this wall was 
demolished and many old architectural and epigraphical remains were 
discovered. A few years ago a Chinese archæologist published many 
pictures and notices of these findings. Among them we find a lot of 
pillars of temples, divine images and elements of the basis of a very 
large temple of South Indian style , slightly modified by Chinese artists 
who were employed in the building or sculpturing . There is an ancient 
image of Mahavisnu , and more recent representations of lingas or of 
scenes like gajendramoksnam or robbing by Krşna of the clothes of the 
the Gopis , etc. Also two plates with Tamil inscriptions were discover 
ed . Photographs of these inscriptions are not complete and no full 
phrase is readable, but one inscription mentions Perumal , the other 
gives a part of a date ( cittirai māsam ). Thanks to these discoveries 
which give the hope of further studies we know the Indian merchants 
seen by Marco Polo had established both the Vaishnavite and Saivite 
cult , and were mostly Tamilians though it is by no means excluded 
that peoples of other parts of India have also been there , along with 
merchants from Central Asia , Persia and even Arabia . 

These few examples may be enough to give us evidence of the 
need for a larger and international investigation to try to cover the im 
mense field of human activity in which Tamil speakers have co -operat 
ed with nations during so many centuries . 

That is why we are happy to be now for the first time at Kuala 
Lumpur in a position to hold this International Conference -Seminar of 
Tamil Studies and to obtain the precious co - operation of so many 
scholars of various horizons. 


TIRU - P - PAVAI , TIRUVEMPAVAI IN SOUTH - EAST ASIA 


T. P. MEENAKSHISUNDARAM 


I. INTRODUCTION 


TAMIL NAME OF THE THAILAND FESTIVAL 


At the fourth Tamil Festival celebrated at Madras, I brought to the notice 
of the audience that the name of the national festival held in former 
days at Bangkok and elsewhere was no other than the names of two 
works of Antall and Manikkavacakar ,2 viz . Tiruppavai and Tiruvem 
pavai respectively . His Holiness Sri Sankaracharya of Kanci Kamakoti 
Pitam who is trying his best to build a harmonious spiritual modern 
society in India through his Tiruppavai - Tiruvempavai conferences has 
magnanimously emphasised my views and ordered me to write a book 
for the Tamilians which I did and placed it at His Feet as my offering 
on my sixty - first birthday . 


ADAPTATION — A CREATIVE EFFORT 


It is not from a sense of national prestige that we must look at this 
question . One has to study such problems from the point of view of 
the other side . When two nations come into closer contact there is 
bound to be a give and take leading to a cultural diffusion and harmony. 
The native genius of the people and the historical circumstances , both 
political and social , will explain why particular aspects of a foreign 
culture alone is imbibed . The choice is certainly there and is much 
more important in revealing a creative activity rather than a slavish 
imitation . Shakespeare has borrowed all his stories from others. But 
that is not the important thing in his art . How he has adapted and 
adopted these stories to give to the world his eternal dramas of human 
ideals and patterns is much more important for a real understanding 
of his creative literary activity . Similarly in studying the cultural 
diffusion the emphasis should be on the creative activity of adoption 
and adaptation . 


TAMIL COLONISTS TO THE EASTERN SEAS 

The enterprising Tamils sailed to the virgin lands of the Eastern 


Antal , Tiruppavai, any edition of Nalayira Tivya Pirapantam . 
2 Manikkavacakar , Tiruvempavai any edition of Nalayira Tivya Pirapantam . 
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seas sometimes founding kingdoms and sometimes helping the king 
doms there . Later the Tamilian traders went there not only to make 
profit but also to develop between them and the natives a closer contact 
and understanding , freely making endowments, permanent in nature . 
Therefore in all these cases there must have been some attempts on the 
part of these people to identify themselves with the lives and fortunes , 
aspirations and ambitions of the foreign land and their inhabitants. 
Many of them , including the Brahmins , settled down and became the 
citizens of the foreign land . Because it was not often that the Tamilians 
took their women in those days on the high seas ; even the Brahmins 
who took with them the mantras and rituals including the hymns from 
Tevaram and Tiruvacakam and became the Rajagurus — “ royal priests " 

with high sounding titles like Bhattarakas , have thus inter - married 
with the people there and become part of the ethnic and social stock 
of the country of their adoption though they still vaguely remember their 
coming originally from the Tamil land -- from Ramanatapuram ac 
cording to a tradition [ told by them to me). 


SOCIAL INTEGRATION 

These lands thus came into contact with Hindus and Buddhists 
with their developed religions , philosophies and rituals . There was also 
the native culture and beliefs, festivals and ceremonies. There arose 
therefore a necessity for harmonising these conflicting philosophies for 
establishing a national and social solidarity . The king who could not 
afford to be the head of any one group was anxious to appear as the 
common leader and the crowned king of all these differing people. The 
very coronation ceremony had to reflect the universal attitude . These 
conflicting philosophies and ways of life lost their biting differences 
thanks to the exigencies of the social life in the far -off land without 
any unnecessary emphasis on caste exclusivism or dogmatic intolerance. 


II . THE CORONATION CEREMONY 


DEVARAJA CULT AND CORONATION 

The coronation ceremony itself became a commingling of the 
various beliefs , mantras and rituals of the three great religions -- Native 
Religion , the Buddhism and the Hinduism . This itself is a great monu 
ment to the political and philosophical acumen of these people. The 
divine life theory and the belief that the people , especially great men 
like kings and saints, became one with God at their death leading to 
the construction of palli-c -cantam temples in the Tamil land gave place 
in the foreign country to a much more developed Devaraja cult in 
which the kings assumed divine powers as expected by the people and 


3 Appar , Nanacampantar, Cuntrar, Tevaram Atankanmurai Ed . Mayilai 
Ilamuruganar, Madras, 1953 . 
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where the idols had the faces of the Kings . In such an atmosphere and 
set - up , the attempts by the kings themselves in their own interest to 
establish a happy commingling of the differing and conflicting rituals 
and mantras not only in such ceremonies as royal coronations but also 
in national festivals were welcomed and accepted by all the people in 
cluding the Tamils who were similarly interested in moulding and en 
joying a common life , so very necessary when they lived amidst foreign 
countries with their permanent interest therein . Here was therefore a 
creative social effort which should be interesting to any student of 
sociology . 


THE AGE OF THE TAMIL RITUALS OF THAILAND 

The Hindus came from South India and also from Bengal. Some 
of the people from South India went with their Tamil hymns and the 
book of rituals which the Tamil priests still have with them written in 
the native script and which I assign to the twelfth century on 
paleographic grounds . One may conclude that these rituals in which 
Tamil hymns were sung came a few centuries earlier when these priests 
could have written them in their own Tamil language and not in the 
native script of Thailand . 


THE MANTRA FOR THE OPENING OF THE GATES OF KAILAS 

In the coronation ceremony there is a ritual called the “ Opening 
of the gates of Kailas ” . It is very interesting to note that the mantra 
used therein is nothing but the first song of St. Appar which begins 
with the words : kurrayinavaru.4 This is the Tamilian contribution to 
the coronation ceremony where we have also the Buddhist and San 
skrit mantras . Why is this called the “ opening of the gates of Kailas ” ? 


A TRADITION 


There is a tradition preserved in Periyapuranams that St. Appar 
went on a pilgrimage to have a sight of Kailas but he heard the divine 
voice that he would get this vision of Kailas at Tiruvaiyaru in Tanjavur 
district. We are told that when he came to Tiruvaiyarub the living 
beings and other things of the world with which he was so much 
accustomed from his birth assumed a new form and shape , a new value 
and significance revealing everywhere the presence of the divine Mother 
and Father . Thus were the gates of Kailas, if one may say so , thrown 
open to St. Appar . 


THE MEANING OF THE MANTRA 

But this poem kurrayinavaru was sung by St. Appar. When , as 
4 Ibid . Appar, Hymn beginning with Kurrayinavaru . 

5 Cekkilar , Periyapuranam : Tirunavukkaracu Nayanar Puranam , Saiva Sid 
dhanta Mala Samajam , Madras, 1950 . 

6 Appar, Tevaram Atankanmurai, Hymn beginning with matar pirai. 
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a non - Saivite , he was suffering from unbearable colic pains which drove 
him at the instance of his sister to turn a Saivite to pray to Siva to get 
himself relieved of this deadly suffering. “ Oh ! Lord ! you do not drive 
away these pains , the very embodiments of the Lord of Death ; I have 
not done many cruel deeds. Indeed I do not know any of these ; I have 
been worshipping your Feet day and night and without any sensation . 
But all of a sudden without my knowing from where it has come inside 
me the intestines are pinched and twisted violently . Alas ! I cannot 
bear O ! Lord ! My Father of Tiruvatikai on the banks of Ketilam !” 
That is the meaning of the first song . Tiruvatikai is a place where he 
took refuge at the feet of the Lord and where according to the tradition 
he was cured of the chronic disease as soon as he sang this hymn . 


A NEW MEANING AND ITS IMPLICATION 

We have to connect these two traditions about this cure from pain 
and the vision of Kailas which must have been done vaguely by the 
people who went from Tamil Land . They probably remembered only 
this much , viz . that at the moment of suffering man takes refuge in the 
invincible force behind this universe and loses all his ego when the gates 
of Kailas are thrown open by this true submission to the Lord when the 
Divine vision of Kailas and " divine happiness are vouchsafed ” . Inter 
preted thus there is no conflict with any other religion , creed or philo 
sophy as known to the people of that land . This hymn was therefore 
given a very honourable place in the coronation ritual and elsewhere . 
In the ordinary ritual in Hinduism there is first of all the mantra which 
the worshipper utters for the opening of the temple wherein God 
resides . This simple magical ritual has assumed a greater and more 
universal significance in the rituals of Thailand and other countries of 
the Eastern Seas , which perhaps might not have happened in these days 
in the country of its origin , which was soon getting torn by narrow 
religious fanaticism . 


III . THE NATIONAL SWING FESTIVAL 


THIS MANTRA IN EVERY RITUAL 

At least in the case of the coronation ceremony one may suspect 
political diplomacy as being at the root of such development. But this 
mantra for " Opening the gates of Kailas ” formed part of every other 
religious ritual thus becoming the very starting point and therefore the 
inspiration so as to say of all religious ceremonies . 


THE TAMIL NAME OF THE NATIONAL FESTIVAL 


But more interesting and more significant is the fact that the 
national festival of Thailand , which probably went back to a hoary 
past amongst the native population of that land , in spite of its name in 
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their own native language, came to be more reverentially called 
Tiruppavai, Tiruvempavai which are the two hymns sung by St. Antal 
and St. Manickkavacakar . The singing of these two great poems by the 
Tamilians in these parts of the Eastern Seas in the religious ceremonies 
which they performed in connection therewith and the interpretations 
which they have of these poems to the interested people of these lands 
not in a sectarian way but in a way which will appeal to the reason and 
the heart of the people of their land must have somehow attracted the 
latter s attention . It is significant that the Tamils of these days, be 
cause of the foreign atmosphere in which they were placed then , worked 
for a harmony of conflicting religions, a harmony which is growing 
only now in modern times in Tamil land itself , thanks to the leadership 
of Sri Sankarachariyar of Kanci and even then against oppositions, 
sanctuaries open and sometimes hidden . 


SECTARIAN SONG BECOMES THE NATIONAL SONG 

Tiruvempavai is the hymn which the Saivites sing , whilst Tiruppavai 
is what the Vaisnavites sing . The conflict between these two sects within 
the Hindu fold had not been as yet completely reconciled , whilst in 
these far -off times , the people of Thailand belonging not only to Hin 
duism but also to Buddhism and the native religious rituals of the land , 
stood united in celebrating the old national ancient festival after giving 
it a name after the Tamil hymns already mentioned . It is not only the 
kings and the politicians , but also the common men whatever be their 
religion that completely identified themselves with this national festival , 
thus called . 


THE SWING FESTIVAL 

Their national festival was really a swing festival . It was an addi 
tion to the ancient ceremony which consisted in the ritual of throwing 
up water from large metal reservoirs of water , making it impossible for 
those who swing , to be on the swing and reach the prize hung up therein . 
All over the world we know this is a kind of magical ceremony trying to 
imitate the actual rain , so that according to the old primitive belief in 
magic, the actual rain will come pouring down forced by such imitation . 
This must have been a very old and almost a primitive ceremony in the 
festival of that land . To this ceremony was given a double significance 
by these people who came into contact with the implications of Tirup 
pavai and Tiruvempavai. 


THE TIME OF THE FESTIVAL 

Curiously enough it was often celebrated in what the Tamilians 
called the month of Markali, that is , from the 15th of December to 15th 
of January, though sometimes it came to be celebrated during what 

7 RAJAM , S .: Ed . Paripatal, Murray & Co. , Madras, 1957 . 
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corresponds to the month of Thai which may then agree with the period 
of the Thai nonpu or ampa atal? of Paripatal, and also may be connected 
with pavai of Tiruppavai and Tiruvempavai. Without going into this 
later complication , it may be noted that the hymns Tiruppavai and 
Tiruvempavai are even today sung before dawn by the Saivite and 
Vaisnavite in the month of Markali in the Tamil country . The cele 
bration of pavai nonpu , and the swing festival, thus at one and the 
same time, must have led ultimately to their identification . 


TIRUVATIRAI - K - KALI — A SWING FESTIVAL 

It has also to be remembered that what is called Tiruvatiraikkali 
which came on the full moon day in the said month of Markali, the 
last day of the Tirvempavai festival and the very full moon day refer 
red in the first verse of Tiruppavai is the game of the swing even now 
celebrated as such in the Kerala country . In the Tamilnad itself though 
people speak of Tiruvatiraikkali, they have forgotten its relations with 
the swing festival . This identification with the swing ceremony must 
have been another reason for the harmonious commingling. 


THE PRAYER FOR RAIN 

Thirdly this pavai nonpu [ a fast which ended however in a feast] 
consisted of a prayer for rains to start with and even now in spite of 
philosophical , and mystical implications , Tiruppavai and Tiruvempavai 
contain the prayer for the rains . This must have still further streng 
thened the attempts at harmony. 


THE DIVINE VISIT 

Perhaps in the primitive swing festival of Thailand the medicine man 
was present and impersonated the unseen forces or a God and probably 
he went on blessing every house after the ceremony was over . Tiruppavai 
and Tiruvempavai are even now an universal prayer and there is a line 
in Tiruvacakams according to which Lord is so merciful that He comes 
down to each one of the houses of the common man to bless him . This 
must have led the people to look upon the ritual of the medicine man 
and later of the Kings impersonating God , as nothing but a dramatic 
play intended to emphasise the idea of God Siva or Krisna coming to 
every house . There are reasons to believe that when the King later 
assumed the powers of the medicine man as the leader of the society, he 
came to represent Siva though later others were deputed for this purpose 
and were paid for taking part in what we may call the dramatic ritual. 


CONDUCT OF THE TAMILS 


The Tamilians both the priests and the secular citizens must have 


8 Manickkayacakar , Tiruvacakam , Murray & Co. , Verse No. 373 , Madras, 
1956 . 
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behaved in such a respectable way with others that the latter willingly 
accepted their interpretation of their national ceremony so as to call it 
willingly Tiruppavai and Tiruvempavai. In these days when nations 
are aspiring for social harmony this achievement of the people of Thai 
land assumes a very great significance. 


THE HINDU TEMPLES 


It may also be noticed that in the Siva temple at Bangkok there is 
not only the image of Siva , Nataraja and Parvati but also of Manikka 
vacakar, the author of Tiruvempavai, and also of what I suspect the 
image of Antal though the priests for no satisfactory reasons call it 
Bhadrakali. The people of all castes and creeds visited this temple 
and the King sent his presents to the temple . These priests singing 
Tiruppavai and Tiruvempavai, during the festival were honoured as 
Rajagurus. 


THE HYMN SUNG 


They still bear those titles . The first two verses from Tiruvempavai 
were sung , though once upon a time all the songs of that hymn might 
have been sung . There was an offering also for Visnu performed in 
connection with this festival and though we have not received any evi 
dence for confirming the suggestion ( on the basis of the evidence of the 
singing of Tiruvempavai] one may suggest that the opening verses in 
Tiruppavai must have also been sung . 


IV . A NATIONAL DEITY 


THE VISNU TEMPLE 


Coming to speak about Visnu one must remember that there are 
three Hindu Temples at Bangkok near the large open field where the 
swing festival was celebrated ; now this festival is no more celebrated . 
One is the Siva temple . The other is dedicated to Vinayaka which 
shows the hold which the cult of Vinayaka came to have in the minds 
of the Tamilians who took that worship with them even to foreign 
countries , a fact which may explain the universality of this worship of 
Vinayaka in modern Tamil country . The third temple is dedicated to 
Visnu . The importance of the Visnu temple is that it suggests the signi 
ficance of the addition of the phrase Tiruppavai in the name of the na 
tional festival . It was this which also forces us to conclude that verses 
from Tiruppavai also must have been sung during the festival. 


THE NATIONAL DEITY 


In the Tamil Country the image of Visnu in any temple is con 
sidered to be a avatara of the Lord in the beautiful form of an image 
and each one of the images is individually named after the village or 
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the city in which the temples are situated . Therefore in that sense this 
brought hope to the people of the poor villages that God is also con 
cerned with them . There is however a certain amount of parochialism 
in this. But in Thailand which came to be given the beautiful name of 
Sukhodaya " the land where dawns happiness ” , Visnu whose image 
which came to be installed by the Kings was named Sukhodaypperu 
mal . Perumal once again is a Tamil word . This name the great Lord 
of Sukhodaya , shows how the concept of Visnu endearing to the peo 
ple came to be thus recognised as a National Deity . 


V. CONCLUSION 


Thus this study, instead of being merely tracing the origins which 
then would have been of no general importance has become one of 
understanding the social contacts and social evolutions under the na 
tural atmosphere changing naturally , though the period of history has 
revealed to us a creative activity of a growing nation to attain a happy 
and harmonious commingling of cultures inclusive of religious and 
literary influences. Especially when that kind of harmonious develop 
ment did not take place universally at that age in the very land of 
Tiruppavai and Tiruvempavai, this study rightly emphasises the great 
ness of not only the great society of Thailand but also of other societies 
in the Eastern seas of those early days. 


Generally for the remarks made about the festival, the ritual, the mantras 
etc., the author s personal enquiry and investigation at the National Library and 
with the priest at the temple in Bangkok have been relied on in addition to the 
author s book in Tamil, Cayamil Tiruvempavai Tiruppavai , Pari Nilayam , Madras. 


SOME ASPECTS OF SOUTH INDIAN CULTURAL CONTACTS 

WITH THAILAND : HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


S. SINGARAVELU 


In October 1931 , Dr. H. G. Quaritch Wales , describing the Coronation 
and Anointing Ceremonies of the seventh ruler of the present Chakri 
Dynasty, King Prajadhipok ( 1925 - 1935 ) , in his treatise on Siamese 
State Ceremonies, referred to the fact that the High Priest of Siva , after 
rendering homage to the King who was seated on the Bhadrapitha throne , 
pronounced the Tamil mantra , the Siamese name of which ( Pæt pratū 
Sivālai) meant Opening the Portals of Śivalaya . Dr. Wales mentioned 
also in the same book that the Tamil mantra was recited by Maharaja 
Gru of the Thai Court Brahmans also on the occasion of another Siamese 
State Ceremony , namely , Triyambāvāy - Tripāvay ( popularly known as 
Lo Jin Ja — Pulling the Swing ) or the Swinging Festival . Also, on the 
seventh day of the same festival which used to be held annually in Bang 
kok and in the former capitals of Ayudhya and Sukhodaya as well as in 
other chief cities of the Thai realm such as Nakhorn Sri Thammarat 
(Ligor ) in the first lunar month and later in the second month , yet 
another mantra , called Lõripāvay, was said to have been recited by four 
Brahmans. 

Then , in July 1955 , Prof. Xavier S. Thani Nayagam , soon after a 
successful study - tour of South - east Asian countries including Burma , 
Cambodia , Indonesia , Malaysia , and Thailand , published his paper on 
Tamil Cultural Influences in South - east Asia in the Tamil Culture ( IV , 
3 , July 1955 ). It was in this paper that Prof. Thani Nayagam made 
known for the first time the fact that the Tamil verses recited at the 
Thai Coronation Ceremony and the Swinging Festival were those from 
Manikkavacakar s Tiruvempāvai.3 

Subsequently in 1961 , Prof. T. P. Meenakshisundaram wrote his 
Cayāmil Tiruvempāvai Tiruppāvai ,4 in which he gave an account in 
Tamil of the Thai State Ceremonies including the Coronation Ceremony 


1 H. G. QUARITCH WALES , Siamese State Ceremonies ( 1931 ) , p . 83 . 
2 Ibid , p . 249 . 

3 XAVIER S. THANI NAYAGAM , Tamil Cultural Influences in South - east Asia , 
in Tamil Culture, IV , 3 , ( 1955 ) . 

4T . P. MEENAKSHISUNDARAM , Cayamil Tiruvempavai Tiruppavai. Madras , 
1961 . 
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and the Swinging Festival. Then in 1963 , on his way back from a visit 
to the University of Malaya , Prof. Meenakshisundaram visited the 
Brahman Temple in Bangkok and ascertained that the Tamil mantra 
mentioned by Dr. Wales in his book , consisted of Tēvāram verses of 
Tirunāvukkaracar. 

In the same year , the National Education ( Indian Schools) Deve 
lopment Council , Malaya , made provision for an Endowment Fund at 
the University of Malaya for purposes of facilitating research in the 
field of Tamil Cultural Contacts with Thailand and Cambodia . With 
the assistance of the Research Funds made available for carrying out 
research in Thailand , the writer of the present paper was able to under 
take a month - long field -trip to Thailand in April 1965. In the course 
of this trip , thanks to the good offices of H. H. Prince Dani Nivat 
Kromamun Bidyalabh , President of the Privy Council , in Bangkok , the 
author of the present paper was able to meet Phra Maharaja Gru , 
Vamadeva Muni, the present Chief Brahmanical Priest of the Royal 
Thai Household , and Phragru Asadachariyan in the Brahmin Temples 
in Bangkok , and record recitation of the verses entitled Pæt pratū 
Sivālai ( Opening the portals of śivālaya ) Pit pratū krailāt ( Closing 
the portals of Kailāsa ) and Lõripāvāy ( Elor - empāvāy , the refrain of 
the Tiruvempāvai verses ) . He was also able to obtain microfilm copies 
of the manuscripts containing these verses written in the old South 
Indian Grantha script.6 

With the help of the recorded recitation of Phra Maharaja Gru 
Vamadeva Muni who recited the Pæt pratū Sivālai and the Pit pratū 
Kruilāt, and that of Phra Gru Asadacnariyan who recited the Loripāvāy, 
and also with the assistance of the manuscripts containing the texts of 
these verses , it has been possible to identify ( a ) the pæt pratū Sivālai 
with the first eleven stanzas of the first Tirumurai ( beginning with to 
țuțaiya ceviyan ) of the Tamil Tēvāram sung by Tirugñānacampantar, as 
well as with the first ten verses of the seventh Tirumurai ( beginning with 
pittā pirai cūți perumānē ) of Cuntarar ; ( b ) the Pit pratū Krailāt with 


5 The present Maharaja Gru , Vamadeva Muni , and Phragru Asadachariyan 
are living just next to the Brahmanical temples of Siva , Vishnu and Ganesa 
situated near the Wat Suthat in Bangkok . There are Brahman families in Bangkok , 
Nakhorn Srithammarat ( Ligor ) , and Pattalung . But according to Phra Rajgru 
Vamadevamuni , there are only eight Brahmins in Bangkok and four in Nakhorn 
Sritammarat who have been initiated through the ceremony known as Pvaj Brat , 
consisting of two stages , the first of taking the cord of three strings, and the second 
of taking the cord of six strings . Those who are not initiated are regarded as 
unsuitable to perform the Brahmanical ceremonies. The initiation ceremonies 
are held only in Bangkok and Nakhorn Srithammarat , and they are conducted 
by the Phra Rajagru . 

6 In this context , grateful acknowledgement is made of the kind help and 
assistance extended to the present author by a number of his friends in Bangkok . 
Special mention should be made of the following : H. H. Prince Dhani Nivat, 
Phya Anuman Rajadhon , Mr. J. J. Boeles , Mrs. Chavalit, and the members of 
the Malaysian High Commission in Bangkok , particularly Mr. Ahmad Kamil and 
Mr. V. D. Pitchai Pillai . 
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the first ten stanzas of the fourth Tirumurai ( “ Tiruvatikaivīrattānam ) 
sung by Appar or Tirunāvukkaracar, and ( c ) the Lòripāvāy with the first 
eleven verses of Tiruvempāvai of Mānikkavācakar s Tiruvācakam . 

The immediate question arising from the identification of these 
sacred Tamil verses of the Sivaite Tēvāram is : How is it that the re 
citation of these verses had become an integral part of the Thai State 
Ceremonies of the Coronation and the Swinging Festival ? It is not 
easy to answer the question unless and until one is acquainted with the 
historical background, particularly of religion , relating to the penin 
sular region of South - east Asia in general and in the territory now cover 
ed by Thailand in particular . 

To begin with , let us briefly review the geographical features of 
the present - day Thailand. Thailand is situated right in the middle of 
the Indo - Chinese peninsula , bound by Burma on the west and partly 
on the north -west, by Laos on the north , north - east and partly east , and 
by Cambodia on the east. The southern part of the land juts deep into 
the Malay peninsula between the Bay of Bengal and the South China 
Sea. Topographically, the country may be divided into four areas : the 
northern , the north -eastern , the central, and the southern areas . The 
northern area is mountainous terrain divided into four valleys by the 
four rivers of Mae Ping , Mae Wang , Mae Yom , and the May Man 
Nan , which finally unite their waters in the Maenam Chao 
Phraya ( the mother -of- the - waters - in - chief ) which is the principal river 
of the Thai kingdom . ( In Thailand , a river is correctly known as Mae 
Nam— mother of water , but this is often abbreviated to Mae or Nam . ) 
The north - eastern Thailand is a saucer -shaped plateau with the great 
river of Mae Khong (Mekong ) as its eastern boundary. The Central 
Thailand is a large alluvial plain known as the Menam basin . Its prin 
cipal and well -known river is the Menam Chao Phraya . On the left 
bank of this river , some forty kilometres from its mouth , stands Bang 
kok ( the official name in an abbreviated form is Krungdep , the capital 
city of gods ), the capital of Thailand, while on its right bank is located 
the city of Dhonburi which was Thailand s capital some 190 years ago, 
after which Bangkok or Krungdep became the Thai capital . The south 
ern or the peninsular Thailand consists of a long peninsula extending 
from the head of the Gulf of Siam down to the northernmost Malaysian 
states of Perlis , and Kedah . 

Let us next review the demographical features of Thailand . In 
order to understand the composition of the population of almost any 
country in South and South - east Asia , it is necessary to remember that 
the population of almost every country in the region has been influenced 
by the great racial and tribal movements of people which have been 
going on for millenia in the past . It is particularly significant to note 
that the general direction of these movements has been southwards and 
eastwards, and that even to this day there are traces of this age - old 
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tendency . The population of Thailand would seem to have been no 
exception to the general tendency, in so far as its composition has been 
influenced by no less than four main waves of migration , namely , the 
Austronesian , the Mon - Khmer , the Tibeto - Burman , and the Thai . 
( The terms used here must be regarded as names of language groups , 
not necessarily of races . ) Of these four main waves of migration , the 
first two , i.e. the Austronesian and the Mon -Khmer are surmised to 
have started from a western centre (India ? ), while the latter two , the 
Tibeto - Burman and the Thai are believed to have started from two 
different northern centres , one probably from the eastern part of the 
Tibetan plateau , and the other from southern China where several mil 
lions of Thai - speaking people are said to remain to this day. 

Of the origin and course of the Austronesian , very little is known , 
except that the Austronesian wave probably under the pressure from 
the next wave , the Mon - Khmer , advanced and peopled the islands and 
the east Indian Archipelago , leaving behind remnants on the shores of 
the mainland . ( There are about 400,000 Austronesians Pattani 
Malays and the sea -faring Chaonam or Chaole , also known as Orang 
Laut in Malay, and as Seleung in Burmese , living in the territory of 
Thailand today , most of them in the southern provinces .) 

The Mon -Khmer group would seem to have comprised of no less 
than fourteen sub - groups, the most important of them being the Lawa , 
Mon , Khmer , and the Annamite. It is reliably learnt that most of 
northern Thailand was formerly peopled by the Lawa . From their old 
deserted fortified towns and their tombs , especially in Muang Yuam 
( Muang means town ) to the west of Chiang - mai ( “New City ) as well 
as from what is told in the northern chronicle , the Lawa were formerly 
ruled by mighty kings , who headed large armies with elephants to be 
used against the invading Mon , who after their conquest of the Lawa 
about the seventh century A.D. began to people the Menam plain and 
large tracts of northern Thailand prior to arrival of the Thai . 

The Khmers ( or Cambodians ) occupied the provinces of Buriram , 
Surin , Khukhan , Ubon , Ratburi , and Kanchanaburi, while the Anna 
mites were settled in lower and the northern Thailand . 

The Thai group , whose original home is said to have been 
probably in south - western China , is known to have emigrated gradually 
into the Indo - Chinese peninsula . During the period of migration , one 
of the western off - shoots became the Shans of Burma. On the other side 
of the peninsula , many of the Thai came into Tonking including the 
Laos of the Lao state , and settled down in the Mekhong basin . Further 


7 The Munda languages of Chotanagpur in Bihar , India , are known to 
represent the western end of a chain of languages stretching from Northern 
India across South - east Asia to the shores of Tonking . 

8 The Mon -Khmer group is said to include the following : Sakai , Lawa , 
Kamuk or Puteung, Chaobon , Chawng, So , Saek , Kaleung , Ka Brao , Ka Hinhao , 
Sui or Kin , Khmer , Mon , and Annamite. 
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west of the Lao state in the northern direction were the northern Thai of 
Chiangsen which was on the northern border of the present-day Thailand . 
The various Thai groups of people who seem to have been always on 
the move gradually settled themselves in the peninsula in several small 
independent principalities. 

Having thus reviewed briefly the diverse ethnic and language 
groups of peoples who have in the course of time made up the popula 
tion of Thailand , it is important to stress that the various groups of 
people who had come to settle down in the territory now known as 
Thailand have intermixed not only with the natives of their adopted 
land but also with each other and have become assimilated after a few 
generations into a homogeneous whole . It is largely due to this fact 
that the cultures of Thailand as expressed in her religion , arts, literature, 
social system , habits , and customs reveal a unity in a general sense with 
her neighbours, the Cambodians, the Mons, and to a certain extent with 
the Burmese , and the Malays, but with local or regional diversities in 
different proportions . 


POLITICAL BACKGROUND 

With regard to the political background of the country , it is be 
lieved that between the 5th century A.D. and the 7th century A.D. , the 
northern and the western sectors as well as the central sector of the 
territory were under the domination of the Indianized Mon - speaking 
people of the Dvaravati kingdom , while the eastern sector , comprising 
the basins of the Mun , and the Mae Khong formed largely part of the 
ancient Hinduized Khmer empire between the 1st century A.D. and the 
first half of the 13th century A.D. , that is to say , beginning from the 
Funan period ( 1st century A.D. C. A.D. 550 ) through the Chenla 
period ( A.D. 550 802 ) and to the Kambuja or Angkor period ( A.D. 
802—1215 ) . The southern region was under suzerainty of the Indianized 
Sumatran empire of Sri Vijaya ( A.D. 657 —- 1157 ). In the meantime, the 
Thai as a race had been emigrating gradually from their home in south 
west China into the Indo -Chinese peninsula . Towards the 7th century 
A.D. the Thais were in Yunnan where they had founded the powerful 
kingdom of Nan - Chao . Subsequently they emigrated gradually into 
the fertile plains of the peninsula watered by the Chao Phraya and Mae 
Khong, and established themselves in several independent principalities. 
There is no doubt that the Thai had been before that time already in 
the land of the Mon and the Khmer empires, but they were only a 
minority , and formed themselves into semi- independent principalities ." 


CULTURAL BACKGROUND 

The cultures of the pre - Thai period would seem to have been 


9 PHYA ANUMAN RAJADHON , The Cultures of Thailand ( p.6 .), Thailand Culture 
Series, No. 1 , 4th edn . , Bangkok, 1956 . 
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influenced predominantly by Indian cultural elements particularly in the 
field of religion : Both Buddhism and Brahmanism were the religions of 
the Dvaravati , the Khmer and the Sri Vijaya empires either alternately 
or sometimes even concurrently , 10 but as far as the Dvaravati kingdom 
was concerned , the predominant religion during the period between the 
4th and 8th century would seem to have been Buddhism which gave ex 
pression to the Dvaravati art , possessing characteristics of the Indian 
art of the Gupta period ( 4th century — 5th century A.D.). 

The bearers of these Indian elements to reach the Indo - Chinese 
peninsula would seem to have been the Buddhist missionaries, probably 
Sona - thera and Uttara - thera , and their companions who were sent by 
King Ashoka ( 264 — 227 B.C. ) to Suvarnabhumill around 243 B.C. The 
form of Buddhism disseminated by the missionaries of King Ashoka 
was the Theravada Buddhism . And it is also believed that it was from 
places like Nakhorn Pathom that the Theravada Buddhism spread 
further along the shores of the Gulf of Siam and even to Cambodia . 

About the end of the first century A.D. , King Kanishka under 
whom rose the Mahayana sect of Buddhism in the Punjab , sent mis 
sionaries to China , Tibet , and Southern India . According to Dr. H. G. 

10 Ibid , p . 9. Phya Anuman refers to a Thai saying among the people of 
the Central area where Hinduism still has some force : ‘ Buddhism and Hinduism 
usually uphold each other . See also SIR CHARLES ELIOT, Hinduism and Buddhism , 
an historical sketch ( 3 V ) , V. 3 , p . 120 ff. 

11 LUANG BORIPAL BURIPHAND , ( formerly of the National Museum , Depart 
ment of Fine Arts, Bangkok ) , while accepting the general view that the term 
Suvarnabhumi referred to all territory lying between India in the west and China in 
the east, argues that the capital of Suvarnabhumi could very well have been located 
in Nakhorn Pathom of Thailand where one of the greatest Buddhist stupas ever 
built in South - east Asia , namely the Phra Pathom Chedi , is to be found . The 
stupa of Nakhorn Pathom , minus the upper part, believed to have been added 
at a later period , would seem to show exactly the same construction and style of 
the stupa of Sanchi in India . Furthermore , archaeological objects found in the 
region of the Dvaravati kingdom include Dhammachakra or the Wheel of Law 
and Deer which were the symbols of the first sermon of Lord Buddha , preached 
at the Deer Park , Benares , after his Enlightenment . Since the Wheel of Law 
together with the Deer were the early symbols especially revered by the Theravada 
Buddhists, Luang Boribal Buriphand argues that the capital of Suvarnabhumi 
could probably have been situated at the site of the present- day Nakhorn Pathom . 

Be that as it may , from some time about the beginning of the Christian 
era , the Tenasserim coast and the Malay peninsula were known in India as the 
‘ country of Gold or Suvarnabhumi, and Suvarnadvipa , island or peninsula of 
Gold . Shortly after the beginning of the Christian era , Greek geographers began 
to designate the coast as Chryse the Golden ( the Golden Chersonese ), or penin 
sula . Mining camps are known to have grown up in the region and around them 
small agricultural settlements. One of the earliest settlements, and according to 
Lawrence Palmer Briggs , perhaps the earliest was the present village of 
Takuapa , just south of the isthmus of Kra . This is said to have been the finest 
harbour on the west coast of the peninsula . The mart of Takola , which Ptolemy 
located on this coast about the middle of the second century A.D. has also been 
identified with Takuapa . Tambralinga (Nakhorn Srithammarat, or Ligor ) , just 
south of the Bay of Bandon , is said to have existed as early as the second century . 
Thus at an earlier date , permanent settlements of which the Takuapa settlement 
of a somewhat later period has been identified as a South Indian Tamil one , were 
established on both sides of the peninsula , which could serve as alternative routes, 
in some cases , to the long trip around the southern tip of the peninsula , spring 
boards so to say, for the penetration of the valleys of the Menam and the Mekong. 
See also PAUL WHEATLEY, The Golden Khersonese , Kuala Lumpur, 1961 . 
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Quaritch Wales it was from the latter point ( Southern India ), 
Mahayanism spread to the Sumatra kingdom of Sri Vijaya.12 When 
this kingdom extended its way over the Malay peninsula , Mahayana 
Buddhism reached the southern sector of Siam as far as Pattani and 
Surathani. For example , the Phra Maha Dhat of Jaiya and the Phra 
Maha of Nakhorn Sri Tammarat ( Ligor ) are said to be stupas built in 
Sri Vijaya style. The Buddha and Bodhisattva images found in 
Southern Thailand are all made of the Mahayanist style . Mahayanism 
was to find its way subsequently to Cambodian kingdom as well . 

Apart from these trends of Buddhist influence , Brahmanism is also 
known to have reached the Indo - Chinese peninsula in the early cen 
turies of A.D. , first through the founder of the Kingdom of Funan , 
Hun - T ien (Kaundinya ) and the Indian Brahmans who followed him . 
Kaundinya ( 1st century A.D. ) is said to have married Liu - yeh of Funan , 
and they had a son who succeeded to the throne and thus founded the 
First Kaundinya dynasty . Subsequently , about the beginning of the 
fifth century , an Indian Brahman from Pan - P an , who was either named 
Kaundinya or assumed the name of the earlier Indian immigrant ruler, 
became king of Funan . 

Prof. Jean Filliozat in his paper on the Tamil influence in South 
east Asia has drawn attention to the Tamil Puranānūru poem of the 
Classical period in which the poet Āvūr Mūlankilār eulogises the great 
valour demonstrated by one Kauniyan Vinnantāyan s ancestors in con 
quering the enemies of śiva (Puranānūru , 166 : 1-9 ). According to the 
colophon suffixed to the verse of Puranānūru , Kauniyan Vinnantāyan 
was a Pārppān ( literally a Seer , but later used to refer to a brahman 
in the Tamil country ) of Pūñcirrūr in the Cõla country in South India , 
and Kauniyan was of the Kaundinya Köttiram ( gotra ). Prof. Fil 
liozat is of the opinion that though the Kaundinya gotra ( or sect) was 
of north Indian origin , the members of the sect or clan had played an 
important role in upholding śivaism in South India . It is also significant 
that the Kaundinyan of the Cola country and the Kaundinya of the 
Funan kingdom were both keenly interested in safeguarding śivaism 
at about the same historical period , and also that they both claimed 
descent from the same ancestry . 

Some of the important changes which appear to have taken place 
during this early period of brahmanization in the Indo -Chinese penin 
sula were : ( a ) The systematization and extension of the worship of 
brahmanical deities , especially the state worship of Śiva- linga under 
the vocable of Mahēsvara , ( b ) The introduction of South India alpha 
bet , 13 and ( c ) The introduction of the Śaka era which was in common 
use on the South - east coast of India . 


12 H. G. QUARITCH WALES , Siamese State Ceremonies. ( p . 13 ) , London , 1931 . 

13 DR . B. CH . CHHABRA believes it is proper to call the script of this period 
a Pallava script. He says : “ It is a very remarkable fact that the earliest known 
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Of these developments, the establishment of worship of śiva - linga 
as the central cult of the state , which seems to have taken place about 
this time in Funan as it did in Champa as well , is particularly note 
worthy. Śiva , originally believed to have been a Vedic god ( Rudra ) 
later known as Śiva the destroyer in the Brahmanic system of Trimurthi 
( Brahma , śiva , and Vishnu ) came to be worshipped in Southern India , 
Indo - China , and Indonesia as the god of change and therefore of re 
production . He was generally represented in the temples by the form 
of the linga , the male symbol of generation , which in Indo - Chinese 
peninsula came to be stylized as a vertical cylinder with a square base , 
an octagonal upright column and an oblong dome . The royal linga 
of the state , under the vocable of Mahēsvara ( the great Isvara = Śiva ) 
was placed in a temple on the hill ( signifying the Mahāmēru ) which 
formed the centre of every capital of Indianized Indo - China and became 
identified with the welfare of the state . 

The worship of the Śiva - linga seems , from the first, to have been 
recognized as a State Cult in Funan , later on in other autochthonous 
kingdoms of the Indo - Chinese peninsula . It did not interfere with the 
worship of other gods . Indeed , the syncretism of the worship of the 
śivaite Mahēsvara and the Mahayanist Lokēsyara , which forms such an 
interesting chapter in the later history of Indian religions in Indo - China , 
seems to have been in its early stages during the pre - Thai period. All 
through the history of the Cambodian kingdoms , until the simple wor 
ship of Sinhalese Theravada Buddhism was introduced , kings who were 
fervent Vishnuites and Mahayana Buddhists are known to have care 
fully observed all the rites connected with the state worship of Mahēs 
vara . 

( Even to this day , the Bako in Theravadist Cambodia and the 
Phra Maharaja Gru of Thailand who have charge of certain important 
rites and ceremonies are Brahmans whose hereditary functions in con 
nexion with the extinct State - Cult are still respected .) 

Together with śivaism , the cult of Vishnu would also seem to have 
found a place in the religious life of the Khmer kingdom as evidenced 


14 


inscriptions found in those countries of the Far East are all composed in Sanskrit, 
all belonging approximately to the same period , the fifth century , and are written 
in a script which in every respect is identical with the Grantha character used at 
the time on the coast of Coromandel ..... Even more significant is the pheno 
menon that for several centuries, the Pallava Grantha remained the only script 
in vogue in Further India and in Indonesia ( if at least we are to judge from the 
evidence of the inscriptions) and that during this period it exhibits a development 
running parallel with that which we notice in the contemporary records of Coro 
mandel .. . " — Expansion of Indo - Aryan Culture during Pallava Rule as 
evidenced by the Inscriptions, in Journal of Proceedings, Archive Society of Bengal, 
Calcutta , 1935. p . 56 . 

With regard to other script used for the inscriptions , it is said that during 
the reign of Yasovarman I ( A.D. 889 - 900 ) of Cambodia , the Nagari script of 
Magadha (which has been in use in Java since the latter part of 8th century ) was 
introduced into Cambodia , but this new super - ornamental script seems to have 
disappeared early in his reign itself. — L. P. BRIGGS, The Ancient Khmer Empire, 
New Series , Vol . 41 , part 1 , Philadelphia , 1951 , p . 106 . 

14 L. P. BRIGGS , The Ancient Khmer Empire. Philadelphia . 1951. p . 25 . 
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by the fact that statues of Vishnu , with cylindrical coiffure of the 
Gupta period ( A.D. 320 — 600 ) have been found all over the regions 
covered by the kingdom.15 In this context , mention may also be made 
of the remains, found at Srideb in what is now Central Siam , of an an 
cient city containing some ruins of towers, several statues , chiefly im 
ages of Vishnu , believed by Dr. Wales ( who explored the site in 1935 . 
1936 ) to date at least from the first quarter of the sixth century A.D. 
The architecture and art are admitted by Dr. Wales to be purely Indian , 
without any resemblance to either ancient or classical Khmer art . The 
connexion of Srideb with Mon settlements in the Mekhong-Menam 
delta , has not yet been worked out satisfactorily . In spite of their differ 
ences in religion Srideb was Vishnuite, while Dvaravati was Buddhist 
-- they seem to have existed in close contact with each other . 

In later years (Chenla period ), the chief sculptures would appear 
to have been statues of Harihara , half - Vishnu and half - siva , whose 
worship characterised the seventh century Chenla , particularly the reign 
of Isanavarman I. These statues of sand -stone , varied from one to two 
metres in height , but were generally about the natural size of a man . 
The upper arms, when not broken , were joined to the arm of support 
and held the trident of śiva and the discus and conch of Vishnu . The 
lower arm on the śiva side held the jewel , while on the Vishnu side it 
rested on the club of Vishnu , which formed part of the support . The 
coiffure was cylindrical, the jața of śiva on the right. This interesting 
form of Harihara ( also known as Sambhu - Vishnu ) is said to have first 
appeared on the rocks of Badami and Mahavellipur in South India , in 
the Pallava country some time before A.D. 450. The fact that there 
was such a worship of the compound deity , Vishnu -ſiva , indicates that 
there was no serious hostility between the principal Śivaite cult and 
Vishnuism in the ancient Cambodian kingdom.16 This kind of syn 
cretism of Śivaism and Vishnuism is one of the most interesting facts of 
the history of religions in South - east Asia . [ No less similar was the 
syncretism between śivaism and Mahayana Buddhism during the reign 
of Yasovarman I ( A.D. 889 - 900 ) : For some time the ancient Univer 
sity of Nalanda in Maghada , North India , had been a centre of Maha 
yana influence , where Buddhist doctrines mixed with Śivaism , Shaman 
ism , Tantrism , magic practices etc. were elaborated.17 The śailendra 
Maharajas, all powerful in the archipelago , were enthusiastic worship 
pers of this religion. The influence of the religion was not wholly 
Mahayanist, for at that time a peculiar syncretism is said to have been 
taken place at Nālanda between Mahayanism and śivaism , and the two 


15 Ibid , p . 35 . 

16 Ibid , p . 55. An inscription of Ang Pou , dating from Isanavarman I ( A.D. 
611 635 ) reign says : Victorious are Hara and Acyyuta become one for the 
good of world , though as the spouses of Parvati and Sri they have different 
forms." SIR CHARLES ELIOT, ( op . cit . ) , V. 3 , p. 114 . 

17 PAUL Mus , Les religions de L Indochine , 1 : 103 — 156. ( 1931 ) . 
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faiths were working side by side in perfect harmony . ] 

Another important religious development in the pre - Thai period 
( especially towards the end of Chenla period ) was the religious founda 
tion of priestly family which came to hold the hereditary position of 
hotar ( royal chaplain ) and purohita ( chief priest ) for the Deva - raja18 
( royal god ). It is said that this tradition was initiated during the early 
part of the Kambuja period by Jayavarman II ( A.D. 802 ) on his return 
from a trip to Java to the court of the Sailendra Maharaja.19 Accord 
ing to the Sdok Kak Thom inscription , a wise guru , named śivakai 
valya , was chosen as hotar, and he was ordered by the king to bring all 
his family , with women and children . The king also gave orders to 
grant Śivakaivalya a piece of land to establish a sruk ( village ) called 
Kuti and assign it to him as residence . This sacerdotal hierarchy would 
also seem to have been introduced hand in hand with the establishment 
of the Devaraja cult . To begin with , Jayavarman II moved his capital 
to the site of the royal city of Hariharalaya ( abode of Harihara ) and 
established the Devaraja cult on Mount Mahendra which was of suit 
able eminence for the location of his tower - temple for the royal god 
(Devaraja ) which idea he had probably borrowed from Java , in imita 
tion of the central mountain and temple of siva on Mount Kailāsa . 
The inscription of Sdok Kak Thom continues : “ Then His Majesty 
Paramesvara ( posthumous name of Jayavarman II ) went as Kurung 
( king ) on the Mahendra parvata and śivakaivalya went also to reside 
in this city for the service of His Majesty as it already had been estab 
lished ... , Then a Brahman named Hiranyadama, skilled in magic 
science , came from Janapada , because His Majesty Paramesvara had 
invited him to perform a ceremony that would make it impossible for 
this country of the Kambuja to pay any allegiance to Java and that 
there should be , in this country , one sole sovereign , who should be 
Chakravartin ." 20 Hiranyadama prepared the ritual for the royal linga 
bestowing upon the king the power of Chakravartin , of which the linga 
was the symbol, a sort of ceremony establishing the divine right of 
king 

This ceremony is said to have taken place in A.D. 802. It was the 
Khmer declaration of Independence . It had the effect of establishing 
the Supreme Government by divine sanction and of rendering Kambu 
jadesa independent of Java . What was the nature of the ceremony by 


18 PROF . GEORGE COEDES generally refers to the Devaraja as God - King. In 
Khmer , Deva - Raja is called Kamrateng jagat ta raja . 

19 For the background story of Jayavarman Il s trip to Java , see L. P. BRIGGS, 
The Ancient Khmer Empire, pp . 67 — 69. Briefly it is said that when Java , and 
the Malay peninsula were being conquered by the Sailendra ( 8th century A.D. ) , 
the Cambodian ruler also did not escape from the raid. The Sailendra Maharaja 
is said to have taken the Khmer king by surprise, beheaded him and placed a new 
king on the throne as his vassal . 

20 GEORGE COEDES and PIERRE DUPONT, L Inscription de Sdok Kak Thom . 
st . 70-77 . 
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which a Chakravartin king was seated on the throne, thus at one stroke 
making the Khmer king sovereign over all the chieftains in the Kambuja ? 

The inscription of Sdok Kak Thom says Hiarnyadama brought 
the memory of four holy texts which he used in preparing the magic 
formula . Then he recited them from beginning to end in order to re 
duce them to writing and to teach śivakaivalya to make the formula . 
Then he directed śivakaivalya to make the ritual concerning the Deva 
raja , i.e. the institution of the royal linga under the vocable of the first 
part of the king s name plus Isvara ( Śiva ) , thereby identifying the king 
with Śiva — a sort of apotheosis of the king during his life . ( The king 
god was conceived to be the eternal abstract essence of the king con 
founded with the divine essence and worshipped in the form of a 
linga .) “ This miraculous linga , ” says Prof. Coedès , “ sort of palladium 
of the kingdom , is generally considered as having been obtained from 
Śiva , by the intermediary of a Brahman who gives it to the king founder 
of the dynasty ...... " 21 The sage Bhrgu is said to have performed 
the same service for Uroja , founder of the dynasty of Indrapura in 
Champa in A.D. 875.22 Agastya , the legendary saint of the Tamil 
country , seems to have performed a similar service for Java in And 
760.23 

Another important aspect of the Devaraja cult was that Jayavar 
man made the celebration of the cult of the Devaraja hereditary in the 
head of the family of sivakaivalya . This raised śivakaivalya to the 
position of supreme pontiff and established a sort of sacerdotal hier 
archy in Cambodia . The succession is said to have been matrilineal 
(matrivamsa ). 

In this context, mention must also be made of the tradition 
according to which the Devaraja changed residence according to the 
capitals where the monarch conducted him to watch over the royal 
power of the monarchs who succeeded each other. Of course , the 
chief priest of the Devaraja accompanied the royal god to whatever 
capital to which the monarch moved . 

The chief priest was either Śivaite or Vishnuite according to 
whether the monarch s general views were Sivaite or Vishnuite. For 
instance, during the reign of Jayavarman III , a Vishnuite king ( his 
posthumous name was Vishnuloka ) , the Brahmin Krishnapala Ama 
rendra , called Kesavabhatta , is believed to have been the chief priest of 
the worship of Vishnu . 

The function of the hotar sometimes included that of a guru. Thus 


21 GEORGE COEDES , La fondateur de la royaute angkorienne et les recentes 
decouvertes archeologigues an Phnom Kulen . Calaters stie ( Ecole Francaise 
d Extreme- Orient. Hanoi, 1938. 14:40 

22 R. C. MAJUMDAR , Ancient Indian Colonies in the Far East . I. CHAMPA . 
Lahore , 1927. pp . 82 --- 83. 

23 K. A. NILAKANTA SASTRI. Agastya , TBG , T6 : 471-345 . pp . 500 -- 503 . 
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the closest associates of the monarch were the chief purohita or hotar, 
who was assisted by other hotars , the guru and ministers . 

The purohitas and the gurus would seem to have been well -versed 
in the sastras . For instance , Sivasoma , the guru and apparently the 
chief adviser of Indravarman I ( A.D. 877—889 ) is said to have learned 
the sastras from the Bhagavat Samkara who Prof. Coedès thinks was 
the great Hindu philosopher Sankaracharya , who had just restored or 
thodox Brahmanism in India.24 

Several of the royal priests would actually seem to have been of 
the royal line on account of the practice of the monarchs who took the 
precaution of binding the purohita to the royal family by marriage. 
( Survayavarman I , a Mahayanist Buddhist , came from Tambralinga 
and became king of Cambodia in 1011 ; he is said to have taken the 
cautious step before he took a member of the family of the śivaite 
Śivacharya and making him a Royal Chaplain and using him in the 
construction of public works . 


SYNCRETISM OF BRAHMANISM AND MAHAYANA BUDDHISM 

During the reign of Jayavarman VII ( A.D. 1181 — 1215 ) , Mahayan 
ist Buddhism seems to have been dominant . The rise of the cult of 
Avalokitesvara ( or Lokesvara ) in Kambujadesa is said to have given a 
great impulse to the syncretism of religions there , especially that of 
Lokesvara Mahayanism and Mahesvara śivaism . ( The personage of 
Mahayana Buddhism who figures most in the iconography and inscrip 
tions of South - east Asia is the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara or Lokesvara . 
Lokesvara is usually represented as standing in the chalice of a lotus 
flower . He is the god of compassion . Like Śiva , Lokesvara is often 
represented with four arms and sometimes with four faces , looking 
towards the four cardinal points . ) 25 

Śivaism had its counterpart to the doctrine of the compassionate 
Lokesvara in the cult of Mahesvara , which was associated with linga 
in Indo - China . These two cults are said to have become so similar 
that they sometimes flourished side by side without friction . Indeed , 
the syncretism is said to have even extended to the personality and at 
tributes of the two deities : Lokesvara is pictured at Angkor with four 
faces and sometimes with the trident and even the frontal eye of 
Śiva.26 Mention was already made that the syncretism of śivaism and 
Vishnuism probably resulted in the substitution of Vishuraja for the 
Devaraja . During the reign of Jayavarman VII, the syncretism between 
śivaism and Mahayana Buddhism would seem to have resulted in the 


24 GEORGE COEdes. Les Etats hindouises d Indochine et d Indonesie (Histoire 
du Monde . 3. p . 187 . 

52 L. P. BRIGGS, The Ancient Khmer Empire. p. 228 . 

26 LOUIS FINOT, Lokesvara en Indochine, in Etudes Asiatiques. 2V Paris 
1925. pp . 230 - 231 . 
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substitution of Buddharaja.27 

Thus far , an attempt was made to trace in brief outline the main 
religious trends in the Indo - Chinese kingdoms during the pre - Thai 
period ( roughly between 1st century A.D. and the early part of the 13th 
century A.D. ) . It now remains for us to consider the historical signifi 
cance of these cultural trends in the sphere of religion of the pre - Thai 
period to the cultural trends in the kingdom or kingdoms which were the 
successors of the already far - flung but extremely weakening empire of 
Kambujadesa . But before embarking upon a consideration of the cul 
tural trends, something must be said of the important political develop 
ments that took place in the Indo - Chinese peninsula at the turn of the 
13th century A.R 

According to the master of Indo -Chinese studies , Prof. George 
Coedès , the 13th century in South - east Asia marks a veritable turning 
point in the history of the region.28 Prof. Coedès is of the opinion that 
it was the Mongols under their great chief , Gengis Khan , who caused 
such a disturbance to the old kingdoms of South - east Asia that history 
in the region took another direction turning on different scenes and 
different peoples . Gengis Khan , since the time of his accession as the 
Chief of the Turko -Mongol tribes in 1206 was seeking to obtain vassal 
tribute from foreign sovereigns. After the accomplishment of conquer 
ing an empire that extended from Canton to the banks of the Black Sea 
and to the Persian Gulf , the Mongols turned their attention to Japan 
and South - east Asia . Japan however was for the Mongols a complete 
check that was to end in disaster later in 1281. Their attempts were 
equally unsuccessful in Vietnam in 1287 , after fruitlessly trying to 
stamp out the Cham resistance . But the Mongols found some kind of 
recompense in Burma, and in 1287 after three campaigns their expedi 
tion finally took Pagan . Of course this episode had no lasting political 
consequences for the Mongol empire , but their political repercussions 
in South - east Asian political scene were far reaching. These in effect 
consisted in the temporary disappearance of the Burmese royalty. 

Somewhat earlier than this time , i.e. in A.D. 1220 , Jayavarman VII 
of Cambodia died . This event , according to Prof. Coedès, again pro 
vided the Thais of the middle Menam ( under the leadership of Khun 
Sri Indradit and his able son , Khun Rama Kamhaeng) with an oppor 
tunity to free themselves from Khmer suzerainty and establish the king 
dom of Sukhodaya in about 1257 . 

Subsequently in 1287 , the fall of Pagan furnished another opportu 
nity for the Thais to divide and share the power in south , notably at 
Martaban and others in small fiefs clustered on the rice culture plain 


27 L. P. BRIGGS , op . cit. p . 228 . 

28 GEORGE COEDES , " The 13th century in South - east Asia " , in The Proceeding 
of the 9th Pacific Congress, 1957. V. 3 ( Anthropology and Social Sciences ), pp . 38 

- 39 , published in Bangkok . 
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at the bend of Irawadi beyond Pagan . At the same time ( 1287 ) Mang 
ray , prince of Chiang Rai , and Ngan Muong , prince of Payao , and Rama 
Kamkhaeng , king of Sukhodaya , gathered together , and concluded 
a firm pact of friendship and then parted , each to return to his 
own country. In the following year ( 1288 ) , Mangray began to make 
ready for the conquest of the old Mon - kingdom of Haripunjaya (Lam 
pun ) which he concluded in 1292 , and in 1296 , he founded a new 
capital at Chiang Mai ( New City ). At the same time , another signatory 
of the 1287 pact , Rama Kamkhaeng , king of Sukhodaya, achieved 
hegemony over a greater number of Thai groups and considerably 
enlarged his territory. 

The direct and most important results of the events of the 13th 
century on the Indo - Chinese peninsula were : ( 1 ) The accession to 
independence of the Thais . ( 2 ) The succession of the Thai chiefs to a 
certain number of Burmese principalities in the Irawadi basin . ( 3 ) The 
decline of the old Khmer empire owing to Thai liberation. ( 4 ) The 
implantation of the Thais on the Malay peninsula and the consequent 
fall of the Sumatran empire of Sri Vijaya during the time of the Javanese 
kingdom of Majapahit. 

Now , turning to the Thai kingdom , after a century of brilliance , 
Sukhodaya ( also known as Sukhothai) became a vassal state of the 
kingdom of Ayudhya , founded by King Ramadhibodi I ( Prince of 
U - thong ) in 1350. The history of the kingdom of Ayudhya may be 
divided into five periods. During the first period ( covering the reigns 
of King Ramadhibodi, 1350 -- 1969 , and that of his four immediate 
successors) Ayudhya s suzerainty was established over the neighbour 
ing Thai principalities . During the second period , the kingdom was 
further extended especially in the north . The third period ( 1533 

1605 ) was that of the great wars with the neighbours , especially 
the Burmese , and the opening of trade relations with the Europeans. 
During the fifth period, Ayudhya was invaded by the Burmese ( in 
1763 ) , and after four years of fierce battle was completely destroyed in 
1767. One of the generals of the last king of Ayudhya , known as Phra 
Chao Tak Sin succeeded in driving the enemies of the country away , 
and became king of Thailand , and established his capital in Dhonburi, 
a city on the right bank of the river, Caho Phrya ( Menam ) . After a 
reign of several years ( 1767 - 1781 ) , he is said to have been seized by 
religious delusions . One of his generals, Chao Phrya Chakri, on his 
return from his victorious campaign against Cambodia , proclaimed 
himself king in 1782 , and established his capital on the opposite bank 
of the Menam on the actual site of the present Bangkok . King Chao 
Phrya Chakri , also known as Rama I ( 1782-1809 ) was succeeded by 
Phra Buddha Loet La Naphalai or Rama II ( 1809-1824 ). The other 
kings of the Chakri dynasty were : Phra Nang Klao , Rama III 
( 1824 — 1851 ) , Phra Chom Klao or Rama IV , better known as King 
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Mogkut ( 1851 1868 ) , Phra Chula Chom Klao or Rama V ( King 
Chulalongkorn, 1868 — 1910 ), Phra Mongkut Klao or Rama VI (King 
Vajiravudh, 1910 – 1925 ) , Phra Pok Klao or King Prajadhipok ( 1925 

1934 ) and King Ananda Mahidol ( 1934 1946 ) . The present king 
is King Bhumiphol Adundet . 

Turning now to the consideration of the religious trends during the 
Thai period , it must first be noted that much of the various Indian reli 
gious influence would seem to have been brought to bear on the Thai 
way of life rather indirectly by way of the Indianized kingdoms of Dva 
ravati , Sri Vijaya, and Cambodia during the pre - Thai period. One can 
trace this influence of the Indianized Khmer kingdom upon the Thai 
court ceremonials and other aspects of their culture , particularly after the 
Thais established their own kingdom of Sukhodaya , independent of the 
sovereignty of the Kambuja . First of all , making due allowance for the 
rise of the Theravada Buddhism and the passing of the power of the 
Brahmans ( even in Cambodia ) and the modifications incidental to chang 
ing conditions generally , one has reason to believe that the Thai kings 
soon after they declared complete independence from the Cambodian 
empire , surrounded themselves with the various appurtences of the erst 
while great Khmer royalty , particularly the court Brahmans whom they 
at first recruited from Cambodia29 where they could be found in large 
numbers probably because they were no longer required by the local 
rulers to consecrate their power of which they had none . 

There has been this vital connexion between Monarchy and Brah 
manism for centuries in the past : Although Buddhism soon became the 
religion of the people as well as their rulers, Brahmanical consecration 
of the sovereignty of the ruler through the chanting of their magical 
formula was still essential to the monarchy . The chanting of these 
formula or mantras were mostly observances for which Buddhism had 
not provided , for the observances were such as Buddha would have 
classed them among low arts ’ ; nevertheless public opinion and perhaps 
the higher echelons themselves had greater confidence in the skill and 
power of the Brahmans. 

As for the influence of the Brahmans in Thai court life, mention 
may be made of the Thai book entitled R’oang Năng Nabamasa , or the 
story of Lady Nabamasa which is considered a great source book of 
Brahmanical and other traditions of the Thai royalty . The author of 
the book is supposed to have been the daughter of a Brahman at the 
court of the kings of Sukhodaya . 

During the Ayudhya period also , court Brahmans are known to 
have been recruited from time to time both from Cambodia and from 
the peninsula, and most probably from South India as well. ( The earliest 
account of the Bangkok court Brahmans is that of Crawford , 30 who 


29 H. G. QUARITCH WALES , Siamese State Ceremonies. p . 60 . 
30 J. CRAWFORD, Embassy to Siam . London 1828. p . 119. 
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visited Thailand on an embassy in 1821. One of the Brahmans whom 
he met is said to have told Crawford that he was the fifth in descent 
from his ancestor who had first settled in Thailand , and who according 
to the statement of the Brahman came from the island of Ramesvaram 
in South India . Now , making an allowance of an average of thirty 
years for each generation of this Brahman family , the Brahman who 
came first to settle in Thailand must have lived at least 150 years before 
1821 ( the year of Crawford s mission ), i.e. 1671 , which year also 
happens to correspond to the reign of King Narayana of Ayudhya 
( 1657 — 1658 ) who is said to have favoured Brahmanism.31 

Just as in the ancient Khmer Empire , the Brahmans at the Thai 
court would seem to have been charged with several functions. One of 
them was to interpret supernatural omens to the kings. The Brahmans 
also helped in the work of calendar -making, and fixing the auspicious 
days for the State Ceremonies. The Brahman , i.e. the chief among 
them , was also a royal chaplain . Of all these functions , the most 
important one was to officiate at the State Ceremonials , particularly the 
Anointing and Crowning ceremony . 

According to H. H. Prince Dhani Nivat , 32 coronation in Thailand 
since the time of the inauguration of the Chakri dynasty , has been carried 
out in accordance with the reconstructed system of the ceremony drawn 
( on the basis of the corresponding ceremonies of the Ayudhya period ) 
by a Royal Commission appointed by the founder of the dynasty , King 
Rama I. Later King Mongkut ( 1851 – 1868) probably added much to 
the old rites in order to reconcile their Brahmanical nature ( in other 
word , syncretise ) with the people s national religion of Theravada 
Buddhism . 

The actual ceremony of the Thai coronation , or rather the 
Anointing and Crowning ritual, which is believed to legalise a king s 
accession to the throne , consists of a benediction of the precincts of the 
Maha Montien ( the Great Residence of the King ) in which the waters 
of anointment are also blessed . This benediction is carried out on 
three successive evenings by three separate chapters of abbots, while the 
high abbot chants a proclamation inviting all to give their moral 
support to the great national festival being held by His Majesty the King 
for the benefit of the realm . Meanwhile Brahmanical ceremonies to 
bless anointment and invoke the gracious attitudes of Hindu deities take 


31 With the final destruction of Ayudhya in 1767 , some of the Brahmins are 
said to have gone to Nakhorn Srithammarat from where King Tak Sin , on the 
re -establishment of the kingdom , is said to have recalled them and tried to collect 
all that had survived of their ceremonial lore . His successor and founder of the 
present Chakri Dynasty, King Rama I collected all the available information 
covering the coronation ceremony of the Ayudhya period and two years after his 
accession to the throne, he was anointed and crowned with full rites which after 
wards became the model for all future ceremonies. ( History of the Second Reign , 
p . 19 ) . See also H. G. QUARITCH WALES. op . cit. p . 70 . 

32 H. H. PRINCE DHANI Niyat, “ The Coronation ", in The Standard , May 6 , 
1950 , Bangkok . 
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place in a separate building within the Grand Palace . The king then 
goes through a purificatory ritual after which he seats himself on the 
octagonal throne , shaded by the white canopy of the State , facing east . 
He then receives the invitation to rule from the representatives of the 
people . The king accepts the invitation by receiving an anointment 
poured down his hand and sprinkles it on his head and turns round 
successively to other sectors of the octagonal throne . [ This is believed 
to represent an earlier Cambodian tradition of Indian origin by which 
the monarch who , wherever he went, acknowledged the loyalty of the 
people from all the (eight) quarters of his kingdom .] The king then 
walks over to the Bhadrabitha throne where the High Priest of śiva 
chants the verses of the Opening the Portals of śivalai , inviting the 
great god to pervade the person of His Majesty . The High Priest of 
Śiva then hands to the king the five principal articles of the royal 
regalia , namely , the great Crown of Victory, which the king himself puts 
on his head amidst fanfare ; the auspicious Sword of Victory, supposed 
to have been the Sword of State from the time of the great Khmer 
emperor, Suryavarman , and presented by a later Khmer monarch to 
King Rama I ; the Golden Sandals sanctified by the tradition of their 
grass originals having been the symbol of the sovereign power of the 
ancient Indian hero , Rāma ; the Fan and the Sceptre, thus making up the 
set of five articles of the royal regalia . Other articles are handed to the 
king afterwards : the Brahman girdle, an attribute of śiva , the discus, 
the traditional weapon of Vishnu , the sword , the gun , ( a weapon of 
recent times) and other weapons of the regalia. Then the king addresses 
the High Priest of śiva , extending his authority over the realm , exhort 
ing at the same time all to live in peace . To this injunction , the High 
Priest of Śiva replies on behalf of the people : I do receive the first 
gracious word of command given by Your Majesty . In the afternoon , 
the king grants a formal audience in the throne hall of Amarindra 
surrounded by the members of his court . This is in brief the Anointing 
and Coronation ceremony as it took place in 1950 . 

Now , to pose again the question raised at the beginning of this 
paper : How is it that the Brahmanical recitation of Tamil Śivaite 
verses of the Tēvāram ( i.e. Opening the Portals of śivālai ) have 
become an important feature of the Thai coronation ceremony ? The 
probable answer would seem to lie in the fact that the verses concerned 
are of sivaite character , and their recital by a Brahman is meant to 
invite Śiva down so that he might become merged in the person of the 
king. In this context , we may recall that a similar belief was largely 
responsible for the establishment and maintenance of the hereditary 
Brahmanical sacerdotal family of sivakaivalya in the ancient kingdom 
of Cambodia . In such a system of belief, the Brahman has played an 
important, perhaps an indispensable role , as an intermediary between 
the King and Śiva . The Tamil Śivaite hymns of the Tēvāram ( and 
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Tiruvempāvai verses) which are recited by the Thai Court Brahmans 
might well have reached Thailand through the Brahmans of South 
India . It is significant to note that the śivaite tradition , believed to 
have been introduced first by a member of the Kaundinya sect of South 
India around the first century A.D. is kept alive to this day in Thailand 
by the services of Phra Maharaja Gru whose ancestors are also said to 
have come from South India . Finally, when we recall the Tamil poet 
and author of the Puranānūru poem ( 166 ) , Āvur Mūlankilār s hope and 
wish that Kauniyan Vinnantāyan s meritorious service of protecting 
Sivaism would continue as long as there is the Himalayas, it is rather 
tempting to surmise that the Tamil poet might as well have been 
addressing the first Kaundinya , the founder of the kingdom of Funan 
in South -east Asia . 
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INTRODUCTION 
India lies between the great civilisations of the west in the Near Eastern 
countries , Egypt and Europe , and that of East Asia in China. With a 
great civilisation of her own , to quote from Samarendra N. Sen of the 
Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science , India , owing to her 
pre - eminent geographical position , was from the very beginning destined 
to play a vital role in the transmission and diffusion of ideas .1 It is 
now generally known that India has made valuable contributions to the 
Renaissance of Science in Europe via the Muslim - culture area between 
the 8th and 12th centuries of the Christian era . These include the Hindu 
decimal place - value notation , the zero symbol and the sine table . ? How 
ever , less attention has been paid to the influence of Indian science in 
East Asia until quite recently when the history of science in China is 
being investigated . It is found that the part played by Indian science 
in East Asia was no less fascinating than it was in the west . 

When Chang Ch’ien opened the overland silk roads linking 
China with her Western neighbours during the second century before 
the Christian era he observed at Bactria that Chinese bamboo and cloth 
from Szechuan had already found their way to the local market probably 
via India , thus indicating the possibility of contact between India and 
China even before his time. However, concrete evidence of cultural 
contact, particularly in the field of science , between the two countries 
can only be found after the arrival of Buddhism in China some four 
centuries afterwards, although certain instances of possible scientific 
interchange even before the time of Chang Ch’ien are opened to 
speculations. 


SOME POSSIBLE CASES OF EARLY CONTACT 


During the early Chou period , between the 11th and the 8th 
centuries before the Christian era , a number of special terms werè 


1 See Sen ( 14 ). 

2 For information regarding the development of science in India see for 
example the works of Das ( 3 & 4 ) Datta & Singh ( 5 ) , Kaye ( 9 ) , and Ray ( 13 ) . 

3 This has been brought to attention through the works of scholars like 
Needham ( 12 ) , Chu K o -chen ( 2 ), Yabuuchi ( 19) , etc. A brief account of Sino 
Indian intercourse is also given by Sen ( 14 ). 
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employed to denote the different days or periods within the lunar month . 
Among these were two particular names which have given rise to some 
speculation whether there was already cultural contact between India 
and China in that early period. According to firstly Wang Kuo - wei 
E me and then the Japanese historian of East Asian astronomy, 
Shinzō Shinjō the period between the 8th or 9th day to the 14th or 15th 
day of the lunar month was at that time known by the name chi shêng 
pa # while the 23rd day or 24th day to the last day of a lunar 
month or the 1st day of the following lunar month was called chi ssu pa 

. A more recent explanation by Tung Tso -pin PE 
suggests that the term chi shêng pa was used to indicate full moon , i.e. 
the 15th day of the lunar month , and that chi ssu pa , the first day of 
the lunar month . 

According to Ginzel, the period between the new moon and the full 
moon was known by the Sanskrit name śukla Paksha in India , while 
the second half of the lunar month was called Krishna Paksha. It has 
been suggested by Yabuuchi Kiyoshi PI that there might have 
been connection between the root pa in the Chinese terms chi shêng pa 
and chi ssu pa and the Sanskrit word Paksha. Yubuuchi also pointed 
out that these two Chinese terms were only used briefly during the early 
Chou period and then became obsolete.4 

The next problem concerns the 28 lunar mansions of the early 
Chinese . These lunar mansions , or hsiu are groups of stars dis 
tributed more or less along the Equator. In fact they were much nearer 
to the Equator two or three thousand years ago than they are now be 
cause of the change of position of the North Pole. The sidereal period 
of the moon round the earth is about 271 days , giving the average whole 
number 28. The moon therefore shifts its position successively from one 
lunar mansion to another from night to night . 

In connection with the 28 lunar mansions comes a question which 
has become a great controversy for well over a century , and with the 
last word yet to be said . In Indian astronomy there are the 28 Nak 
shatras, each with its own ‘ junction - star ( yogatārā ). Many believe that 
these two systems had a common origin , but the problem of which 
was the oldest , though much argued upon , still remains unsolved . There 
emerged into the picture a third party, for in Arabian astronomy there 
are the moon stations ( al -mañazil ). However, the Arabian system is 
now generally agreed upon as of much later origin than the Hindu sys 
tem , and for some time the claim seemed to be between the Chinese lunar 
mansions and the Hindu Nakshatras. Out of the 28 lunar mansions 9 
of them have the same determinant stars of the Yogatārās in 9 of the 
Nakshatras, as listed below.5 


4 See Yabuuchi ( 20 ). 

5 See further K o - chen ( 2 ) and Needham , vol. 3. For a detailed account of 
the Chinese 28 lunar mansions see for example Ho Peng Yoke ( 7 ). 
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LUNAR MANSION 


DETERMINANT STAR 


NAKSHATRA 


YOGATARA 


Chio 
Ti 
Ying Shih 
Tung Pi TTS 
Lou 妻 
Wei 
Mao 
Tsui Hsiehen 
Chên bố 


« Virginis 
oC Librae 
o Pegasi 
Y Pegasi 
B Arietis 
41 Arietis 
7 Tauri 
λ Orionis 
Y Corvi 


Chitra 
Visakha 
Purva Bhadrapada 
Uttara Bhadrapada 
Aswini 
Bharani 
Krittikas 
Mriga 
Hasta 


o Virginis 
c Librae 
o Pegasi 
a Pegasi 
B Arietis 
41 Arietis 
✓ Tauri 
, Orionis 
Y Corvi 


Many of the Chinese lunar mansions were known to the Chinese in 
the second millennium B.C. , although it is believed that the whole system 
of the 28 lunar mansions was not fully established until the 4th century 
before the Christian era . With regard to the 28 Hindu Nakshatras 
there has been a claim that the system was already established before 
the year 1200 B.C. basing on the statement in Hindu sutras Jyotisha and 
Baudháyána Srauta Sūtra that the sun was in the Nakshatra Dhanistā 
at the winter solstice , and in Aslesha at the summer solstice . Some 
maintain that the 28 lunar mansions were indigenous to the Chinese, 
others suggest that they were derived from Indian sources , and some 
say that the Nakshatras originated from the Chinese lunar mansions . 
Finally , comes another hypothesis saying that all the three systems, 
namely the Chinese lunar mansions , the Hindu Nakshatras and the 
Arabian al-mañazil, had a common origin in Babylonian astronomy, 
with Persia as one of the intermediate stages in the transfer of Baby 
lonian ideas to India and China . It is not the intention to enter into 
this controversial question here, but merely to give an example to 
indicate the possible existence of early cultural contact between India 
and China . 


SCIENTIFIC IDEAS IN THE WAKE OF BUDDHISM 

Much has been written regarding the spread of Buddhism to China. 
During the 3rd , 4th and 5th centuries of the Christian era many famous 
scholars from India and Kashmir went to China by land and sea , and 
spent many years in that country spreading the Buddhist doctrines and 
translating canonical texts. At the same time Chinese scholars and 
monks were also engaged in the work of translation , some of them , like 
the famous early 5th century monk Fa Hsien made pilgrimage 
to India in quest of further knowledge and Buddhist texts. We have 
evidence that Indian astronomical texts had already come to China 
following the wake of Buddhism during the Sui Dynasty between A.D. 
581 and A.D. 618. The Bibliographical Chapter of the Sui Shu 
( Official History of the Sui Dynasty ) , completed by Wei Chêng 
in the early 7th century , tells of the existence of a number of Hindu 


6 Suggested in Needham ( 12 ) vol. 3 . 
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mathematical and astronomical works, all titles of which begin , with the 
word Po -lo -mên meaning Brahminical . The following books 
are listed : 


Po -lo - men Tỏien- wền Ching = 6 3 3 = k ( Brahminical Canon 
of Astronomy) in 21 chapters . 
Po -lo -mên Chieh - Ch’ieh hsien - jên T ien -wên Shuo 9 Du 
ih * X4 ( Astronomical Dissertation of the Brahmin Adept 
Chieh - Ch’ieh ) , in 30 chapters. 
Po -lo - môn Tien - wên KE F x x ( Brahminical Astronomy), in 
1 chapter. 
Po-lo -mên Suan -fade e PoE ( Brahminical methods of cal 
culation ) , in 3 chapters . 
Po -lo -mên Yin Yang Suan Li se ( Brahminical 
calculation of the Calendar ), in 1 chapter. 
Po - lo -mên Suan -Ching en EFI (Brahminical Mathematical 
Treatise ), in 3 chapters. 
Po -lo -mên Chu Hsien Yao Fang ate FI Pilt ( Various 
Pharmaceutical Recipes of the Brahmin Adepts ), in 3 chapters. 
Po - lo -mên Yao Fang 19 (Brahminical Pharmaceutics), 
in 5 chapters. 


In is interesting to note that the Po - lo -mên Yin Yang Suan Li also 
appeared later on in a 9th century book catalogue in Japan , thus indi 
cating the importation of Hindu astronomy to the country via China . ? 
Anyway we can definitely assert here that at least by the 6th century , the 
Chinese had already gained some knowledge of Indian astronomy, mathe 
matics and medicine . We are also in a position now to consider some 
of the scientific ideas that had gone from India to China since that time. 


THE SEVEN LUMINARIES 

The idea of the so - called " Seven Luminaries ( Ch’i Yao t 7 ) was 
introduced to China with the Sardulakarna - vadana translated as the 
Motangi Sutra (Mo - têng -ch ieh Ching HH KH ) into Chinese in the 
year A.D. 230. The “ Seven Luminaries are the sun , the moon , Mars, 
Mercury, Jupiter , Venus and Saturn . The names are as follows : 


CHINESE 

SANSKRIT 
Jih Yao 2 Aditya 
Yüeh Yao P7 Soma 
Huo Yao ZA 22. Angāraka 
Shui Yao z Budha 


CHINESE 

SANSKRIT 
Mu Yao ** Vrihaspati 
Chin Yao pa sukra 
T’u Yao 17 Sanaiscara 


7 See for example Li Yen ( 11 ) p . 57 . 
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The first time when the term Ch i Yao appeared was in the early 
5th century , when Chao Fei # , the Director of the Astronomical 
Bureau of the kingdom of Pei Liang thang in Kansu wrote a book 
entitled the Ch’i Yao Li Shu Suan Ching t 172 (Mathematical 
Treatise on the Seven Luminaries Calendar ). In the 6th century the 
term came into more common use . The Bibliographical Chapter of 
the Sui Shu ( Official History of the Sui Dynasty ) compiled in the 
7th century , contains at least 22 books with the term Ch i Yao included 
in their titles. It has been suspected that the Seven Luminaries had 
come to China from Persia and Sogdia , via the Indian culture - area . 

The term Seven Luminaries came into use in the Astronomical 
Chapters of the Chin Shu , the official History of the Chin Dynasty 
( A.D. 256 to A.D. 420 ) compiled during the 7th century . At one period 
the term Seven Luminaries became very fashionable in Chinese astro 
nomy . There were for example the Ch i yao li t , the Seven 
Luminaries Calendar and the Ch i yao shu suan tan bi the arith 
metic of the Seven Luminaries . 

The Chinese lunar month was at first subdivided into three decades . 
Later on when the week was introduced to China , the days of the week 
were named after the Seven Luminaries . The nomenclature went 
from China to Japan . Even to - day , although the Chinese no longer 
follow this nomenclature , the Japanese still name the days of the week 
after the Seven Luminaries . 


THE NAVAGRAHA CALENDAR 

With the Mātangi Sūtra also came to China the idea of the chiu 
yao 7 22 ( Nine Luminaries ), better known as the chiu chih tl tell 
( “ Nine Upholders ) (Graha ). The Nine Upholders are more fully 
described in the Mahā -māyūri vidyā -rājñi, of which there are nine 
different Chinese translated versions under the name Ta Kung -ch io 
Ming -wang Ching * FL #HI I on . 

The Nine Upholders are the Seven Luminaries plus two imag 
inary invisible celestial bodies , the Rahu and the Ketu . The last two 
bodies are supposed to be responsible for eclipses and the appearance 
of comets . Known in Chinese by the name Lo Ho he and Chi Tu 
at they have exerted much influence on Chinese astrology as ominous 
stars . 

An Indian calendar, the Navagraha, known in Chinese as the Chiu 
Chih Li thu , the Nine Upholders Calendar , reached China at about 
the 7th century . This calendar is generally regarded as similar to the 
calendrical material in the 6th century Pañcha Siddhāntikā of Varāha 
Mihira. This was incorporated by an Indian Buddhist astronomer , 


8 See Ho Peng Yoke ( 7 ) . 

9 For further account of the Seven Luminaries see Needham ( 12 ) vol. 3 
and Li Yen ( 10 ). 
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Ch ut an Hsi - tal ( Gautama Siddhartha) in his famous K’ai 
Yuan Chan Ching I J in which he wrote about the year A.D. 718 
while serving in the T’ang emperor s court. This calendar was never 
officially adopted in China , and had little influence on the Chinese cal 
endar itself . However, it went from China to Korea , where it was 
officially adopted for some time. We may add that the Chiu Chih Li 
calendar remained on record in the Chinese Astronomical Bureau and 
was brought out for discussion and verification now and then by the 
official astronomers . 10 


SOME FAMOUS INDIAN ASTRONOMERS AND CALENDAR - EXPERTS IN CHINA 

Gautama Siddhārtha belonged to a famous clan of Indian astrono 
mers and calendar - experts in the service of the T ang emperors in China. 
This first of the Gautama clan . Ch ütan Lo Lewas Director of 
the Astronomical Bureau in China for more than thirty years and had 
produced two calendar systems known as the Ching - wei Lietung & 
and the Kuang -chai Li it in the years A.D. 665 and A.D. 698 
respectively. Gautama Siddhartha, the most distinguished member of 
the clan , also held the post of directorship to the Astronomical Bureau 
in the early part of the 8th century . As mentioned earlier, Gautama 
Siddhartha incorporated the Navagraha calendar in his K ai Yuan Chan 
Ching. There were then already three clans of Indian calendar ex 
perts , the Ch’ieh Yeh Pound ( kāśyapa ), the Ch ü - t an 瞿曇 
(Gautama) and the Chü - mo - lo L or Chiu -mo - lo te ; 
(Kumāra ), all of them held offices at the Bureau of Astronomy. The 
Navagraha system was championed by the Gautama clan , while the 
Chü -mo - lo clan found the support of the celebrated Chinese Tantric 
monk I - Hsing - TJ . It might be mentioned here that a member of the 
Chü -mo - lo clan contributed a method of computation of solar eclipses 
to the Ta Yen * ñ calendar of I - Hsing as well as producing an astro 
logical manual . Coming back to the Gautama clan we cannot leave 
unmentioned the name Ch üt an Chuan U , who , feeling disap 
pointed that the Navagraha system was not officially adopted , wrote in 
the year A.D. 733 to say that the Ta Yen calendar system championed 
by I - Hsing was but a plagiarism of the Navagraha system translated 
by Gautama Siddhartha , but with added mistakes. In the year A.D. 762 
Ch’ütan Chuan held the post Deputy Director ( Ssu T’ien Shao Chien 
āJ F ) in the Bureau of Astronomy. His son Ch’ütan Yen 

was appointed Chief Officer of the Winter Agency ( Tung Kuan 
Chêng < IE ) in the Bureau of Astronomy. There is every reason 
to believe that the Gautama clan was holding a hereditary post at the 


10 See Li Yen ( 10 & 11 ) Needham ( 12 ) vol. 3 for further description of the 
Chiu Chih Li calendar . 
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Bureau of Astronomy in China . 11 


THE GREAT 8TH CENTURY TANTRIC MONK I - HSING 

No account of the history of astronomy in China is complete with 
out referring to the work of that remarkable 8th century Chinese Tantric 
monk I - Hsing , whom we mentioned in the previous paragraph. I - Hsing 
noticed that stars have motions of their own almost one thousand years 
before Edmond Halley made this discovery in the year 1718. He carried 
out a large - scale organised field research to determine the ratio of the 
terrestrial distance units ( li 9 ) to the degree in the meridian line . His 
access to Hellenistic Indian astronomy must have assisted him in no 
small measure in his work . In fact, it had been shown that he could 
have arrived at his result in the latter case only with accurate trigono 
metric tables at his disposal, and these could only come from India . 12 
1 - Hsing is also remembered for his contribution to the study of indeter 
minate analysis embodied in his Ta Yen calendar system . S. N. Sen 
suggests that I - Hsing has bodily incorporated in his system the Hindu 
method of Kuttaka and its very useful applications to astronomy. 
Hence we have reasons to believe that Indian science had exerted its 
influence on the Chinese astronomer and mathematician I - Hsing , who 
can probably claim to be the greatest scientist of his time in both East 
and West . 


13 


MATHEMATICS 

The Chinese were already familiar with the decimal notation and 
the concept of very large and small numbers by the time Buddhist sūtras 
came to China. The sūtras introduced terms like laksha, koti, madhya, 
ayuta, prayuta , and niyuta , whose influence on Chinese mathematics 
was rather limited , being only confined to the Buddhists. Indian place 
value notation and the use of the dot bindu to express zero can be found 
in the early 8th century K ai Yuan Chan Ching of Ch’ütan Hsi - ta whom 
we mentioned earlier. We have also seen suggestions that I - Hsing had 
put to use his knowledge of trigonometric tables obtained from India . 
Perhaps the greatest influence Indian mathematics had exerted in China 
lies in the person of the late 8th century Chinese mathematician Chên 
Luan himself . Chên Luan wrote commentaries to a long list 
of Chinese mathematical manuals , many of which still remain to us 
today. Being an ardent follower of Buddhism , he must have been 
influenced by Indian mathematics contained in Buddhist writings . For 
example , we find Buddhist references in his commentary on the Shu 


11 See further Li Yen ( 10 & 11 ) , Needham ( 12 ) vol . 3 , Yabuuchi ( 19 ) , and 
Sen ( 14 ). A study of the Chinese Bureau of Astronomy is being carried out by 
Goh Thean Chye at the University of Malaya. 

12 For a full account of this field research see Beer , Ho , Lu , Needham , 
Pulleyblank & Thompson ( 1 ) . 

13 See Sen ( 14 ). 
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Shu Chi l w l E Ü ( Memoir on some Traditions of Mathematical Art ) 
originally written by Hsü Yo 1 around the year A.D. 190.14 

There are indications of possible mutual exchange of mathematical 
knowledge between India and China . A very interesting though in 
accurate formula has been given by the early Chinese mathematicians 
for the area of a segment of a circle in the following form : 


Area of segment = į sagitta ( chord + sagitta ). 


15 


We find this formula in the Chiu Chang Suan Shu tub 
( Arithmetic in Nine Sections), compiled by Chang Ts ang during 
the second century before the Christian era . It can hardly be a coinci 
dence that a wrong formula of exactly the same nature occurs in the 
work of Mahāvīra about the year A.D. 830. In the last chapter of the 
Chiu Chang Suan Shu appears a problem which says , “ A bamboo ten 
feet long is bent broken such that the upper end reaches 3 feet away 
from the stem . Find the height of the bamboo after it is bent broken ." 
A similar problem occurs in a later 6th - century Hindu work . 

Another coincidence is found in one of the approximate values 
given to 7 , the ratio of the circumference to the diameter of a circle . 
In China Chang Hêng gave in the second century a value 10 
for this ratio . In India the same ratio was given by Mahāvīra in the 
9th century and also by Sridhārācarya in the 10th century . This ratio 
appeared later in Arabia and only as late as the 17th century in Japan . 

Then comes the much discussed problem of indeterminate equations. 
In China an indeterminate equation first appeared in the Sun Tzu 
Suan Ching 7 ( The Mathematical Manual of Sun Tzu ), written 
between A.D. 280 and A.D. 473. Another such example on the so -called 
question of the Hundred Fowls pai chi shu polo appeared in the 
Chang Ch iu - chien Suan Ching of Mathematical Manual 
of Chang Ch iu - chien ) of the late 5th century . The problem in the 
Chang Chiu - chien Suan Ching reads : 


I cock costs 5 pieces of copper ; 1 hen 3 ; and 3 chickens 1. Now 
100 fowls are bought with 106 pieces of copper . Find the number 
of cocks, hens and chickens bought . 


It has been taken to general belief that indeterminate equations first 
appeared in India in the works of the great 7th century mathematician 
Brahmagupta. Indeterminate equations solved by him are of two types , 


14 See further Li Yen ( 10 & 11 ) and Needham ( 12 ) vol . 3 . 

15 Another example given some six or seven centuries later by Chang Ch -iu 
chien is fully described in Ho Peng Yoke ( 6 ) . 
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those of the first degree in the form : 


ax + by = c 


and those of the second degree in the form : 


ax + by + c = XV 
and ax + C = ya 


Indeterminate equations of the second degree were not discussed by the 
early Chinese mathematicians . The conclusion was that the indeter 
minate equation had come from China to India . Thus the Chinese 
problem of the Hundred Fowl had seemed to find its way into Mahā 
vīra s work in his problem on pigeons , birds and peacocks. In the 
12th century work , the Biji -Ganita of Bhāskara we find the following 
versions : 


* Example of ancient authors : 5 doves are to be had for 3 drammas ; 
7 cranes, for 5 ; 9 geese for 7 ; and 3 peacocks , for 9. Bring 100 
of these birds for 100 dramas , for the prince s gratification . 16 


However , Sen said in 1962 that Indian interest in indeterminate pro 
blems could be traced to the period between 500 B.C. when the ſulva 
Sūtra were composed and suggested that it was not India , but China 
that was at the receiving end.17 

Another resemblance between Indian and Chinese mathematics can 
be found in a problem concerning the measurement of the distance of 
an island from the shore . During the 3rd century Liu Hui 
wrote the Hai Tao Suan Ching ( Sea - Island Mathematical 
Manual ) , devoting the whole book to such problems. In India the 
same type of problem appears in the Ganita of the celebrated Indian 
mathematician Āryabhata ( fl. A.D. 499 ) . 

Sen13 quotes an erroneous rule found in Aryabhata for the diameter 
of a sphere given in the form : 


diameter of sphere 


3 V 46 X volume of sphere 


It is interesting that the same relationship was used by Chang Ch iu 
chien in China some two or three decades before Aryabhata. The 
formula used can by no means be called erroneous , although it cannot 
be considered as very accurate . The reason was that the factor 16 came 
from the formula : 


diameter of sphere 


N 


3x8 X volume of sphere, using a some 


4 TT 


16 See Winter ( 18 ) . 
17 See Sen ( 15 ) . 
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what large value 47 for the ratio r . In the Chang Ch’iu - chien Suan Ching 

Ed of Chang Ch’iu -chien we come across two different values , 
namely ?? and ? given for the ratio , both of them appeared frequently 
in the examples given in the text . 


Very recently , Lam Lay Yong of the University of Singapore has 
pointed out in her doctoral thesis on the Yang Hui Suan Fa 19 
that the Chinese method of division using counting rods has many 
common characteristics with the Hindu division method performed on 
the pati ( board ) ( 4th century ) . The later was transmitted to the Arabs 
and then travelled to Europe where it came to be known as the galley 
( galea, battello ) method . One very prominent common feature among 
the Chinese and the Hindu methods is the placing of the divisor below 
the dividend and the advancing of the divisor one place to the right each 
time a digit of the quotient is obtained , the later procedure being called 
anterioratio by mediaeval Latin writers. Datta and Singh ( 5 ) say that the 
quotient of the Hindu method is usully placed above the dividend . Lam 
Lay Yong states that the Chinese and the Hindu methods are identical 
and , taking into consideration the time factor, draws the conclusion that 
the galley method of division orginated in China , from there it was 
transmitted to India and hence to Europe . 


ALCHEMY 

Some knowledge of alchemy had also gone to China from India 
during the course of cultural contact between the two countries . A 
7th century Taoist alchemical text , the Chin Shih Pu Wu Chiu Shu 
Chueh It B ( explanation of the Inventory of Metals 
and Minerals according to the Numbers Five and Nine ) mentions that 
a certain Brahmin who visited China could identify saltpetre by testing 
it in the fire. The same text also describes some of the minerals that 
were brought to China from the west , for example realgar, sulphur , 
asbestos, haematitic nodules or geodes, green vitriol etc. , from Persia 
and saltpetre from Uddiyana . It also suggests that during the 7th 
century some of the Indians who went to China were versed in alchemy. 

It is interesting that sometimes a search among the Chinese records 
would throw much light in the study of the history of Indian chemistry 
itself. The best known writer on the history of chemistry in India to 
date is P. C. Ray , according to whom mineral acid was probably known 
in India in the 12th century . The Rasārnava Tantra of that date speaks 
of the " killing” of iron and other metals by a vida ( solvent ? ) which is 
prepared from green vitriol (Kāsīsa ), pyrites etc. Ray also quotes from 
the Rasaratna - samuccaya, which reproduces from the 12th or 13th cen 
tury work , the Rasendra -cūdāmani of Somadeva, regarding the “ killing ” 
process, which certainly seems to be the formation of salts from metals . 
From the Chinese source there is some evidence that a mineral acid 
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was known in India in the + 7th century . This is how the story goes. 18 

Wang Hsüan - Ts e I was an official who left China in A.D. 648 
as ambassador to the court of Magadha (modern Patna ) where at that 
time Harsha Vardhana , the friend of Hsuan - Chuang the great 
Buddhist pilgrim , was reigning . But at this time Harsha died and a 
usurping minister ( A - lo - na - shun Bm * 78 in the Chinese records) 
thought fit to attack the Chinese party , plunder their goods, and kill 
most of Wang s retinue . Wang , however , was a man of resource ; he 
escaped to the mountains , made contact with the Kings of Nepal and 
Tibet who were at that time allied with China , and descending again 
with an army of considerable size, gave battle to the usurper and com 
pletely overthrew him . The ambassador then returned home by another 
route , taking with him the usurper and other Indian prisoners, whom 
he presented to the emperor at Ch ang - an ( modern Sian ) with a report 
on his proceedings. 

An account of this , written a little over two centuries later, is of 
great interest, as it preserves what may be one of the earliest passages 
on mineral acids. In the Yu - Yang Tsa Tsu B.Al of Tuan 
Ch êng - shih E it iť written in A.D. 863 we read : 


“ Wang Hsüan - ts ê captured an Indian prince named A - lo -na - shun . 
He had with him a scholar versed in arts and gramarye named 
Na - lo - mi - so - po # 3 (Narayanasvāmin ?) who said he was 
two hundred years old . ( The emperor) T ai Tsung * was very 
interested and invited him to live in the Chin - yen -mên my 
( palace ), to make the drugs for prolonging life . ( The Indian ) said , 
In the country of the Brahmins there is a substance called Pan 
ch a - cho shiu t * £ 7K ( Pan - ch a - cho water ) ( Panjab water ? or 
phanta water, i.e. a liquid prepared by filtration ), which is produced 
in the mountains in stone vessels , has seven varieties of different 
colours , is sometimes hot , sometimes cold , can dissolve herbs , wood , 
gold and iron and if it is put into a person s hand it will melt 
and destroy it . If you want to collect this water you have to use 
a camel s skull ’ placed in a stone vessel , and pour it out into a 
gourd . Whenever this water is present there are also stone columns 
looking like men guarding it . Anyone from another mountain who 
shows the way to this water will die ....... Finally the Indian 
died in Ch ang -an . " 


The camel s skull and the gourd might have been a veiled reference 
to distillation . Stills had by then been long in existence in China . 
The above reference certainly adds colour to the hints by Ray about 


18 This is quoted from Ts ao , Ho & Needham ( 16) ; originally came from 
Needham ( 12 ) vol . 1. Sen ( 14) has also made reference to this same story as given 
in the latter . 
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the knowledge of strong acids in India besides showing the influence of 
Indian alchemy in China . 

We also find from Chinese sources that the monk Hsüan - ch ao 

B was sent by the emperor to go to India in the year A.D. 664 to 
search for certain famous physicians or alchemists and to collect medi 
cinal plants . He succeeded in finding one , and sent him back to China . 
The name of this Indian physician was probably So - po - mein # 
or Lu - chia - i - to to tu * as recorded by the 11th century philosopher 
Chu Hsi # in his T’ung Chien Kang Mu i ( Outline of 
the Complete Study of the Documentary Evidence of Cultural Achieve 
ments ) . The monk Hsüan - Ch ao then continued searching for drugs 
and herbs . It has been suggested by Needham that drugs such as 
chaulmoorgra oil , used for leprosy , which have been for many centuries 
in the Chinese pharmacopoeia , were probably of Indian origin . The 
oil of Chaulmoorgra , ta fêng tzu * F (Hydnocarpus antheimintica) 
appears rather late in China in the Pên Ts ao Yen I Pul * 
pharmacopoeia in A.D. 1380 . 


ORIGIN OF THE SYMBOL ZERO 


Finally , let us turn our attention to South - east Asia , to the land that 
is modern Cambodia , which , since the third century , has been the cross 
road of Chinese and Indian cultural influence . One of the greatest 
Indian contributions to mathematics is generally thought of as the 
symbol zero . However , when we investigate into the origin of this 
symbol , a very surprising discovery turned up in Cambodia itself . The 
earliest use of symbol zero that has been found so far appears in an 
inscription dating back to the year A.D. 608 in Cambodia . 

It is true that the Hindus had used the two words bindu and sünya 
before the zero symbol itself was discovered in Cambodia . It seems to 
be established that place - value was used by the author of the Paulīsa 
Siddhānta in the 5th century and definitely also by Aryabhata and 
Varāha - Mihira . These old Indian literary references, simply use the 
word sūnya , meaning " emptiness , but without giving the zero symbol 
itself . It might be pointed out that quite early on the Chinese also had 
a word ling , meaning ‘ nothing , but this was represented by an 
empty space on the counting - board . Historians of science believe that 
literary and epigraphic evidences are two different things . The earliest 
zero symbol actually used in computation was the dot ( bindu ), and this 
first occurred in the Bakhshālī MS . of the 10th century . The earliest 
evidence of the use of the dot is found in the 6th century romance 
Vāsavadattā of Subandhu . The bindu was first introduced to China in 
Gautama Siddhartha s K ai Yuan Chan Ching of about A.D. 718. As 
to the actual use of the zero symbol sünya itself , Kaya , in his critical 
examination of the dated inscriptions , showed that it could not have 
taken place before the 8th century . 
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Systematic studies of inscriptions in Cambodia revealed that the 
605th year of the saka era was represented as of using a dot 
( bindu ) , while the 608th year as DOH , using the zero symbol itself. 
When the Saka era actually began is still uncertain , falling between the 
two limits A.D. 78 and A.D. 128. Hence , the first use of the zero symbol 
that we know of must lie between A.D. 686 and A.D. 736. Some suggest 
that this symbol was brought there by Hindu settlers , others think that 
one should not exclude the possibility of the symbol originating in 
South - east Asia itself as the result of the influence of Hindu and Chinese 
cultures. 19 As to the first appearance of the zero symbol in China itself, 
it came only in the 13th century in the works of Ch’in Chiu - shao 
秦九韶 and Yang Hui楊輝 . 


CONCLUSION 


It is hoped that this brief survey has succeeded in demonstrating 
that besides in the field of the humanities India has also played an 
important part in contributing scientific knowledge to East Asia. Such 
knowledge first came to China , from where it spread to other Chinese 
cultural areas like Korea, Japan and Indo -China . It would be most 
surprising if scholars would not acquire and bring back what new 
knowledge they found after imparting to others what they themselves 
possessed. There must have been mutual exchange of scientific know 
ledge between India and China for over a thousand years since 
Buddhism came to China . This paper has dealt mainly with what India 
gave to East Asia , although it has pointed out instances where India 
could have been at the receiving end . To what extent India has been 
influenced by East Asian science should make an interesting subject of 
study. Let us conclude by quoting the following words of Al-Kindi : 20 


It is fitting then for us not to be ashamed to acknowledge truth and 
to assimilate it from whatever source it comes to us , even if it is 
brought to us by former generations and foreign peoples . For him 
who seeks the truth there is nothing of higher value than truth 
itself ; it never cheapens nor abases him who searches for it , but 
ennobles and honours him . 
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19 See further Needham ( 12) vol. 3 . 
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A NOTE ON TAMIL RELATIONS WITH SOUTH THAILAND 

AND THE IDENTIFICATION OF TACOLA 


J. J. BOELES 


Western historians have warned time and again against an exaggerated 
view of early Indian influence in the Far East . These historians make 
their point by reminding us that none of the countries of the Far East 
have ever been under colonial rule of any Indian Power. Each of the 
countries in the Far East has in time developed its own identity whilst 
retaining or improving , those outside influences found compatible with 
its national character. In this light , let us discuss like many others 
before us , an aspect of Tamil relations with South Thailand . The epi 
graphical evidence available consists of two Tamil stone inscriptions : 
one found in district ( amphur ) Takuapā , changvat ( province ) Phangngā , 
on the West Coast of Peninsular Thailand ; the other found at Vat 
Mahādhātu in the city of Nakorn Srithamarāj ( Ligor) on the East Coast 
of Peninsular Thailand . Both Tamil inscriptions have been published 
by G. Coedès. According to Coedès , the only document on the Malay 
Peninsula that could be attributed to the first half of the ninth Century 
is the Tamil stone inscription found at Takuapā . It indicates that a 
tank or pond named Avani- Nāranam , dug by the chief of Nangūr, 
was placed under the protection of the members of the Manigrāmam , 
residing in the military camp . Coedès points out that Avani-nārāyana, 
being a surname of the Pallava King Nandivarman III , reigning from 
A.D. 826 to 849 may indicate an approximate date of the inscription.3 
The inscription is worthy of note in that it is one of the rare documents 
found outside India , inscribed in a vernacular of India . The second 
Tamil inscription , from Wat Mahādhātu , dates from the Chola dynasty 
and is too damaged to yield valuable clues . A third Tamil inscription 


1 G. COEDES . Les peuples de la péninsule indochinoise . Paris , 1962 , p . 54 . 

2 G. COEDES . Recueil des Inscriptions du Siam . Ile Partie . ( 1961 ) . Stone 
inscriptions XXVI and XXIX . According to Prof. Hultzsch who translated the 
inscription , the language is Tamil and the script likewise Tamil of an archaic 
type . The language of the second face of Inscription XXIX is Tamil and also 
the script Tamil but of a later type than the script of Inscription XXVI , according 
to Prof. Hultzsch and possibly dating from the Chola period. 

3 G. COEDES . Les Etats Hindouisés d Indochine et d Indonésie ; Paris 1964 , 
pp . 200 , 201 . 

4 COEDES . Les Etats, p . 62 . 
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known in the Far East , is the one of Lobu Tuwa in Sumatra of A.D. 
1088.5 

The site of the discovery of the Tamil inscription at Khau Brah 
Nārāyana close to Takua Pa ( Takua = lead and formerly also tin ; 
pa jungle , forest ), yielded also three stone sculptures representing a 
standing (damaged ) four -armed Hindu deity , possibly representing Śiva 
( Coedès ) and a male and female deity (damaged ). These figures are 
illustrated by le May in his Buddhist Art in Siam ( 1938 ) figs. 41 and 
42. The style of the figures being clearly South Indian and more specific 
Pallava , these could well be of the same date as the Tamil inscription 
found near them . Under these circumstances it may be even war 
ranted to speak of a Tamil influence in the Pallava style of these three, 
almost life size stone figures now partly covered by a tree , but no longer 
placed at the original site . The original site is not established with 
certainty . 

The most recent discussion on the implications of this inscription 
and of its position with the related Pallava - style sculpture at Takuapā, 
was done by Alastair Lamb who also visited the site at Takuapā .? 
The site where these three Hindu sculptures and the Tamil inscription 
were found is called Khau ( Hill ) Phra Narai ( Vişnu and is situated on 
the Takuapā River about 3 to 4 hours journey from Takuapā town 
according to the first report on this inscription by Bourke in 1905.8 
Bourke based the position of the original site on local tradition since the 
three Hindu figures in his time were already in the place under the tree 
where they are to - day . Lately ( 1964 ) Alastair Lamb based on his 
findings on the spot has proposed that the Tamil inscription and the 
three stone figures came from the plain called Tung Tük on Kakao 
Island . ( Tung = plain , Tük = stone ( brick ) building) , at the mouth 
of the Takuapā River . Based on surface finds at Tung Tük , Prof. 
Lamb arrives at the conclusion that this could have been the site of 
an entrepôt situated at the mid - point of the sea routes between the 
ports of the Indian Ocean and those of the Chinese Seas . 10 This is an 
important conclusion . 


5 N. J. KROM . Hindoe Javaansche Geschiedenis. The Hague , 1931 , p . 304 . 

6 For the description of the discovery of the three stone figures and the Tamil 
inscription , cf. W. WALTER BOURKE ; Some Archaeological Notes on Monthon 
Puket . JSS . Vol . II ( 1905 ) 55-57 with facsimile of part of the Tamil inscription . 

7 ALASTAIR LAMB . Takuapa . The Probable site of a Pre - Malaccan Entrepôt 
in the Malay Peninsula . pp . 76-86 . Malayan and Indonesian Studies. Ed . JOHN 
BASTIN and R. ROOLVINK . 1964 . 

8 BOURKE . Op . cit . p . 56. Hindu sculptures found in Thailand not clearly 
identifiable , are often called “ Prah Narai" by the local Thai , rather as a general 
classification , 

9 PROF . LAMB uses the name “ Kakao Island ” . It seems that this is meant 
to be the name of the small district ( tambol ) ( Koh Ko Kao ) in which Tung Tük 
is situated . 

10 ALASTAIR LAMB op . cit . p . 82. The key passage reads : " The assemblage 
of the plain of T’ung T’uk on Kakao Island , in fact , can best be explained by the 
assumption that there was an entrepôt situated at the mid - point of sea routes 
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We must observe here that this theory had been already advanced 
by F. H. Giles ( Phya Indra Montri ) , late President of the Siam Society , 
in his article “ Notes and Queries. Remarks on the Land Routes across 
the Malay Peninsula ” JSS. Vol. XXVIII ( 1935 ) , pp . 79-84 . Mr. Giles 
says : “ From what Mr. Scott said it seems quite clear that Tung Tük 
was a great emporium or mart where traders met , and it is probable that 
the gold dust he refers to as having been found in the sand amongst the 
ruins was either an article of trade or the currency used . ” Mr. Giles 
also explains why the watershed between the Takuapa — and Menam 
Luang Rivers plays an important part in this overland route between 
Takuapa and the Bay of Bandon.11 It should also be recalled that 
according to the relevant letter of 4th January 1934 of Mr. Scott to Mr. 
Giles , ( op.cit . pp . 83-4 ) . ..... “ that is the fact that in 1908 or 1909 a 
considerable amount of coarse and fine gold was recovered from the top 
two or three feet of the ground at Tong Teuk on the Island of Kow 
Kaow , Takuapa . ” Mr. Scott a tin miner himself makes it clear that this 
gold must have been brought by man . The value of this important 
piece of evidence was realised by Mr. Giles and which a.o. other led 
him to formulate his theory and which is now confirmed by Prof. Lamb . 

This finding of small gold particles reminds us of the considerable 
findings of gold ornaments excavated from the Funan site at Oc - Eo ( to 
pronounce O Kew ) in the region of the delta of the Mekong. Another 
indicator for Funan civilisation are beads and these have also been 
found at Tung Tük . Investigations by Lamb, however , are indicating 
that the civilisation at Tung Tük , based on the surface findings, suggests 
most strongly habitation between the seventh and tenth centuries A.D. 
( Lamb, op. cit . p . 82 ). As long as no systematic excavation has been 
made on the site we are reluctant to accept this tentative date and we 
are looking for evidence of an earlier , i.e. Funan period and of which 
the findings of gold particles, now long disappeared , seems an indicator , 
just as much as the recent findings of numerous beads are evidence of a 
Funan civilisation at Uthong . 

The possible identification of Takuapa with Tacola of Ptolemy 
has been much debated by historians and archaeologists, ever since it 
was elaborated upon by Gerini. Most of Gerini s conclusions have been 


between the ports of the Indian Ocean and those of the China Seas . Thus , both in 
their nature and in their date , the surface finds here very much reinforce the im 
plications of the Tamil inscription at the Pra Narai group of sculptures some 
twelve miles away . " About the trade routes across the Peninsula cf. Coedès op . 
cit . p . 60 : " On passe sans difficulté de Kedah à Singora , de Trang à P at alung, 
à l antique Ligor ou à Bandon , de Kra à Ch’ump on , et surtout de Takua Pa a 
Ch aiya , dont les recherches archéologiques ont révélé l importance et l antiquité .” 
References quoted in the footnote to this passage summarize the sources and latest 
literature on the subject . 

11 This route has been actually explored by H. G. QUARITCH WALES ; cf. his 
" A Newly Explored Route of Ancient Indian Cultural Expansion ” , Indian Art 
and Letters, Vol. ix , No. 1 ( 1935 ) and his romantic " Towards Angkor ”, In the foot 
steps of the Indian Invaders; of 1937 . 
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rejected in the light of closer scrutiny , but it seems to us that his identi 
fication of Takuapa ( locally called Takopa ) with Ptolemy s Takola on 
the West Coast of the AVREA CHERSONE deserves recognition.12 
This identification becomes even more convincing since Malleret, basing 
his conclusions on excavations at Oc - Eo , has proposed to locate the 
long lost Catigara of Ptolemy , in the region of the Delta of the Mekong , 
possibly in the lowest Eastern part of the Gulf of Siam.13 By thus 
identifying Catigara , Malleret also shows that the MAGNVS SINVS of 
Ptolemy can be no other than the Gulf of Siam . From this it would 
seem that Tacola , so far the only place mentioned in the Ptolemy text 
and given on the so - called Ptolemy maps , identified in present-day 
Thailand , may be equated with Takuapa with some certainty.14 

Tacola is described as an emporium in Ptolemy s time ; Takuapa 
was important though much later in the early Tamil days of the 
ninth century as a harbour from which at least one overland route led 
to reach the Bay of Bandon on the East Coast of the Peninsula , close to 
the ancient town of Jaiyā which may have been a centre of the maritime 
Śrīvijaya Empire.15 

Systematic archaeological excavations and investigations in this 
region would allow a clearer picture , based on possible new evidence – 
than can be given now . 


m 


16 


12 G. E. GERINI. Researches on Ptolemy s Geography. London 1909. pp . 
85-93 . 

13 LOUIS MALLERET ; l Archéologie du Delta de Mekong . Paris , 1963. Vol . 
III , pp . 421-454 . 

14 In the list of places conquered by the Cholas, Talaittakolam apparently 
on the West Coast of the Peninsula and to be identified with the old Tacola of 
Ptolemy , according to most historians , is mentioned in the large inscription of 
Tanjore of 1030/1 ( KROM H.J.G. 250-1 ) . 

The entire problem of identification of Takola has been dealt with by Paul 
Wheatly in his The Golden Khersonese, Kuala Lumpur 1961. The conclusion 
of Chapter XVII Takola Emporion , p . 272 is : “ The most we can say is that 
Takola was a port on the north -west coast of the Malay Peninsula and , on the 
Ptolemaic evidence , was probably in the neighbourhood of Trang . ” In the light 
of the evidence cited above, whilst admitting that identification of ancient names 
with modern places on the basis of similarity in sound , remains a tricky business , 
we feel unable to support Wheatly s conclusion as cited above . Our view does not 
change after reading Prof. Wheatly s study “ Desultory Remarks on the Ancient 
History of the Malay Peninsula " , Malayan and Indonesian Studies. pp . 35-75 of 
1964 . 

15 Giles , in the same article , also draws attention to the possibility of a 
West - East route across the peninsula , between Srivijaya in Sumatra and Nakorn 
Thom of the Khmer Empire, via Sri Mahaphoti in Thailand . The theory of this 
blind genius is quoted here : “ Another point I would like to draw attention to . 
Situated in the district of Phnom Sarakram on the river now called Cholo , a small 
tributary of the Bangpakong river which flows through the province of Prachin , 
is a place called Tarajasan . This word means the landing place from Chaya or 
Sumatra were carried on to Sri Mahaphoti a small Cambodian fortress some 
30 miles East and then on to Nakorn Thom .” ( op . cit . pp . 81, 82). Srimaha 
phodhi is an amphur of Changvat Prachinburi . The early archaeological im 
portance of Srimahaphodhi is well testified . 

16 One result of the archaeological work of Malleret in the Oc -Eo area in 
in the Mekong Delta is that there is a much clearer picture possible of Ptolemy s 
geographical data with regard to the area called " India Extra Gangem " . The 
identification by Malleret of the MAGNVS SINVS with the Gulf of Siam -- the 
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POSTSCRIPT 

At the International Conference - Seminar of Tamil Studies held in 
Kuala Lumpur ( 16th - 23rd April 1966) , where the substance of the 
above paper was read , the following additional evidence and informa 
tion were presented regarding : 


TWO PLATES WITH TAMIL INSCRIPTIONS FROM SOUTH CHINA 

The translation of the inscriptions is not yet available . 

Paper : JEAN FILLIOZAT. " Research in South - east Asia and in the Far East." 
( Presidential Address . ) 


POSITION OF THE MANIGRĀMAM 

“ The earliest reference , however , of a definite nature of organized 
Indian commercial activity outside India comes from Takua Pa in Siam , 
which is dated in the reign of Pallava King Nandivarman III ( c. 844 
866 A.D. ” . “ The earliest inscription , as I have already mentioned , is 
the Takua Pa inscription from Siam ( 9th Century ) referring to the 
Manigrāmam , which was one of the most reputed Indian trading cor 
porations with its headquarters in India and branches in Ceylon , Siam 
and other parts.” 

Paper : W. M. K. WIJETUNGA, Ceylon . “ South Indian Corporate Com 
mercial Organization in South and South -east Asia . " (With exhaustive docu 
mentation . ) 


Big Bight opens new areas of historical research . It seems to us also that in 
this light Wheatly s proposed Ptolemaic Coast -Line as given in fig. 28. of his 
" The Golden Khersonese, " is no longer tenable . 


ON THE HO - LING KINGDOM 


YUTAKA IWAMOTO 


I 


The name of Ho - ling, a kingdom in Java , is known to us from 
Chinese sources only . According to these historical sources , Ho - ling 
sent embassies to China about ten times from 640 A.D. down to 818 
A.D. , and presented tributes to the court of the T ang dynasty . Since 
819 A.D. , the name of Ho - ling disappeared from Chinese sources , and 
then afterwards Java is represented in them only as Tu - pó ( Ja -ba in 
Japanese ). 

The Chinese historical sources record not only the arrival of 
embassies from Ho - ling , but also the internal states of affairs in that 
kingdom , of which some remarkable accounts have been given as 
follows : 


1 . 


Hsin - tang -shu ( New History of the T ang dynasty ) . Chap . 222 . 
The king lives in the town of Tu - p o . During the years of 
T ien - pao ( 742-755 A.D. , the ancestor , Chi - yen by name , trans 
ferred its capital towards the east . Twenty - eight tributaries 
acknowledged its suzerainty . 


2 . 


l - ching : Ta-tang -hsi - yü ch’iu - fa -kao -séng -chuan ( Biography 
of Eminent Pilgrims to the Western World during the Age of 
the Great T’ang Dynasty ) . 


Hui - ning went to Ho - ling some time during the years of 
Lin - te ( 664-665 A.D. ) , and sojourned there for three years . 
During those years he translated the Mahāparinirvāna - sūtra 
into Chinese , with a native monk named Jo -na -pa -to -lo ( Iña 
nabhadra in Sanskrit , Chih - hsien in Chinese translation ) . 


This account is verified by the biography of Chih -hsien in Sung 
kao - séng - chuan ( The third Biography of Eminent Monks compiled in 


1 CHAVANNES , ED : Voyages des pèlerin bouddhistes. Religieux éminants qui 
allèrent chercher la loi dans les Pays d Occident, mémorie composé a l epoqué 
de la grande dynastie T ang par I - tsing , p . 42 , n . 2 , Paris 1894 . 
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988 A.D. , in which Chih -hsien s native land is called Po - ling with the 
inserted note that it is also called Ho - ling. 


3 . 


Kukai. Himitsu -mandara -huho -den ( Biographical History of 
the Tradition of Esoteric Buddhism ) . 


A monk of Ho - ling, Pien -hung by name , was versed to 
some extent in the secret doctrine of Esoteric Buddhism , while 
he was yet in his native land , and attained in a way to the 
power of the Law . Hearing that the great Law of Mahavairo 
cana s T ai- tsang (garbha in Sanskrit , Taizo in Japanese ) was 
flourishing in South India , he started there on a journey . On 
his way , he was informed that the Law had been brought by 
Acarya Amoghavajra to the country of the great T ang dynasty , 
and that now there his pupil Hui- kuo ( 746-805 A.D. ) was im 
parting it at Ch’ing - lung - ssu in Ch ang - an . Then he went to 
that temple , where he was initiated ( together with Kukai from 
Japan and Hui- jih from Korea ) by that teacher into the great 
Law of T ai - tsang.2 


It is accordingly clear that in the eighth century Buddhism , 
especially the Vajrayana, was flourishing in Ho - ling. 

Now , Ho - ling has been generally admitted to be a Chinese translite 
ration of Kalinga in East India . It has been held generally that the 
Ho - ling Kingdom was founded by the immigration of refugees from 
Kalinga . To my regret , however , I cannot approve of this widely 
accepted view , because the first character ho of Ho - ling in Chinese had 
not been adopted in those days to transliterate a sound ka in foreign 
languages , of which we can cite examples from the Chinese scriptures 
of those days , viz . Hsüan -chang s Ta - t ai - hsi - yu - chi and so on . Fur 
thermore , Ho - ling is denoted , as mentioned above , as Po - ling in the 
Sung - kao - séng -chuang. It would therefore be clear that the original 
first sound of Ho - ling is quite different from ka ?. From the antiquarian 


2 The Complete Works of Kobo - Daishi, Vol. 1 , Koyasan , pp . 38-49. 

Kobo - Daishi ( The Great Acarya Kobo ) is the posthumous title of honour 
conferred by the Emperor Daigo in 921 A.D. on Kukai (774-835 ). Hs is one of 
the most eminent monks in Japan , as the founder of the Chingon sect ( the Esoteric 
Buddhism in Japan ) . When he sojourned at Ch iang - lung - ssu in Ch ang - an from 
804 to 806 A.D. , he studied under Hui- kuo. He was accordingly a fellow student 
of Pien -hung, native of Ho- ling . 

3 W. FRUIN - MEES : Geschiedenis van Java , Deel 1 , 2de drnk , Commissie 
voor de Volkslestuur , p . 20 , Weltevreden 1922. KROM , op . cit . p . 58 . 

In relation to the identification of Ho - ling with Kalinga , Kling , the term 
denoting Hindus employed by the Malays and the Cambodians , is often cited as 
a reference. The term is found in the inscription of King Airlangga ( 1006-1049 ) 
as one of the foreign peoples who used to come to Java for purposes of trade 
KROM , op - cit . p . 264 ; COEDES , op.cit . p . 247 MAJUMDAR , op . cit . p . 271 ) . It 
would be difficult, however , to trace back the word to the seventh century or 
earlier . 

4 E.g. Ho -ho - p’i-ho - lo for Mahavihara , Ho - li - ti for Hariti and so on . 
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remains of Java , neither can we trace the remnants of the then culture 
which originated in Kalinga . Sorry to say , the view that there was in 
Java a kingdom dominated by immigrants of Kalinga from the seventh 
down to the first half of the ninth century , was only a mirage or a castle 
built in the air . 

The Changal Sanskrit Inscription dated śaka 654 ( 732 A.D. ) s the 
first dated record in Java , informs us of an actual fact : that a powerful 
kingdom was founded in Central Java by King Sannāha and his successor 
Sañjaya , a Sivaite . The name of King Sanjaya is also found on the 
copper -plate of King Balitung ( so - called Kedu grant)6 dated ſaka 829 
( 907 A.D. ) . He is called in this inscription Rakai Matarām sang ratu 
Sañjaya ( Lord of Matarām , holy prince Sañjaya ). From this Kedu 
grant , we know fortunately a long line of Matarām kings extending 
through nine generations , King Sañjaya abovementioned was the first. 
The second is Sri Mahārāja rakai Panangkaran , and then follow the 
names of seven kings with the same title as the second . The seventh 
king , Kayuwangi , is known from other inscriptions in the years 879 , 880 
and 882 A.D.7 From the last we know that he was entitled with the 
Sanskrit name Sajianotsavatunga, probably the name adopted at the 
time of his coronation, which is unknown to all his predecessors. Then 
the ninth , King Balitung , the erector of the Kedu grant itself , is also 
known from other inscriptions , the dates of which extend from 898 
down to 910 A.D.8 

Now as the seventh king of Matarām reigned in the latter half of 
the ninth century and the ninth king at the beginning of the tenth 
century A.D. , the first king may be presumed to have reigned about 
the first half of the eighth century . It would be therefore quite reason 
able to identify the first king Sañjaya with king Sañjaya in the Changal 
inscription dated 732 A.D. Consequently we may justly infer that King 
Sañjaya is the founder of the Matarām kingdom and established its 
suzerainty in Central Java before 732 A.D. 


II 


About a half century later , however, we know from the Kalasan 
inscription10 dated śaka 700 ( 778 A.D. ) , and the Kelurak inscription11 


5 H. KERN : Verspreide Geschriften , Vol . 7 , Kern Institute , pp . 117 ff. Leiden 
19. cf. KROM , op . cit . pp . 123-124 . MAJUMDAR, op . cit . p . 229 . 

6 STUTTERHEIM , W. F .: Een belangrijke corkonde uit de Kedoe , Tijdischrift 
van het Bataviaasch Genootschap , Vol . 67 ( 1927 ) , pp . 172-215 . 

7 KROM , op . cit . p . 179 . MAJUMDAR , op - cit . p . 238 . 
8 KROM , op . cit. pp . 185-188 . MAJUMDAR , op . cit . p . 241.. 
9 MAJUMDAR , op . cit . p . 234 . 

10 F. D. K. BOSCH : De inscriptie van Kalasan , Tijdschrift van het Bata 
viaasch Genootschap, Vol . 68 ( 1928 ), pp . 57-62 . 

B. R. CHATTERJEE : India and Java, Part II ( Inscriptions ), Greater India 
Society pp . 44-48 , Culcutta 1933 . 

11 F. D. G. BOSCH : De inscriptie van Keloelak , Tijdschrift van het Bata 
viaasch Genootschap, Vol . 68 ( 1928 ), pp . 1-56 . 
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dated śaka 704 ( 782 A.D. ) , that the ſailendra dynasty was dominating 
at that time in Central Java . The Plumpungan inscription , dated saka 
674 ( 754 A.D. ) is considered to belong also to the ſailendra dynasty.12 
It would be for that reason quite certain that the ſailendra dynasty 
established its suzerainty in Central Java before 750 A.D. Such being 
the case , what did the Matarām kingdom established by King śañjaya 
before 732 A.D. fall into ? Fortunately we have information , as men 
tioned above , from the Chinese source that a certain Chi -yen transferred 
his capital towards the east during the years of T ien - pao ( 742-755 ) . 
This event would certainly be caused by the rise of the sailendra dynasty 
in Central Java . Accordingly the Matarām kingdom would have been 
obliged to transfer its capital towards the east . If so , one may justly 
say that Chi -yen may be identified with someone of the Matarām kings 
in the Kedu grant . Chronologically considered , the affair would have 
surely happened during the reign of Śrī Mahārāja rakai Panangkaran , 
the second in the list of the Matarām kings on the Kedu grant. Is it 
possible to identify Chi - yen with Panangkaran ? 

We know of a certain Mahārāja named Panarikarana in the Kalasan 
inscription . Some scholars identified him with some śailendra king who 
was glorified as śailendravansatilaka , " an ornament of the ſailendra 
dynasty ” in the inscription, while others , with the second king in the 
Kedu grant. For the elucidation of this problem , it is as a matter of 
course desirable to quote the principal portions from the Kalasan in 
scription , the English translation of which runs as follows : 


( verse 2 ) Having prevailed upon the Mahārāja Panamkarana, 
the preceptor of the ſailendra king caused him to build a splen 
did temple of Tārā . 


( v . 5 ) In the prosperous realm of the king , the ornament of 
the Sailendra dynasty , the temple of Tārā was built by the 
pious preceptor of the Sailendra king . 


( v . 6 ) When seven hundred years ( in the era ) of the Saka king 
had elapsed , the Mahārāja Panankarana built the temple of 
Tārā in honour of the preceptor ( of the śailendra king ). 


( v . 7 ) He also granted to the ( Buddhist ) samgha the village of 
Kālāsa, getting Pankura , Tavāna and Tīrisa , the governors, the 
eminent officials, to witness his donation . 


( v . 8 ) By " the lion of Kings" this incomparable gift of land 
was granted to the samgha , which should be protected by the 


12 J. G. DE GASPARIS : Inscripties uit de Cailendra - tijd, A. C. Nix , pp . 97-98 , 
Bandung 1950 . 
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future kings of the ſailendra dynasty . 


( v . 10 ) “ The lion of kings” beseeches again and again all the 
future kings ( of the Sailendra dynasty ) : “ This boundary of 
the Law should be protected by you at all times . ” 


( v . 12 ) The glorious Kariyāna Panamkarana begs again and 
again of the future kings ( of the sailendra dynasty) of the ade 
quate maintenance of the monastery . 


This inscription informs us of an actual fact that the Mahārāja or 
Kariyāna Panamkarana built a temple of the Goddess Tārā and a mon 
astery for Buddhist monks , and that he also granted a village to the 
monastery for its maintenance . Though calling himself “ the lion of 
kings,” he got not only three eminent governors to witness his donation , 
but also begged of the future kings of the śailendra dynasty that the 
temple of Tārā and the monastery should be at all times protected by 
them . Here three eminent governors are unquestionably the government 
officials of the sailendra dynasty . If the Mahārāja Panamkarana were 
identified with some unnamed king of the sailendra dynasty in the in 
scription , it would be impossible to elucidate the state of affairs, why 
the sovereign of the Sailendra dynasty should grant a village to the mon 
astery established by himself , making his subjects the witnesses of his 
donation . Such being not the case , but the state of affairs would be 
as follows : 


Panangkaran, the rakai Matarām , submitted to the sovereign of the 
Sailendra dynasty , and so he was called in the Kalasan inscription with 
the titles of feudal lord : Mahārāja or Kariyāna . As a token of his 
submission , he was obliged to build a temple and a monastery , and 
granted a village for the maintenance of these buildings . While the 
buildings were being constructed , three eminent governors must have been 
supervising the construction work under the precept of the sovereign s 
preceptor. Accordingly he swore an oath before the governors of the 
Śailendra dynasty , when the work was completed . 

To recapitulate , soon after the Changal inscription , the śailendra 
dynasty gained its power in Central Java , and the lord of Matarām 
Panangkaran , was not only obliged to transfer his capital towards the 
east , but also compelled to submit to the śailendra sovereign . As a 
token of his submission , he was prevailed upon to build sanctuaries . 
The work was carried out under the supervision of the governors . Then 
the lord of Matarām got these high officials of the ſailendra dynasty to 
witness his donation . 

Now , considering Panangkaran s transfer of his capital towards the 
east to be an actual fact, why was he called Chi - yen in the Chinese 
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source ? As mentioned above , Panangkaran is called Kariyāna Panam 
karana or Mahārāja Panamkarana in the Kalasan inscription . The 
“ kariyāna ” is here synonymous with “ mahārāja ," and it would be rea 
sonably interpreted as the Sanskritized form of the Old Javanese title 
rakarayan or rakryan.13 Rakarayān Patapān in the Old Javanese part 
of the Karangtenah inscription dated śaka 746 , is mentioned as Dang 
Karayān Partapān in the Old Malay inscription of Gandasuli dated 
Śaka 754 ( 852 A.D . ) . 14 The Old Javanese title “ rakarayān ’ is also in the 
case expressed in Old Malay as karayān . Such non - articulation of 
the first sound ra in Old Javanese is very significant when we attempt 
to conclude the Javanese original of Chi - yen in Chinese . The character 
chi in Chinese is almost always adopted to transliterate the sound k 
with the following liquid , as in the case of Chi - li - sé - na for Krsna and 
Chi - li -chih for Krikin.15 Consequently Chi - yen would with good reason 
be considered to be the transliteration of Old Javanese rakarayan or 
rakryan through the non - articulation of the first syllabl ‘ ra’.16 

The account in the Chinese source that Chi - yen transferred his 
capital towards the east would thus turn out to be the state of affairs in 
the Matarām kingdom . If so , is Ho - ling the Matarām kingdom ? The 
above - mentioned second and third accounts of Ho - ling would raise an 
objection to this identification . According to the Changal inscription, 
King Sañjaya was a Sivaite . King Balitung , the ninth monarch of the 
Matarām kingdom , has the Sanskrit name, Mahāśambhu , the epithet 
of the God śiva , as his coronation name . Consequently , it would be 
recognized that Sivaism flourished in the Matarām kingdom . On the 


13 According to KROM , op . cit . p . 136 , J. PH . VOGEL advanced long ago this 
view . To my regret, I am unable until now to read VOGEL s article . 

14 DE CASPARIS : op . cit . p . 53. KROM , op . cit. p . 155 . 

15 Chi - yen has been generally admitted to be a transliteration of a Gajayana 
mentioned in the Sanskrit inscription of Dinaya (dated 760 A.D.). As for this 
identification, we may recognize that the time of Chi - yen and that of Gajayana 
coincide approximately . But we should attend first of all to the following fact : 
namely , the character chi was never adopted in those days to transliterate the 
sound ga in foreign languages . Besides, Dinaya situated near Malang , about 
200 kilometers distance from Mataram . The distance is too far to consider that 
the Mataram Kingdom had dominated so vast an expanse of the land , when it 
was obliged to submit to the Sailendra dynasty . Even the realm of King Balitung , 
under whom the Mataram kingdom had best flourished , is considered to be much 
narrower , extending for Vanagiri ( on the right bank of River Solo ) in the west 
to Surabaya in the east . Gajayana would have been a local lord in East Java . 

16 H. KERN : Verspreide Geschriften, Vol . 6 , Kern Institute , p . 81 ; Leiden 
1925. PELLIOT, op . cit . p . 311 ff . 

With regard to this identification, Coedès, op . cit. p . 157 , n.3 , says as 
follows : " masi ce mot ( rakrayan ) est régulièrement rendu en chinois par lo -ki 
lien .” lu - chi - lien in Chao - ju -kua s Chu - fan - chih is clearly the transliteration of 
the Javanese title rakryan . It is not the case , however, that rakryan was regularly 
rendered in Chinese by lu - chi- lien . Chao - ju -kua was the superintendent of foreign 
trade at Ch uan -chou in Fu -chien , and through his experiences, he compiled in 
1225 A.D. the Chu -fan -chin on the states of affairs and the products in the countries 
of South - Sea , with which China had trade in those days. Accordingly, his know 
ledge on the countries of South -Sea was more well - informed than the compilers 
of the “ New History of the Tang Dynasty compiled in 1060 A.D. He was un 
doubtedly able to understand the vaguely articulated fra in the first syllable of 
rakryan , which was in former times unrecognizable as non - articulated . 
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other hand , Ho - ling was evidently a Buddhistic kingdom . Such differ 
ence in the internal state of affairs rejects the identification of Ho - ling 
with Matarām . To make the matter worse , the name of Ho - ling has 
no connection with that of Matarām . 


III 


During the period when Ho - ling had relations with the T ang 
dynasty, no names of other kingdoms than Sailendra and Matarām were 
known to us from Javanese sources. It would therefore be reasonable 
to believe that in those days there were no kingdoms in Java except 
Śailendra and Matarām . In consequence we have no choice but to 
identify Ho- ling with śailendra . Speaking of this identification how 
ever , there are two doubtful points to elucidate , i.e. 


1 . 


As stated above , the account of Chi- yen s transfer of his capital 
in the New History of the T ang Dynasty s refers to the state 
of affairs in the Matarām kingdom . 
In order to identify Ho - ling with śailendra , the pronounciation 
of s as h in some vernaculars must be concluded . 


2 . 


As for the first point , the following circumstances should be taken 
into consideration : ‘ New History of the Tang Dynasty was compiled 
in 1060 A.D. , and collected new materials which were unknown to the 
‘ Old History of the T’ang Dynasty compiled in 945 A.D. Among these 
new materials there were undoubtedly some news on the Matarām 
kingdom which disappeared from history in 927 A.D. The compilers 
of the New History of the T’ang Dynasty would have woven into the 
accounts of Ho - ling , with which the Chinese hitherto had had some 
connections , as they considered Ho - ling to be the only kingdom in Java . 
Even if the account of Chi - yen s transfer of his capital was in fact 
concerned with the state of affairs in the Matarām kingdom , it was 
certainly mistaken for an account in Ho - ling , and woven into its 
descriptions. Such confusions are very common in Chinese sources , as 
Japanese historians have repeatedly authenticated.17 Besides there is 
no trace of the Matarām kingdom in the Chinese sources, providing that 
the Matarām kingdom had played no important role in South - east Asia . 

The second point concerns the pronunciation of s , whether it was 
pronounced as the aspirate ‘ h or like ch in German . As there is no 
palatal sibilant sound in the Indonesian languages , it must have been 
articulated variously by Indonesian natives . To my regret , I am unable 
until now to produce evidences of such pronunciation , but I am con 
vinced that the remnants of such articulation would still have remained 


17 There are too many cases to quote here the authentifications of Japanese 
scholars on the confusions found in the Chinese sources . 
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18 


in some vernaculars in the Indonesian area . 

The view of identifying Ho - ling with śailendra is favoured by the 
above-mentioned fact that both in Ho - ling and in the sailendra kingdom 
Buddhism was flourishing. 

According to Chinese sources, the name of Ho -ling disappeared in 
818 A.D. 

Soon after that year , Ho - ling would have certainly lost its 
power for some reason . On the other hand the sailendra kingdom is 
considered to have lost its power soon after 824 A.D. 19 The Kalangtenah 
inscription, dated śaka 746 ( 824 A.D . ) , 20 consists of two separate parts, 
the first in Sanskrit verses , the second in Old Javanese prose . The 
Sanskrit portion contains the names of the reigning śailendra sovereign 
Samaratunga and of his daughter Prāmodavardhani who founded sanctu 
aries in the village of Karangtenah . The Old Javanese portion of the 
inscription was issued by a Rakarayān Patapān , who cannot be identical 
with the Sailendra sovereign mentioned in the Sanskrit portion . Accord 
ing to de Casparis ,21 Rakarayān Patapān , who granted a number of 
domains to the sanctuaries mentioned in the Sanskrit portion , is identical 
with a Dang Karayān Partapān in the Gandasuri inscription in Old 
Malay.22 In this inscription, dated śaka 754 ( 832 A.D. ) , Dang Karayān 
Partapān proclaims the suzerainty over a vast domain extending in all 
directions. The fact suggests that the ſailendra suzerainty must have 
faded away from Central Java between 824 and 832 A.D. , probably not 
long after 824 A.D. This date is not far off from , or we may say , coincides 
roughly with 818 A.D. , when the last embassy of Ho - ling came to China . 
Such situation favours also the view of identifying Ho - ling with the 
Śailendra . 

The first embassy of Ho - ling as mentioned above , came to China in 
640 A.D. 

This affair throws light upon the history of the Sailendra dy 
nasty in Java. Through the identification of Ho - ling with the Sailendra, 
it would easily be concluded that the sailendra had already flourished in 
Java in the first half of the seventh century . This conclusion seems to 
favour Coedès view 23 as he proposed to see in the Javanese śailendra 
dynasty a continuation of Fu - nan , which was overthrown by īsānavaram 
I ( c . 611 - c . 635 ) of Chen - la soon after 627 A.D.24 


18 Here I entreat native scholars for the information on the remnants of such 
articulation , viz . the pronounciation of foreign s as h . 

19 DE CASPARIS , op . cit . p . 109 . 
20 DE CASPARIS , op . cit . pp . 24-50 . 
21 DE CASPARIS , op . cit . pp . 123-24 . 
22 DE CASPARIS , op . cit . pp . 51-73 , 122-126 . 

23 G. COEDES : “ On the Origin of the Sailendra Dynasty of Indonesia ” , Journal 
of the Greater - India Society , Vol. 1 ( 1934 ) , pp . 61-70. 

24 DE CASPARIS presumes that the nine Bodhisattvas sculptured on the outside 
of Tjandi Mendut represent the preceding Sailendra monarchs of the erector. 
These sculptures were, according to him , erected by the tenth Sailendra king , 
Indra by name, with the coronation- name Sangramal -dhanamjaya. Then estima 
ting one generation at about eighteen years, he concludes that the founder of the 
dynasty must have lived in the first half of the seventh century . Then he refers 

P.I - 5 
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to the hypothesis advanced of G. COEDES , who proposed to see in the Javanese 
Sailendra dynasty a continuation of Fu - nan . COBDES hypothesis gave rise as a 
matter of course to objections, mainly about the problem of chronology , as be 
tween the supposed end of Fu- nan and the oldest Sailendra document there was 
remaining a gap of about one and a half centuries. Now , according to the view 
of DE CASPARIS , this gap would no longer exist , as the supposed end of Fu - nan 
and the beginning of the Sailendra dynasty in Java would coincide remarkably 
well. The view cherished by DE CASPARIS , however, is not well -founded , and must 
be authenticated by some other materials . 


THE IDENTIFICATION OF KAȚAARAM 


XAVIER S. THANI NAYAGAM 


Kaalakam and Kataaram of the Tamil classics and Kațaha in Sanskrit 
Literature have been identified with Kedah in North Malaya , the exact 
location of which is said to have been probably further to the South than 
the modern state of Kedah . The earliest evidence which the earliest 
Tamil classics provide, is based on the line from the Paſtinappaalai ( 2nd 
cent. A.D. ) which mentions what is believed to be the ancient Tamil name 
for Kedah , while enumerating the different regions from which merchan 
dise was to be found at the central market square of the harbour city 
( pattinam of the Cankam period , (Kaavirippoompattinam ), the Khaberis 
emporium of Ptolemy . 


Lilattu unavum kaalakattu aakkamum 

( 1 ) 
( The grain from Ceylon , and the manufactures from Kaalakam ) 


The entire passage is : 


Horses of swift course which had arrived from across the water , 
Pepper loads which had arrived across the land in carts , 
Gold and precious stones from the Northern mountain , 
Sandalwood and Akilwood from the Western Mountains, 
The pearls from the Southern sea , and the coral from the 

Eastern sea , 
The wealth of the Ganges and the tribute of the Kaaveeri 
The grain from Ceylon , and the manufactures of Kaalakam , 
What was rare and what was great weighed down the Earth 
In the broad squares of exuberant wealth 
And along the sea shores . 

( 11 , 184-194 . ) 


These lines mention the characteristic produce of each region 
except those of the Ganges, the Kaaveeri, and Kaalakam , which are 
designated by rather generalised terms. The reason is probably that 
these regions offered a wide variety of produce, so that it would not have 
been quite accurate to attribute any single import , or because the 
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imports which came from these regions could also have come from 
other regions so that no article of import could have been termed as 
characteristic of the region . Of the Ganges, the word vaari is used 
which could mean the goods of the Ganges , the produce of the 
Gangetic region . Similarly of the Kaaveeri, the word payan is used 
which could mean the result of toil ( agriculture ) or the fruits of the 
Kaaveeri , what Kaaveeri could offer. Of Kaalakam , (Kedah ) the word 
aakkam is used which might designate ‘manufactured goods , since 
among the three terms ( vaari, payan , aakkam ), aakkam might be 
used to connote the work of man as opposed to the bounty of nature . 
But from the use of these words no apodictic argument can be drawn 
concerning the nature of the goods, which are ascribed to each particular 
region , since the words admit of broad semantic interpretation . 

There is a parallel passage in the Perurikatai, an epic composed 
about the 10th century ( ? ) which seems to contain a more precise state 
ment concerning an import from Kedah . This statement does not seem 
so far to have entered discussions concerning Kedah . 

In describing the chariot in which the Princess Vaacavatattai was 
taken to the city of Jayanti, the poet catalogues the different materials 
which were utilised by the experts who made the chariot : 


The wood of the Sandal from the pleasant, cool Potiyil, 
The dark , strong Kino timber of the fragrant grove , 
The Elephant tusks from the forest - clad Vindhyas, 
The light- emanating Gold of the Great Northern mountain , 
The creeper -coral from the Western sea , 
The white bright gems from the Southern zone , 
The shining silver of the great Vidhyaadara hill, 
The copper plates brought by ships from Larka - lilam , 
The diamond kinds begotten in the Himalayas. 
Along with the iron from Kataarąm . 


‘ These were in the hands of Yavana carpenters and black - smiths 
from Avanti, and workers in gems born in Maghadha , smiths working 
with pure gold from Paattali, and painters hailing from Koosala , the 
metal workers from the country of the Vattas, each showing competence 
in his own field constructed the different parts of the chariot, I , 58 , 30 ff. 
( Here follows a description of the parts of the chariot.) 


Kataarattu Irumpu கடாரத் திரும்பு ( I , 58 , 39. ) 

This statement concerning iron as characteristic of Kedah is of 
special interest, because of the Tamil and Sanskrit words for Kedah 
(Kaţaaram , Kațāha ) meaning a cauldron, or a large vessel made of 
copper , or of a compound of copper and iron. What is of greater interest 
is that the older word in Tamil used for Kedah , " Kaalakam " seems to 
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be a compound , the first part of which also signifies iron . The first 
word in the compound Kaalakam , Kaal, is identical with the roots in the 
following words : Kaal, diamond : Kaal , the hardest part of a tree , its 
stem ; Kaal , iron . In these and other uses , the meaning the word conveys 
is of sturdiness , hardness , blackness and durability . In a text which is 
of the second century A.D. and almost contemporaneous with the Patti 
nappaalai occurs the line : 


காழிற் சுட்ட கோமூன் கொழுங்குறை 
Kaalir cutta kooluun koluňkurai ( Porunar. 105 ). 


in which Kaal stands for arrow - like pieces of iron on which pieces or 
slices or chunks of meat have been roasted in the same manner as kebab . 
There is also the term kaaloor to designate those who carry pointed 
iron halberds to control elephants (Maturai. 658-9 ; Mani, IV , 35 - Kut 
tukkoorkaarar ). In the light of the root meaning of the word , and the 
line which mentions iron as characteristic of Kedah , it might be 
permitted to suggest that kaalakam in the classical period of Tamil 
might have been a generic name for the Malay peninsula and even for 
South - east Asia and China as originally meaning either land of iron 
or land of the black silk . 

A special kind of black silk was also known by the name of 
Kaalakam . But this name might have been in use because such silk was 
imported from Malaya , though even the silk might have originally come 
from China . The names for special kinds of silks in ancient Tamil 
literature are named after places of origin . A 10th century glossary 
gives the following line as names of apparel: 


Kaatakam , Puţtam , Kalinkam , Kaalakam ( Pinkalam , 1273 ). 


As silk from the Kalinga kingdom or territory was known as 
Kalingam in the earliest literature ( 1st century A.D. ) , cloth imported 
from the Malay peninsula was known as Kaalakam . 

By the tenth century , however , two other additional name- forms 
are found for Kedah in Tamil Kaațakam , as given in the line above 
and Kiţaaram ( kațaaram ) in Rajendra s inscription . In the tenth century 
it is the form Kitaaram which has prevailed for Kedah , and seems close 
to the Sanskrit form Kadāra which is found in Sanskrit as early as 
Panini ( Sutra II . 2.38 ) . This is the form used also in Rajendra Coola s 
inscriptions, and in the other Tamil and Sanskrit inscriptions. In 
Sanskrit Kațāha, means drinking vessel and its earliest known use is by 
Patañjali ( 2nd century B.C. ) . 

Pinkala Nikanțu in its gloss on Kaalakam states that it means : 
blackness, apparel, the place Kataaram (Karumai, Aatai , kataramen 
numuur 1 : 3359 ) . 
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The explicit mention of iron in the Peruňkatai corresponds approxi 
mately with a period in which the Arab geographer Sharif al- Idrisi 
( 1083 - c. 1154 ) states that iron is one of the large exports from the 
South - east Asian region : 


“ The inhabitants of the Zabaj islands and other residents of 
the surrounding islands go there and , exporting it ( the iron ) from 
there supply it to all the lands of India and to its various islands. 
They sell it at a good price, because in India most of the trade and 
exchange is iron . Nevertheless, although iron is found in the islands 
of India , and there are also mines of it there , in the land of Sufala 
it is found in the largest quantities , most superior quality and most 
malleable . But the Indians are very good at making various com 
pounds of mixtures of substances with the help of which they melt 
the malleable iron ; it then turns into Indian iron , and is called after 
India . ( 8th section of the first clime , 2. ) 


Al Idrisi is dependent on previous Arab geographers and is not 
precise , but his information , concerning iron in Zabaj ( Java ) is worth 
noting in the light of what the Perunkatai has to say on iron from 
Kedah . Further, it should be noted that iron , and iron -made articles 
were also imported from China into Malaya. Iron is now being mined 
in Malaya, and large quantities of iron slag have been collected in 
different parts of Sarawak . 

Did the Tamil name Kaalakam originate from a word meaning 
iron or a word meaning black silk ? And is there any relationship 
between Kaalakam , and Kațaha, Kaţaara and Kataaram ? 


APPENDIX : OCCURENCES 

TAMIL TEXTS 
Kaalakam : Pattinappaalai, 191 , Name of Place . 
Kaalakam : Puram , 41 , 9 , Apparel . Also Maturai. 598 ; 

Cilap, XXII. 98 ; 
Kaal 

Pari 6:15 , 12:18 ; 16 : 5 Apparel . ( 6160 ULL ) 
Kaalakam : Tiru . Black or dark blue silk or cloth 184. Ciivaka . 

939 ; Perunk . I , 40:79 ; Pinkalam 1273 and 3359 . 
Kataaram : Perunk. 1 , 58:39 ; name of place exporting iron . 
Kataaram : Rajendra Coola s inscription . S.I.I. Vol. II, Pt. 

I , No. 20 . 
Kataaram : Kaliňkattupparani 202 town , place near the sea . 
Kaataakam : Pinkalam , 1273. Silk from place known as Kaatakam . 
Kaaţaakam : Atyaarkunallaar in Cilap. - Aloe wood , ahil . 
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SANSKRIT TEXTS 


KAȚAHA AND KADĀRA DO NOT OCCUR IN VEDIC LITERATURE 
Katha : Pānini ( 600 B.C. ) ( Sutra II . 2.38 ) , tawny . 
Kaţāra : Bhoja , Unādisūtra segments as Kad + āra ; gives no 

etymology. 
Kațāha : Patañjali (2nd c . B.C . ) ,drinking vessel. 
Kațāhaka : Lexicon Medinīkośa , dāsa , ( slave ) . 
Kațāhaka : Jātaka, 125 , Name of a slave . 
Kațāha : Bhoja , Unādisūtra , Metallic vessel. Segments as kat 

+ aha . Gives no etymological significance. 
Kațāra : Pot or pot - shape . Buddhist texts e.g. Ayo - katāha 

( Rhys Davids ). 
Sk . 1 Kadāra : Name of foreign country in Kathāsaritsāgara. G. H. 

TAWNY, the translator , identifies it with Cathay. See 
note on p . 155 , Vol. I of THE OCEAN OF STORY BEING 
C. H. TAWNY S TRANSLATION OF SOMADEVA S Kathā 
saritsügara ( OR OCEAN OF STREAMS OF STORY ) NOW 
EDITED WITH INTRODUCTION , FRESH EXPLANATORY NOTES 
AND TERMINAL ESSAY BY N. M. PENZER IN TEN VOLUMES , 
LONDON , 1924 . 


I am indebted to Prof. P. Tirugñanasambhandham of Presidency 
College, Madras , for some of the Sanskrit references. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE RAMAYANA 

IN SOUTH AND SOUTH - EAST ASIA 


HARRY M. BUCK 


That India and South - east Asia are inadequately understood in the West 
is a widely recognised truism , but the difficulties in bringing the picture 
into focus can be appreciated only by those who have attempted to go 
beyond the printed page in their search . One Western scholar observed 
that : 


the lack of understanding of India s place among the nations 
of the world and the widespread erroneous beliefs about her 
are due principally to the contents of published works . But 
the responsibility does not rest with books alone. Serious 
students of India , who were more interested in the early days 
of scientific research in the India of the past than in current 
affairs , often failed to bring the general picture into focus. 


Foreign scholars cannot be blamed for the paucity of their sources 
inspired almost solely by the community most proficient in the use of 
the English language — but they are culpable if they perpetuate dis 
tortion by speaking only to this group . 

In the hopes of finding something that would be common ground 
for asking questions about modes of thought and motives for action , 
past and present, I fixed upon an ancient epic the Rāmāyana, and used 
it as a means of beginning conversations with as many persons as I 
could reach . Time has passed very rapidly , and only the deadline im 
posed by conference authorities has persuaded me to share these partially 
formed impressions of a continuing investigation , conducted mostly with 
in Madras State. 

Whether accepted or rejected , the Rāmāyana and the Mahābhārata 
will open many a significant conversation . India s past and present 
seemed to merge as I talked to as many people as possible from diverse 
walks of life and from varied religious communities. Two incidents will 
illustrate the polarity of responses I encountered . Before we set out on 


I JEAN FILLIOZAT , India : The Country and Its Traditions, Prentice -Hall. 
p . 11 , Englewood - Cliffs, N.J. 1962 . 
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our journey, our family entertained a young boy from Delhi while his 
parents made a business trip to the sub - continent. In the course of one 
breakfast conversation we asked him where the story of India begins. 
In America , we explained, we begin our tale with the voyage of Colom 
bus . “ Where , " we asked , " do you begin the story of India ?” His im 
mediate answer , “ With Rama and Sita , " encouraged me to think of the 
Rāmāyana as a real key to the culture . Then when I finally arrived 
in Madras and attempted to justify my presence to a prominent young 
artist by telling him that I had come to India from America to study 
the Rāmāyana, his reaction highlighted the other side of the picture : 
“ Whatever in the world for ? " 

The range of opinion proved to be still wider as my circle of friends 
increased . I found attitudes ranging from such attachment to the sacred 
page that its mantras could be read according to precise prescriptions 
in order to secure boons , to a rejection so complete that copies have 
been burned to purge Tamilnad of its “ subversive influence . " 2 The 
ancient tale of Rāma and Sīta has excited popular imagination , inspired 
works of art , and reflected values generally accepted and widely practised . 
But the very values illustrated in the Rāmāyana are those in debate today . 
Modern college girls are not certain that they want their daughters to 
be like Sīta , nor , on the other hand , can they comfortably discard the 
idea . Rāmarājya , despite Gandhiji s use of the term , is not the ideal to 
which all politicians aspire . 


THE RAMAYANA WITHIN HINDUISM 

Whatever else it is , religion is man s attempt to infuse his existence 
with meaning and to organise his life into a significant pattern, in the 
belief that there is an unseen order to which he can conform , and by 
conforming, conquer . The average worshipper at shrine , mosque , church , 
or temple may be no more aware of the nuances of theology than a native 
speaker of a language cares about the fine points of its grammar . The 
observer , however , can see cultic practices, domestic ceremonies and 
children s instructions as expressions of value structures. 

The values illustrated in the epics and reinforced by rituals of the 
Puranas reflect the basic outlook of a Hindu community ,3 and the way 
in which the stories are told and re - enacted perpetuate ancient points of 


2 There has been a definite anti - Ramayana movement in Madras , often with 
political overtones , including ways of telling the story that make Ravana some 
thing of a hero . Documentation of the worshipful use of the Ramayana will be 
found in various pamphlets , e.g., V. RAGHAVAN , Poet s Homage to Valmiki and the 
Ramayana , The Little Flower Company , Madras , 1964. It is not difficult to find 
many persons eager to testify to their complete faith in the magical powers of the 
Valmikiramayana. I have not , however, discovered a similar use of Kamban s 
version . 

3 The epics , and to a much greater extent , the Puranas provide the inspiration 
for temple sculpture and ritual . The epics are probably better known than the 
Puranas , but because temple worship is equivalent to Hinduism for many who are 
not philosophically inclined , the Puranas may actually have had a wider influence. 
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view . The conservative nature of most religious systems renders social 
change difficult by labelling it “ impious" or “ atheistic ” , and by investing 
the status quo with divine authority and supernatural sanction . Most 
traditional systems of religious ethics urge a man to adjust to a social 
order rather than to seek its abolition , a fact that may explain in part 
the venom with which the Rāmāyana has been attacked by those who 
advocate radical changes in the social pattern of South India . 

The Rāmāyana may be consciously used as a preserver of values 
dating at least from the time of the entrance of the Aryans into India . 
Some orthodox Vaishnavite expositors take for granted that the epic 
is the popular exposition of the Vedas, a claim supported by the text of 
the Vālmīkirāmāyana itself , rejecting all speculations about the deve 
lopment of Hindu thinking. Two quotations are illuminating : 


Any good exposition of the Rāmāyana can only be with 
reference to the Vedas . One who ventures to speak on the 
epic should have the three important qualifications purity 
of the tongue , an intense longing to tell the story , and a 
thorough grounding in the subject ..... The epic should be 
heard with sincerity and the clear understanding that Sri Rāma 
is none but the Vedic Purusha and therefore immune to affilic 
tions of ignorance and grief.4 

This is the Epic Rāmāyana, adored by God Brahma 
himself , in which is established Lord Vishnu whose personality 
pervades the entire static and mobile universe , the Epic which 
destroys all sins , confers all fortunes and is indeed equal to the 
Vedas. Even a quarter of a verse of it , nay even a word , 
brings salvation.5 


Quite apart from such extreme claims, the story of Prince Rama, 
far more than any of the literary recensions of the tale , has provided an 
illustration of dharma and the paragon of an ideal man . Here is one 
who did his duty and lived up to his word . Traditional Hindu society is 
oriented not towards a man s rights but towards his duties. Dharma 
as portrayed in the Rāmāyana lays great stress on the harmonious 
functioning of the various groups within a large society and the perform 
ance of those duties imposed upon one by virtue of his birth . 


One writer has said , There is hardly any other work whose influence on all aspects 
of life in India has been so profound , lasting, and continuous as that of the epics 
and the Puranas . " They " became the real Vedas for the masses." ( MILMADHAV 
SEN , “ The influence of the Epics on Indian Life and Literature " in The Cultural 
Heritage of India , Volume il , The Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture , 
p . 95 , Calcutta , 1962. ) 

4 Report on the Bhagavatham discourse of Sri G. N. Jayathirthachar in 
Madras , October 13 , 1965 , reported in The Hindu of October 15 , 1965 . 

5 V. RAGHAVAN , The Indian Heritage, The Indian Institute of World Culture , 
p . 292, Bangalore , 1956 . 
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A STORY OF DITARMA 

The Manushastra and other abstract works set forth the meaning 
and application of dharma , but they do so in a manner that attracts 
few common people . The Rimāyana portrays the perfect man , the 
ideal wife, the true brother , the faithful servant , and even the model 
enemy, in a series of unforgettable episodes . It is not a repeatable story 
but a paradigmatic tale set in a golden age when all facts of life 
functioned harmoniously. By placing the ideal society in the remote 
past , apocalyptic imagery, so conspicuous in Juadism , Christianity , and 
Islam , is ruled out . No " final judgement " is necessary because the 
karma of one s desires works itself out inexorably , and the effects of 
even a thoughtless word as in the case of Dasaratha s unfortunate 

are inescapable . 
The basic plot holds no one in suspense ; from the beginning hero 
and villain are identifiable and the victory of the hero assured . In order 
to keep a vow he had made and to satisfy the whim of his beautiful but 
vicious young wife Kaikeyi , King Dasaratha of Ayodhya banished his 
son Rama to the forest on the very day he was to be installed as 
yuvarajah (“ heir appårant ” ) naming Kaikeyi s son Bharata in his stead . 
Rāma s loyal wife Sīta , together with his devoted brother Lakshmana, 

ccompanied him with no thought about their own safety or conven 
ience , while the old king died from the shock of his own actions. 

When Bharata returned to Ayodhya and learned the true state of 
affairs, he refused the kingdom and sought his brother in the forest to 
urge him to return . Failing in his mission , he placed Rāma s sandals 
on the throne for the fourteen year period of exile . Rāma in the mean 
time was fulfilling his kshatriya - dharma, having vowed to rid the forest 
of demons ( " rakshasas " ). After a series of adventures, Rāvana, the 
chief of the rakshasas and ruler of Lanka ( Ceylon — ? ) managed to 
abduct Sīta and carry her off to his palace , where she remained true to 
Rāma amid temptations and threats . Rāvana was able to justify his 
actions because of the disfigurement of his sister by Lakshmana. 

To locate Sīta and make war on Lanka , Rāma enlisted the aid of 
the vanaras ( monkeys – ? ) , especially Hanuman ( " Anjaneya " ). After 
Rāvana was killed , Sīta was restored to Ayodhya where she was to be 
crowned with Rama , but Rama first required her to prove her chastity by 
a fire ordeal. Following a period of ideal rule ( “ Rămarājya " ) Rāma 
again abandoned his wife on hearing a scandal circulating among his 
subjects . While she was banished , Rāma s two sons were born to Sīta . 

This summary , obviously deriving from Valmiki, is not the only 
way in which the story can be told . Rāvana , for example , is not always 
a villian beyond redemption , and relying on Kamban s version, most 
Tamil speaking people see Rāvana as a tragic hero . Rāvana possessed 
extraordinary virtues and unusual courage . When it was said that even 
Lord Brahma obeyed him , it means in essence that Rāvana was a very 
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great and good man . But like tragic heroes throughout literature, he 
had one vice of such magnitude that it proved to be his downfall. He 
believed in his own right to have whatever he wanted , even if the object 
of his desire was another man s wife . 

From this point of view , the Rāmāyana does not , however , become 
the Rāvanāyana , because Rávana serves as a background for the supe 
ríor greatness of Rāma. Just as Milton, who wanted to sing the glory 
of God , presented a more vivid picture of the glories of Satan , so here : 
Virtue can be praised only so far ; the figure of Rāvana can be displayed 
in hore vivid hues. 

Still another popular version sees Sita as Rāvana s daughter. Before 
she was born she became the subject of an astrologer s prediction that 
she would bring disaster to her father . Instead of doing away with her 
as King Rāvana s subjects demanded , he placed her secretly in Ayodhya, 
but his lie proved to be his undoing. When Sita was wandering in the 
forest, Rāvana could not bear her exile and brought her to Lanka , but 
he was unable to reveal her true identity to anyone such is the entan 
glement of a lie. Tragedy ensued when Rāma unknowingly killed his 
father - in - law , fulfilling the astrologer s prophecy. 

We may ask why this story is told over and over , carved in imper 
ishable stone in temples , mimed in dance programmes , expounded by 
the learned , and embellished by the masses. The answer must be that 
it has endured because it expresses some of India s most deeply felt 
values . Here persons can see themselves not as they are but as they 
think they ought to be . What the story of Rāma says is unconsciously 
congenial to many people . This is the reason that when the traditional 
value structures came under attack , an attack upon the Rāmāyana was 
inevitable ; the Rāmāyana made a virtue out of what was being called 
into question. 

The Ramarājya of the Rāmāyana has not been altogether popular 
in Tamilnad , where it was sometimes looked upon with a bit of suspicion . 
I am told that there is a Tamil proverb : 


DITU DOT LIT OUT T 
Rāman ändál yenna 


QUT 600T ( JOT L TOUS GOT 
Rāvanan andāl yenia 


meaning something like , “ What difference does it make whether Rāma 
or Rāvana is in charge ? " In contrast to the inforcement of caste dis 
tinctions in the Rāmāyana, much of Tamil literature disapproves of the 
system . Ancient Tamil kings professed Vaidya marga ( “ the way of life 
in the Vedas " ) . Even Sangam literature suggests no struggle between 
castes, but no Tamil work requires the following of varna -dharma, and 
there is no parallel to Manu s code . The Tirukkural, for example , 
maintains that preference should go to him who follows the right way 
of living , and caste names that exist are occupational in origin . 
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The human beings, one and all , are equal in their birth , thro 
diff rence in their deeds nature springs diff rence in their 
worth . 
Though placed aloft , the ones who aren t great cannot be great . 
Though placed below , who aren t low won t be of low estate.6 


The Rāmāyana can become a vivid reinforcement for a social 
system by its illustrations of the dharmic life . It assumes that man can 
not know instinctively what is good . In normal circumstances there 
may be little problem , but in times of crisis , 


a man must look into his own heart and decide . But he would 
be following a mere will - o - the -wisp if he has not habitually 
schooled his heart to discipline and learnt to be ever on the 
guard against erratic or wilful behaviour, prejudices or self 
interest, however, cleverly hidden behind a mask of altruism . ? 


Except for the vision of a harmoniously structured society , harmoni 
ous because each man knows his place , the doctrine of dharma is not 
concerned with social ethics . The aim of its teaching is on individual 
purity ; for example , the social effect of King Dasaratha s decision to 
banish Rāma was of less importance than the maintenance of his honour . 
On the other hand , 


The whole pattern of Hindu social thought and conduct 
was calculated to ensure a stable society ..... in which each 
individual would find his or her place duly defined , a place in 
which there would be no lack of opportunity for working one s 
way up both here and hereafter. The emphasis was more on 
duty than on right , on order and the continuance of ancestral 
custom than on innovation and change.8 


The message of the Rāmāyana is not unlike that of a more widely 
studied work , the Bhagavad -Gīta . 


In works be thine office ; in their fruits must it never be . 
Be not moved by the fruits of works; but let not attachment of 
worklessness dwell in thee. 

Abiding under the Rule and casting off all attachment, O 


6 Tirukkural of Tiruvalluvar, Tamil Text and English Translation by Tiru 
vachakamani K. M. Balasubramaniam , Manali Lakshmana Mudaliar Specific 
Endowments , Nos . 972-973 , p . 199 , Madras , 1962 . 

7 N. RAGHUNATHAN , “ The Concept of Dharma in the Itihasas and the 
Puranas " , Journal of Annamalai University , 19 , 9 ( 1954 ) . 

8 K. N. NILAKANTA SASTRI, Development of Religion in South India , Orient 
Longmans, p . 29 , Bombay , 1963 . 
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wealth - winner , so do thy works, indifferent alike whether thou 
gain or gain not . Indifference is called the Rule . 

For work is far lower than the Rule of the understanding, 
O wealth - winner. Seek refuge in the understanding; base are 
they who are moved by fruits. 


Significantly enough , both Arjuna, to whom these words were ad 
dressed , and Rāma were kshatriyas, seeking how to deal with conflicts 
of dharma. The Gīta is likely the more widely read of these two , but 
the Rāmāyana , in this aspect at least, carries the same message . Re 
solving issues that can be debated forever , Rāma dispatched both Vāli 
and Tātaka . Rāma maintained that he had promised all out aid to 
Sugrīva, and then said to his wife , “ How can the likes of me violate a 
promise ? I would rather give up you or Lakshmana or even my own 
life than go back on a promise I made . ” Rāma, says one commentator , 
had no use for mealy mouthed sentimentalism . “ For such a man there 
are no loves and hates ." 


It was in the light of his duty as a King and a Kshatriya , 
as the upholder of the social order , as the sword arm of the 
state , that Sri Rāma had to take those tragic decisions involving 
Sīta for which he has been most criticised . Curiously enough , 
neither Vāli nor Sambika nor Sita had ultimately any doubts 
about the propriety of Rāma s conduct . They felt that as King 
he had no choice but to take the course he did . That he knew 
that Sīta was perfectly innocent and that evil would wilt in her 
presence made the task all the more horrible to him . But his 
sense of duty would not permit him to shirk the ordeal. He 
had to set aside his personal sentiments and ask of himself no 
less a sacrifice that he would ask any private individual in a 
similar plight ..... Those who accuse him of callousness forget 
that the very harshness of his words betray extreme agony.10 


To ponder these words well is to gain an insight into the ideal set forth 
for the pursuance of dharma even at the expense of normal human affec 
tion , an ideal that scarcely describes the actual situation of most families . 

The Rāmāyana is a moralistic story . Whatever may have been its 
historical basis , its characters are types rather than actualities, generali 
zations rather than individuals . 


(Rama presents ) the strange combination of a faithful and 
dutiful son , an affectionate brother , a loving husband , a stern , 


9 Bhagavad -Gita , 2 : 47-49 , translated by Nicol Macnicol , Hindu Scriptures, 
J. M. Dent and Sons Limited, p . 233, London, 1938 . 

10 N. RAGHUNATHAN , op.cit . , pp . 12-13 . 
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relentless hero , and an ideal king . Lakshmana and Bharata 
represent ideal brothers , while Sita is a dutiful wife. In 
Dasarątha is brought out the weakness of the male for feminine 
grace , which resulted in great disaster not only to him but also 
to the kingdom.11 


Related to dharma are the traditional concepts of law , truth , the 
keeping of one s word , the value of austerities , karma, fate , and sexual 
morality . But over everything there is fate . “ We are the playthings of 
fate , " 12 maintains this epic , and one can find elaborate justifications for 
everything from Dasaratha s powerlessness to meet his dilemmas to Sīta s 
ordeal by an appeal to fate over which man has no control . 

In addition one can see a casuistic legalism in the Rāmāyana 
wherein issues are resolved on the narrow application of one legal prin 
ciple to the exclusion of all other considerations. When all these factors 
are considered together , it becomes evident that the Rāmāyana presents 
a mirror of Hindu society as envisaged by some idealized conceptions. 
It is , therefore , inevitable that as values are discussed , attitudes toward 
the Rāmāyana will undergo revision . 


TRANSMISSION OF THE STORY 


Dates ranging from the 8th century B.C. to the 1st century B.C. have 
been proposed for Valmiki s Rāmāyana, with many scholars settling for 
a date in the 3rd century B.C. About the history of the story before the 
time of Valmiki there is even less agreement . A tenuous connection 
is possible with the Sama Veda where Sīta , the daughter of earth , was 
carried away by Indra and it is likely that there were underlying recitals 
of narratives in connection with religious ceremonies . 


The Rāmāyana and the Mahābhārata represent by the 
finished products of this antecedent process , which naturally 
had some intermediate stages ...... At first confined to the 
royal courts as court - chronicles , once these epics came into the 
hands of sutas ( “ professional bards " ), they reached a larger 
circle comprising the entire populace.13 


Of course , one can claim that it is illegitimate to attempt to go 
beyond Valmiki as a source of the story , inasmuch as its entire contents 


11 A. D. PUSALKER , " The Ramayana : Its History and Character ” , Cultural 
History . ( op.cit .) pp . 28-29 , 

12 C. RAJAGOPALACHARI, The Ramayana , Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan , p . 102 , 
Bombay , 1962 . 

13 A. D. PUSALKER , op.cit . p . 15. This theory is attractive to a historian of 
religion because it parallels what we know of literature in other cultures. For a 
discussion of a similar process in Hebrew history , consult HARRY M. BUCK , People 
of the Lord : The History, Scriptures , and Faith of Ancient Israel, Macmillan, 
Chapter V , New York , 1966 . 
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were presented to the pious adi - kavi in a vision following his tapas. Its 
divine origin and positive inerrancy are thus assured by revelation ; no 
incident or emphasis was included in the story for any reason except that 
* it actually happened that way . With such a position the present writer 
has no quarrel any more than he has with those who take a similar 
position with reference to any Scripture — the Qur an or the Bible . But 
we must point out that this kind of judgement is a matter of faith made 
within a believing and worshipping community . The historian should 
not object to it , but neither can he avoid continuing his search for origins 
or his inquires about motives underlying the incorporation of various 
portions of the narrative . There can be little doubt that Valmiki shaped 
the traditions at his disposal to suit the needs of the community within 
which he stood . 


For the purpose of this study the popular understanding of the 
Rāmāyana is more important than the recovery of the precise text of 
Valmiki . Whatever we might want to excise from the text when we 
function as textual critics, the Rāmāyana that had influence among the 
people contained many later additions , and we cannot discard them . 

To what extent , then , is the Rāmāyana a Bible ? Although extrav 
agant claims are sometimes made on its behalf , it is not the Bible of 
India . 14 Indeed , for every one person who spoke to me in the course 
of my studies about the sacred character of the Rāmāyana, there were 
three who insisted that it was simply literature . 

None the less , for a certain community the Vālmikirāmāyana is 
treated with the highest reverence and handled with all the ceremonies 
accorded any sacred book in the world . We must now examine the 
claims made on its behalf by this community . A sacred book grows out 
of the value structures of a people ; it does not begin the value orienta 
tion . In the history of the world s religious literature , a claim for divine 
revelation is typically made for a book only when what it contains is 
acceptable , and , just as typically , the claim is acknowledged only by 
those predisposed to believe it anyway . Those who hold other values 
cannot be expected to approach it in the same fashion . 

The Vālmikirāmāyana opens with Sage Valmiki asking Nārada 
where he can find a completely virtuous man . Nārada then recounted 
the tale of Rāma . What follows is an explicit claim to revelation . The 
visitation of Brahma which follows the death of the crouncha bird 
functions exactly like the entire Hebrew Scripture was dictated by God 
to the prophet Ezra.15 Without prejudicing the question of the his 
toricity of this episode a matter more likely to be decided on the 


14 In the north more than in the south , it may be called a Bible , and this 
title has been given to the version of Tulasi Das, but even here it should be 
applied with extreme caution . 

15 cf. HARRY M. BUCK , op . cit . , pp . 544 and 551 . 
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basis of faith than by research - it is evident that this incident serves to 
impart faith in what follows. In effect it proclaims: This book is not 
ordinary ; it has been revealed by God to be accepted without question . 
Brahma also prophesied , 


As long as hills stand and rivers flow on the surface of 
this earth , so long will the story of Rāma be current in all parts 
of the world.16 


Near the end of the book , Ráma himself hears his sons recite the 
Rāmāyana, and then he gives it his blessing . Translated into pheno 
menological terms, both these episodes serve the same function ; they 
represent the judgment of the believing community that has accepted 
what lies between . There seems to be no other record of how the 
Rāmāyana attained a canonical status, and it appears to be useless to 
inquire about it because those who accept the book s status invariably 
refer to one of these two accounts , and those who do not read the book 
in this spirit are not concerned with the issue . Whether either or both 
of the narratives involved belong genuinely to Valmiki makes little 
difference. 

A book so established becomes a conservative influence . The 
Rāmāyana not only reflects an ancient value structure , it also preserves 
it and transmits it . Whereas one might argue ideally that that which a 
book describes or discusses should carry a heavier sanction than the 
book , in the history of religions it can be observed that the book comes 
to have an independent existence . The book not the message of the 
book , is the bearer of grace ( punya ). Worship may be accorded to the 
book , and , indeed , the Rāmāyana — particularly the exploits of Hanu 
man -- is read in many homes in order to bring about desirous effects : 
the birth of a son , success in a venture , in lawsuit , and so on . 

What we have said about the Rāmāyana is true to a limited extent 
and within a limited community, but viewed by itself alone, it will be a 
distortion . On the whole those educated sufficiently to read the Vāl 
mīkirāmāyana either in Sanskrit or in translation would probably – 
despite the claims they make for the Rāmāyaṇa — give more canonical 
value to the Vedas, the Upanishads, and the great philosophical works. 
Outside the brahmin community, few Tamilians in Tamilnad have read 
Valmiki s Rāmāyana , and although they may display familiarity with 
a version of the story close to that told by Kamban , they will make few 
claims for the book itself , being intrigued rather by the depiction of 
heroic activity contained in the story . 

It is not uncommon to allegorize the Rāmāyana as the story of the 
Aryan invasion . Rāma , thus , represents the Aryans, who invaded the 


16 V. RAGHAVAN , Indian Heritage, op . cit . p . 151 . 
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prosperous kingdom of the Dravidians after Rāvana had taken jus 
revenge for injuries done to his sister . The Vanaras , then , are Dravidi 
ans who turned coat and assisted the conqueror . Doubtless many persons 
take a kind of comfort in this interpretation , but such views must be 
stated with extreme caution . No change of culture is represented in any 
version of the epic as a result of the conflict, and it is doubtful that either 
Valmiki or Kamban had any such meaning in mind . A noted psycholo 
gist pointed out to me that in any epic story there is a tendency for those 
on top in a society to identify with the hero and those on the bottom 
with the vanquished . 

Throughout India , the influence of the Rāmāyana has been profound 
and enduring , and classical Sanskrit has felt its influence in poetic 
imagery as well as in style and diction . The famous Adhyatma- Rāmā 
yana of the 14th cent . attempts to invest every element of the story with 
a philosophical or moralistic meaning , and the poet - playwright Kalidasa 
has used themes from the story in his writings . 

Buddhist and Jain literature use it too . The Dasaratha - Jataka 
( Jataka Tale 416 ) presents Sīta as Rāma s sister , married to him after 
an exile in the Himalayas . Rāma becomes a Bodhisattva in the Ana 
maka - Jataka , which was eventually translated into Chinese. Jataka 
Tales 518 , 523 , 526 , 540 and 547 also echo the Rāmāyana . In the Jain 
versions the principal characters are Jains or else become Jain monks 
by choice . Rāma and Rāvana both appear as strict vegetarians , follow 
ing the laws of ahimsa . 

Throughout India the story appears in Assamese , Bengali , Gujerati , 
Maithili, Kannada , Kashmir, Malayalam , Marathi and Telugu . The 
Hindi version of Tulasi Das ( begun in A.D. 1575 ) and the Tamil version 
of Kamban ( 10th cent . A.D. ) are, of course , the most noteworthy rendi 
tions . The Kambaramayanam in no sense a simple translation — is the 
great epic of the Tamil language, and it has lost none of its popularity . 

Nilmadhav Sen has said , 


Works which have affected so large a population over so 
long a period of time and moulded the character and civiliza 
tion of so vast a region, often transcending geographical limits , 
can ill afford to be termed mere ‘ epics . Indeed the Rāmāyana 
and the Mahābhārata should better be regarded as the true 
history of India , history not of event , but of the urges and 
aspirations, strivings and purposes of the nation . Encyclopaedic 
in nature , they form the content of our collective unconscious 
wherein breathe the united souls of India and the individual 
souls of her people.17 


17 NILMADHAV SEN , op . cit . , p . 117. This essay supplied many details for the 
preceding paragraphs. 
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The Rāmāyana was a tradition before it was written and it continues 
to have an importance that far exceeds the confines of a book . The very 
fact that the tale was told and retold , enacted in temple dramas and 
incorporated into temple sculpture testifies to the hold it had on the 
people. Its dramatic representations were not unlike the mediaeval 
Christian mystery plays, from which the ceremonies of Holy Week devel 
oped , or the stations of the Cross , a dramatization of the Passion narra 
tive . Perhaps those who watched did so for entertainment , but the per 
formances had much more than diversion in mind . They were symbolic 
and sacramental, the efficient cause of a blessing conferred on those 
whose lives were caught up in the dramas . Here was life as it ought to 
be lived , and for a while one could be caught up in it. 


THE RAMAYANA THROUGHOUT SOUTH - EAST ASIA 


Just as Indian culture was not confined to India alone , the story of 
Rāma and Sīta travelled throughout South - east Asia as well , but as it 
travelled , the story became popular because of its adaptability to dance 
and ritual , quite apart from its ethical or religious connotations . 

The culture of South - east Asia is a remarkable blend of indigenous 
elements and foreign importations. Indian influence is particularly 
marked , and wherever it went the effects of the Rāmāyana and the 
Mahābhārata can be observed . The Mahābhārata probably played the 
larger role in shaping South -east Asian thought , but the Rāmāyana be 
came more popular because of its adaptability to dance , drama sculp 
ture , and popular depiction . As Theravada Buddhism developed an 
intellectual tradition of its own , the Mahābhārata lost some of its in 
fluence , but the Rāmāyana continued to be popular. It has had a 
persistent influence in the ceremonies of the state , particularly in the 
regal pomp of royal courts . Yet foreign influence never displaced the 
originality of the indigenous arts and technics of South - east Asia.18 


INDONESIA AND MALAYSIA 


As recently as 1961 a Djakarta publisher brought out a book entitled 
Rāmāyana, Our National Reader, a demonstration that Indonesia has 
completely assimilated the Rāmāyana , largely forgetting its foreign 
origins. Local variations from Malaya throughout the archipelago are 
numerous, and there are many significant departures from Valmiki s 
story . The Prambanan reliefs in Java introduce a second raksasi in the 
Tāțaka episode and make many additions in the meeting of Rāma and 
Sugrīva, and in many instances Sīta is represented as Rāvana s daughter. 
It is naive, however, to suppose that the variations represent simple 
adaptations of the Valmiki story . 


18 JEAN FILLIOZAT, “ Bharatam and Indian influences in South - east Asia ," Sri 
Vyasa Vidwat Sadas 1962 Souvenir, p . 63 , Madras , 1963 . 
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Some of these varient stories may be older than the epic 
itself , and certainly they are cruder ...... Sīta s story has been 
adapted ...... to the stage of civilization reached at the parti 
cular period of the transmission of the story . Therefore ... 
instead of accusing the Javanese of having tampered with the 
Rāma tradition to suit their own outlook on life , one may 
level the same charge against Valmiki himself for having given 
us a refined version of the earlier and cruder accounts . 19 


Credit for the authorship of the Old Javanese Rāmāyana goes to 
Yogisvara , who died about a thousand years ago , but there are early , 
mediaeval, and comparatively modern renditions in Java . Rāmāyana 
is a living force , most people getting their first acquaintance with it 
through shadow plays and dramatic performances. During the dry sea 
son ( June to October) a state sponsored shadow play portrays the story , 
described as follows in its brochure : 


The Rāmāyana Ballet has been developed from the Indo 
nesian version of the epic story of Rāmāyana. Though it still 
followed the same course as the famous Sanskrit epic it is in 
no sense a translation. As early as a thousand years ago there 
existed an old Javanese version and the various reliefs on the 
temples indicate that it has always been a living part of Indo 
nesian culture . 20 


The first group of Javanese Rāmāyanas consists of the incomplete 
Kakavin , the Serat Rama, and the Uttara Kanda. Although regarded 
as orthodox , their influence has been superficial. A second group con 
tains the Rāma Kling, the Serat Kanda, the Rāmāyana Sasak , and the 
Rāma Nitas. These Rāmāyanas probably came from independent oral 
tradition ; they do not appear to be derived from any known text of the 
epic extant in India.21 

Of these the most important is the Serat Kanda , where Muslim 
legends are combined with Indian themes. Adam , Noah and even Satan 
appear, but Muslim figures disappear after the story of Vishnu s birth . 
Hanuman ( ‘ Anuman ) appears as the son of Rāma and Sīta , born 
when they had been temporarily metamorphosized into apes. The story 
of the Pandavas intrudes in connection with the invasion of Lanka , and 


19 BIJAN RAI CHATTERJEE , " The Ramayana and the Mahabharata in South - east 
Asia " , Cultural History .. op.cit . p . 125. This position is entirely congenial to 
the stance of this paper. All traditional literature, particularly that invested with 
any religious values , has been shaped to meet the demands of the dominant 
community which produced it . Valmiki s work would appear to be no exception . 

20 VISHAL SING , “ Impact of Ramayana and Mahabharata in some South - east 
Asian Countries ”, Sri Vyasa Vidwant Sadas .... op.cit . p . 61 . 

21 So Vogel and Krom . Stutterhem has posited the possibility of an un 
discovered text. cf. Chatterjee. op . cit . p . 121 . 
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the tale ends with Sīta s voluntary death on conditions that she would be 
reborn as Rāma s sister.22 

The Muslim element is even more conspicuous in the Malayan 
version , which may be based ultimately on the Javanese versions of the 
second group mentioned above . Here Rāvana, banished by his father 
found himself in Ceylon -- called Serandip -- where for twelve years he 
led the vigorous life of an ascetic. Adam then appeared before him and 
was induced to intercede for him . Kaikeyi s role is treated differently 
and Rāma is represented as having teased Manthara . In both the 
Malayan version and in the Serat Kanda , Sita is the daughter of Rāvana. 

The search for inscriptions and sculptures of the Rāmāyana in this 
part of the world is a fascinating topic all its own . The first bas - reliefs 
of the Rāmāyana are to be found in the Prambanan group of Hindu 
temples in Java , where there is a closer approximation of the story as 
told by Kalidasa than to either the Sanskrit or the old Javanese versions. 
Four centuries later in East Java , more sculpture appeared in the temple 
of Panatran, where the story line follows closely the old Javanese ver 
sion , the Kakavin . 

The oldest Sanskrit inscription in Indo - China and Indonesia is along 
the Eastern coast of Central Vietnam at Vo - canh . This 3rd century 
A.D. inscription shows that the Vālmīkirāmāyana was known and that 
a Tamil title was given to the king named in the inscription , King 
Srimara . Filliozat notes that such a name if compounded with the word 
for death -- mara would be unusual . It may be a transcription of 
the Tamil māran ( 101 Doo ) a well - known title of the Pandyan kings.23 
Inscriptions and images of Nanda testify to Shiva s influence throughout 
Borneo and South Vietnam , and clear traces of Saiva Siddhanta are 
supposedly to be found in Cambodia , where the general Sanskrit literature 
of India , including the Rāmāyana and the Mahābhārata are in evidence. 


INDOCHINA 

The peninsula lying between India and China , composed of modern 
Burma , Thailand , Laos , Cambodia , and North and South Vietnam , 
presents also a fascinating amalgam of Indian and Chinese ideas. In 
this area Buddhism was a more pervasive influence than Islam , and 
Buddhism proved to be a congenial atmosphere for the Rāmāyana to be 
nourished . Rāmāyana and Mahābhārata tales form the basis of several 
bas - reliefs in the Khmer temples , and a depiction in Ankor Wat shows 
the churning of the ocean by a large monkey , presumably Vali , and the 
battle between Rāma and Rāvana . 

In Thailand the influence of the epics can be seen by even superficial 
observation . Images of the Buddha are displayed against a background 


22 Ibid . See also HEMA RAMAMURTHY , " Ramayana in India and South - east 
Asia " , Sri Vyasa Vidwat Sadas .... op.cit . pp . 53-54 . 

23 JEAN FILLIOZAT, “ Bharatam and Indian Influences, ...." op . cit. p . 63 . 
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depicting scene from the Rāmāyana , and the name of Rāma was appro 
priated by several Thai kings . Murals on the walls of the Temple of the 
Emerald Buddha depict scenes from the Rāmāyana rather than episodes 
from the life of the Buddha . In Thailand , however , the tale is virtually 
the story of Hanuman , whose mighty exploits form the focus of the 
story , and the Hanuman dance is a special feature. 

Thailand displays a unique blend of Indian and Chinese ideas just 
as Thai cooking is a tasty amalgamation of culinary traditions from 
both areas . It is thought that Kublai Khan s attack on China scattered 
the Thais and that those who came into what is now Thailand encounter 
ed Indian culture through contact with Cambodia . But the cultural 
orientation of Thailand is more toward India than toward China . To 
strengthen their monarchy , Thai kings obtained Indian brahmin priests 
to perform ceremonies. indicating that the king is an avatar . It is 
claimed that thirty per cent . of the words in Thai are common to Sanskrit 
as well, but the specifically Thai flavour of both the language and the 
culture is evident. 24 

As Indian traditions spread throughout South - east Asia , the Rama 
tradition followed . A 6th cent . Cambodian inscription promises much 
the same kind of boon from the reading of the Rāmāyana that is offered 
by the devout to the modern reader of the work . Rāma and his exploits 
are depicted throughout Cambodia in temple sculpture, the most famous 
of which is , of course , at Ankor Wat . 

Throughout South and South - east Asia the story of Rāma and Sīta , 
and the episodes of the Rāmāyana have been a lively factor in the 
traditional lore of the area . It follows, of course , that the veneration 
accorded the story in India will be greater than that accorded it through 
out South - east Asia , but its effects have been considerable. 


But neither the Hindu religions , nor Buddhism , nor Islam 
have ever overwhelmed the genius proper to Indochinese and 
Indonesian peoples . Always they have preserved in an har 
monious synthesis with the foreign borrowings their own spirit, 
art and way of life.25 


The Rāmāyana was a tradition before it was a book , and it travelled 
throughout South - east Asia in a fluid form , its literary aspects having less 
hold on popular imagination than its depiction in drama and sculpture. 
In India the book became more important than it did elsewhere, stand 
ardizing to some extent the telling and retelling of the tale . But the 
wide variations in its various versions, in particular the divergencies of 


24 SUKICH NIMMAN HEMINDA, " Indian Culture in Thailand " , Sri Vyasa Vidwanı 
Sadas .. op . cit. pp . 79-80 . 

25 JEAN FILLIOZAT, “ Bharatam and Indian influences ..... " op . cit. p . 65 . 
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Kamban s Rāmāyanam , show that not even the power of Valmiki s poetry 
could cut off the development of a living tradition . 


SOME CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


These per 


Within Tamilnad we can distinguish three types of response to the 
story of Rāma and Sīta . There is a community which calls upon the 
name of Rāma and pays homage to the Vālmīkirāmāyana. 
sons — usually Vaishnavites -- Ostensibly live by the Rāmāyana s pre 
cepts , and they may treat the book as a fetish , capable of conferring 
punya on its devotees. At the other extreme we can find persons who 
see in the story the values they have rejected and who would , therefore, 
like to be rid of it altogether . 

Most persons follow neither extreme . Oriented more toward the 
Kamban version than toward Valmiki s , they can recount large portions 
of the epic from memory , but it never occurs to them to think of the 
Rāmāyana as an object of veneration . Valmiki expressly states his pur 
pose to be the depiction of the ideal man , and many Tamilians see a 
kind of ideal both in Rama and in Rāvana . Jawaharlal Nehru s atti 
tude may be the voice for the largest number : 


I do not know of any books anywhere which have exercised 
such a continuous and pervasive influence on the mass mind as 
these two ( Mahābhārata and Rāmāyana ) . Dating back to a 
remote antiquity, they are still a living force in the life of the 
Indian people ....I do not think I ever attached very much 
importance to these stories as factually true , and I even criticized 
the magical and supernatural element in them .... Facts and 
fiction are so interwoven together as to be inseparable , and this 
amalgam becomes an imagined history , which may not tell us 
what happened but does tell us something that is equally im 
portant what people believed had taken place , what they 
thought their heroic ancestors were capable of , and what ideals 
inspired them.24 


In the investigation of a piece of literature held sacred by any group , 
however large or small , we can never be satisfied to learn only the 
claims the book makes for itself or the claims of its ardent devotees. 
Written sources can prove deceptive in such an investigation , because 
they almost always come from the pens of those consciously promoting 
veneration to an ancient text . The Rāmāyana continues to function 
throughout India and to some extent throughout South - east Asia , but the 


26 JAWAHARLAL NEHRU , The Discovery of India , Meridan Books , pp . 88-90 . 
London , 1947 . 
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way in which it functions is not necessarily according to the claims made 
on its behalf . The fact that it can be used in totally non - religious 
contexts testifies to its hold . Certainly neither faith nor piety compelled 
the A.B.T. Parcel Service of Madras to place a picture of Hanuman 
carrying the Himalayas on its trucks and billboards; it was an act of 
business advertising. Hanuman carried a message few would fail to 
grasp : as this paragon of a servant was at Rāma s bidding able to move 
mountains , so also this trucking firm is at your instant command . 

When ancient values are seriously called into question , a book or a 
tradition can lose contact with a culture . A paper written a quarter 
century from now on the Rāmāyana in South and South - east Asia may 
well report much of the same historical data , but it will also undoubtedly 
reflect an even greater tension between the two poles represented in the 
conversations reported at the beginning of this paper . 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE STORY OF RĀMA 

IN SOUTH INDIA AND SOUTH - EAST ASIA 


S. SINGARAVELU 


The term , acculturation , is used to refer to the assimilation of certain 
selected elements of a culture by another culture with which it comes into 
contact. The study of acculturation as a process and a problem affecting 
or influencing the elements of the recipient culture of a people , their 
thoughts, and their works of art , is a fascinating and fruitful one , espe 
cially if the subject of one s study happens to be Rāmāyana . This is so 
because the story of Rāma , originating as it did in northern India in a 
remote age, has played such a great role in the interesting process of 
acculturation both in different parts of Indial and in the whole of South 
east Asia , that it is not only held in high esteem by the peoples of the 
various countries concerned , but it has also been given expression in at 
least three distinct aspects of their cultural life , namely literature , art , and 
drama. The present paper is an attempt to study a specimen of accultu 
ration that occurred in the field of literary art in South India , Thailand, 
and Malaysia through the overwhelming influence of the ever -popular 
story of Rāma. 

The overall and somewhat ambitious aim of this paper is to draw 
comparison between the Tamil Kamparāmāyanam on the one hand and 
the Thai Rāmakian or Rāmakirti and the Malay Hikāyat Seri Rāma 
on the other, in conjunction with the material of the original Sanskrit 
epic , Vālmīki s Rāmāyana, and then to determine specifically whether 
the original story of Rāma as narrated by Vālmīki in Sanskrit ( circa 300 
B.c ) has been wholly accepted in all its ramifying details by the authors 
of the later versions such as the Tamil Rāmāyaṇam2 ( also known as 


1 DR . C. BULCKE , S. J. , in his Hindi -written Ph.D. thesis from the University 
of Allahabad , Rama -Katha ( 1950 ) is said to have succeeded in dealing with three 
hundred versions of the story of Rama in Sanskrit and various other languages of 
India . C. Hooykaas in his foreword to P. W. Burch s English translation of 
Alexander Zieseniss The Rama Saga in Malaysia. 

The most outstanding Indian versions of the Ramayana , apart from that of 
Valmiki, are Kamban s Ramavataram or Ramayanam in Tamil, Tulsi Das s Rama 
caritmanas in Hindi, Eluttaccan s Attiyatuma Ramayana in Malaiyalam , Ragu 
natha s Ramayana Dvipada in Telugu , and Hemachandra s Jain Ramayana. See 
also RAO SAHIB DINESHCHANDRA SEN s work on the Bangali Ramayanas. 

2 The various deviations of the Kamparamayanam from the Valmiki s Rama 
yana have been studied and commented upon by Tamil scholars from time to time, 
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Rāmāvatāram ) of Kamban , Thai Rāmakian of King Rama I of Thai 
land and the Malay Hikāyat Seri Rāmat of an unknown author ; or 
whether these versions have certain peculiarities of their own in contrast 
to the Rāmāyana of Valmiki ; and , if so , whether these peculiarities, at 
least certain of them , are attributable to the Tamil version of Kamban by 


and in some the significant divergences occurring in several of the cantos of the Ta 
mil version of Kamban are summarised in the Introductory Notes and Commen 
taries found in the editions published by the Annamalai University , as well as in the 
volumes edited by V. M. GOPALAKRISHNAMACHARIYAR . See also NAMAKKAL V. RA 
MALINGAM , Kamparum Valmikiyum ( Tamil ). 

It is also interesting to note in this connexion that PROF . T. P. MEENAKSHI 
SUNDARAM in his article entitled " Tataka in other literatures " ( Tamil Culture , Vol . 
IV , No. 3 ( July 1955 ), pp . 221-226 ) has pointed out that the authors of the Telugu 
Ramayanas do not seem to have shown any inclination to follow Kampan of the 
Tamil land , probably because of their reverence for the great rishi , Valmiki , the 
author of the adi -kavya, from whom they probably cannot differ . 

3 Ramakian, Phrarajaniphon Botlakorn Nai Rajakarn I. Vols. 1-11 , Bangkok, 
1903-1912 . 

The story of Rama in Thailand would seem to have been originally an oral 
one ; the manipulators of the Shadow Play ( the Nang ) and later the players of the 
Mask Play ( the Khon ) knew possibly several or some episodes of the story which 
they were able to recite . Such episodes in the past are known to have contained 
interpolations and elaborations, and possibly new episodes of indigenous origin 
were added , too . 

Finally , the story of Rama ( or the Ramakian or Ramakirti as it is known 
today) is said to have been compiled and edited in book form by the founder of 
the preseni Chakri Dynasty of Thailand. Phan - din - ton ( Phra Buddhayod - Fa ) 
A.D. 1782-1809 - who was also posthumously bestowed the title of RAMA I by 
one of his successors . King Vajiravudh (King Rama VI -- A.D. 1910-1925 ) in view 
of the latter s interest in the mythological personification of Rama in the Rama 
yana . [ Though King Vajiravudh bestowed the title of Rama only on his pre 
decessors and on himself , the tradition has been continued by his successors as 
well : The second ruler of the Chakri Dynasty , Phan - din -Klanf ( A.D. 1809-1824 ) 
was known as Rama II , the third ruler. Phra Nang Klao ( A.D. 1824-1851 ) as Rama 
III , the fourth ruler , King Mongkut ( A.D. 1851-1868 ) as Rama IV , the fifth ruler , 
King Chulalongkorn ( A.D. 1868-1910 ) as Rama V , the sixth ruler . King Vijiravudh 
( A.D. 1910-1925 ) as Rama VI , the seventh ruler , King Prajadipok (A.D. 1925-1935 ) 
as Rama VII . the eighth ruler, King Ananda Mahindou ( 1935-1946 ) as Rama VIII . 
and the ninth and the present ruler , King Bhumipol Aduldej ( 1946–-) as Rama IX . ] 

It is also said that , when King Rama I , wrote and edited the Ramakian , his 
chief aim was to include within the story particulars of State Ceremonies and 
Traditions relating to the Royalty, and hence the Ramakian continues to be an 
important source of information on the functions and manners of the Thai court . 

King Rama II ( 1809-1824 ), one of Thailand s greatest poets , produced an 
other edition of the Ramakian of great literary and dramatic value . The active 
royal patronage of and participation in the arts and letters during the Sukhodaya 
Period ( c . A.D. 1275-1350 ), the Ayodhya Period ( 4.D. 1350-1767 ), and the Bangkok 
Period ( A.D. 1782 to the present day ) is a marked feature in the history of the Thai 
literature . See H. H. PRINCE PREM PURACHATRA S Introduction to Thai Literature . 

4 SIR R. O. WINSTEDT ( The Malays, A Cultural History , Chapter 8 : Literature , 
pp . 139-160 ) says that in the Hindu period ( in Malaya ) the Indian epics were 
popularized in Java and in the Majapahit colonies of Malaya more by the shadow 
play (Wayang Kulit ) than written translations ..... In the 15th century when Kawi 
( the Kakawin compositions of poets : poems form such a conspicuous part 
of the Old Javanese Literature that the language in which they were written was 
called Kawi after them -- C. HOOYKAAS, VKI. Deel XVI ) was no longer under 
stood , fresh versions of the Ramayana were written in New Javanese and it is to 
them that the Malay texts were related . All these texts appear to come from a 
source into which had flowed flotsam and jetsam from the east, south , and south 
west of India , and various incidents in the story attest the arrival of Indian elements 
after the 12th century ..... The oldest manuscript of the Hikayat Seri Rama 
reached the Bodleian Library from the collection of Archbishop Laud in 1633 . 
but it happens to be a late text with a Muslim colouring . ( p . 140 ). Sir Richard 
Winstedt also notes in the previous page ( p . 139 ) that the literature proper of the 
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reason of not only its earlier dates ( circa A.D. 978 ) , but also of specific 
internal evidence of the South - east Asian versions concerned , which 
would seem to attest the influence of Tamil elements . 

During the last decade or two , it has been open to discussion whether 
certain deviations of the Thai Rāmakian from the Rāmāyana of Vālmīki, 
and the corresponding similarities between the Thai version and certain 
other Indian versions , which were first pointed out by Swami Satyananda 
Puri and Charoen Sarahiran in the 1940 s , H. H. Prince Dhani Nivat 
Kromamun Bidyalabh ? in 1947 , Phya Anuman Rajadhons in 1950 , and 
Professor Xavier S. Thani Nayagamº in 1955 , are attributable to the 
South Indian , particularly Tamil , origin . 

Similarly in the case of the Malay Hikāyat Seri Rāma , Dr. H. H. 
Juynboll10 in 1899 and subsequently in 1902, and Dr. Ph . S. van Ronkel11 


Malaya s Hindu period has survived only in the manuscripts written in the Perso 
Arabic alphabet that is still employed . 

There is also the view that the Malay versions of the Indian epics belong 
to the transitional phase from the Hindu Period to the Muslim Era beginning 
from A.D. 1400 . However , DR . MOHAMED TAIB OSMAN (Kesusasteraan Melayu 
Lama, mimeographed copy ) differs from the aforementioned view and points out 
that Malay literary works containing Hindu elements were written and accepted 
by the Malay society , not only in the transitional period between the end of the 
Hindu era and the beginning of the Muslim period, but also after the Malays in 
the peninsula had embraced Islam completely, and that the continued popularity 
of the Indian elements may be ascribed to the fact that the Malay Social structure 
which had within itself the necessary characteristics to absorb and uphold the Indian 
epic elements , had not really changed much , even after the advent of Islam ( p . 37 ) . 

With regard to the deviations of the Malay Hikayat Seri Rama from the 
Ramayana of Valmiki , PROF . W. F. STUTTERHEIM in his work , RAMA-LEGEN 
DEN - UND RAMA - RELIEFS IN INDONESIEN , produced evidence showing that 
the deviations of the H.S.R. from the V.R. belong for the most part to the popular 
Rama Sagas of India or other Indian sagas , and further that the Hikayat Seri 
Rama originated in Indonesia from the mixed influence of predominantly oral tradi 
tion , agreeing in general with the Indonesian tales ? See also A. ZIESENISS , The 
Rama Saga in Malaysia , p . 1 , et . seq . 

5 Admittedly, there are more than one theory on the probable date of Kam 
ban s Ramayanam . PROF . C. JESUDASAN , probably agreeing with the opinions of 
Professors M. Ragava Aiyangar and S. Vaiyapuri Pillai , ascribes Kamban to the 
end of the 12th century A.D. However, the author of the Introduction to be found 
in the Silver Jubilee Edition of Cuntara Kantam of Kamban s Ramayanam ( p . xii ) , 
published by the Annamalai University ( 2nd edition , 1963 ) mentions circa A.D. 978 
as the most probable of the various dates advocated . 

6 SWAMI SATYANANDA PURI and CHAROEN SARAHIRAN . The Ramakirti ( or 
Ramakien ) Second edition ( ? ) , Bangkok , 1949. This book is now out of print. 
The author of the present paper during his visit to Bangkok in April 1965 was able 
to obtain only a microfilm copy of the Synopsis from the National Library , Bang 
kok , through the kind assistance of Mrs. Chavalit , Miss Pranee , and other members 
of the staff of the Library , who were all extremely helpful in making this and other 
books of reference available to the author . 

7 H. H. PRINCE DHANI NIVAT . “ Mairab the Magician " , The Standard , No. 53 
( June 7 , 1947 ) , pp . 15-21 . Bangkok , 1947 . 

8 PHYA ANUMAN RAJADHON . Thai Literature and Swasdi Raksa . Thailand 
Culture Series, No. 3 , Bangkok , 1953 ( Reprinted from The Standard ( Bangkok ) 
No. 165 , February , 1950. ] p . 12 . 

9 THANI NAYAGAM , X. S. ( Rev.) . “ Tamil Cultural Influences in South - east 
Asia " , Tamil Culture , Vol . IV , No. 3 , p . 213 . 

10 JUYNBOLL , H. H. “ Een Episode uit het Oudindische Ramayana vergeleken 
met de Javaansche en Maleische bewerkingen " , BKI , 50 , 1889 . 

“ Indonesische Tooneelvorstellingen uit het Ramayana " , 
BKI , 54 , 1902 . 

11 RONKEL, PH.S. VAN . " Aanteekeningen op een Ouden Maleischen Ramajana 
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in 1919 suggested the possible source of the Malay Hikāyat Seri Rama 
to be a Southern Indian version of the Rāma Sāga by reason of certain 
name forms which they considered Southern Indian . 

The present paper is prompted by the conviction that the earlier find 
ings of the aforementioned scholars may be supplemented with some 
additional results which may lead to further progress in this field of 
research . How this comparative study , involving four versions of the 
story of Rāma , is attempted can best be outlined by giving a brief account 
of the scheme of presentation followed in this paper . 

First of all, it is to be noted that the paper falls into two parts . In 
the first part, the material of the Thai, Sanskrit, Tamil and Malay versions , 
corresponding to the important points of sequence in the story of Rāma, 
is summarised, 12 and in the second part the selected elements of the ma 
terial of the four versions are compared with each other and the respective 
differences and parallels are summed up . The following points concern 
ing the structure of the two parts should be noted : 

( i ) To accommodate the mass of material in reasonably condensed 
form the major episodes, incidents etc. chosen for purposes of compari 
son are made into summarised lists, sometimes marked by the letters of 
the Roman alphabet, and arranged under brief descriptive headings, hav 
ing the Arabic numerals, in Part One. That is to say , for purposes of 
facilitating quick comparison , the major episodes of the story of Rāmal3 
as represented in the Thai Rāmakian ( hereinafter referred to by the ab 
breviation , T.R.), the Sanskrit version of Valmiki s Rāmāyana ( V.R.), the 
Tamil version of Kamban s Rāmāyanam (K.R.), and the Malay version 
of the Hikāyat Seri Rāma, are summarised in the same order under each 
descriptive heading. The lists are arranged in the order , namely , the 


tekst , BKI , 75 , 1919. p . 379 et seq . 

12 The references to the numbers of the corresponding cantos or books, chap 
ters , verses, and pages of the respective sources from which evidence is cited , are 
given at the head of each relevant section in Part One . The references to the 
relevant chapters (s) and the pages of the English Synopsis of the Thai Ramakian 
( T.R.) are given in the order of chapters followed by the page numbers . The evi 
dence of the Ramayana of Valmiki ( V.R.) as found in the English translation of 
Shri Hari Prasad Sastri is referred to in the sequence of volume, book ( canto ), 
chapter , and pages. The references to particular verses of the Kamparamayanam 
( K.R. ) are given in the sequence of volume ( canto ), chapter ( patalam ) and the num 
bers of the verses to be found in the chapters concerned . With regard to the 
references to the Hikayat Seri Rama ( H.S.R. ) , the relevant page numbers of the 
Hikayat Seri Rama edited by W. G. SHELLABEAR ( mentioned by the abbreviation 
Sh . as well as the page numbers of A. ZIESENISS The Rama Saga in Malaysia 
( indicated by the abbreviation " Zies . ) are given at the head of each section relating 
to the Hikayat Seri Rama. The Kamparamayanam verses cited as evidence are 
referred to by their numbers in the reference notes , together with the quotations 
of full verses, as far as space can permit . 

13 The scope of the present study is limited to the story of Rama from his 
Birth to his Return to Ayodhya after his victory over Ravana . Nevertheless, it 
must be mentioned that as far as the V.R. , T.R. , and the H.S.R. are concerned 
the story is continued further to include the Birth of Rama s sons , Lava and Kusha , 
the descent of Sita into the earth and the ascent of Rama to heaven . In the V.R. , 
this extension is contained in the Seventh Kanda Uttara Kanda which is however 
regarded as a later addition to the original six cantos of Valmiki. In Tamil langu 
age also , there exists a work by the name of Uttara Kantam of Ottakkuttar ( ? ) 
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T.R. , the V.R. , the K.R. , and the H.S.R. , merely to facilitate quick com 
parison . Thus, for instance , the prior acquaintance with the T.R. would 
enable us to compare the material of the T.R. quickly with that of the 
V.R. contained in the following list , and such a comparison would help 
to define the differences between the T.R. and the V.R. , thereby also pro 
viding a preliminary picture of the contrasting peculiarities of those two 
versions . These established divergences may , in turn , be compared sub 
sequently with the given episodes of the K.R. and the H.S.R. If, after 
such comparison , the established peculiarities of the T.R. and the H.S.R. , 
in contrast to the V.R. , are found to run more or less parallel to the devia 
tions of the K.R. from the V.R. , then one many infer that the peculiarities 
concerned are , in fact, common to the T.R. , the K.R. and the H.S.R. , in 
contrast to the V.R. Then , by reason of certain other evidence such as 
that relating to name- forms peculiar to a particular language, say , Tamil, 
that are encountered in the T.R. and the H.S.R. , one may tentatively 
conclude that certain of those divergences or deviations of the T.R. and 
the H.S.R. from the V.R. are probably attributable to Tamil origin . In 
order to indicate what particular episodes, incidents, or details constitute 
common peculiarities of the Tamil version and the South - east Asian ver 
sions in contrast to the V.R. , such episodes are given in bold print. 

( ii ) In order to bring out the deviations of one version from the 
other , or to demonstrate the parallels between one version and the other, 
only the major elements of difference or agreement as the case may be , 
are set forth in Part Two . 

( iii ) As name- forms appearing in the four versions of the story would 
prove to be an indispensable and dependable guide in defining the origins 
of similarities, the names of persons and places occurring in the respective 
versions are given in approximate romanized forms as they are known 
to occur in the Thai , Sanskrit , Tamil , and Malay versions . In order to 
determine quickly to what extent the name forms, at least some of them , 
are attributable to a particular language version , the individual names are 
given in bold print , and the corresponding name - forms in the original 
V.R. are placed in parenthesis . Also , a glossary of name- forms and 
place - forms occurring in the four versions is appended to this paper . 


SOURCES 

A few words must be said concerning the sources used for the present 
study . The pre -requisites for a study such as this are detailed summaries 


narrating the story of Rama after his return to Ayodhya and until his ascent to 
heaven . But this work is held to be a later addition or extension to the Rama 
yanam of Kamban . Though a comparison of the Tamil Uttara Kantam with the 
corresponding parts of the V.R. , the T.R. , and the H.S.R. would be of interest , it 
is not intended to attempt that study in the present paper , and as such , the com 
parative study involving the portions of the Uttara Kanda of the V.R. and the 
corresponding parts of the T.R. , and the H.S.R. should wait for a subsequent 
occasion . 
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of the contents of the versions concerned , which will permit a reasonable 
appreciation of the relationship of those versions. Alternatively , a per 
son undertaking a study of this nature must be proficient in all the four 
languages in which the Rāmāyana versions have been written , so as to 
enable him to get at the sources of the works concerned . But the present 
author is admittedly not able to do so , at least for the time being, in 
regard to the Sanskrit and the Thai originals . He has to depend upon 
the available English translation and the summary version of the Val 
miki s Rāmāyaṇa and the Thai Rūmakian . For purposes of this study 
therefore , one of the best translations available of the Valmiki s Rāmā 
yaņa, namely , Hari Prasad Sastri s translation of the Rāmāyana of Val 
miki is used together with the only available English synopsis of the 
Thai Rāmakian , abstracted from the original by Swami Satyananda Puri 
and Charoen Sarahiran . For the purposes of comparison with the Ma 
lay version of the Hikāyat Seri Rāma , the original text to be found 
in the edition by W. G. Shellabear is used together with the extremely 
useful treatise of Alexander Zieseniss on the Rūma Sāga in Malaysia 
( P. W. Burch s English translation ) , published in 1963 by the Malaysian 
Sociological Institute , Singapore . With regard to the Tamil sources for 
this study, the Kamparāmāyanam verses together with commentaries, con 
tained in the three volumes ( of Pālakāntam , Ayõttiyā Kāntam , and Cun 
tara Kāntam ) , entitled Kaviccakkaravartti Kampar iyarriya Rāmāya 
nam , published by the Annamalai University , are used together with 
V. M. Gopalakrishnamachariyar s Tamil edition of Kamparāmāyanam 
with commentary in six volumes of Pālakāntam , Ayottiya Kāntam , Āra 
niya Kāntam , Kitkintā Kāntam , Cuntara Kāntam , and Yutta Kāntam ). 
Particulars of other books and articles in journals which have been of 
help for this study are listed in the Bibliographical Notes , appended to 


this paper. 


Before passing on to the first part of this study , it is a pleasant task 
for me to express my deep gratitude to all those who have by their help 
and co - operation enabled the undertaking of this study , above all Pro 
fessor Xavier S. Thani Nayagam who has given of his guidance and en 
couragement throughout. Further , I am thankful to my colleagues in 
the Department of Indian Studies , Mr. D. H. Killingley for his valuable 
information concerning certain details of the Sanskrit original of the 
Valmiki s Rāmāyana, and Mr. P. Arunachalam for his elucidation and 
interpretation of certain passages in the Tamil version of Kamban . Of 
course I must also acknowledge with thanks the guidance extended to me 
by the great Thai scholars , H. H. Prince Dhani Nivat Kromamun Bidya 
labh and Phya Anuman Rajadhon in the Thai field . The members of 
the staff of the University of Malaya Library and of the National Library 
of Bangkok have been extremely helpful in making the microfilm copies 
and other books of reference available to me . Finally , I must mention 
that I would not have been able to undertake this study if it had not 
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been for the research grant provided by the National Education ( Indian 
Schools) Development Council of Malaya for carrying out a month - long 
research in Thailand in April 1965 . 


PART ONE 


1. BIRTH OF RAMA AND HIS BROTHERS 


ace . 


THE THAI RAMAKIAN : ( T.R. II , 14-15 . ) 

( a ) King Dasaratha of Ayudhya has three queens, named Kausuriya , 
Samudraja , and Kaiyakeshi. ( b ) Afflicted by great sorrow that he has 
no son and heir to the throne, the king seeks the assistance of four rishis , 
named Vasishtha , Svamitra , Vajjavagg , and Bharadvaj. ( c ) Since the 
holy power of the rishis is not sufficiently strong to produce a befitting 
son for the Narayana s race , they advise Dasaratha to seek the help of 
Kalaikoti, also known as Kalaikota , a rishi of great power , to perform 
the necessary sacrifice for a child . ( d ) Kalaikoti is the son of rishi Singa 
muni , born of a deer. He has the face of a deer while his body is human . 
As a young ascetic performing penance , he causes severe drought in 
the country of Romabattan , whose king sends his daughter to entice the 
youthful rishi into the life of a householder . After Kalaikoti marries 
the king s daughter and gives up his penance , heavy rain falls in the coun 
try of Romabattan ; Kalaikoti continues to live in his father - in - law s pal 

It is then that Dasaratha seeks the rishi s assistance . ( e ) Kalaikoti 
is invited by Dasaratha to Ayudhya to perform the necessary sacrifice . 
But , before commencing the sacrifice , Kalaikoti thinks it advisable to 
consult Isvara . Accompanied by the four rishis , he reaches Mount Krai 
sala ( Kailasha ) . In view of the fact that the world is oppressed by the 
titans whose inhuman power, obtained through the boons of the three 
supreme gods ( Brahma , Vishnu , and Shiva ) , has reached the verge of 
invinciblity , Rishi Kalaikoti asks Isvara ( Shiva ) to request Narayana to 
incarnate as the son of Dasaratha . Narayana agrees to incarnate himself 
as Rama, provided Anantanaga ( Anantasesha or Adisesha ), the Mace, 
the Discus, and the Conch would also incarnate simultaneously , to which 
Isvara agrees . Isvara then advises the rishis to return to Ayudhya and 
perform the sacrifice at which there will appear a demi-god , carrying on 
his head a tray of divine food consisting of four cakes. Isvara also tells 
the rishis that a crow will sweep down on the tray and fly to the south 
with a meagre half of a cake and the rest should be given to the queens 
of Dasaratha , so that they might bear him four sons . ( f) The advice 
of Isvara is followed . At the sacrifice , officiated by Kalaikoti , a demi 
god appears, carrying on his head a tray of divine food consisting of four 
cakes . A crow sweeps down on the tray and flies to the south with 
a meagre half of a cake , and the rest is given to Dasaratha s queens . 
Narayana incarnates as Rama , son of Kausuriya ; Narayana s Discus 
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incarnates as Barata , son of Samudra ; and the Mace as Satrud , also son 
of Samudra . Rama is of green complexion , Barata is of red complexion, 
Lashana is of yellow complexion , and Satrud is of purple colour . 


THE VALMIKI S RAMAYANA : ( H.P.S. 1. I. 9-18 : 24-45 . ) 

( a ) Dasaratha , King of Ayodhyā, has three queens , namely Kaushal 
ya , Sumitra , and Kaikeyi. ( b ) The king first tells Sumantra , his Prime 
Minister , ( not the rishis led by Vasishtha as in the T.R. ) of his desire to 
perform a great Asvamedha - yaga ( “ Horse - sacrifice ) in order to obtain an 
heir to the throne . ( c) Sumantra relates a brahmanical tradition that a 
son will be born through the help of Rishyasringa ( the name-form is not 
Kalaikoti as in the T.R. ) . ( d ) According to Sumantra , Vibandaka s son , 
Rishyasringa, lives alone with his saintly father in the forest , when King 
Lomapada ( not Romabattan as in the T.R. ) of Anga whose country is 
afflicted by drought, asks beautiful courtesans to proceed to the forest and 
bring Rishyasringa to the capital of Anga . After Rishyasringa is brought 
to the capital , the king confers his daughter , Shanta , to the youthful sage 
in marriage. Since that time, Rishyasringa lives in the capital of Anga 
with his bride. Sumantra , after narrating this tradition , requests Dasa 
ratha to approach Rishyasringa and bring him to Ayodhya to officiate 
at the sacrifice in order to obtain sons . ( e ) Dasaratha requests King 
Lomapada to allow his daughter and her lord , Rishyasringa , to proceed 
to Ayodhya to assist him in the sacrifice . The king and the sage agree . 
The sacrifice is commenced by the chief priest, Rishyasringa, assisted 
by Vasistha , Dasaratha s Guru and household purohita. The celestial 
beings obtain their portion of the sacrifice, after which they approach 
Brahma with a request to bring about the destruction of the titans . At 
this time , the immortal Vishnu appears and resolves to become incarnate 
as the four sons of King Dasaratha . ( f ) At the same time , Dasaratha 
begins to perform the final sacrifice . Forthwith there issues a Great Be 
ing , carrying a vessel of gold with silver cover, filled with payasa ( a liquid 
preparation of rice and milk , not cakes as in the T.R.). The Great Being 
asks Dasaratha to give the divine payasa to his consorts , which the king 
does soon after the disappearance of the Great Being . Six seasons after 
the completion of the sacrifice and in the twelfth month , Shri Rāma 
chandra is born of the womb of Kaushalya , Bharata of Kaikeyi , Laksh 
mana and Shatrughna of Sumitra . 


THE KAMPARAMAYANAM : ( K.R. 1.5 . ) 

( a ) The consorts of Tacaratan , King of Ayõtti, are Kocalai, Cumit 
tirai, and Kaikēyi, also known as Kaikeci. ( b ) King Tacaratan tells the 
sage Vacittan , his preceptor (not Sumantra as in the V.R. ), of his mis 
fortune of not having an heir to the throne. ( c ) Vaciţtan recalls in his 
own mind the circumstances leading to the pledge given by Tirumal 
( Vishnu ) to the celestial beings . Civan is approached by the celestial 
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beings asking for protection against the titans ; Civan however directs 
them to Brahma ; Brahma in turn believes that only Tirumāl will be able 
to vanquish the titans. When Civan and Brahma meditate upon Tiru 
mal , he appears on his vehicle , Karutan ( Garuda ) , and promises protec 
tion by saying the he , with his paraphernalia of the Conch , Discus, and 
the Serpent ( Adi -sesha ) shall be born as the sons of Tacaratan.14 Vacit 
tan then points out to the king that if he will perform a sacrifice officiated 
by the sage , Kalaikkottu Munivar, his desire to obtain heirs to the throne 
will be realized . ( d ) Vacittan then relates the story of Kalaikkottumuni : 
There is a king by the name of Uromapatan ( the name- form in the T.R. 
is Romabattan ) . His country was once afflicted by drought . His sages 
advised the king that if Kalaikköttumuni were to be brought to the coun 
try there would be plenty of rain.15 Then some of the beautiful young 
ladies of the court proceeded to the forest and brought the sage to the 
king s palace where he married Uromapatan s daughter . The sage , Ka 
laikkottumuni , (Vacittan tells Tacaratan ) still lives in the king s palace . 
( e ) Tacaratan then proceeds to the capital of Urūmapātan and requests 
the assistance of Kalaikkõttumuni. The sage agrees and arrives in Ayõtti. 
( f) The sacrifice begins. A Great Being ( Pūtam ) with flame- like reddish 
hair and eyes appears from the sacrificial fire, carrying on his head a 
golden tray containing a ball of rice.16 He lays the tray on the ground 
and returns the way he came . Kalaikkõttumuni advises Tacaratan to 
distribute the ball of rice to his queens ( In the V.R. the Great Being 
himself is said to have handed the payasa to Dasaratha and asked him 
to give it to his queens . ). Tacaratan gives half of the rice - ball first to 
Kacalai, one half of the remainder ( i.e. a quarter of the whole ) to Kaikeyi, 
one half of the remainder ( t of the whole ) to Cumittrai , and the rest (3) 
again to Cumittrai. Kalaikkottumuni then takes leave of Tacaratan. In 
the course of time , Köcalai gives birth or Irāman. Paratan is born of 
Kaikēyi, Ilakkumanan and Catturukkanan of Cumittirai. Irāman is of 
dark complexion , 17 Catturukkanan is of purple complexion , 18 ( and there 


14 K.R.I.5 : 22-23 . 


15 K.R.I.5 : 37 . 
16 K.R.I.5 : 88 . 


மசரத மனையவர் வரமும் வாழ்வு மோர் 
நிசாத கணைகளா னீறு செய்ய யாம் 
கசரத துரக மாக் கடல் கொள் காவலன் 
தசரதன் மதலையாய் வருதுந் தாரணி ( 22 ) 
வளையொடு திகிரியும் வடவை தீதர 
விளைதரு கடுவுடை விரிகொள் பாயலும் 
இளைஞர்க ளென வடி பரவ வேகி நாம் 
வளைமதி லயோத்தியில் வருது மென்றனன் . ( 23 ) 
ஆயிடைக் கனலினின் றம்பொற் றட்டமீத் 
துயநற் சுதை நிகர் பிண்ட மொன்று சூழ் 
தீயெரிப் பங்கியுஞ் சிவந்த கண்ணுமாய் 
எயெனப் பூதமொன் றெழுந்த தேந்தியே . 
ஒருபக லுலகெலா முதரத் துட்பொதிந் 
தருமறைக் குணர் வரு மவனை யஞ்சனக் 
கருமுகிற் கொழுந்தெழில் காட்டுஞ் சோதியைத் 
திருவுறப் பயந்தன டிறங்கொள் கோசலை . 
“ செம்முளரி யலர்ந்தால் ஒத்திருக்கு மெழிலுடைய விவ் 

வொளியால் . 


17 K.R.I.5 : 105 . 


18 K.R.I.5 : 123 . 


P.1 . - 7 
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is no mention of the complexions of the other two sons of Tacaratan in 
the verses of the same chapter , but in a later context there is reference to 
the golden - yellow complexion of Ilakkumanan . 


THE HIKAYAT SERI RAMA : ( Sh . 51-62 ; Zies . 13-18 . ) 

( a ) King Dasarata Maharaja of Isfagaboga ( not Ayodhya ) has two 
wives ( not three ), Mandudari ( not Kaushalya ) whom he had found in a 
bamboo clump , and Balyadari ( not Kaikeyi, either) who as his secondary 
wife has on a previous occasion received the king s assurance that her 
son will be heir to the throne in recognition of her timely help in prevent 
ing the king s litter from collapsing . ( b ) As the king is childless, he 
requests the help of Purosta Maharisi ( a distorted form of purohita , a 
household priest ,? ). ( c - e ) There is no mention of the story of the Maha 
risi, nor of the story of incarnation . ( f) Purosta Maharisi officiates at 
the sacrifice of Dasarata Maharaja , observed by Gagak Swara , Maharaja 
Rawana s relative who has taken the form of a crow . ( Missing is the 
appearance of the demi - god with the sacrificial meal . ) The sacrificial 
meal consists of six consecrated balls of rice ( not a fluid as in the V.R.) . 
Mandudari and Balyadari each receive three , but the crow robs one of 
the three balls from Mandudari s hand and flies away to give it to Maha 
raja Rawana, who eats it. After some time, Dasarata Maharaja s five 
children ( not four as in the other versions ), are born , Seri Rāma and 
Laksamana by Mandudari , Baradan ( Bharata ) , Citradan ( Shatrughna ), 
and Kikewidewi, a daughter, by Balyadari. The colour of Seri Rāma s 
skin is emerald green , and that of Laksamana s is golden yellow . 


2. BIRTH OF SITA AND HER MARRIAGE WITH RAMA 


THE THAI RAMAKIAN : ( T.R. X. 32-33 ; XII . 35. ) 

( a ) Queen Mando , wife of Dasakantha ( Ravana) eats the meagre half 
of the cake brought by the crow from Ayudhya and gives birth to a girl 
who cries out Kill Ravana ! Kill Ravana ! Horrified at such a fearful 
premonition , Dasakantha instructs his brother Bibhek ( Vibishana ) to do 
away with the child . Bibhek puts her into an urn and causes it to be 
thrown into the river . Manimekhala , the presiding deity of the rivers 
and ocean , protects the baby. King Janaka of Mithila during his ascetic 
life in the forest finds the urn at a bathing spot along the river and puts 
the urn within the petals of a lotus flower and buries it in the earth . 
Sixteen years later , Janaka takes a plough and begins to search for the urn 
which reappears from the furrow with Sita within the petals of the lotus 
flower. Janaka , accompanied by his adoptive daughter returns to his 
capital. ( b ) Janaka has a bow which originally belonged to Isvara who 
used it to kill Tripuram ( Tripura ) and sent it to Janaka and the armour 
to Rishi Agat ( Agastya ?) to be kept for Narayana when he will incarnate 
to vanquish Dasakantha. Janaka declares to all kings of the world that 
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whoever will be able to raise Isvara s bow will be honoured with the 
hand of Sita . The two rishis , Vasishtha and Svamitra lead the two bro 
thers , Rama and Lashana ( Lakshamana ) to the court of Janaka. While 
passing under the window of the palace , Rama s eyes meet Sita s and 
they fall in love at the very first sight. Yet Rama has to stand the test 
of prowess . At the contest , Lashana tries the bow first, but being aware 
of his brother s love for Sita , he refrains. Rama takes the bow as if it 
were a feather and puts the string on , while nobody else can , and thus 
becomes the coveted husband of Sita . ( c ) After the marriage of Rama 
and Sita , Rama and his companions leave for Ayodhya. On the way 
Ramasura ( Parasurama) wants to test the prowess of Rama . Hence a 
battle is fought between them , at the end of which Ramasura admits 
defeat and offers Rama a bow which was given to his grandfather , Tri 
megh by Isvara ( ? ) . Rama throws the bow into the sky so that it may 
remain in the custody of Biruna ( Varuna ) , and then Rama and his com 
panions return to Ayudhya . 


THE VALMIKI S RAMAYANA : ( H.P.S. 1. I. 66-67 , 126-145 . ) 

( a ) King Janaka relates the story of the birth of Sitā : “ Thereafter 
while I was ploughing the earth for a sacrifice , a virgin issued therefrom . 
Being uncovered by the edge of the plough , I named her Sita ( furrow ), 
and she became by daughter . This earth - born virgin has grown up under 
my protection . ” ( b ) King Janaka narrates the story of the Great Bow 
to Vishwāmitra : “ Mahadeva ( Shiva ) after the destruction of Daksha s 
sacrifice delivered the bow to the gods who bestowed it on King Deva 
rata , one of the ancestors of King Janaka .” The illustrious Rāma, among 
all the other contestants , breaks the bow of Mahādeva ( Shiva ) and is 
given the princess , Sītā , in marriage. ( c ) After the marriage ceremonies 
of Rāma and his brothers are completed , and Rāma and others are 
returning to Ayodhya , Parasurāma appears amidst inauspicious signs . 
Disregarding the entreaty of King Dasaratha , Parasurāma offers the bow 
of Vishnu to Rāma and challenges him to draw it . When Rāma places 
the arrow in the sacred bow , Parasurāma is deprived of his glory and 
power , and he admits defeat . Rāma discharges his matchless arrow , and 
Parasurāma flees to Mahendra mountain . Rāma then delivers the bow 
and arrows to the custody of the god Varuna , and returns to Ayodhya 
with his retinue . 


THE KAMPARAMAYANAM : ( K.R. I. 12-22 . ) 

( a ) Catānanta Munivan, son of Kautama rishi relates the story of 
the birth of Cītai : “ As we were ploughing with a golden plough fitted 
with a diamond ploughshare , Cītai appeared with bowed hands.19 ( b ) It 
is also Catāṇantan , King Canakan s purohitan , who relates the story 


19 K.R.I.12 : 16-17 . 
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of the bow of Civan ( Civa -tanucu ). According to him , Civan , after 
having destroyed the sacrifice of Takkan ( Daksha ) , left the bow in the 
custody of the king Tēvaratan ( Devarata ), an ancestor of Canakan . Also , 
after the marriage of Cītai, Paracurāman ( Parasurama ) relates the story 
of Civan s bow to Iraman : “ Two powerful bows were created by Vicu 
vakarman ( Viswakarma ), one of which was coveted by Civan and the 
other by Tirumāl ( Vishnu ). In order to ascertain which bow was more 
powerful , Piraman ( Brahma ) arranged a duel between Civan and Tiru 
māl. Civan became furious when his bow cracked , but the gods im 
mediately persuaded the combatants to cease fighting. Civan handed 
the bow to Intiran ( Indra ), while Tirumal gave his to Iricikan ( Richika ) , 
who finally passed it on to Camatakkini ( Jamadagni ), from whom Para 
curāman obtained the bow . [ The sequence of events relating to the bow 
of Civan may be summed up as follows : By means of the bow , Civan 
first destroys Tiripuram20 ( Tripura ) and then the sacrifice of Takkan21 
(Daksha) . He then fights the duel against Tirumal, after which he hands 
it to Intiran ( Indra ) from whom the ancestors of Canakan22 ( Janaka ) 
obtained it : Probably this is the bow of Civan which is referred to both 
in the K.R. and the T.R. by the name - forms of Tiripuram and Tripuram 
respectively .) In the meantime, Irāman and Ilakkumanan come to the 
the city of Mithila with the sage Vicuvāmittiran . When they are already 
in the city , they halt near the palace of King Canakan (Janaka ) and 
happen to see Citai at the window of the upper storey of the palace. 
Iraman s eyes meet with Citai s23 and they both fall in love. Subse 
quently , Irāman easily raises the Bow of Civan, breaks it, 24 and wins 
the hand of Citai. ( c ) When Irāman and Cītai together with Tacaratan 
are on their way back to Ayotti after the marriage of Irāman and Cītai, 
Paracuraman , interrupts their journey , narrates the story of Civan s bow 
and that of Piraman s, and says that he will fight against Irāman if the 
latter is able to draw the bow of Piraman . As Irāman draws the bow , 
Paracurāman s power of penances is completely lost , and then he takes 
leave of Irāman , surrendering the bow to the winner. Irāman gives the 


20 K.R.I.22 : 29 . 
21 K.R.I.12 : 20 . 


22 K.R.I.12 : 14 . 


23 K.R.I.10 : 35 . 


“ திரிபுர மெரித்த தேவன் வரிசிலை . " 
“ புலித்தானை களிற்றுரிவைப் போர்வையான 
போர்வில்லை வலித் தானே . " 
“ கோளுடை விடையனான் குலத்துட் டோன்றிய 
வாளுடை யுழவனோர் மன்னன்பால் வைத்தான் . " 
“ எண்ணரு நலத்தினா ளினைய ணின் றுழிக் 
கண்ணொடு கண்ணினை கவ்வி யொன்றை யொன்று 
உண்ணவு நிலைபெறா துணர்வு மொன் றிட 
அண்ணலு நோக்கினா ன வளு நோக்கினாள் . " 
“ ஆடக மால்வரை யன்னது தன்னைத் 
தேடரு மாமணி சீதை யெனும் பொற் 
சூடக , வால்வளை சூட்டிட நீட்டும் 
ஏடவிழ் மாலையி தென்ன வெடுத்தான் . " 
“ தடுத்திமை யாம விருந்தவர் தாளின் 
மடுத்தது நாணுதி வைத்தது நோக்கார் 
கடுப்பிணி லியாரு மறிந்திலர் கையான் 
எடுத்தது கண்டன ரிற்றது கேட்டார் . " 


24 K.R.I.12 : 33-34 . 
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bow to Varunan ( Varuna ) for his safekeeping2s, and returns to Ayõtti 
with his wife , Cītai. 


THE HIKAYAT SERI RAMA : ( Sh . 51-52 : Zies . 15-18 . ) 

( a ) Maharaja Rawana visits Maharaja Dasarata and asks for the 
latter s wife , Mandudari, who however , creates an image of herself. Ra 
wana departs with the woman , Mandudari , who after some time gives 
birth to a beautiful daughter . On learning from his astrologers, Rawana 
wants to put the child to death , but Mandudari persuades Rawana to 
leave the child to the mercy of the sea in an iron box . The box con 
taining the child is taken by the waves to Durwati Purva and is washed 
up at the feet of the pious king , Maharisi Kali ( King Janaka ). The 
child s name is Sita Dewi. ( b ) When Sita Dewi is 12 years old , Maharisi 
Kali declares that he will give her in marriage to anyone who can shoot 
through all the palm trees in his garden with a single arrow from a certain 
bow lying in the courtyard . The bow is said to have been fashioned 
from the backbone of a maharisi and handed down from Betara Guru 
( Shiva ) by Betara Brahma ( Brahma ) to Maharisi Kali . Serī Rāma and 
Laksamana participate in the trial of strength , held by Maharisi Kali, 
for choosing the husband of Sita Dewi . At Seri Rāma s command Lak 
samana raises the bow with the point of his foot . Seri Rāma then raises 
the bow and shoots through all the palm trees . After some time Seri 
Rāma marries Sita Dewi and takes her home . ( Missing are the Dasa 
ratha s presence and the marriage of Rāma s brothers .) ( c ) On the way 
home , Seri Rāma is asked by Puspa Rama ( Parasurama ) that Serī Rāma 
should relinquish his name . They fight a battle from noon to the morn 
ing of the following day. Seri Rāma s weapon Naga Skanda Pertala 
Dewa pursues Puspa Rāma through the Keindraan (Lanka ), the sea , and 
the world and finally back to earth . Puspa Rāma beseeches Seri Rāma 
to pardon him , and returns to his city after making a convenant , while 
Seri Rāma completes the journey home . 


3. RAMA IS BANISHED 


THE THAI RAMAKIAN : ( T.R. XIV . 37-38 . ) 

King Dasaratha wishes to inaugurate Rāma as the King of Ayudhya 
and makes his desire known to all the members of the court . The news 
reaches the ears of Kucchi ( Manthara ) , a hunch -backed maid of Queen 
Kaiyakeshi. Kucchi bears a grudge against Rama, for when he was a 
playful young lad he had shot at her hunch so forcibly as to make it shift 
back and forth . She is biding a right opportunity to wreak vengeance 
upon Rama. Kucchi reminds Kaiyakeshi of the boon which Dasaratha 
had granted her on the occasion of a fight between the king and a demon 


25 K.R.I.22 : 45 . 
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in heaven when Kaiyakeshi assisted her consort at a critical phase 
of the fight, by preventing the chariot of Dasaratha from collapsing, 
through the timely insertion of her finger into the hub as an axle nail for 
the chariot . Kaiyakeshi is actively induced by Kucchi to ask for the 
banishment of Rāma and the enthronement of her own son , Barata . The 
truthful king , Dasaratha , tries his best to dissuade Kaiyakeshi from the 
dishonourable act , but fails . The king banishes Rāma for fourteen years . 
Rāma willingly leaves for the forest with his devoted wife , Sīta , and his 
faithful brother , Lashana . The absence of Rāma from Ayudhya proves 
to be a fatal blow to the broken - hearted king and bears his grey hair to 


the grave. 


THE VALMIKI S RAMAYANA : ( H.P.S. 1. II . 7-64 : 164-303 . ) 

The hunch - back maid , Manthara , informs Queen Kaikeyi of Rāma s 
forthcoming installation as heir - apparent to the throne , and persuades 
her to see that Bharata , Kaikeyi s son , is made regent and Rāma banished . 
Kaikeyi asks Dasaratha for the two boons which he had promised her 
earlier . Dasaratha tries in vain to dissuade her from pursuing her evil 
design . He then banishes Rāma and , after his son s departure together 
with Sītā and Lakshamana to the forest , the king passes away of im 
mense grief. 


THE KAMPARAMAYANAM : (K.R. II . 1-5 . ) 

Tacaratan holds deliberations with Vacitan, Cumantiran ( Sumantra ) 
and others regarding his intention to install Iraman as King of Ayotti. 
Mantarai ( or Kūni--hunch -backed one ) the cunning maid of Kaikēyi, 
after learning of the proposed installation of Iraman as king , is incensed 
with anger as she already bears enmity towards Iraman because she was 
once a victim of Iraman s childhood prank and favourite pastime ( arch 
ery) of taking mischievous shots at her hump with his bow and causing 
the amusement of the spectators, who were around.26 Mantarai hurries 
off to Queen Kaikēyi and succeeds in instigating her to ask for the en 
thronement of her own son , Paratan , and for the banishment of Irāman 
to the forest for fourteen years under the pretext of obtaining the two 
boons previously promised by King Tacaratan when she once saved the 
king from defeat, on the occasion of the battle between him and a titan.27 
Tacaratan tries in vain to change the mind of Kaikeyi , and finally grants 


26 K.R.II.2 : 41. 


" G & IT GOT 60 L QUTUS C $ 6W 60 613 60) & Car 146 C1060 
மண்டினாள் வெகுளியின் மடித்த வாயினாள் 
பண்டைநா ளிராகவன் பாணி வில்லுமிழ் 
26007 60 L 4600T L I CT5 60 DIGT GT SJÁ UTGIT . 
" நாடி யொன் றுனக் குரை செய்வெ னளிர்மணி நகையாய் 
தோடி வர்ந்த தார்ச் சம்பரன் றொலைவுற்ற வேலை 
ஆடல் வென்றியா னருளிய வரமவை யிரண்டும் 
கோடி யென்றன ளுள்ளமுங் கோடிய கொடியாள் . 


27 K.R.II.2 : 81 . 
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the boons , thereby banishing Irāman to the forest for fourteen years and 
agreeing to make Paratan his successor to the throne of Ayõtti. Kaikeyi 
herself conveys the decision of the king to Iraman28 who willingly obeys 
his father s decree and leaves for the forest , accompanied by his consort, 
Cītai, and his devoted brother , Ilakkumanan . Tacaratan learns of Irā 
man s departure from Ayõtti , and dies of great grief . 


THE HIKAYAT SERI RAMA : ( Zies . 26-27 . ) 

Dasarata Maharaja resolves to have Seri Rāma consecrated as king 
and ensures that all preparations for the ceremony of consecration are 
made for an auspicious day . His plan receives general acclamation as 
Serī Rāma is well loved by all on account of his meritorious character ; 
by all, that is , except the hunch -back dwarf who had been in earlier days 
maltreated by Seri Rama and Laksamana by taking mischievous shots 
at the dwarf s hump with their arrows, thereby making it shift back and 
forth . The hunch -back dwarf eavesdrops on the news of Serī Rāma s 
forthcoming consecration , and informs Balyadari (Kaikeyi) of what has 
been said , but Balyadari is favourably disposed towards Seri Rāma s 
consecration and refuses to interfere . However, prompted by the dwarf s 
assertion that she and her son may well lose all their influence when Seri 
Rāma becomes king , Balyadari reminds Dasarata Maharaja of his earlier 
promise the very next day , which is the day before the solemn occasion . 
The king is overcome by sorrow and reluctantly agrees to honour his 
promise . Balyadari (Kaikeyi ) herself informs Seri Rama that he is not 
to become the king . Seri Rāma declares himself to be in complete agree 
ment with his brother s accession . Seri Rāma and Sita Dewi say their 
farewells and set out for the forest . Immediately , Dasarata Maharaja 
passes away of great sorrow . 


4. INSTALLATION OF RAMA S SANDALS 


THE THAI RAMAKIAN : ( T.R. XV . 39-40 . ) 

( a ) Rāma , with his consort Sita and his brother Lashana, reaches 
the banks of the river Satong ( R. Gunga, the Ganges ) where they meet 
Khukhan ( Guha ) king of hunters. Khukhan requests Rāma to become 
king of the territory. But Rāma declines the offer. Accompanied by 
Khukhan , Rama and others cross the river and arrive at the hermitage 
of Rishi Bharadvaja who advises them to go to the hermitage of Sara 
bhanga (Sharabhanga ). The rishi also invites them to go to the Satakuta 
mountain ( Mt. Chittrakuta ) where gods had built a comfortable home 
for them . Rāma and his companions after a long journey reach their 


28 K.R.II.3 : 111 . 


“ ஆழிசூ ழுலக மெல்லாம் பாதனே யாள நீயோய்த் 
தாழிருஞ் சடைக டாங்கித் தாங்கருந் தவமேற் கொண்டு 
பூழிவெங் கான நண்ணிப் புண்ணியத் துறைக ளாடி 
ஏழிரண் டாண்டின் வாவென் றியம்பின ரைச னென்றாள் . 
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new home . ( b ) Barata and Satrud return to Ayudhya to find that Rama 
has been banished and Dasaratha is dead . A devoted brother of Rāma , 
Barata does not ascend the throne and decides that , after the funeral 
ceremony of his father, he will go and bring back Rāma to his throne . 
By an injunction made by Dasaratha on the eve of his death , Barata and 
his mother are barred from taking part in the obsequies to Dasaratha, 
which are therefore conducted by Vasishtha and Svamitra . After the 
ceremony is over , Barata and Satrud together with their mother leave for 
the forest where Rāma is residing. At the end of a long journey , they 
meet Rāma and appeal to him to return to the capital . Rāma does not 
agree to the proposal . Barata too refuses to ascend the throne . At last , 
in order to get out of the impasse , Barata asks for Rama s sandals, so 
that he may install them as the representation of Rāma and rule over 
the kingdom as his representative. Rāma agrees to the proposal . After 
warning that, should Rāma not return after the lapse of fourteen years 
he and Satrud will end their lives upon a burning pyre , Barata and his 
companions return to Ayudhya. 


THE VALMIKI S RAMAYANA : ( H.P.S. 1. II. 50-113 : 266-399 .) 

( a ) Rāma , Sīta and Lakshamana reach the banks of the river Ganga 
and meet the chief ferryman , Guha ( king of watermen ) , who arranges for 
Rāma and his companions to cross the river. But Guha himself does 
not accompany them . Rāma and his companions spend the night at 
Prayaga in the hermitage of the sage , Bharadwāja , who then directs them 
to Mt. Chittrakūta . The travellers cross the river Yamuna and journey 
on until they reach Mt. Chittrakūta and build a hut there . ( b ) In the 
meantime , the inhabitants of Ayodhya mourn for Dasaratha , and mes 
sengers are sent to bring back Bharata who has been staying with his 
maternal uncle in the city of Rājagraha, in the kingdom of Kaikeya. 
Bharata and Shadtrughna return to Ayodhya and observe the capital filled 
with unhappiness . Bharata laments the banishment of Rāma and the 
death of his father . And , on the request of Vasishtha , he inaugurates the 
funeral ceremonies of his father, and then decides to go to the forest to 
bring back his brother , Rāma . Bharata , together with an army, reaches 
the river Ganges and meets the chief of the ferrymen , Guha , with whose 
assistance the army crosses the holy river. The special barge carrying 
Bharata and Shatrughna together with the queens , Kaushalya and Sumitra 
(Kaikeyi is not mentioned ) and other ladies of high degree, is steered by 
Guha himself. After reaching Mt. Chittrakūta , Bharata meets Rāma and 
appeals to him to return and rule over the kingdom . Rāma declines the 
invitation and urges Bharata to return and be installed as ruler . Follow 
ing the advice of the celestial sages , Bharata is reconciled to becoming 
Rāma s deputy , and offers a pair of sandals for Rama to place his feet in 
and return the sandals to him as symbols of his support and protection 
for a period of fourteen years , when Rāma shall be away from Ayodhya 
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and Bharata shall be his regent. Rāma does as he is requested . Bharata 
bows to the sandals and says to Rāma that if he does not see Rāma on 
the final day of the fourteen - year - period he will enter the fire and be 
consumed . 

Bharata , fully reconciled and placing the sandals on his 
head , returns to Ayodhya . 


THE KAMPARAMAYANAM : ( K.R. II . 6-12 . ) 

( a ) Irāman and his companions reach the northern bank of river, 
Kankai. The head of the hunters , Kukan , meets Irāman and offers his 
hospitality and also requests Irāman to stay on his territory . The offer 
is declined by Irāman , who however promises that he will come back . 
Irāman asks for a boat to cross the river . Iraman and his party cross 
the river on the boat paddled by Kukan himself.29 Irāman inquires of 
Kukan the way to Cittirakkūtam . Kukan requests that he also be per 
mitted to accompany Irāman . But Irāman asks Kukan to stay back and 
repeats his promise to come back to Kukan s kingdom , and then Irāman 
and his companions continue their journey through the forest, and reach 
the hermitage of Parattuvāca Munivar who offers his hospitality and re 
quests them to stay on . But as the place is still nearer to Köcala nātu 
and the people of the country may soon gather there on learning of the 
whereabouts of Irāman , he declines the invitation of the sage . Parattu 
vāca Munivar then directs Irāman to Cittirakūtamalai ( Mt. Chitrakuta ). 
Irāman and others cross the river Yamunai with the help of a raft made 
by Ilakkumanan and after traversing an arid tract , reach Cittirakūtam 
where they spend the night in the hermitage of sages . The next day , they 
take up residence in a hermitage built by Ilakkumanan . ( b ) Paratan on 
his return from the city of Kēkayan ( Kekaya ) is highly distressed to hear 
of the death of his father and of the banishment of Irāman and re 
proaches his mother Kaikēvi harshly . On the request of the brahmins, 
Paratan begins to perform the obsequies for his dead father , but he is 
stopped by Vacittan from doing so , for King Tacaratan had on his death 
bed forbidden Paratan and his mother Kaikeyi from observing the ob 
sequies due to him.30 The funeral ceremonies are then conducted by 


29 K.R.II.6 : 59-60 . 


சிந்தனை யுணகிற் பான் சென்றனன் விரைவோடு 
தந்தன னெடு நாவாய் தாமரை நயனத் தா 
னந்தனர் தமை யெல்லா மருளுதிர் மிடையென்னா 
விந்துவி னுதலாளோ டிளவலொடினிதேறா 
“ விடுநதி கடிதென்றான் மெய்யுயி ரனையானு 
முடுகின நெடு நாவாய் முரிதிரை நெடுநீர் வாய்க் 
கடிதினின் மடவன்னக் கதியிது செல நின்றா 
ரீடருற மறையோரு மெரியுறு மெழுகானார் . 
" எய்தி நூலுளோர் மொழிந்த யாவையுஞ் 
செய்து தீக்கலந் திருத்திச் செல்வனை 
வெய்தி னேற்றினார் வீர நுந்தைபாற் 
பொய்யின் மாக்கடன் கழித்தி போந்தென்றார் . 


30 K.R.II.9 : 128-129 . 
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Catturukkanan under the supervision of Vacittan31 After the conclusion 
of the funeral ceremonies , Paratan goes to the forest in search of Irāman . 
Kukan provides the barge to cross the river Ganges . The three mothers , 
namely , Köcalai, Kaikeyi , and Cummittirai, are also with Paratan who 
introduces all the three of them to Kukan.32 On meeting with Irāman , 
Paratan urges Irāman to come back to Ayotti to rule over the kingdom . 
Irāman refuses and asks Paratan to rule over the country for fourteen 
years . Paratan finally agrees , at the same time stating the condition that 
he will die on burning pyre if Irāman does not come back at the end 
of the period of exile . On the request of Paratan , Iraman gives his two 
sandals as symbols of his sovereignty.33 Paratan wears the sandals as 
his crown and returns to Ayotti with others. 


THE HIKAYAT SERI RAMA : ( Sh . 74-79 ; Zies . 27-31 / 57 . ) 

Seri Rama, Sita Dewi, and Laksamana in the forest leave their sleep 
ing followers and penetrate into the heart of the forest on foot . The 
following morning , the courtiers assume, from the tracks of the carriage 
which has returned to the city , that Rāma has also gone back , and they 
are most disappointed when they do not find him there. Serī Rāma and 
his companions come to the hermitage of the Maharisi Anggasa Dewa 
( Agastya ? ) who advises them to follow the track to the right which will 
take them to a great ascetic . After a while , the three companions come 
to small village nestling at the foot of a mighty mountain . From a man 
who is going to the river to fish , they learn that the name of the overlord 
is Kikukan ( Sans . Guha; Tam . Kukan ) and so announce their arrival. 
Kukan comes to the visitors in haste and so great is his pleasure at meet 
ing Serī Rāma that he relates how he was once a subject of Dasarata 
Chakrawati. Mindful of his intention to become an ascetic , Seri Rāma 
will not accept Kikukan s offer to reign in his stead , but remains his guest 
for a considerable period of time ; Kikukan strives hard to please Serī 
Rāma and Laksamana , and his wife cares devotedly for Sita Dewi. Seri 
Rāma and his companions then journey on until they reach a plain in the 
middle of which there is a mountain and spring . Serī Rāma declares 
that he will found a city there . ( b ) ( The scene is not Mt. Chitrakuta , but 


31 K.R.I1.9 : 135 . 


“ என்னும் வேலையி லெழுந்த வீரனை 
யன்னை தீமையா லாச னின்னையுந் 
துன்னு துன்பத்தாற் றுறந்து போயினான் 
முன்ன ரேயென முனிவன் கூறினான் . " 
“ என்று கூறிநின் றிடரின் மூழ்குமத் 
H6T YJ Group DEu GSTOT WIT 
லன்று நேர்கட னமைவ தாக்கினா 
bofloor 

O G T GOT LO 60 p 05 Ocu fir WT Gr ." 
“ தன்னன தம்பியும் தாயார் மூவரும் 
சொன்னதேர் வலவனும் தூய தோழனும் 
துன்னினர் ஏறலும் துழா துடுப்பெனும் 
நன்னயக் காலினான் நடத்தன் மேயினான் . 
“ செம்மையின் திருவடித் தலம் தந்தீக என , 
எம்மையும் திருவன இரண்டும் நல்கினான் . 


32 K.R.II.1163 . 


33 K.R.11.12 : 136 . 
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the city of monkeys, Lagur Katagina . ) Baradan and Citradan on the 
instruction of Purosta Maharisi ( Rishyasringa or Vasishtha ? ) undertake 
the laborious march to Lagur Katagina to hand over the kingdom to Serī 
Rāma. However , Seri Rāma refuses to act in accordance with his broth 
er s wishes to accede to the throne. Nevertheless , at Baradan s as well 
as Citradan s request, he gives his sandals which they attach to their dia 
dems as symbols of Seri Rama s sovereignty. 


5. RAMA S JOURNEY IN THE FOREST 


THE THAI RAMAKIAN : ( T.R. XVI . 41-42 . ) 

After Barata has left for Ayudhya , Rāma leaves Satakuta (Chitra 
kuta ), and on his way meets a certain king Sudharshana ( Sutikshna ) who 
with his wife Sukkhai ( ? ) is leading the life of a hermit. Sudharshana 
requests Rāma to stay with him . Rāma declines the invitation and con 
tinues his journey until he meets with a certain demon named Birava 
( Viradha ). Birava challenges Rāma and Lashana, but he is vanquished 
by the combined valour of both . The two victors continue their travel 
and reach a cave where a celestial nymph , Sauvari ( Shabari) dwells . 
Sauvari leads a lonely life in the cave beside a burning forest on account 
of a former curse . She craves the favour of Rāma to put out the fire 
and save her from the cursed life . Rāma complies with her request and 
helps Sauvari. Finally Rāma and his companions reach the hermitage 
of the rishi Agad ( Agastya ), in whose care Isvara has kept his armour 
which he had once used to fight against Tripuram ( Tripura ). After re 
ceiving the armour from the rishi , Rāma and his companions travel on 
and reach the river Godavari. 


THE VALMIKI S RAMAYANA : ( H.P.S. 2. III . 1-13 : 3-31 . ) 

Rāma is welcomed by the sages of the Dandaka forest. The demon , 
Virādha carries off Sītā . Rāma and Lakshamana slay Virādha . Rāma 
meets with the sage , Sharabhanga and later Sutikshana . Rāma and others 
witness the ascent of Sharabhanga to heaven . Rāma takes leave of Su 
tikshana and visits the various retreats and then meets the sage Agastya 
who gives Rāma a panoply of weapons belonging to Vishnu ( bow ) and 
Mahendra ( Brahmadatta dart and two inexhaustible quivers filled with 
arrows ). Then , Rāma and others reach Pañchavati on the advice of 
Agastya . 


THE KAMPARAMAYANAM : ( K.R. III . 1-3 . ) 

The titan , Virātan ( Viradha ) carries off Cītai. A great fight ensues 
between Irāmaņ and Ilakkumanan on the one hand and Virātan on the 
other. Virātan is finally killed and pushed into a pit . Irāman meets 
Carapankan ( Sharabhanga ). The sage raises a fire and throws himself 
together with his wife and ascends to heaven , witnessed by Irāman . The 
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sages in the forest ask for the help of Irāman in vanquishing the titans . 
Irāman proceeds towards Akattiyar s ( Agastya ) hermitage. On the way 
he meets Cutikkanan ( Sutikshna ) and then reaches the hermitage of 
Akattiyar. Akattiyar gives Irāman the bow of Tirumal ( Vishnu ) and 
the arrows of Civan ( Shiva ) , 34 and advises him to proceed to Pancavati 
( Pañchavati ) . 


THE HIKAYAT SERI RAMA : ( Sh . 74-79 ; Zies. 28-29 . ) 

When Seri Rāma and others journey on across the high mountains 
and broad plains , they come to the abode of Wirata Sakti , the holy man 
( probably misconstrued with Agastya ) . Seri Rāma enters the hermitage 
and with a sign of his hand silences the recitation of the Wedam ( Veda) 
and the ringing of small bells. The maharisi receives Seri Rāma cor 
dially and invites him to practise asceticism with him . Seri Rāma de 
clines, as he wishes to do this in solitude. The disciples of the Maharisi 
once more intone the recitation from the Wedam , while their master in 
structs Seri Rāma in all the magic arts during his five -day stay . Journey 
ing on , Seri Rāma and his companions reach the forest of Indra Pawanam 
(misconstrued from Dandakavanam ? ) which is inhabited by titans. In 
order to win Maharaja Rawana s favour , a titan hunter, Purbaita (Vira 
dha ? ) makes off with Sīta Dewi . Seri Rama kills the titan with Gandi 
Wati ( Gandiwa ? ) and catches the falling Sita Dewi in his arms. Then 
Seri Rāma and his companions settle down to the ascetic life in a beauti 
ful well -watered region ( Panchavati ? ) near the Indrapawanam . 


6. RAMA S ENCOUNTER WITH SHURPANAKHA 


THE THAI RAMAKIAN : ( T.R. XVII . 43-45 . ) 

After the accidental death of her husband , Sammanakkha (Shurpa 
nakha ), wants to have a new husband . In the disguise of a beautiful 
woman , she arrives at the place where Rāma has made his abode. But 
when she finds that Rāma does not respond to her amorous advances, she 
takes on her demonic form and rushes at Sita with the intention of killing 
her . Rāma beats her back and Lashana cuts off her hands, feet, as well 
as her ears and nose , and chases her away . Sammanakkha goes and 
reports to her brother Khara that Rāma made love to her and when she 
did not respond , Rāma and his brother cut off her limbs. There ensues 
a fierce battle between Rāma and Khara in which Khara is killed . Then 


34 K.R.III.1 : 55-56 . 


“ விழுமியது சொற்றனையிவ் வில்லிதி வன் மேனாள் 
முழுமுதல்வன் வைத்துளது மூவுலகும் யானும் 
வழிபட விருப்ப திது தன்னை படி வாளிக் 
குழு வழுவில் புட்டிலொடு கோடியென நல்கி . " 
“ இப்புவன முற்றுமொரு தட்டினிடை யிட்டால் 
ஒப்பு வர விற்றென வுரைப் பரிய வாளும் 
வெப்புருவு பெற்ற வரன் மேருவரை வில்லா 
முப்புர மெரித்ததனி மொய்க்கணை யு நல்கா . " 
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Khara s younger brother , Dushana , offers battle and meets with the same 
end. He is followed by Trisira ( Trishiras ) , a fearful demon of three 
faces , who is also vanquished by Rāma . Sammanakkha then proceeds 
to Lanka and instigates Dasakantha ( Rāvana ) to seize Sita as wife for 
himself. Dasakantha orders Marish (Maricha) to take the form of a 
golden deer and entice Rāma and Lashana away from the cottage . Ma 
rish faithfully follows Dasakantha s command . 


THE VALMIKI S RAMAYANA : ( H.P.S. 2. III . 17-41 : 38-86 . ) 

Shūrpanakha in her true form of a female titan ( not as a beautiful 
woman ) arrives at the hermitage of Rāma and inquires of him of the pur 
pose of his journey in the forest . Rāma relates the circumstances leading 
to his exile . Shūrpanakha identifies herself as the sister of Dasakantha 
and asks Rāma to take her as his consort . Rāma mockingly says that 
Lakshmana will be a more fitting partner . Lakshmana , also in jest , says 
that Rāma will renounce Sītā , and devote himself to Shūrpanakha. Find 
ing that Sītā is an obstacle , Shūrpanakha hurls herself at Sītā . Laksh 
mana prevents her from harming Sitā , and cuts off her ears and nose . 
Shūrpanakha then leaves and tells her brother , Khara , of her disfigure 
ment . Khara sends demons against Rāma who slays all of them . Shūr 
panakha urges Khara to fight Rāma . Khara sends Dushana who is also 
slain by Rāma . Then Rāma and Trishiras meet in combat. Trishiras 
is slain . Then Khara fights Rāma and he is also killed . Shūrpanakha 
goes to Rāvana and upbraids him and urges him to destroy Rāma and 
wed Sītā . Rāvana approaches Mārīcha and reveals his projects to carry 
off Sītā . Mārīcha tries to dissuade Rāvana from carrying out his plans , 
but, against Rāvana s wrath , finally agrees to help . 


THE KAMPARAMAYANAM : ( K.R. III. 5-7 . ) 

Cūrppanakai, sister of Irāvanan , reaches the hermitage of Irāman , 
and looks at him and admires his good looks from a distance . She be 
comes infatuated with Irāman and takes on the form of a beautiful wo 
man35 by chanting a mantra . She meets Irāman and introduces herself 
as the younger sister of Irāvanan . When she is trying to get Irāman to 
agree to be her partner , Cītai arrives there . Cūrppanakai thinks that 
Cītai is intruding upon her own plans and asks her to go away . Irāman 
leaves the scene and goes into the hermitage. The next morning, while 
Irāman is away , Cūrppanakai tries to carry Cītai off. Ilākkumanan 
who happens to see this, punishes her by cutting off her nose , ears , and 
breasts. Irāman returns from his morning devotions and finds Cūrppa 
nakai mutilated . Cūrppanakai asks Irāman repeatedly to marry her . 


35 K.R.III.5 : 30 . 


பங்கயச் செல்வியை மனத்துப் பாவியா 
3116 60809 WIDG ATOMY UTWIS E GOT GIT 
திங்களிற் சிறந்தொளிர் முகத்தள் செவ்வியள் 
பொங்கொளி விசும்பினிற் பொலியத் தோன்றினாள் . 
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Finally , Irāman and Ilakkumanan decide to kill her , but before they can 
carry out the threat , Cūrppanakai leaves , swearing that she will bring 
Karan (Khara ) to kill Irāman and Ilakkumanan . Karan orders the 
titans to kill Irāman , but they are all vanquished by Irāman and Ilak 
kumanan . Karan himself leads the army against Irāman . Tiricirai and 
Tātanan ( Dushana ) and finally Karan are slain by Irāman . Cūrppa 
nakai reaches Ilankai and describes the beauty of Cītai to Irāvanan and 
instigates him to go and get Cītai for himself . Irāvanan asks Marican 
(Mārīcha ) to help him to get Citai without killing Irāman and Ilakku 
manan . Though Marican at first tries to persuade Irāvanan to give up 
his plan , he finally agrees to assume the form of a golden deer in order 
to entice Irāman and Ilakkumanan away from the hermitage. 


THE HIKAYAT SERI RAMA : ( Sh . 80-82 , Zies . 41-42 . ) 

In order to take revenge upon Laksamana whom Sūrapandaki ( Sur 
panakha) believes is responsible for the death of her son , Darsasinga , 
she goes to Seri Rāma s habitation , appears before him in seductively 
beautiful form ( she changes her form by shaking herself) and manifests 
her desire for him . Seri Rāma refers the lascivious woman to Laksamana 
who is still unmarried , but Laksamana is lost in meditation and does 
not even notice her. Sūrapandaki turns angrily to Seri Rāma and Sita 
Dewi and derides the later . Seri Rāma decides to chastise the woman , 
though he will not put her to death because she is a woman . He per 
suades her to go to his brother with a letter written on her back : the 
communication contains instructions to Laksamana to cut off her nose 
and hands , because she had pointed scornfully at Sita Dewi s counten 
ance with them . Roused from his deep contemplation, Laksamana in 
forms Sūrapandaki of Seri Rāma s order and grasps her by the hair as 
she tries to escape , but she , assuming once more her demonic form , 
whisks Laksamana up into the air so that he may fall to his death . But 
protected by the prayers of all dewas and Indras, Laksamana carries out 
Seri Rāma s instruction . The female titan flees to Darkalah Sina (prob 
ably misread from Karadusana , i.e. Khara and Dushana , a dual type 
name form in the wayang ) who immediately issues orders to draw up his 
army against Seri Rāma . Laksamana kills the leader of the army. 


7. ABDUCTION OF SITA 


THE THAI RAMAKIAN : ( T.R. XVIII. 46-47 . ) 

Dasakantha asks Marish (Maricha ) to take the form of a golden 
deer and entice Rāma and Lashana from the cottage . The deer grazes 
in front of the cottage . Sita requests Rāma to get hold of the deer . The 
deer , pursued by Rāma , reaches the deepest part of the forest when 
Marish , too tired to remain in the form of the deer , takes his own form . 
Rāma strikes him with an arrow . Marish imitates the voice of Rāma 
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and cries out Help , Lashana , help ! Sita , on hearing the voice , urges 
Lashana to go at once . Lashana invokes the help of gods to protect 
Sita and goes in search of Rāma . Dasakantha now appears in the guise 
of a hermit. Sita welcomes the holy man to her cottage. The hermit 
tells Sita that such a beautiful lady as herself deserves to be the queen of 
Dasakantha , the most powerful king of all the world . When Sita rebukes 
him harshly , he takes his own form and forcibly takes Sita in his arms 
and puts her in his chariot and flies towards Lanka . Satayu ( Jatayu ), a 
bird of prodigious figure and friend of Rāma , comes across ( in the sky ) 
Dasakantha carrying off the wife of his friend . A great battle is fought 
between Satayu and Dasakantha . Satayu boasts that only Sita s ring can 
kill him . Dasakantha takes the ring off Sita s finger and throws it at 
the bird . Satayu falls , but his beak holds Sita s ring . Dasakantha then 
reaches Lanka and keeps Sita in his garden under the vigilance of his 
thousand sons . 


THE VALMIKI S RAMAYANA : ( H.P.S. 2. III . 42-54 : 86-115 . ) 

Mārīcha on the request of Rāvana , assumes the form of a deer and 
goes to the hermitage of Rāma. Sīta asks for the deer . Rāma goes 
after the deer , which entices him away from the hermitage . Rāma shoots 
the deer with a shaft and , on the point of death , Mārīcha abandons his . 
assumed form and cries out ‘ O Sīta , O Lakshmana . Hearing that cry 
of distress which seems to come from her lord , Sīta, asks Lakshmana to 
go to the assistance of his brother . As soon as Lakshmana sets out to 
rejoin Rāma , Rāvana in the guise of a mendicant approaches Sīta and 
praises her beauty . Sīta entertains Rāvana , who is in the guise of a 
brahmin , with the traditional hospitality and relates to him the circum 
stances that led to the exile of Rāma. Sīta then asks the mendicant who 
he is . Rāvana immediately introduces himself and asks Sīta to become 
his chief queen . Sita rebukes Rāvana . Inflamed by passion and anger , 
Rāvana seizes Sītā , lifts her up and ascends the chariot and flies off. 
Jațāyu on hearing the lament of Sītā , wakes up from his sleep and 
tries to persuade Rāvana to give up Sītā . A terrible combat ensues in 
the sky . Finally , Rāvana cuts off the wings and feet of Jatāyu and re 
sumes his flight. After reaching the capital of Lanka , Ravana sets down 
Sita in the inner apartment of his palace . ( Only later, Rāvana com 
mands the titan women to take Sītā to the Asoka grove . ) 


THE KAMPARAMAYANAM : ( K.R. III . 7-8 . ) 

Marican assumes the form of a golden deer and , he in the guise of 
the deer , comes and stands in front of Cītai who asks Irāman to get hold 
of it . Irāman goes after the deer and shoots at it with his arrow . The 
deer falls . Irāman realizes that the deer has been in fact Marican . 
Marican cries out . Cītai asks Ilakkumanan to go and look for his bro 
ther . After he leaves , Irāvanan appears in the disguise of a sage . Cītai 
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welcomes him . Irāvanan asks Cītai who she is . Cītai relates that she 
is the daughter of Canakan and wife of Kākuttan ( Irāman ). Cītai then 
inquires of the sage who he is . The “ sage relates the greatness of Irā 
vanan and his kingdom and that he has been the guest of Iravanan who , 
though there are many beautiful women to choose from , is actually seek 
ing a woman ( like Citai) of his own choice.36 Cītai says that the titans , 
including Irāvanan , will perish at the hands of Irāman . Irāvanan be 
comes furious and reveals his true self and asks Cītai to agree to become 
his chief queen . Cītai reproaches Irāvanan for his improper suggestions. 
Finally , Irāvanan uproots the ground on which the hermitage is located 
and Cītai is standing , puts it on his chariot and flies off. Catayu ( Jatayu ) 
confronts Irāvanan and fights a great battle . Irāvanan slays Catāyu s 
wings , and carries off Cītai and imprisons her in the Acoka grove. 37 


THE HIKAYAT SERI RAMA : ( Sh . 82-85 ; Zies . 44-45 . ) 

Maharaja Rawana hears from Surapandaki the fraudulent story ( of 
her mutilation by Seri Rama ) and decides to punish Laksamana. He 
summons two titans , ( Martanja and Taki) to arouse Sita Dewi s covet 
ousness by appearing before Seri Rāma s hermitage as golden and silver 
ine gazelles . He then flies in his chariot with the two titans, and sends 
them to Seri Rāma s house . Sita Dewi is delighted by the two gazelles 
and begs Seri Rāma to capture them for her . As she persists in her re 
quest, Seri Rāma sets off with the intention of shooting the animals which , 
however , he knows cannot be caught . When Seri Rāma has been drawn 
far away on the hunt Maharaja Rawana simulates Seri Rāma s voice and 
calls for help three times . Laksmana tries to pacify Sita Dewi s fears by 
reminding her of Seri Rāma s heroism ( he recounts all his previous feats 
to her ). But Sita Dewi accuses him of desiring his brother s death so that 
he may possess her himself ; weeping at this insult , Laksamana goes in 
search of Seri Rāma, but before he leaves , he draws a circle around Sita s 
hut and bids the earth hold fast the foot of any man who attempts to 
cross it . Rawana appears outside the hut , disguised as a brahmin and 
begs for alms . Sita says she can only give him the flowers she is holding 
in her hand . Rawana is quite satisfied , but asks her to reach over the 
circle to give them to him as he cannot go away farther. Sita obeys, 
comes down from the hut , and is seized by Rawana who carries her off in 
his chariot. Sita tears her cloak into pieces and drops the tatters to the 
ground to provide Seri Rāma with a trail . Catayu ( Jatayu ) warns Ra 
wana and attacks and severs several heads which grow again at once . 
The opponents fight each other with magic , fire, rain , rocks, trees etc. 


36 K.R.III.8 : 49 . 
37 K.R.III.8 : 146 . 


“ வஞ்சியை யரக்கனும் வல்லை கொண்டுபோய்ச் 
செஞ் செவே திருவருத் தீண்ட வஞ்சுவான் 
நன்சிய லரக்கியர் நடுவ ணாயிடைச் 
சிஞ்சுப வனத்திடைச் சிறைவைத் தானரோ. 
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The battle drags on for seven days. Rawana knowing that the base of 
Catayu s wings is the seat of his soul , dashes the bird s wings to pieces. 
Catayu falls to the ground in the throes of death . Before Rawana car 
ries her off, Sita Dewi drops her ring into the bird s beak . (Missing are 
Rawana s efforts to make Sita submit to him and the description of how 
she is housed in Lanka . ) 


8. RAMA S MEETING WITH HANUMAN AND SUGRIVA 


THE THAI RAMAKIAN : ( T.R. XIX . 48-50 . ) 

Rāma and Lashana meet Hanuman , a monkey warrior , who intro 
duces them to his friend Sugrib ( Sugriva ) and narrates the story of the 
enmity that is existing between Sugrib and his brother Bali . Rāma and 
Sugrib come to a mutual agreement that Rāma will help Sugrib in his 
quarrel against Bali and that Sugrib will help Rāma to recover Sita and 
vanquish Dasakantha. In the course of the battle between Sugrib and 
Bali , Rāma kills Bali from behind. Bali , before he dies, rebukes Rāma 
for his unethical act . Then , an army of monkeys is assembled in pre 
paration for the siege of Lanka . 


THE VALMIKI S RAMAYANA : ( H.P.S. 2. IV . 2-37 ; 171-267 . ) 

After Rāma and Lakshmana are brought to the presence of Sugrīva 
by Hanumān , Sugriva relates the story of his enmity against his brother 
Vali and asks for assistance against his brother . Vāli is killed by Rāma, 
and Sugrīva is installed as King of Kishkinda . On the instruction of 
Rāma, Sugrīva assembles his troops . 


THE KAMPARAMAYANAM : (K.R. IV . 2-12 . ) 

Anuman relates the story of the existing quarrel between Cukkirīvan 
and Vāli. After Irāman kills Vāli by shooting him unnoticed , Vāli 
ridicules Irāman for his unethical act of intervention , 38 but requests him 
to protect his brother in spite of his responsibility in causing his own 
death . After the coronation of Cukkirīvan as king of Kitkintai, attempts 
are made to assemble an army of monkeys in order to help in the search 
for Cītai and in the siege of Ilankai . 


THE HIKAYAT SERI RAMA : ( Sh . 88-102 ; Zies. 51-56 . ) 

The story of the enmity between Maharaja Sugriva and Balyra Raja 


38 K.R.IV.7 : 76-91 . 


“ இருவர் போ ரெதிருங் காலை யிருவரு நல் லுற்றாரே 
ஒருவர் மேற்கருணை தூண்டி யொருவர் மே லொளித்து நின்று 
வரிசிலை குழைய வாங்கி வாயம்பு மருமத் தெய்தல் 
தருமமோ பிறிதொன் றாமோ தருகில தென்னும் பக்கம் -83 
வீரமன்று விதியன்று மெய்ம்மையின் 
OUT ISL 60 YI II GT 1000 01167. 646607 !L . 60 
பார மன்று பகையன்று பண் பழிந்து 
ஈரமன்றி யிதென் செய்த வாறரோ. - 84 


PI - 8 
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Valin is an independent one , not told to Seri Rāma by Hanuman , and 
also , in the H.S.R. Maharaja Hanuman is at first Balyaraja Valin s re 
tainer , not Sugriva s. However after the battle between the brothers , 
Hanuman comes forward to help Seri Rāma in the search for Sita Dewi. 


9. HANUMAN S JOURNEY TO LANKA 


THE THAI RAMAKIAN : ( T.R. XXIII . 58-61 . ) 

Hanuman is sent out first to ascertain the whereabouts of Sita and to 
convey the news of the impending siege of Lanka . Rāma gives his signet 
ring to Hanuman to be delivered to Sita to prove his identity as his mes 
senger . Rama also tells Hanuman that in case Sita were to suspect him 
still, he should relate to her a secret known only to Rama and Sita , 
namely the story of their love at first sight, which dawned under the win 
dow of the palace in Mithila . The reconnoitring party led by Hanuman 
reaches the Hematiran mountain ( Mt. Mahendra ? ) that stands overlook 
ing a mighty ocean . Satayu s ( Jatayu s ) elder brother Sambadi (Sam 
pati ) appears on the scene and invites Hanuman to get on to his back so 
that he might take him to the Gandhasingkara mountain lying midway 
between Hematiran and Lanka . When they reach there , Sambadi points 
out Mt. Nilakala ( ? ) . With a great leap , Hanuman flies towards his des 
tination . Suddenly a gigantic she - demon ( Singhika ) appears . Hanuman 
darts through her belly . With another super - simian leap , he alights on 
the summit of Mt. Nilakala . On the advice of Narada , Hanuman as 
sumes the shape of a tiny monkey and enters the pleasure garden . There 
lies the object of his mission the forlorn Sita , obscure as the full moon 
behind the dark clouds . Hanuman hides himself until it is dark . At 
nightfall , Dasakantha appears and woos Sita . But he returns disap 
pointed . Now Sita’s forbearance has reached the limit . She decides to 
bring an end to her life . She goes to a lonely tree and hangs herself . 
Hanuman at once appears there , climbs the tree and loosens the knot . 
He is happy to find Sita still alive . He introduces himself ( by showing 
Rāma s ring and telling her of the story of the first love between Rāma 
and Sita ) and informs her of Rāma s plan to march against Lanka and 
rescue her . Hanuman wants to carry her off on his palm . But Sita 
does not agree , for she had already been exposed to the odium of being 
touched by Dasakantha and she does not want to incur the same again . 
Hanuman then takes leave of her , but before he does so , he dashes about 
the garden and uproots the favourite trees of Dasakantha. He is caught 
by Indrajit ( Indrajita ) , and at Hanuman s own suggestion he is bound 
with cotton soaked in oil and set ablaze . With a tremendous shake, 
Hanuman snaps his bonds and rushes through the streets of Lanka . 
From roof to roof , from palace to palace does the Son of Wind leap , 
flourishing his flaming tail and sets the beautiful city ablaze. After mak 
ing sure that Sita is not harmed , Hanuman returns to Hematiran and 
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relates his adventures in Lanka . 


THE VALMIKI S RAMAYANA : ( H.P.S. 2. V.1-65 : 327-498 . ) 

Assuming an immense stature , Hanuman presses the mountain (Ma 
hendra ) with his hands and feet , springs into the air , and reaches the 
summit of the Trikāta mountain . After observing the city and Rāvana s 
palace , Hanuman finally reaches the Ashoka grove . He climbs into a 
many- leafed Shingshapa tree and observes Sītā from there . Rāvana 
visits the Ashoka grove and begs Sita to marry him . Sītā rejects Rā 
vana s advances with disdain . After issuing certain threats , he leaves . 
Sītă gives way to despair , and says that she will hang herself . But then 
she observes certain auspicious portents , and , comforted by these signs, 
her despair and exhaustion vanish . ( Therefore she does not actually at 
tempt to hang herself .) Hanuman , looking down on Sītā from the bran 
ches of the tree where he is perched , speaks to Sītā , and then comes down 
and inquires who she is . After Sītā has told him who she is , Hanuman 
makes himself known , and hands Rāma s precious ring and offers to carry 
her on his back to Rāma . But Sītā declines the offer, saying that she is 
unable to touch the body of anyone except Rāma . Hanuman then asks 
for some token which will inspire confidence of Rāma in him . Sītā gives 
him a pearl which formerly adorned her forehead . Before taking leave 
of Sītā Hanuman destroys the Ashoka grove , and then allows himself 
to be taken captive by Indrajita . Rāvana orders him to be put to death . 
But Bibīshana pleads for the release of Hanuman . As slaying of a mes 
senger is to be deprecated, Rāvana orders Hanuman s tail to be wrapped 
in cotton rags and soaked in oil and set afire . The mighty Hanuman 
snaps his bonds and sets fire to Lanka . Then he visits Sītā to see that 
she is unharmed and returns to the Mt. Mahendra and recounts his ex 
periences to the monkey warriors . 


THE KAMPARAMAYANAM : ( K.R. IV . 12-17 ; V. 1-5 . ) 

On the instruction of Irāman , Cukkirivan assembles a great army of 
monkeys to be sent in search of Cītai . Troops are sent in all four direc 
tions. Irāman relates to Anumān the various special physical features 
of Cītai as well as certain incidents known only to himself and Cītai . To 
the latter belongs the first meeting of Iraman s eyes with those of Citai, 
and their falling in love at first sight.39 Iraman also gives his ring to 
Anuman to be shown to Citai as a sign of identification.40 Anuman 


39 K.R.IV.13 : 67 . 


" முன்னை நான் முனியொடும் முதிய நீர் மிதிலைவாய்ச் 
08 GT 601 GOT UT UT GOT Caluit of 1 poll 082 
அன்னமா டுந் துறைக் கருகு நின்றாள் தனைக் 
கன்னி மாடத்திடைக் கண்டதுங் கழறுவாய் . 
" இனையவா றுரை செயா வினிதினே குதியெனா 
வனையுமா மணிநன் மோ திரமளித் தறிஞ நின் 
வினையெலா முடிகெனா விடைகொடுத் துதவலும் 
புனையும் வார் கழலினா னருளொடும் போயினான் . 


40 K.R.IV.13 : 73 . 
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flies off from the Makéntira mountain , surmounts obstacles on the way 
and lands on the Pavalamalai, and looks for Citai all over Ilankai. He 
sets out to Acoka grove and finds Cītai surrounded by female titans, one 
of whom , Tiricatai , is seen telling Citai of her dream of good omens . 
Irāvanan makes his appearance at the grove and tries to woo Citai. 
Then he leaves. As the female titans begin to sleep off , Cītai decides to 
die by hanging herself.41 She is about to put her head into the loop of 
a creeper hanging from a tree , when Anuman appears , announcing that 
he has come as a messenger of Iraman.42 [ But according to the sub 
sequent verse43 which has an intriguing reference to Anuman s hesitancy 
to touch Citai s body , it would seem that Citai had already hanged her 
self before Anuman could make his appearance ; if it had been otherwise , 
there would not have been any need for the poet to say that he felt shy 
( or hesitated ) to touch Citai s body , which Anuman probably had to in 
order to loosen the knot. Is it therefore likely that a verse or two which 
would probably have described Citai s hanging by the creeper from the 
tree , are missing ? ) Anumān describes Irāman to Citai and establishes 
his own credentials by showing the ring on which Irāman s name is in 
scribed . He offers to take Citai back on his shoulders, but she declines 
saying that she cannot touch the body of anyone else except that of Irā 
man , and that even Irāvanan has not touched her body when he abducted 
her from the hermitage.44 Cītai gives Anuman a jewel ( Cūtāmani) as 
a symbol of identification . Before leaving the grove, Anuman destroys 
it , and he is captured by Intiracittu ( Indrajitha) with the help of 
pentine arrow which enmeshes the shoulders of Anuman and thus is 
dragged along to the court of Irāvanan . Vipitanan intervenes and says 
that Anuman who has come as an envoy should not be killed . Irāvanan 
orders Anuman s tail to be burnt. Ropes are brought with which Anu 
man is tied . His tail is wrapped with cloth , soaked with oil and set on 
fire. He is then taken round the city, and suddenly he breaks away 


ser 


41 K.R.V.4 : 21 . 

*ஆதலா லிறத்தலே யறத்தி ஒறெனச் 
சாதல்காப் பவருமென் றவத்திற் சாம்பினார் 
ஈதலா திடமும்வே றில்லை யென் பெரு 

போதுலா மாதவிப் பொதும்ப ரெய்தினாள் . 
42 K.R.V.4 : 22 . 

எய்தினள் பின்னு மெண்ணுத வெண்ணிளீங் 
குய்திற மில்லையென் நெருப் பட் டாங்கோடு 
கொய்களிர்க் கொம்பீடைக் கொடியிட் டேதலை 

பெய்திடு மேல்வையிற் றவத்தின் பெற்றியால் 
43K.R.V.4 : 23 

கண்டனன் அநுமனும் கருத்தும் எண்ணினான் 
See also K.R.V.14 : 75 . கொண்டனன் துணுக்கம் மெய்தீண்டக் கூசுவான் , 
" துஞ்சுறு பொழுதிற்றந்தாய் துறக்கலென் றுவந்து 

சொன்னாள் . 
44 K.R.V.5 : 19-20 . " வேறு முண்டுரை கேளது மெய்மை யோய் 

ஏறு செவகன் மேனியல் லாலிடை 
ஆறு மைம் பொறி நின்னையு மா ணெனக் 
கூறு மிவ்வுருத் தீண்டுதல் கூடுமோ . 
" தீண்டினா னெனி லித்தனை சேண்பகல் 
ஈண்டு மோ வுயிர் மெய்யி னிமைப் பின் முன் 
மாண்டு தீர்வ னென் றேநிலம் வன்கையாற் 
கீண்டு கொண்டெழுந் தேகினன் கீழ்மையான் . 
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from the titans , rises up and moves around swiftly , at the same time 
setting fire to the buildings with his burning tail . The whole ctiy is en 
gulfed in flames. Anuman then returns to Makēntira mountain and re 
ports to Irāman of his meeting with Cītai and hands over the Cūtāmani 
of Cītai to Irāman . 


THE HIKAYAT SERI RAMA : ( Sh . 106-117 ; Zies . 58-64 . ) 

Mahārāja Hanūmat receives a ring from Serī Rāma , that Sīta Dewi 
may identify him . Arriving in Rawāna s palace , he assumes the guise 
of a brahmin and later casts the ring into one of the pitchers belonging 
to some women carrying water for Sitā Dewi to bathe . Sitā Dewī dis 
covers the ring while taking her bath and commands Hanūmat to be 
called . He appears and instructs Sitā concerning his mission on behalf 
of Serī Rāma and styling himself as Serī Rāma s adopted son tells her 
his name and lineage and adds that he regards her as his mother . He 
eats all the fruits from the trees and the following morning , the guardians 
of the grove wake up and see the devastation . They bring him bound 
to Rawāna . Hanūmat wondrously extends the length of his tail , coils 
it and perches himself on top , thus sitting higher than Rawāna on his 
throne . Hanūmat tells Rawāna to swathe him in cloth immersed in oil 
and to set these alight . Jumping around in the palace , then in the city, 
Hanūmat reduces the whole of Lanka to ashes with the exception of 
Sitā s dwelling . Then he visits Sitā and offers to carry her to Rāma, but 
his offer is refused by Sitā , as no man may touch her save Rāma, and he 
must liberate her himself to his glory . Hanūmat jumps back to Serī 
Rāma at Lagūr Katagīna (Kishkindha ), reports to him , and hands him 
a casket of precious stones which has been given to him by Sitā Dewi . 
Serī Rāma is greatly pleased at the news of his wife but censures Hanū 
mat for burning down Lanka . 


10. THE FIRST PHASE OF THE BATTLE OF LANKA 


THE THAI RAMAKIAN : ( T.R. XXVIII . 77-82 ; XXIX . 83-86 ; XXX . 87-90 . ) 

( a ) Dasakantha has a horrible dream and asks Bibhek for an astro 
logical explanation. Bibhek says that the dream foretells the impending 
death of Dasakantha . Choked with anger, Dasakantha banishes Bibhek 
from Lanka. Bibhek leaves and makes an alliance with Rāma . A bridge 
( causeway) is constructed by the monkey warriors across the sea , and 
Lanka is besieged by the monkey army of Rāma . Hostilities begin . 
Maiyarab s help is sought by Dasakantha . After a fierce battle , Maiya 
rab is crushed . To avenge his death , Dasakantha asks Kumbhakarna 
to encounter Rāma and fight. Bibhek notices his brother (Kumbha 
karna ) leading the army of the titans and tries to persuade him to cross 
over to the side of Rāma. Kumbhakarna refuses to desert his king and 
country as Bibhek has done. After a valiant battle, Kumbhakarna falls , 
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never to rise again from his deep sleep for which he has been notorious 
while alive. ( b ) After Kumbhakarna s death , the command of Dasa 
kantha s army falls on Indrajit, son of Dasakantha , and possessor of three 
formidable weapons, namely , Brahmasu of Isvara , Nagapash of Brahma, 
and Vishnupanam of Vishnu . Indrajit fights Lashana . After a fierce 
battle that leaves victory wavering between the two sides , Indrajit advises 
Virunamukh ( Virupaksha ? ) , a titan also known as Virupanetra , to as 
sume his Indrajita s) form so as to deceive Lashana while he himself will 
ascend to the sky and shoot the Nagapash ( serpentine rope ). Imme 
diately Indrajit ascends the sky and releases the Nagapash . The arrow 
changes into innumerable venom - spitting serpents which enmesh the 
monkeys and Lashana in their serpentine coils . Then Rāma, instructed 
by Bibhek , shoots his Blaivat ( ? ) arrow to heaven and down comes 
Garuda which pecks at the serpents and puts them to flight. Lashana 
gets up as if from restful sleep . Indrajit is astonished , and goes to the 
seashore to invoke Isvara to rouse the dormant power of Brahmastra . 
Dasakantha in the meantime sends news of the death of Kampan ( Akam 
pana ) who has been killed by Hanuman . With the invincible Brah 
mastra , Indrajit confronts the enemy. Then by his miraculous power he 
assumes the divine form of Indra and shoots the Brahmastra , and the 
whole army of Rāma is laid low , except of course Hanuman , who leaps 
into the sky and breaks the neck of the false Eravan ( Airavata ) on which 
Indrajit in the guise of Indra is seated . But a blow from Indrajit sends 
Hanuman down unconscious to the ground. Indrajit is the victor of the 
day . The news reaches Dasakantha who conveys it to Sita who , accom 
panied by Trijata immediately goes to the battlefield on the air chariot, 
Pushpaka, and sees Rāma lying on the battlefield . Trijata assures Sita 
that Rāma cannot be dead , for the Pushpaka chariot will not carry a 
widow and that Rama must just be stunned . Refreshing dew drops fall 
on the parched earth of the battlefield as divine balm . Rāma s troops, 
except Lashana , get up from their torpor. Jambuban ( Jambavan or 
Jambavat ) knows of the medicinal shrubs of Mount Avudh which can 
soothe the pain inflicted by the Brahmash , and on his instruction , Hanu 
man flies into the sky and brings back the mountain itself . The shrubs 
are administered to Lashana who then gets up from his swoon . Indrajit 
now appears in a chariot with Shukrasara ( ? ) who has taken the guise 
of Sita . Indrajit cuts off the false Sita s head and throws it at Lashana 
and returns to perform the sacrifice of Kumbhaniya ( Nikumbhila ) for 
acquiring additional powers . Bibhek knows that the real Sita is still alive 
in Dasakantha s pleasure garden . He and Lashana then proceed to the 
place of Indrajit s sacrifice . Lashana finally severs Indrajita s head . Then 
Rama shoots a missile and creates a licking flame which consumes the 
head to ashes , thus saving the world from a great conflagration , which 
would have occurred through a boon obtained by Indrajit while alive . 
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THE VALMIKI S RAMAYANA : ( H.P.S. 3. VI . 9-91 : 21-266 . ) 

( a ) Bibishana advises Rāvana to send back Sītā . Rāvana rebukes 
Bibishana who then deserts Rāvana and receives asylum from Rāma. 
Rāma makes plans for the attack on Lanka . The conflict begins between 
the monkeys and the titans . Rāma and Lakshamana are struck down 
by Indrajita s serpentine darts . Sītā sees Rāma and Lakshamana lying 
on the battlefield . Garuda liberates them . Akampana is slain by Hanu 
man . Rāma overcomes Rāvana, but grants him his life . Kumbhakarna 
enters into combat . He is slain by Rāma . ( b ) Lakshamana slays the 
titan Atikaya . Indrajita re - enters the battle and puts the monkey army 
out of action . On Jambavan s instruction , Hanuman brings the medi 
cinal herbs (Mritasamjivani, reviver of the dead ; Vishalyakarani, healer 
of wounds inflicted by darts; Suvarnakarani, that which heals the skin ; 
and Sandhani, that which produces a salve for wounds), and after the 
recovery of the valiant monkeys , Hanuman carries the peak of medicinal 
herbs back to Himavat and returns . Indrajita sets out to fight once more . 
He causes the illusory figure of Sītā to be slain in front of Hanuman . 
and then proceeds to the sacrificial altar of Nikumbhlia and invokes the 
god of fire, Pavaka . Lakshamana goes to Nikumbhila grove to fight 
against Indrajita . Lakshamana and Indrajita , warriors of exceeding 
prowess , armed with powerful and mighty weapons , overwhelm each 
other. Finally Lakshamana severs the head of Indrajita , causing it to 
roll on the earth . 


THE KAMPARAMAYANAM : (K.R. VI . 2-27 . ) 

( a ) Vipīțanan tries to persuade Irāvanan to desist from fighting 
Irāman and begs him to send back Cītai . Irāvanan is enraged and asks 
Vipītanan to leave . Vipīțanan is granted asylum by Irāman . Ankatan, 
son of Vāli , is sent as an emissary to Irāvanan in an attempt to avoid 
hostilities. But Irāvanan refuses to agree , and decides to fight it out. The 
first hostilities begin when Cukkirīvan , Anumān and Ilakkumanan fight 
ing against Irāvanan who is disarmed by Irāman and sent home . Kum 
pakarnan is awakened from his deep sleep and sent to fight. Kumpa 
karnan is vanquished , and his head thrown into the sea . He is followed 
by Atikāyan. ( b ) Intiracittu , Irāvanan s son , is the next commander of 
Irāvanan s army to offer battle . Intiracittu vanishes into the sky and lets 
loose the serpentine dart which enmeshes Ilakumanan and the monkey 
army. Intiracittu then returns to Irāvanan s palace. In the meantime, 
Karutan (Garuda ) appears on the battlefield and removes the knots of 
the serpentine ropes (Naka -pacam ). Intiracittu is sent again to the bat 
tlefield . The battle is resumed . Intiracittu once again ascends to the 
heavens and then reaches Ilankai . There is a temporary lull in fighting 
until Makötaran (Mahodara ) leads Irāvanan s army against the monkeys . 
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Akampan *5 ( Akampana ) is killed by Anuman and Makötaran becomes 
invisible. The news reaches Irāvanan. Intiracittu is asked to fight again . 
He ascends to the heavens and becomes invisible , awaiting the right mo 
ment to strike again . Makötaran reappears on the battlefield in the guise 
of Intiran , mounted on Airāvatam ( Airavata ). Before Ilakkumanan 
can make himself prepared , Intiracittu shoots the arrow of Piraman 
( Brahma ). The entire army of Iraman , including Ilakkumanan but ex 
cluding Irāman , are stunned as if they were dead . Irāvanan orders Citai 
to be taken to the battlefield , so that she may be convinced of the death 
of Irāman and lakkumanan together with the army. Tiricatai ( Trijata ) 
accompanies Citai on the Putpaka ( Pushpaka ) vimadam ( chariot ). Tiri 
catai assures Cītai that Irãman and Ilakkumanan cannot be dead because 
the chariot will not carry a widow.45 Then they return to Ilankai . On 
the advice of Campavān ( Jambavan ), Anuman fetches the mountain of 
medicinal herbs, with the help of which Ilakkumanan and others are 
revived . Anuman takes the mountain back . Now , Intiracittu decides 
to perform the sacrifice at Nikumpilai.47 He takes an illusory figure of 
Cītai and cuts it in front of Anuman and then proceeds to Nikumpilai, 
saying that he goes to Ayotti to attack its inhabitants. Vipitanan takes 
the form of a bee48 and flies to Ilankai to make sure that the real Citai 
is alive . Ilakkumanan and Anuman make their way to Nikumpilai in 
search of Intiracittu , and they encounter a great army of titans. After 
a fierce battle , Intiracittu escapes to Irāvanan s palace and tries to per 
suade Irāvanan to let Cītai go back . Irāvanan still refuses. Intiracittu 
proceeds to the battlefield and is finally vanquished by Ilakkumanan. 


THE HIKAYAT SERI RAMA : ( Sh . 155-218 ; Zies . 72-86 .) 

( a ) On the day following Maharaja Bibusanam s defection to Serī 
Rāma , Mahārāja Rawāna despatches his generals to reconnoitre the ene 
my . When they do not return , Rawāna orders Kumbākarna to be awak 
ened from his deep sleep and sent against Serī Rāma s hosts. The battle 
drags on inconclusively for two days, both sides suffering considerable 
losses . On the third morning when Kumbakarna rushes at Serī Rāma 
with a club , Seri Rāma severs his head with an arrow and it falls with a 
thud to the ground. (b ) After a respite of forty days , Rawāna asks who 
is willing to risk battle with Seri Rama . Only Patala Maharayan ( ? ) 


45 K.R.VI.21 : 122 . 


•" தொகும்படை யாக்கர் வெள்ளந் துறை துறை யள்ளித் 


தூவி 


46 K.R.VI.22 : 29 . 


நகம்படை யாகக் கொல்லு நரசிங்க நடத்த தென்ன 
மிகும் படைக் கடலுட் செல்லும் மாருதி வீர வாழ்க்கை 
அகம்பனைக் கிடைத்தான் றண்டா லாக்கரை யரைக்குங் 

6 ) 5 UIT GOT . 
" மங்கல நீங்கி னாரை யாருயிர் வாங்கினாரை 
நங்கையிக் கடவுள் மானந் தாங்குது நவையிற் றன்றால் 
இங்கிவை யளவை யாக விடர்க்கடல் கடத்தி யென்றான் 
சங்கைய ளாய தையல் சிறிதுயிர் தரிப்ப தானாள் . " 


47 K.R.VI.26 . 
48 K.R.VI.25 : 92 . 
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responds . Disguised as Hanūman , Patāla Maharāyan abducts Seri Rāma 
who is sleeping on his couch , and Serī Rāma is taken to the underworld . 
The real Hanūman goes after Patāla Maharāyan ; one of Patāla Maha 
rāyan’s vassals living on the Mt. Nanda Parwadam challenges Hanūman 
to battle and he is killed . Hanuman then encounters Amir Arab (Ma 
yirab of the T.R. ? ) . When Amir Arab takes the form of a gigantic lion , 
Hanūman assumes the appearance of a titan ; when the other appears as 
a serpent, he confronts him as as garuda ; when he assumes the guise of 
a tiger , however Hanūman crushes him to dust . Patāla Maharāyan is 
finally vanquished by Seri Rāma . After the death of his seven brothers, 
Indrajat enters the combat against Seri Rama . In the course of the 
battle , Serī Rāma grasping his bow , seeks to locate his opponent in the 
air but falls into a swoon when he sees him . During the night , Indrajat 
creeps into the camp and lulls Serī.Rāma s whole army to sleep by means 
of an arrow , obtained from Betara Indra , which he shoots into the camp . 
Serī Rāma sends Hanūman to Malayakiri to fetch a root called Wisalya 
Wini ( Vishalyakarani ) . Unable to find it , Hanūman brings the whole 
mountain to Serī Rāma , who shows him the roots from the mountain 
and instructs him to return it forthwith , lest all the slain titans return 
to life . Hanüman obeys his command . At Mahārāja Rawāna s com 
mand , Indrajat creates a woman who resembles Sitā Dewī, kills her and 
ensures that the news is circulated throughout Lanka and finally reaches 
Seri Rāma , who may then be induced to break off the siege of Lanka 
in despair . On Maharaja Bibusanam s advice , Hanuman is despatched 
to Lanka to ascertain Sīta Dewi s fate , flies as a bee to Sīta s palace and 
sees her sitting there sorrowing . On his return he learns of Indrajat s 
sacrifice. Serī Rāma sends Laksamāna with Hanūman and a mighty 
army to the place of sacrifice called Nikumbili ( Sans . Nikumbhila ; Tam . 
Nikumpilai ). The battle is fought on seashore . Indrajat entrusts the 
command of his army to one of his counsellers and leaves for Keinderaan 
(Lanka ). There he says farewell to his wife , Komāla Dewī , and hurries 
back to the field of battle . Laksamāna and Hanūman pressing Indrajat, 
pursue him when Indrajat takes refuge in a cloud . Laksamāna , raised 
on Hanūman s forearm into the cloud , once more attacks Indrajat. When 
Indrajat tries to lay waste the monkey army with his weapon Trisulam 
( Trisula ), Seri Rāma severs Indrajat s head from his body . With loud 
lament and self -recrimination at the news of his son s death , Mahārāja 
Rawāna hastens to the headless corpse, takes it on his lap , mourns his 
son so movingly that Seri Rāma and his hosts weep in sympathy . Final 
ly Mahārāja Rawāna returns to his palace. 
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11. THE SECOND PHASE OF THE BATTLE OF LANKA 


THE THAI RAMAKIAN : ( T.R. XXXI . 91-95 ; XXXII. 96-97 ; XXXIII . 
98-101 ; XXXIV - XXXVI . 102-114 . ) 

( a ) Dasakantha sends Mulabalam , crown prince of Pangtal, and his 
elder brother , Sahassateja ( Sahasraksha ? ), the thousand - faced titan to the 
battlefield , who are both slain by Lashana and Hanuman respectively. 
Bereft of allies the only necessary condition of acquiring power is to 
keep his mind as calm as the sleeping sea of winter for a period of seven 
days . So he goes to a solitary tunnel in Mt. Nilakala and commences 
the sacrifice with all austerities . Hanuman disturbs the sacrifice . Dasa 
kantha seeks the alliance of Saddhasura ( ? ) king of Astangga and Virun 
chambang ( ? ) , son of Dushan ; both are vanquished by Hanuman . Then 
Dasakantha asks his grandfather ( father - in - law in the V.R. ) , the Brahma 
Malivaraj (Malyavan ) to settle the dispute. He orders Dasakantha to 
restore Sita to her lord . Dasakantha refuses and decides to fight. He 
uses the Kapilabad , the great spear given to him by Isvara . Rama , 
Lashana , and Bibhek encounter Dasakantha . With lightning speed flies 
Kapilabad to take its bath in Bibhek s blood . As Bibhek is agile enough 
to move aside , it strikes Lashana down . Hanuman brings the three me 
dicinal shrubs , Tu - tua, Sankarani, and Trivaja from the mountain , San 
jibsannji, in the continent of Uttarakuru to be mixed with the dung of 
Isvara s cow and given for the mitigation of pain caused by the spear , 
Kapilabad. 

( b ) Dasakantha then sends his brother , Dabanasura ( ? ) who is also 
vanquished . Then Dasakantha himself rushes to the battlefield . Rama 
aims a deadly missile, and it bursts through Dasakantha s belly. Bibhek 
tells Rama that Dasakantha s soul is kept in a receptacle in charge of 
his preceptor , Goputra , and Dasakantha will fall only when the soul is 
crushed to death . Hanuman goes to the hermitage of Goputra and in 
the guise of a defected friend to Dasakantha , brings back the receptacle 
containing Dasakantha s soul . The plan is that when Rāma is to aim 
his Brahmastra , Hanuman is to crush the receptacle containing Dasakan 
tha s soul . When Dasakantha hears of the taunting remarks of Hanu 
man , a sense of living death overwhelms Dasakantha , leaving him speech 
less for some time . Then he says : “ Is Hanuman my faithful and loving 
fosterson ? I have bestowed upon him the love of a father when he came 
to meet Goputra and me, but only to be betrayed to death ! Is there no 
gratitude in this world ? Is confidence to be rewarded by betrayal, love 
by hatred , benevolence by ingratitude ? I would rather be crushed to 
death then give back Sita . For love I have fought and for love I shall 
die . I shall embrace death rather than give up the honour of fighting 
for love. In this life my love - lorn heart has not been blessed with the 
love of Sita , but in the life to come , Providence willing , I shall find a 
place in her heart , and the image that I have so long carried in my heart 
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will find a living form and bestow upon me the bliss that has been denied 
to me in my present existence of misery ......” So saying, Dasakantha 
proceeds to fight a valiant battle. Like the deadly lightning the shaft 
of Rāma , Brahmastra , strikes Dasakantha s breast , and the brave op 
ponent of Rāma is vanquished but not defeated . The collapsing King 
of Lanka slowly opens his eyes , and a variety of sentiments rise from his 
dying heart : passion , sorrow , remorse , and anguish burn in his eyes , 
now dim with the shadow of death . Then flashes upon the mind of the 
departing monarch the thought of his throne , of his people who in the 
absence of the king might bring insurrection and usurp the throne of 
his forefathers . So he cautions the future king to rule over the country 
with firmness tempered with love . Now , the mighty monarch who is 
about to quit the scene , he is willing to forget that beside him is his bro 
ther Bibhek , who had betrayed his own king and country and caused his 
ruin . He only remembers that he is the elder brother of Bibhek whom 
he had fondled in his own arms, upon whom he should now bestow love 
and protection , not wrath and vengeance . Now he realises that the time 
has come when he should leave his earthly body . He bequeaths his body 
to the brotherly care of Bibhek , that he should offer it to the flames be 
fore the dawn will harbinger the sun , so that the world will have no time 
to cast the shadow of blame over his last remains . At the same moment, 
Hanuman crushes the receptacle of his soul and brings to an end the life 
of Dasakantha . 


THE VALMIKI S RAMAYANA : ( H.P.S. 3. VI . 97-111 : 281-318 . ) 

( a ) After the death of Indrajita , Rāvana sends Virupaksha to fight 
against Sugrīva. Virupaksha is killed , and he is followed by Mahodara 
who is slain , also by Sugrīva. The combat continues between Angada 
and Mahaparshwa . Then a huge army consisting of 72 million chariots, 
131 million and 220 thousand elephants , 102 million and 60 thousand 
horses , and 1458 million members of infantry , belonging to Rāvana, 
reaches the battlefield to face the army of Rāma . Rāma and Rāvana 
fight with magic weapons. The mighty Rāvana , armed with a superior 
and tested spear , brandishes it with violence . The valiant Lakshmana , 
perceiving that Bibīshana stands in peril of his life , places himself in front 
of him . Released by the enraged Rāvana , the spear penetrates that chest 
of Lakshmana who falls to the ground . Hanuman flies to the mountain 
of Mahodaya and brings back the mount bearing the medicinal plants 
and revives Lakshmana . 

( b ) Rāma and Rāvana renew their combat . The sage Agastya in 
structs Rāma in the hymn to the sun . The duel continues . Then finally , 
prompted by Mātali , his charioteer , Rāma releases the Brahma s weapon 
which pierces the breast of Rāvana and returns to its quiver . Bereft of 
life , Rāvana of redoubtable valour and great renown , falls from his 
chariot . Bibishana laments the death of his brother , Rāvana . 
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THE KAMPARAMAYANAM : (K.R. VI . 30-36 . ) 

( a ) Irāvanan is advised by Māliyavān to seek peace . The suggestion 
is rejected by Irāvanan who , after a fierce battle , orders his Mulabalam 
( reserve troops , or members of the army whose ancestors had fought 
under the leadership of Irāvanan s ancestors for generations) to march 
against Irāman s monkey army . The troops are however routed by 
Irāman and his hosts . Then Irāvanan encounters Ilakkumanan and flings 
the spear of Brahma at Vipițanan , but as Ilakkumanan goes in front of 
Vipīțanan in an attempt to save him , the spear pierces Ilakumanan , 49 
who faints . Anuman brings the medicinal herbs , and revives Ilakku 
manan . 

( b ) Irāvanan finally ascends his chariot and proceeds to the battle 
field . Makõtaran ( Mahodara ) first fights against Irāman and is killed ; 
disregarding the many evil portents , Irāvanan fights against Irāman in 
the sky . Irāvanan releases the Tiriculam ( trisula ) at Irāman who crushes 
it to dust . Irāman slays the head of Irāvanan , but it grows again . Fi 
nally Irāman releases the weapon of Brahma from his bow of Civan , 50 
( Shiva ) which kills Irāvanan and returns to Irāman s quiver . Irāman 
examines the body of Irāvanan and says that his victory over Irāvanan 
cannot be regarded as a real victory because it appears that Irāvanan had 
received his opponent s weapon at his back . However , Vipīțanan con 
soles Irāman , saying that it is not the fault of Irāman that his weapon 
had pierced Irāvanan through his chest , leaving its mark at the back 
of Irāvanan . Vipīķanan and Irāvanan s wives lament the death of their 
brave relative . 


THE HIKAYAT SERI RAMA : ( Sh . 218-243 ; Zies . 87-93 . ) 

( a ) Mahārāja Rawāna judges Bībūsanam to be the instigator and 
attacks him with an arrow acquired from Berma Raja . Protecting Bi 
busanam with his own body , Laksamāna is pierced to the heart by the 
arrow . Hanuman carries Laksamăna out of the skirmish . Serī Rāma 
bewails Laksamāna . Hanūman fetches the mountain , Anjanai, with the 
curative herbs, and Laksamana is cured . 

( b ) Seri Rāma and Mahārāja Rawāna fight with each other three 
times , once against Seri Rāma s army, and twice against each other . In 
the course of the battle , Rawāna s several heads are severed , but they 


49 K.R.VI.31 : 32 . 


50 K.R.VI.36 : 194-197 . 


" முன்னின் றாரெலாம் பின்னுறக் காலினின் முடுகி 
நின்மின் யானிது விலக்குவ னென் றுரை நேரா 
மின்னும் வேலினை விண்ணவர் கண்புடைத் திரங்க 
பொன்னின் மார்பிடை யேற்றனன் முது கிடைப் போக . 
புரஞ்சு டப்பண் டமைத்தது பொற் பணை 
மரந்து ளைத்தது வாலியை மாய்த்துளது 
அரஞசு டச்சுடர் நெஞ்ச னரக்கர்கோன் 
உரஞ்சு டச்சுட ரோன்மக னுந்தினான் . 194 
" 918 6 000 TW T U OOL WITGOOT L 60) + 
சக்கரப் படை யோடுந் தழீஇச் சென்று 
புக்க தக்கொடி யோனுரம் பூமியும் 
திக்க னைத்தும் விசும்புந் திரிந்தவே . " - 197 
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grow again . Finally , Mahārāja Rawāna falls , but remains alive. (Mis 
sing are the bewailing of the dead , cremation of the body and the coro 
nation of Bibūsanam .) 


12. SITA S ORDEAL BY FIRE AND RETURN OF RAMA TO AYODHYA 


THE THAI RAMAKIAN : ( T.R. XXXVII . 115-117 ; XXXIII . 118-121 . ) 

( a ) After the cremation of Dasakantha is over , on Rāma s instruction 
Bibhek brings Sita . Rāma asks for the valuable presents Sita may have 
received from Dasakantha. The unkind question falls on Sita as thun 
der falls on a delicate plant . Dasakantha could not have tortured her 
with all his viscious wooings as did Rāma with his unkind question . Sita 
decides to give proof of her chastity by walking the fire. Sugrib (Sug 
riva ) makes a pyre and Rāma s arrow sets it ablaze . Slowly but firmly , 
with her eyes lit with love and heart filled with chastity , Sita steps into 
the fire . The golden flames bestow upon her the coolness of refreshing 
water . A living idol of gold , Sita stands in the midst of flames and de 
monstrates to the dubitative world that beside the chastity of woman , 
flame loses brilliance and fire confers coolness . After Sita s ordeal by 
fire, Rāma prepares to leave for Ayudhya since the period of his exile 
has come to an end . Barata and Satrud will give up their lives on the 
burning pyre if he fails to return in time . 

( b ) Before returning to Ayudhya , Rāma divides the vast kingdom 
among his brothers and allies who had staked their lives on restoring his 
honour. To Lashana, he gives the country , Romagal , formerly ruled by 
Khara ; he makes Barata and Satrud his heirs -apparent; Sugrib is made 
king of Khilkin under the name of Phrya Vaiyavansa Mahasuratej; Bi 
bhek is made king of Lanka under the name of King Dashagrivans Bans 
bramadiraj Rangsars ; Angad under the name of Phrya Indranubhab is 
made crown prince of Khidkin ; Jambuban is made king of Pangtal; 
Khukhan is given the title of Phrya Khukhandhipati and the country of 
Puriram ; and Phrya Anuji (Hanuman ) is made the ruler of a city known 
as Nabapuri created by Vishnukarma. Rāma now becomes the monarch 
of all monarchs, and reigns all over his vast empire . 


THE VALMIKI S RAMAYANA : ( H.P.S. 3. VI. 116-130 : 332-372 . ) 

( a ) Bibīshana brings Sītā to Rāma . Rāma says to Sītā that a sus 
picion has arisen with regard to her conduct and so he repudiates her . 
Sītā laments and undergoes the ordeal by fire, after which Sītā is reunited 
with Rāma. King Dasaratha , who has been dead , now appears to Rāma. 
Bibishna provides the Pushpaka chariot at Rāma s disposal for him to 
return to Ayodhya. 

(b) Rāma returns to Ayodhya , and is installed as King . The su 
premely illustrious Rāma , having slain his foes, rules his empire in peace , 
enhancing the joy of his people . 
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THE KAMPARAMAYANAM : ( K.R. VI . 37-39 . ) 

( a ) Irāman asks Ilakkumanan to crown Vipīțanan as King of Ilankai. 
Irāman then asks Vipītanan to bring Cītai to him . In order to test 
Citai’s chastity , Irāman reproaches her and asks her to leave . Cītai an 
swers that she is innocent and asks Ilakkumanan to prepare a pyre , so 
that she can prove her innocence through the ordeal by fire. The god of 
fire himself is burnt by the fire of Cītai s chastity , and he appeals to 
Irāman to take Cītai back . Irāman accepts the fact that Cītai is in 
nocent and chaste . King Tacaratan appears to Irāman and others , and 
grants the boons requested by Irāman . 

( b ) Vipīțanan makes the Putpaka ( Pushpaka ) vimānam available 
to Irāman who then leaves for Ayotti, accompanied by Cītai , Ilakku 
manan and others . Anuman is sent in advance to inform Paratan of 
Irāman s return . Irāman is anointed , crowned and installed as King by 
Vacittan. Irāman then distributes gifts to Cukkirivan , Ankatan , Anumān , 
Kukan , and others , and then bids farewell to all of them . Irāman rules 
the Kingdom according to the code of Manu.si 


THE HIKAYAT SERI RAMA : ( Sh . 243-257 ; Zies . 94-96 . ) 

( a ) Seri Rāma betakes himself to the garden where Sitā Dēwi is 
sojourning; overcome with joy , she wishes to embrace his feet , but he 
prevents her , fearing that she has been a prey to Mahārāja Rawāna. 
Sītā Dewi defends herself against his suspicions, declaring that Rawāna 
could never come closer then forty fathoms and that she has sworn to be 
touched by no man but her husband . At Serī Rāma s wish , Sitā Dēwi 
subjects herself to trial by fire . Hanuman erects a fire before the palace . 
The pile of wood burns without harming Sitā Dēwi who bows to her 
husband from the midst of the flames ; persuaded of her purity , Serī Rāma 
takes her joyfully into his arms. 

( b ) Seri Rāma remains in Lanka for a considerable period . His 
brothers and sister visit him and return home , accompanied by Seri Rāma. 
A new city of Duryapuri Negara is built. Serī Rāma takes up residence 
in the new city . 


PART TWO 


1. BIRTH OF RAMA AND HIS BROTHERS 


DIVERGENCES 

I. The T.R./ / the V.R .: ( a ) Dasaratha seeks the assistance of Va 
sishtha and three others ( not Sumantra as in the V.R. ) . ( b ) The rishis 


51 K.R.VI.39 : 36 . 


" ஐயனு மவரை நீக்கியருள் செறி துணைவ ரோடும் 
வையக முழுதுஞ் செங்கோன் மனுநெறி முறையிற் செல்லச் 
செய்யமா மகளு மற்றச் செகதல மகளுஞ் சற்றும் 
நையுமா றின்றிக் காத்தா னானிலப் பொறைகள் தீர்த்தே . 
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advise that Kalaikoti s help be sought ( the name - form is not Rishya 
sringa ) . ( c ) Kalaikoti lives at the palace of Romabattan ( not Lomapata ). 
( d ) Sacrificial meal consists of cakes ( not fluid , pāyasa ). ( e ) The demi 
god carries the tray of divine food on his head . ( f ) Nārāyana incarnates 
as Rama , Anantanaga and Conch as Lakshmana, Discus as Baratha and 
Mace as Shatrughna . 


PARALLELS 


II . The T.R. = the K.R .: ( a ) Dasaratha tells Vasishtha first. ( b ) 
Vasishtha suggests Kalaikoti to officiate at the sacrifice. ( c ) Kalaikoti is 
son - in - law of Urāmapātan . ( d ) Sacrificial meal is balls of rice . ( e) The 
demi - god appears carrying the tray on his head . ( f ) Nārāyana incarnates 
as Rāma, and the serpent, the conch , and the discus as Rāma s brothers . 

III . The K.R. = the H.S.R .: ( a) The sacrificial meal consists of ball 
of rice . ( b ) The name - form of Baratha is Baradan , and that of Shat 
rughna is Citradan . 

Ref . I ( b ), II . ( b ) , and III ( b ) : The name - forms of Kalaikoti ( T.R. ) , 
Baradan and Citradan ( H.S.R. ) must certainly be taken as of Tamil or 
igin . Kalaikkõttu Munivar ( K.R. ) is the Tamil synonym of Sans . Rish 
yasringa , deer - horned rishi . The other two name - forms of Baradan 
and Citradan are forms derived from Sans . Baratha and Citratha ( ? ) , 
by the addition of the Tamil masculine singular termination or suffix 
‘ an . ( The masculine singular termination of an ’ is used in Tamil to 
express the idea of masculine gender ; and it is annexed as a suffix not 
only to abstract nouns to make them concrete masculine singular ap 
pellative ( e.g. Tamil - an = a Tamil man ) but also to adjectival forms ( e.g. 
nalla (v) -an = a good man ) . To cite another example, Sans . Rama be 
comes Rāman or to be more exact , Irāman in Tamil ( the prefix “ i is an 
euphonic auxiliary vowel which should precede the liquid consonant or 
semivowel r as the latter by itself cannot , according to Tamil grammari 
ans, begin a word , e.g. Lakshamana becomes Ilakkumanan or Ilatcu 
manan , and Rāvana becomes Irāvanan ) . 


2. BIRTH OF SITA AND HER MARRIAGE WITH RAMA 


DIVERGENCES 

I. The T.R./ / the V.R .: ( a ) Sītā is born as the daughter of Rāvana , 
and later buried within the lotus petals by Janaka who after 16 years 
recovers her with the help of a plough ( in the V.R. the plough reveals 
Sita who emerges from the earth ). ( b ) Janaka s bow is the one , once 
used by Shiva to destroy Tripuram . ( c ) Rāma s eyes meet Sita s while 
passing under the window in Mithila ( there is no mention of this interest 
ing detail in the V.R.). 
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PARALLELS 


II . The T.R. = the K.R .: ( a ) Jan. s bow was once used by Civan to 
destroy Tiripuram . ( b ) As Sita is standing at the window , and Rama is 
going along the avenue , their eyes meet , and they fall in love . 

Ref . I ( b ) and II ( a ) : The name - form , Tiripuram ( Tripuram in the 
T.R. ) is a Tamil form derived from Sans . Tripura by the addition of 
the neuter singular suffix or termination , am . 


DIVERGENCE 


III . The T.R. and the H.S.R./ / the V.R. and the K.R .: ( a ) Sītā is 
born as the daughter of Rav . ( not ploughed from the earth by Janaka ). 

Ref . III. ( a ) : H. Jacobi , ( Das Ramayana, Gechichte und Inhalt 
nebst Concordanz der gedruchten Rezensionen ) has suggested ( p . 130 ff) 
that an agricultural myth may be implied in the story of the plough re 
vealing Sītā ( furrow ). A. Ziesenis ( The Rama Saga in Malaysia ) believes 
that " the later narrators who did not know the meaning of the story , as 
indeed Valmiki may not have , regarded the omission of exact circum 
stantial details as a gap which they tried to fill. " 


3. RAMA IS BANISHED 


DIVERGENCES 

I. The T.R.//the V.R .: ( a ) Rāma s childhood prank in maltreating 
Kucchi (Manthara ) is held as the reason for her antagonism ( not men 
tioned in the V.R. ) . ( b) Rāma is to be installed as King (not merely as 
an heir apparent as in the V.R. ) . 


PARALLELS 


II . The T.R. = the K.R .: ( a ) Mantarai ( Kūni) remembers Rāma s 
maltreatment of her , while he was young and hurries to instigate Kaikeyi 
to ask for Rāma s banishment . ( b ) Dasaratha decides to install Rāma 
as King . 

III . ( i) . The H.S.R. and the T.R. = the K.R .: ( a) Rāma s maltreat 
ment of the hunch - back maid of Kaikeyi. ( b ) Rāma is to succeed Dasa 
ratha as King. 

( ii ). The H.S.R. = the K.R .: ( a ) Kaikeyi ( Balyadari in H.S.R. ) her 
self informs Rāma of the king s decision to banish him . 

Ref .: I ( a ) The name - form of Kucchi in the T.R .: Is it possible 
that Kucchi may be a distorted form of Cūlcci ( 3 ) meaning con 
spiracy , for the second patalam ( chapter ") of Ayõttiya Kantam in the 
K.R. is said to have been referred to in some old manuscripts as Cūlcci 
p -patalam ( SV FULLW ) besides the fact that Kamban ( the author 
of K.R. ) himself has so aptly described the hunch - back maid ( Mantarai 
or Kūni) as the personification of conspiracy itself . In the V.R. , Man 
thara is also known as Kubija, hunch - back . 
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4. INSTALLATION OF RAMA S SANDALS 


DIVERGENCES 


I. The T.R.//the V.R .: ( a ) Khukhan ( Guha in the V.R. ) himself 
rows the boat carrying Rāma across the River Ganges. ( In the V.R. 
Guha does not accompany Rāma ). ( b ) Barata ( Bharata of the V.R.) is 
barred from performing the obsequies for Dasaratha . ( c ) When Barata 
goes after Rāma, he is accompanied by all the three widowed consorts 
of Dasaratha . ( d ) Barata asks and obtains Rama s sandals ( not mere 
imprints of his feet on the sandals offered by Bharata , as in the V.R. ) . 


PARALLELS 
II . The T.R. = the K.R .: 

the K.R .: ( a ) Khukhan accompanies Rāma on the 
barge paddled by himself . ( b ) Vas . forbids Bar , from observing the ob 
sequies on the instruction of Das . before his death . ( c ) All the three 
mothers accompany Bar . who introduces them all to Khukhan . ( d ) Rama 
hands over his own sandals to Bar . as symbols of his sovereignty during 
the period of his exile . 

III . The T.R. and the K.R. = the H.S.R .: ( a ) The name form in 
H.S.R. is Kikukan . ( b ) Bar. receives Rama s sandals and wears them 
on his head as crown . 

Ref .: I ( a ) & III ( a ) : The name- form , Khukhan (Kikukan in H.S.R. ) 
is again a Tamil form derived from Sans . Guha , by the addition of the 
suffix , an . 

I ( b ) In the V.R. when Das . tries to dissuade Kaikēyi from insisting 
on the banishment of Rāma as one of the boons she requests , he is said 
to exclaim : Will Bharata approve the banishment of Rāma ? If it be 
so , let him not perform my obsequies ( H.P.S. 1 , II , Ch . 12 , p . 182 ) . 
However, Valmiki subsequently reports that Bharata on the request of 
Vas. inaugurates the funeral ceremonies. Is this an inconsistency ? 

I ( c ) In the V.R. though the names of Das. s widows , Kaushalya and 
Sumitra are mentioned in this context , the name of Kaikeyi is missing . 

III ( b ) The Paramount Ruler of Malaysia ( Yang di - Pertuan Agong) , 
is to this day addressed with the introductory form of address , Paduka 
yang mulia ( literally meaning, Noble Sandals ) or Seri Paduka Baginda 
(Most fortunate Holy Sandals) followed by other titles. It would seem 
that there is some connexion between the customary title of address for 
the Paramount Ruler and the other rulers and the tradition mentioned 
in the story of Rāma that Bharata was given the Sandals of Rāma as 
symbols of sovereignty . 


5. RAMA S JOURNEY IN THE FOREST 


DIVERGENCES 

I. The important name- forms occurring in this section are ( a ) Birava 
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( T.R. ) , Viratan ( K.R. ) , and Purbaita ( H.S.R. ) for Viradha of the Val 
miki s Ramayana . 

II. Two interesting name- forms occurring in the H.S.R. are Wedam 
and Indra Pawanam . 

Ref . II .: The name- forms of Wedam and Indra Pawanam are of 
course Tamil forms derived from Sans . Veda and Indra Pawana, by ad 
dition of the neuter singular suffix or termination , am . ( When abstract 
nouns are adopted by the Tamil language , the neuter nominative form of 
the words generally ending in am is preferred. It may also be noted 
that the Sanskrit masculines , with the exception of those which denote 
rational beings , are made to terminate in am being treated as neuter . 
All beings , whether animate or inanimate , if they are devoid of “ reasoning 
power , are placed by the Tamil language in the class of neuter .) 


6. RAMA S ENCOUNTER WITH SHURPANAKHA 


DIVERGENCES 


1. The T.R.//the V.R .: ( a ) Surpanakha assumes the form of a 
beautiful woman before meeting Rama ( in the V.R. Shur. remains in her 
own form of a female titan ) . 


PARALLELS 


II . The T.R. = the K.R .: ( a ) Cūrppanakai in the guise of a beauti 
ful woman approaches Rāma . 

III . The T.R. and the K.R. = the H.S.R .: ( a) Same as II ( a ) . 


7. ABDUCTION OF SITA 


DIVERGENCES 


I. The T.R./ / the V.R .: ( a ) Dasakantha ( Rāvana ) does not reveal 
his real identity immediately on meeting Sita . ( In the V.R. when Sītā 
asks Rāvana to tell her who he is , he at once introduces himself as Rā 
vana, King of Lanka ) . ( b ) Satayu ( Jatayu in the V.R. ) receives Sita s 
ring at the end of the battle between Dasakantha and the king of birds. 
( c ) Sītā is imprisoned in the pleasure garden ( Ashoka grove) immediately 
following her abduction by Dasakantha . ( In the V.R. Sita is first housed 
in Rāvana s palace . ) 


PARALLELS 

II . The T.R. the K.R .: ( a ) Rāvana does not reveal his true 
identity immediately . ( b ) Cītai is taken by Irāvanan directly to the Aso 
ka grove and is imprisoned there . 


DIVERGENCES 


III . The K.R.//the T.R. and the V.R .: ( a ) Cītai is not forcibly 
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abducted by Irāvanan . Instead , Irāvanan uproots the ground on which 
Cītai s hermitage is located , and flies off in his chariot with the uprooted 
ground , the hermitage and Cītai together . 

IV . The H.S.R./ / the T.R., the V.R. and the K.R .: ( a ) Two gazelles 
( not one ) attract the attention of Sītā . ( b ) Laksamana draws a circle 
around Sītā Dēwi s cottage before going in search of his brother, Sēri 
Rāma. ( c ) Sītā Dēwi drops her ring into the beak of Catayu to be later 
used as an identification of her abduction by Rawāna. 


Ref .: I ( b ) and IV ( c ): The name - form of Satayu in the T.R. and 
Catayu in the H.S.R. would seem to have been of Tamil origin . In 
Tamil , the unaspirated palatal consonat , “ j , is changed into Tamil 
palatal c . 


8. RAMA S MEETING WITH HANUMAN AND SUGRIVA 


DIVERGENCES 

I. The T.R.// the V.R .: ( a ) Hanuman relates the story of Sugriva s 
enmity with his brother , Vali (not Sugriva himself as in the V.R. ) . 


PARALLELS 

II. The T.R. , K.R. = the H.S.R .: ( a ) Same as above . 


DIVERGENCES 

III . H.S.R./ / the T.R., the V.R. and the K.R .: ( a ) Hanuman is 
first Vali s ( not Sugriva s ) retainer. 


9. HANUMAN S JOURNEY TO LANKA 


DIVERGENCES 

I. The T.R./ / the V.R .: ( a ) Before the departure of Hanuman , Rama 
reveals the secret that his eyes and Sita s met while Rama was walking 
towards the palace of Janaka . ( b ) Sita hangs herself in despair, and 
Hanuman rescues her in the nick of time . 


PARALLELS 

II . The T.R. = the K.R .: ( a ) and ( b ) Same as above . 


DIVERGENCES 

III . The H.S.R.//the T.R., the V.R. and the K.R .: ( a ) Hanuman 
drops the ring into one of the pitchers carried by the women taking 
water for Sita Dewi to bathe . 
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10. THE FIRST PHASE OF THE BATTLE OF LANKA 


DIVERGENCES 

I. The T.R. and the K.R./ / the V.R .: The divergence concerns the 
sequence of the episodes in the battle of Lanka . According to the T.R. 
and the K.R. , Kumbhakarna enters the combat before Inderjit ( Inderjita ), 
and only after he is killed , the command of the army of Rāvana falls 
on Indrajit. Secondly, only in the second phase of the battle is Sita 
brought to the battlefield to witness Rāma and Lakshmana lying on the 
ground as if they were dead as a result of the hard striking of Indrajit s 
Brahmastra . (In the V.R. , however , ( a ) Rama and Lakshamana are 
struck by the serpentine darts of Indrajita even before the combat and 
death of Kumbhakarna , and ( b ) Sītā is brought to the battlefield in this 
first phase itself .) 

II . The major name- forms of interest occurring in this section are : 
( a ) Bibūsanam ( in the H.S.R. ) , ( b ) Kampan ( in the T.R. ) . ( c ) Nanda 
Parwatam ( H.S.R.). ( d ) Patāla Maharāyan ( H.S.R. ) , ( e ) Trisulam H.S.R.). 

Ref .: II ( a ) The name-form , Bibūsanam , may well be the Tamil 
form , derived from the Sans. Bibushana , by the addition of the neuter 
singular suffix am , the term meaning adornment . It would seem that 
the name - form ( a neuter noun ) has been misconstrued to refer to Rava 
na s brother, Bibishana . 

II ( b ) Kampan in the T.R. is Akampan in the K.R. , and Akampana 
in the V.R. It is interesting to observe that the Sanskrit derivative in 
Tamil is not Akampanan as it should be from Sans . Akampana, and 
also that the Tamil form of Akampan has become Kampan in the T.R. 

II ( c ) Nanda Parwatam of the H.S.R. is the Tamil form , derived 
from Sans . Nanda Darwat, by the addition of the neuter singular termi 
nation of am , a : II ( e ) Trisulam of H.S.R. is also a Tamil name-form , 
derived similarly from Sans. Trisula ( the three - pronged spear attributed 
to Civa , representing the divine aspect of destruction . 

II. ( d ) The name - form of Patāla Maharāyan in the H.S.R. , meaning 
the great king of the underworld , would also seem to be a Tamil name 
form derived from Sans . Patala Maharaja , by the substitution of the 
semi- vowel y for the voiced palatal consonant j in Maharaja , and 
also by the addition of the masculine singular termination of an . ( The 
voiced palatal sound of j of Sanskrit may be changed into either 
the Tamil semi- vowel, y , or the Tamil palatal c answering to s , e.g. 
Maharācan or Maharāyan ; ‘ Maha is said to be the Sanskrit adiective , 
meaning ‘great and is written with the guttural k instead of the as 
pirate ‘ h , and pronounced maga , g being the sonant of k . It is also 
to be noted that the aspirate sound of h being absent in Tamil it is 
possible to refuse the usage of the aspirate as in words like ‘mā - nātu ? 
instead of mahanatu ( conference of persons belonging to a country ). 
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11. THE SECOND PHASE OF THE BATTLE OF LANKA 


PARALLEL 

I. The T.R. = the K.R .: ( a ) Mūlabalam is despatched to fight on 
the side of Dasakantha ( T.R. ) against Rāma. 

Ref .: The name- form , Mūlabalam , again a Tamil form , derived from 
Sans. Mūlabala by the addition of suffix , “ am " , refers to a male titan 
in the T.R. , while the term which is also the title of a chapter in the 
Yutta Kānțam of the K.R. refers either to the ‘ reserve troops of Rāvana 
or to the members of Rāvana s army whose ancestors had fought for the 
ancestors of Rāvana for generations . The term , Mūlabalam , is also be 
lieved to refer to one of six kinds of troops ( Nāttuppațai, Kāttuppatai, 
Tunaippațai, Pakaippatai , Kūlippatai, and Mülappatai ) . 


DIVERGENCE 

II . The H.S.R.// the T.R. , the V.R. and the K.R .: ( a ) Maharaja 
Rawana does not die in the battle of Lanka . 


12. SITA S ORDEAL BY FIRE AND RETURN OF RAMA TO AYODHYA 


DIVERGENCES 

I. The T.R.//the V.R .: ( a ) Sugrib ( Sugriva ) makes the pyre for 
Sita s ordeal by fire. ( b ) Rāma divides his vast kingdom among his 
allies . 

II . The T.R./ / the K.R .: ( a ) Ilakkumanan makes the pyre for Cītai 
to walk . ( b ) Irāman distributes only gifts to his helpers. 

III . The H.S.R./ / The T.R. , the V.R. and the K.R .: ( a ) Seri Rāma 
stays on in Lanka for considerable period , before founding a new city 
known as Duryapuri Negara and taking up residence there. 


TENTATIVE CONCLUSIONS 


The Thai Ramakian s deviations from Vālmīki s Rāmāyana may be 
observed at no less than twenty - two points ( 1.1.a , b , c , d , e , f ; 2.1.a ,b ; 3.1.a , b ; 
4.I.a , b , c , d ; 6.I.a ; 7.1.a , b , c ; 8.1.a ; 9.1.a , b ; and 10 ) of the episodes in the 
story, i.e. excluding those contained in the Uttara Kānda of the V.R. 

The Malay Hikayat Seri Rama s deviations from the Vālmīki s Ra 
mayana , are noticeable in regard to at least eight points ( 1.III.a ; 2.III.a ; 
3.III.i.a , ii.a ; 4.III.a.b ; 5.a ; 6.II.a ; and 10 ) of the various episodes again 
excluding those of the Uttara Kanda of the V.R. and the corresponding 
ones in the H.S.R. 

The parallels that are common to the Thai Ramakian and the Kam 
paramayanam occur at twenty - one points ( 1.11.a , b , c , d , e , f ; 2.II.a , b ; 3.II.a , b ; 
4.II.a , b , c , d ; 6.II.a ; 7.II.a , b ; 8.II.a ; 9.II.a , b ; and 10 ) of the story of Rāma 
from his birth to his return from Lanka to Ayodhyā after his victory over 
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Rāvana , in contrast to the V.R. 

The similarities between the Kamparamayanam and the Malay Hi 
kayat Seri Rama with regard to the various episodes are noticeable at 
seven points ( 1.III.a ; 3.III.i.a , b , ii.a ; 4.111.b ; 6.II.a ; and 10 ) of the story , 
in contrast to the V.R. 

The Thai Ramakian s vital relationship to the Tamil Kamparama 
yanam may be determined also by reason of the following Tamil name 
forms found in the T.R .: Kalaikoti , Romabattan , Tripuram , Kucchi , 
Khukhan , Satayu , Trisulam , Vishnupanam , Kampan , and Mulabalam . 

Similarly , the relationship between the Tamil Kamparamayanam 
and the Malay Hikayat Seri Rama is attested by the following Tamil 
name - forms in the H.S.R .: Baradan , Citradan , Kikukan , Wedam , Ind 
rapawanam , Bibushanam , and Trisulam . 

All in all , it seems justified to conclude that the Thai Ramakian 
and the Malay Hikayat Seri Rama represent popular versions of the great 
story of Rāma , whose certain episodes and name - forms were probably 
carried to the extremely attentive ears of their authors or their infor 
mants by the unknown but very enterprising Tamil - speaking pundits who 
were obviously conversant with the versions of both Kamban and Val 
mīki and possibly others , between the 10th and the 18th Centuries . 


GLOSSARY OF NAME - FORMS AND PLACE - FORMS OCCURRING IN THE 
VALMIKI S RAMAYANA ( V.R.), THE THAI RAMAKIEN ( T.R.), 

THE KAMPARAMAYANAM ( K.R. ) , AND 
THE HIKAYAT SERI RAMA (H.S.R. ) 


A great rishi. 


The sacred elephant of the god , Indra . 


.R .) 


A titan siain by Hanuman . 


The thousand - headed serpent, also 
known as Adi - sesha . 


Agastya ( V.R. ) 

Agad ( T.R. ) 
Akattiyar ( K.R. ) 

Maharishi Anggasta ( H.S.R. ) 
Airavata ( V.R. ) 

Eravan ( T.R.) 

Airavatam ( K.R. ) 
Akampana ( V.R. ) 

Kampan ( T.R. ) 

Akampan ( K.R. ) 
Ananta (V.R.) 

Anantanaga ( T.R.) 

Anantan ( K.R. ) 
Angada ( V.R. ) 

Angad ( T.R.) 
Ankatan ( K.R.) 

Seri Anilaanggada ( H.S.R. ) 
Ayodhya ( V.R. ) 
Ayudhya ( T.R.) 
Ayotti ( K.R.) 

Ayoddya Puri Negara ( H.S.R. ) 
Bali or Vali ( V.R. ) 

Bali ( T.R.) 
Vali ( K.R. ) 
Balya Raja Valin ( H.S.R. ) 


The son of Bali , a monkey warrior. 


The capital of Koshala , a kingdom 
ruled by King Dasaratha ( probably 
Oudh ) . 


Brother of Sugriva , the monkey king . 
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Brother of Rama and son of Queen 
Kaikeyi and Dasaratha . 


A sage who receives the sons of King 
Dasaratha in the forest and entertains 
them , 
Brother of Ravana , but a devotee of 
Rama . 


The creative aspect of divinity. 


A sacred mountain , the residence of 
Rama and Sita during the exile. 


A great forest lying between the rivers 
Godawari and Narmada, the scene of 
Rama s exile . 


King of Koshala , father of Rama 
Lakshamana , Bharata , and Shatru 
ghna . 


The name of a giant , fought by Vali. 


Bharata ( V.R.) 

Barata ( T.R. ) 
Paratan (K.R.) 

Baradan ( H.S.R. ) 
Bharadvaja (V.R. ) 

Bharadvaja ( T.R. ) 

Parattuvaca Munivar ( K.R. ) 
Bibishana or Vibishana ( V.R. ) 

Bibhek ( T.R.) 
Vipitanan ( K.R. ) 

Maharaja Bibushanam ( H.S.R. ) 
Brahma (V.R. ) 

Brahma (T.R. ) 
Piraman ( K.R. ) 

Betara Brahma ( H.S.R. ) 
Chitrakuta (V.R. ) 

Satakuta ( T.R.) 

Cittirakutam ( K.R. ) 
Dandaka ( V.R. ) or Dandakaranya 

Tantakaraniyam or 
Tantaka - vanam ( K.R. ) 

Indra Pawanam (H.S.R.) 
Dasaratha ( V.R. ) 

Dasaratha ( T.R.) 
Tacaratan ( K.R. ) 

Dasarata Maharaja ( H.S.R. ) 
Dundhubi ( V.R. ) 

Darabi ( T.R.) 
Tuntupi ( K.R.) 

Kati Bihara ( H.S.R. ) 
Dushana ( V.R. ) 

Dushana (T.R. ) 
Tutanan ( K.R. ) 

Darkalah Sina (H.S.R. ) 
Garuda ( V.R. ) 

Garuda ( T.R.) 
Karutan ( K.R. ) 

Garuda Mahabiru ( H.S.R. ) 
Guha ( V.R. ) 

Khukhan ( T.R.) 
Kukan ( K.R. ) 

Kikukan ( H.S.R. ) 
Ganga ( V.R. ) 

Gunga ( T.R.) 
Kankai ( K.R. ) 

Gangga Mahadewi 
Hanuman or Hanumat ( V.R. ) 

Hanuman ( T.R.) 
Anuman ( K.R. ) 

Maharaja Hanuma ( n ) ( t ) ( H.S.R. ) 
Indrajita ( V.R. ) 

Indrajit ( T.R.) 
Intiracittu ( K.R. ) 

Indrajat (H.S.R.) 
Jambhavan or Jambavat ( V.R. ) 

Jambuban ( T.R. ) 
Campavan ( K.R. ) 

Patih Jambuwana (H.S.R.) 
Janaka (V.R. ) 

Janaka ( T.R.) 
Canakan ( K.R. ) 
Maharisi Kali ( H.S.R.) 


A general of Khara s army, slain by 
Rama . 


King of Birds , the vehicle of Vishnu 
and the destroyer of serpents . 


King of the Nishadas, a mountain 
people dwelling in the Vindhya moun 
tains subsisting on hunting . 


The sacred river , Ganges , also known 
as Bhagirathi . 


A monkey chief, son of Pavana and 
Anjana , ideal servant of Rama . 


Son of Ravana , also known as Indra 
shatru . 


The king of bears , an ally of Rama . 


- 


King of Mithila , adoptive father of 
Sita . 
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King of the vultures , who fights 
Ravana when he is abducting Sita . 


Favourite queen and consort of King 
Dasaratha, mother of Bharata . 


Jatayu ( V.R. ) 

Satayu ( T.R.) 
Catayu ( K.R.) 
Catayu Kisubrisu or Jentayu 

( H.S.R. ) 
Kaikeyi ( V.R. ) 

Kaiyakeshi ( T.R.) 
Kaikeyi or 
Kaikeci ( K.R. ) 

Balyadari ( H.S.R.) 
Kailasha ( V.R. ) 

Krailasa ( T.R.) 
Kailacam or 
Kailayam ( K.R. ) 

Kailasa ( H.S.R.) 
Kakutstha ( V.R. ) 

Kakuttan (K.R. ) 


Sacred mountain , the abode of Shiva . 


A title used by the descendants of 
Kakutstha in the house of Ikshvaku, 
a title of Rama . 
Chief queen of King 

of King Dasaratha , 
mother of Rama . 


. 


A titan . 


The country ruled by Bali or Vali 
( possibly Mysore ) , given to Sugriva 
by Rama . 


Brother of Ravana . 


God of wealth . 


Son of Queen Sumitra and King Da 
saratha , and brother of Rama. 


Kaushalya ( V.R. ) 

Kausuriya ( T.R.) 
Kocalai ( K.R. ) 

Mandudari (H.S.R. ) 
Khara ( V.R. ) 

Khara ( T.R.) 
Karan ( K.R. ) 

Darkalah Sina ( H.S.R. ) 
Kishkindhya ( V.R. ) 

Khidkin ( T.R.) 
Kitkintai ( K.R. ) 

Lagur Katagina ( H.S.R.) 
Kumbhakarna ( V.R. ) 

Kumbhakarna ( T.R.) 
Kumpakarnan ( K.R. ) 

Kumbakarna (H.S.R.) 
Kuvera or Kubera ( V.R. ) 

Kuveran ( T.R.) 

Kuperan ( K.R. ) 
Lakshmana ( V.R. ) 

Lashana ( T.R.) 
Ilakkumanan ( K.R. ) 

Laksamana (H.S.R.) 
Lanka ( V.R. ) 

Lanka ( T.R.) 
Ilankai ( K.R.) 

Lankapuri (H.S.R.) 
Lomapada or Ramapada ( V.R. ) 

Romabattan ( T.R.) 

Uromapatan ( K.R. ) 
Mandodari ( V.R.) 

Mando ( T.R.) 
Mantotari ( K.R. ) 

Mandu Daki (H.S.R.) 
Manthara (V.R. ) 

Kucchi ( T.R.) 
Mantarai or 

Kuni ( K.R. ) 
Maricha ( V.R. ) 

Marish ( T.R.) 
Marican ( K.R. ) 

Martanja (H.S.R.) 
Mayavi (V.R.) 

Mayavi ( K.R. ) 


Ceylon , the kingdom ruled by the 
titan king , Ravana . 


S.R.) 


A king , father - in - law of Rishya 
sringa . 


consort 


and mother of 


Ravana s 
Indrajita . 


The hunch - backed maid (also known 
as Kubija hunch - back ) of Queen 
Kaikeyi. 


A titan who assumes the form of a 
golden deer in the forest. 


A giant slain by Bali . 
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A city ruled by King Janaka , capital 
of Videha . 


A grove on the outskirts of Lanka , 
place of Indrajita s sacrifice . 


Rama with the axe , the sixth incarna 
tion of Vishnu , son of Yamadagni 
and Renuka . 


The hero of the story of Ramayana , 
an incarnation of Vishnu, son of King 
Dasaratha . 


S.R. 


King of Lanka , a ten headed titan 
chief , who abducts Sita ; also known 
as Dashagriva ten - necked one . 


The deer - horned son of the sage 
Vibhandaka , who assists in the sacri 
fice; of Dasaratha . 


- 


The vulture , brother of Jatayu . 


A female ascetic , a devotee of Rama. 


Mithila ( V.R. ) 

Mithila ( T.R. ) 
Mitilai ( K.R. ) 

Durwati Purwa (H.S.R.) 
Nikumbhila (V.R.) 

Kumbhaniya ( T.R.) 
Nikumpilai ( K.R. ) 

Nikumbili (H.S.R. ) 
Parasurama ( V.R. ) 

Ramasura ( (T.R. ) 
Paracuraman ( K.R. ) 

Puspa Rama ( H.S.R. ) 
Rama ( V.R. ) 

Rama ( T.R. ) 
Iraman ( K.R. ) 

Seri Rama ( H.S.R. ) 
Ravana ( V.R. ) 

Dasakantha ( T.R.) 
Iravanan (K.R. ) 

Maharaja Rawana ( H.S.R.) 
Rishyasringa ( V.R. ) 

Kalaikoti ( T.R.) 
Kalaikkottu - muni ( K.R. ) 

Purosta Maharisi (H.S.R.) 
Sampati (V.R. ) 

Sampadi ( T.R.) 

Campati (K.R. ) 
Shabari ( V.R. ) 

Sauri ( T.R.) 

Cavari ( K.R. ) 
Shatrughna ( V.R. ) 

Satrud ( T.R.) 
Catturukkanan (K.R.) 

Citradan (H.S.R.) 
Shurpanakha ( V.R. ) 

Sammanakha ( T.R.) 
Curppanakai ( K.R. ) 

Sura Pandaki ( H.S.R. ) 
Sita ( V.R.) 

Sita ( T.R.) 
Citai or Canaki (K.R. ) 

Sita Dewi (H.S.R.) 
Sugriva (V.R.) 

Sugrib ( T.R. ) 
Cukkirivan ( K.R. ) 

Maharaja Sugriva (H.S.R.) 
Sumitra ( V.R.) 

Samuduraja ( T.R.) 

Cumittirai ( K.R. ) 
Trikuta ( V.R. ) 

Nilakala ( T.R.) 

Tirikutamalai (K.R. ) 
Tripura ( V.R. ) 

Tripuram (T.R.) 

Tiripuram (K.R.) 
Trishira (V.R.) 

Trisira ( T.R.) 
Tiricirai ( K.R. ) 

Turi Sirah (H.S.R.) 
Vasishtha (V.R.) 

Vasishtha ( T.R.) 
Vacittan (K.R. ) 


The fourth son of King Dasaratha, 
son of Sumitra . 


Sister of Ravana , a female titan . 


Literally a furrow , adopted daughter 
of King Janaka and consort of Rama . 


Monkey king , an ally of Rama . 


One of the queens of King Dasa 
ratha , mother of Lakshamana and 
Shatrughna . 
Three -peaked mountain on 

which 
Lanka is built . 


A titan slain by Shiva , also a castle 
or city destroyed by Shiva . 


A titan slain by Rama. 


The spiritual preceptor of Dasaratha . 
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The holy scriptures of Hindu religion . 


A titan slain by Rama. 


Veda ( V.R. ) 

Vetam ( K.R. ) 

Wedam (H.S.R.) 
Viradha ( V.R. ) 

Birava ( T.R.) 
Viratan ( K.R. ) 

Wira ( ta ) Sakti ( H.S.R. ) 
Vishnu ( V.R. ) 

Vishnu ( T.R.) 
Vittunu or Tirumal ( K.R. ) 

Maha Bisnu (H.S.R. ) 
Vishwamitra ( V.R. ) 

Svamitra ( T.R.) 
Vicuvamittiran or 
Kaucikan ( ( K.R. ) 


The divine maintainer of the Universe. 


- A great sage . 


ABBREVIATIONS ( BOOKS AND JOURNALS ) 


H.S.R. 
K.R. 
T.R. 
V.R. 
BEFEO 
BKI 


BSOAS 
JGIS 
JOI 
JRAS - MB 
JRAS - SB 
JSS 
TBG 


Hikāyat Serī Rāma . 
Kamparāmāyanam . 
Thai Rāmakian or Rāmakirti. 
Valmiki s Rāmāyana . 
Bulletin de l Ecole Française d Extrême Orient. 
Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsh 
Indie , s Gravenhage . 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies. 
Journal of the Greater India Society . 
Journal of the Oriental Institute , 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Malayan Branch . 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Straits Branch . 
Journal of the Siam Society. 
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uitgegeven door het Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en 
wetenschappen . Batavia - s Gravenhage . 
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SOCIAL AND POLITICAL FERMENT IN THE MALAYAN 

INDIAN COMMUNITY 1945 - 1955 


S. ARASARATNAM 


The Indians of Malaysia and Singapore, the third largest community 
in these two states , are a recognised national minority . They function 
as a community in these two multi- communal states and enjoy certain 
rights and privileges as a distinct community . The process by which 
this recognition and cohesion was achieved forms an interesting study. 
It is largely a post -war achievement and was helped by certain factors 
that were inherent in the situation . By far the most significant of these 
was the particular historical circumstance that led to the immigration 
and settlement of a large number of Indians in the Malay Peninsula . 
This resulted in a particular constitution of the immigrant community 
which in turn gave a basis for the welding of these people into one united 
communal group . 

This point becomes clear if we were to make a linguistic breakdown 
of the Indians of this country in the last four decades : * 


1957 


COMMUNITY 


1921 


1931 


1947 


Federation 
of Malaya 


Singapore 


Tamil 
Malayali 
Telugu 
Other South Indian 
Other Indian 


387,597 
17,190 
39,986 


514,959 
35,125 
32,541 


78,228 
21,783 


460,985 
44,339 
24,093 
15,968 
54,231 


556,453 
51,188 
27,089 


26,893 


41,384 


61,442 


24,073 


Total 


471,666 


624,009 


599,616 


696,172 


124,084 


. . 


The important fact that emerges is that the Tamil element constitutes 
a great majority of the Malayan Indian population , its proportion 
varying from 88 % in 1921 to 91 % in 1931 and 79 % in 1947 and 1957 . 
In the state of Singapore it makes up 63 % of Indians . The next two 


* Figures for 1921 and 1931 include Straits Settlements , Federated Malay States 

and Unfederated Malay States , including Brunei . Figures for 1947 are for 
Federation of Malaya and Colony of Singapore . 
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even 


numerically large groups are Malayalees in Malaya and Singapore , and 
Telugus in Malaya . In the category , other Indians are a mixed bag of 
Punjabis , Gujeratis , Bengalees , Mahrattis and others , none of which 
singly approach the strength of the Malayalees or Telugus . Thus an 
overwhelming majority of Indians belong to the Dravidian languages 
group as opposed to the Indo - Aryan groups inhabiting the northern half 
of India . The language , social customs and religious practices of 
Malayan Indians owe their origin to Dravidian India . This has been the 
most important cohesive factor in the Indian community . 

The Census of 1957 also confirms statistically the well - known fact 
that the majority of Indians are employed as plantation labour and a 
small minority forms the professional middle class . Out of 312,956 
Indians of both sexes who are economically active , 170,026 are engaged 
in plantation agriculture, 32,781 in commerce , mainly in retail trade, 
and 48,113 in the various services both governmental and private . The 
proportion of Indians living in large urban concentrations ( of over 
10,000 population ) was 25.8 % in 1947 and 30.6 % in 1957. These 
figures show the Indians in post - war years as still primarily a plantation 
working class , though decreasingly so , and the plantations continue to 
be the primary cource of income for a majority of Indians . 

In the early years of Indian settlement in this country , for obvious 
reasons , there was very little collective activity of a political or 
social character . Before 1931 the Indian population consisted almost 
exclusively of plantation and urban workers . The middle class element 
was infinitesimal and scattered in many towns lacking any common basis 
or opportunities for coming together . The earliest organisations of 
these were caste federations or regional associations which were a con 
tinuation of the relationships of immigrant groups from their places of 
origin . Caste societies for every important caste group that came to 
Malaya - Nattukottai Chettiar , Yadhavar , Vanniyar, Adhi Thiravidar, 
Thevar and Nadar - cropped up all over , some of them federating 
themselves on a countrywide basis . Similarly those who came from one 
district , such as Salem , Ramnad or Tanjore, would continue their con 
nections in their adopted country by a regional association . The 
primary function of these bodies was to welcome newcomers , look after 
their destitute members and especially to arrange for cremation of their 
deceased with due rites . 

The first modernised form of group activity was seen among the 
urban middle class when it had grown in sufficient numbers to make 
such activity feasible . It coincided and was partially influenced by the 
intensive nationalistic fervour in India, in the thirties. Yet these asso 
ciations were regional , sometimes communally restrictive , formed for 
particular social and recreational purposes. When Nehru visited Malaya 
in 1937 he commented on the apathy of the Indian social conscience . 
He was particularly interested in the possibilities presented for organising 
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plantation labour and improving their living standards by collective 
action . Many of these middle class Indian associations came together 
in 1937 to form the Central Indian Association of Malaya which now 
could have some semblance of a claim to speak for the Indian com 
munity in Malaya . The Government did treat it as such and gave heed 
to its views as the voice of the articulate section of the Indian minority . 
This is not to be blind to its limited and loose character . It brought 
together a number of Indian associations of varied types in many towns 
of Malaya . These were all typically middle class societies , dominated 
by professional men and with limited membership . They made no 
pretence at grass roots organisation into the lower rungs of Indian society . 
Their activities were centred in the city or town where they were esta 
blished and never went beyond , certainly not to the sprawling plantation 
country which was the home of the vast majority of the Indians of 
Malaya . 

The position before the war was thus that there was no idea of an 
identity of Indian interests or of the possibility of collective action . The 
mass of the Indians as plantation and governmental labour was un 
organised and inarticulate . The stirrings of public opinion, as voiced 
by the Indian press and the Indian associations , were sectional and 
originated from the English - educated intelligentsia . Every now and 
then members were selected from this class by the Government and 
appointed to various Councils to act as spokesmen for Indian interests . 
Some of them did occasionally raise a voice for much - needed reforms in 
the interests of the inarticulate majority. There was also the very 
infrequent stirring of interest by some special incident . One such was 
the visit in 1929 of E. V. Ramasami Naicker, then fresh from his split 
with the Indian National Congress and steeped in his campaign for 
self -respect which was later to widen into a movement for Dravidian 
ism and a call for a Dravida Nad . He toured estate villages and 
propagated his ideas of social reform which were just beginning to take 
shape. In the wake of his visit an All Malaya Tamil Conference was 
held in Ipoh and many Tamil Reform Societies were formed with more 
grass roots connections than the other existing organisations. Especially 
noteworthy is the one at Singapore which was to become the agent of 
many items of reform . Some of the activities sporadically engaged in 
by these bodies were the campaign to eradicate toddy drinking and to 
effect temple entry of depressed castes . In these years the influence of 
Ghandhiji s great movement in India towards these ends was also felt. 
With more fruitful results a co - operative movement was started among 
estate labourers in 1926 and by 1936 there were 228 societies and three 


1 Quoted in C. GAMBA : Origins of Trade Unionism in Malaya ( Singapore 
1962 ) p . 12 . 

2 For example , ntouchables were admitted to the opening of the Mariam 
man Temple in Penang ( see Annual Report of Labour Department 1935 , p . 49 ) . 
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unions with a paid up capital of 768,624 Malayan Dollars.3 

The second World War was the greatest single influence in 
moulding the political and social conscience of Indians in Malaya. The 
baptism of fire undergone by the labouring classes made them tough 
and hardy , and shook them from the relative placidity and contentment 
with life in the estates . For the Indian community as a whole , and 
especially its middle class leadership , the coincidental circumstance of 
the use of Malaya as a base for Subash Chandra Bose s movement for 
Indian independence was a great experience. It brought into their 
midst the Indian nationalist struggle which was given official Japanese 
encouragement and united them in a way that had never happened be 
fore . Indians of all linguistic groups and classes joined the movement, 
enrolled as volunteers with the Indian National Army and underwent 
some military training. In the Provisional Government of Free India 
formed under Bose , some Malayan Indians were given office. This 
intense participation and involvement in the Indian nationalist struggle 
was a very potent factor in infusing unity among the numerous groups 
and classes of Malayan Indians. It continued as a guiding factor in the 
political and social behaviour of this community for many years after 
the war . 

In this way , during the war , Malayan Indians who had so far been 
isolated from the important movements going on in India , were again 
drawn into the vortex of Indian political and social struggles. In the 
wake of this involvement and concern with the nationalist movement 
came influences of the many other consequential and conflicting tenden 
cies that the nationalist awakening in India had released . The move 
ments of reform of society and religion that were either all - India wide 
or limited to the southern country from which most of the immigrants 
came soon found their way into Malaya . Even these movements which 
were away from the main stream of nationalist India polity and were even 
contradictory and in conflict with it gradually made their way into the 
Indian society of Malaya . Thus tensions in the body politic of India 
were reproduced on a smaller scale in Malayan Indian politics . All 
these factors converged to disturb the quiescent nature of Malayan Indian 
society and created a tremendous ferment in post -war years. Very 
interesting social and political conflicts took place. The outcome of 
these conflicts was to determine the future of Indians in Malaya , their 
political status in the country and their relationship to other Malayan 
communities . 

The direct contact with , and active participation in , Indian 
nationalism was heady wine to the Malayan Indian middle class . It 
served to throw up a leadership among them who shed their particularist 
and separatist tendencies and exhibited a unity and pride in their 


3 Reprint of Report on the Conditions of Indian Labour by V. S. SRINIVASA 
SASTRI ( Kuala Lumpur 1937 ). 
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common Indian heritage . This middle class found it easy to emphasise 
its Indian - ness and submerge any individualist cultural traits of a 
subsidiary nature . It was divorced sufficiently from the roots of its own 
traditional culture , was generally not very proficient in its own mother 
tongue and was westernised in varying degrees . The Malayan Indian 
nationalism of this period is strongly reminiscent of the liberal national 
ism of the Gokhale type that dominated the Indian National Congress 
till the early years of the 20th Century. It was secular, expressed itself 
in the English language, and was distrustful of any grass roots connec 
tions with Indian tradition . In the context of Malayan politics , this 
middle class leadership sought to rally around it all sections of Indians 
in this country and to work with nationalist minded Malay leaders for 
independence. The formal organisation which resulted , the Malayan 
Indian Congress, was modelled closely on and looked up to the Indian 
National Congress . Its orientation was to the central organs of the 
Congress and after India s independence it looked up to Delhi rather 
than to any of the provincial capitals . 

The platform and the appeal of Indian nationalism was as good as 
any to rally the disparate groups of Indians in this country. There is no 
doubt that it served its purpose in the immediate post-war years. 
Especially with Indian independence, national pride was fed by the 
feeling of being one with a people who were now free . It also 
engendered a sense of security , especially among those badly off, and 
encouraged a feeling, false as it turned out , that India would look after 
their interests. So great was the commitment to Indian nationalism that 
the MIC had on its programme the dissemination of Hindi among 
Indians in Malaya and actually organised classes to teach this 
language . Similarly in Singapore , some Indian educational bodies taught 
Hindi together with other languages prevalent among Indians there . 
It is worthy of note here that no section of Indians settled in this country 
were native speakers of Hindi . The only motivating factor was its adop 
tion as the official language of India . 

If one looks at the leadership of this period , one sees that at the 
highest levels it was largely drawn from groups that formed a tiny 
minority within Malayan Indians. Leaders arose from the northern 
Indian communities and Brahmin groups of south India . To the extent 
that non - Brahmin Tamils participated , they were excessively westernised 
or ‘ sanskritised ( i.e. adopting and practising customs and holding beliefs 
that were northern in orientation ) or at least were disposed , in the in 
terests of a wider loyalty to a national Indian personality, to tone down 
their particularist cultural traditions. This is even more true for Singa 
pore than for Peninsular Malaya . In Singapore the prosperous section 
of the Indian business groups was largely north Indian (Gujeratis, 
Sindhis, Punjabis and Marwaris) and it was they who held the top 


4 Indian Daily Mail 10 June , 1947 . 
P.I- 10 
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layers of leadership in Indian affairs . When representation was extended 
in the Singapore Legislative Council in 1947 the various Chambers of 
Commerce were entitled to elect members to the Council on a com 
munal basis . The electorate thus formed for Indian commerce was 
restricted to the Indian Chamber of Commerce, a body dominated by 
north Indian interests. The South Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
the Nattukottai Chettiar s Chamber of Commerce , representing Tamil 
mercantile interests, were left out of the franchise . This was considered 
by them a major grievance against their north Indian compatriots.5 

One of the consequences of this pattern of leadership was the 
neglect of some serious, practical and urgent issues facing the majority 
of Indians in this country . Such a tendency usually results from similar 
movements which go for the universal ignoring the particular. The ideal 
of infusing consciousness of belonging to a wider entity was a high one 
provided that it also took into account in its path the plight of the vari 
ous constituents of this Indian entity . The working class sector of 
Indians , both plantation and urban , was economically facing a most 
trying period after the war . As a community , Indians registered the 
most serious absolute decline in population from the census of 1937 to 
that that of 1947. This is only partially explained by net emigration to 
India . To a large extent it also reflected high mortality rates and a 
generally hard life during the war . Their bargaining power in relation 
to their employers was virtually nil . Organising themselves was imper 
ative before any advancement in their living and working conditions 
could be hoped for . There were other social issues which cried for re 
form . Education of working class children was sadly neglected . 
Before the war very little was done for Tamil education . Even the mild 
legislation passed existed more on paper than in practical implementa 
tion . There were some enlightened reforms in Hinduism that had already 
been initiated in India and had to be introduced among Malayan 
Hindus . If the educated middle class did not give the lead in these 
matters but went on conducting affairs in a manner unintelligible and 
largely irrelevant to a greater part of the people , then a different category 
of leadership had to be thrown up so that the social advancement of the 
people may be effected . 

The emergence of this new layer of leadership with new ideas and 
their struggle with the established leaders and their ideas takes place 
from 1945 and occupies about a decade . The challenge to the establish 
ed leadership came from a number of directions . It caused a tremendous 
social and political ferment in the Indian community . From 1946 there 
is seen a mounting criticism of those people and parties that had set 
themselves up as leaders and spokesmen of the Indian community in 
representative bodies both in Singapore and in the Federation . This 
criticism is generally voiced in the Tamil language journals and in such 

5 Indian Daily Mail 29th September, 1947. 
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bodies as Tamil Teachers Associations and combinations of labouring 
classes. Among English press controlled by Indians, the Indian Daily 
Mail stood out consistently against the highest level leadership and voiced 
the grievances of the unrepresented masses . Their case against the 
leadership as it was then constituted was that it was unrepresentative 
of a great majority of Indians of the labouring groups . It was un 
representative of the Tamil element in the Malayan Indian population, 
an element which accounted for about 80 % of Indians in the country . 
They held that neither the MIC nor the Singapore Regional Indian 
Congress were voicing enough concern about estate labour ( in Peninsular 
Malaya ) or municipal and government workers in Singapore ). The 
problems of illiteracy, low standards of social conduct, complete absence 
of cultural interests and preoccupations among them - these were not at 
all the concern of these leaders . The Indian Associations and Clubs 
were social caucuses of the wealthy classes . While they had no roots in 
the Indian masses , they were held in the eyes of the Government and 
the other communities as speaking for Indians as a whole , as their 
natural leaders to whose care the welfare of the Indians may be entrusted . 
In March 1949 an issue of great concern to Indian estate labour came up . 
It was suggested by the Labour Department of the Federation of Malaya 
that the Indian Immigration Fund , so far set apart for the welfare of 
Indian labour on the plantations , be used to recruit indigenous labour. 
This was naturally resented by the labourers and their then modest 
leadership but they had no access to the major organs of propaganda 
to make their strong views felt . It was alleged that on such a major 
issue the MIC was content to make a solitary statement of protest 
through its President . The jibe of the discontented that the existing 
Indian Associations only propagated sports and Hindi was not without 
its justification . 

It was then not surprising that different forms of radicalism 
permeated to the poorer sectors of Indian society . Its most extreme and 
destructive form was the spread of communism and ideas of violent 
revolution as an easy solution to the present plight of the labour classes . 
From 1946 to 1948 such ideas had seeped quite extensively into the 
estate labour population from whose ranks recruits were drawn to pro 
communist front organisations and even to the Malayan Communist 
Party . When the MCP moved over to terrorism and violence as its 
main political weapon it seems to have lost much Indian support. There 
is an interesting observation made by the Labour Department in its 
Report of 1948 that the violent death of Mahatma Ghandhi has had the 
effect on the Indian worker of making him more prone towards non 
violence and eschew the violent activities of the terrorists.7 It is difficult 


6 Indian Daily Mail 29th March , 1949 . 
7 Annual Report of the Labour Department, 1948 ( R. G , O. HOUGHTON ). 
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to confirm this hypothesis on any independent evidence. Whatever the 
case may be , it is obvious that the middle class leadership was concerned 
with this alienation of the working class sector . A resolution of the 
MIC in June 1947 declared pompously that the Indian working class 
was being iom away from the main body of politics of the Indian com 
munity and being exploited by extraneous forces . They must be brought 
back into the fold of the community by Congress actions For a long 
time this remained a picus resolution . It was only after radical changes 
that took place in the leadership of the MIC in 1954 that it was 
able to spread itself like a protective umbrella over the entire Indian 
community . 

There were other, more constructive , pursuits and movements 
directed at this submerged sector of people . One of the most fruitful of 
these was in the field of education . Aided by the Ramakrishna Mission , 
which in some way stands above the conflict we are now examining, 
various groups arose in many parts of the country which came forward 
to improve the very poor facilities for Tamil education . Singapore 
showed the lead in this respect. The well organised Government and 
Municipal Labour Union , to which belonged the bulk of the Indian 
working class of Singapore , started quite early setting up and managing 
Tamil primary schools for their children . By July 1947 , they were 
running 3 out of the 9 Tamil schools in Singapore. The Union also 
submitted a memorandum to the Carr -Saunders University Commission 
asking that a chair in Tamil Studies be set up in the proposed University . 
In June 1948 a Tamil Education Society was formed to centralise the 
management of the many Tamil schools that had been set up privately. 10 
Peninsular Malaya lagged behind somewhat in this respect, relying more 
on legislation which put the onus of establishing schools on the plantation 
management . Apart from the Ramakrishna Mission and isolated cases 
of individual philanthrophy, joint private effort towards education de 
veloped much later . 

Cultural revivalism was one of the strongest bases of this new 
ferment. It was here that the idealist concept of an all - Indian person 
ality broke down . When the revivalist movement got started , it was 
natural that it should have a Tamil emphasis . The revived presentation 
of the great classics of Tamil literature , spotlight on the great Kingdoms 
and Empires of Tamil Nad and their achievements in architecture and 
sculpture, revival of classical Indian dancing and music which were only 
preserved in the southern country in the form of Barathanatiyam and 
Carnatic music - these were the main features of a growingly intense 
cultural activity from 1948 onwards . This activity is reflected in the 
birth of some new cultural associations and the revivification of old and 


& Indian Daily Mail 10th June , 1947 . 
9 Indian Daily Mail 9th July , 1947 . 
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somewhat dormant societies. The Malaya Tamil Pannai held a three 
day cultural festival in Kuala Lumpur in August 1949 , hailed as the first 
of its kind in Malaya. The programme of the festival shows that the 
revival of Tamil culture was its pervading theme.11 The Tamil Pannai 
went from strength to strength and has played a major role as the vehicle 
of the Tamil cultural movement in Malaya . An older body , the Sangitha 
Apiviruthi Sabha ( Society for the Promotion of Music) , begins to function 
intensively from 1949 onwards as the chief agent for the propagation 
of Tamil classical dance forms and music . All this interest leads to 
the idea of an annual Tamil Festival of Arts . A number of Tamil 
associations came together in Singapore early in 1952 and decided to 
celebrate annually an elaborate Tamil cultural festival at about the time 
of Thai Pongal . It was to be a secular festival of arts to symbolise the 
unity of the Tamil - speaking people of all religions, castes and classes . I 
The idea spread to Peninsular Malaya and in two years time Tamil 
Festivals were being celebrated in January of each year in every city 
and town of Malaya where Tamils were assembled in some numbers. 
These festivals included essay , oratorical and drama competitions , and 
public lectures by men of learning and embraced all classes of Tamil 
society . 

Hinduism was one factor that could have unified Indian people of 
all groups but it was significant that at this time no such all - embracing 
Hindu organisation emerged . There was the separation between north 
Indian forms of worship and festivities and those of the southerners. 
The former were mainly Vaishnavites and ardent devotees of the Vishnu 
avatars of Rama and Krishna and all festivals connected with that 
worship . The latter were mainly Saivites and worshippers of deities 
connected to Siva such as Subramanya and Ganesh . The labouring 
people of the estates as well as towns worshipped rural gods and god 
desses popular in South Indian villages . It was only in the main 
festivities such as Thai Pusam that all these groups met and worshipped 
together . The reforming zeal soon made itself felt in the reform of 
popular Hinduism . It began with a campaign to secure entry into 
temples for all depressed caste groups . A temple entry conference was 
held in November 1946 to which delegates from all leading temples of 
Malaya were sent. Resolutions were passed against discrimination in 
temples and burial grounds.13 Attention was next centred on doing 
away with blood sacrifice in temples and various forms of self- immola 
tion in public worship . Here the Tamil Reform Association of 
Singapore took a , lead but found public opinion divided . The Associa 
tion favoured legislation to achieve these objects but this did not find 


11 Indian Daily Mail 21st August , 1949 . 
12 Indian Daily Mail 7th January , 1952 . 
13 Indian Daily Mail 10th June , 1947 . 
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general favour with influential Hindu opinion 14 Though many favoured 
the proposed reforms they did not like to see state interference with 
religious practices. Followed by the lead of the Mahamariamman 
Temple of Singapore in July 1948 , individual temples on the decision of 
their management committees announced the banning of blood 
sacrifice.15 This movement spread to many parts of Malaya. The Sub 
ramaniam Temple at Tank Road, Singapore, followed this up with a 
ban on public self - immolation in its festivals or the carrying of Alagu 
Kavadi ( an intense form of penance in which the carrier s body is pierced 
with innumerable hooks and spears ).16 This was not successful for 
public opinion was not ready for such reform . Both in Singapore and 
in Malaya this was a very popular form of penance and the trustees of 
this temple found that they had to lift the ban in the following year in 
response to popular request . 17 This agitation illustrates the activities 
of the Tamil Reform Association which took every opportunity for social 
and religious reform and carried on propaganda towards these ends 
among the Tamil community . Some low status ritual duties of depressed 
castes received the attention of the reform movement. Here the Gov 
ernment and Municipal Labour Union was active as it counted in its 
members many who belonged to these castes. Beating the tom - tom at 
temple festivities and funerals of upper castes was an obligatory service 
of members of the Paraya caste . So also was the duty of serving as 
messengers to announce the death of people of higher castes . Both 
these had been carried over to Malaya but were done away with by the 
action of this reform movement and the leaders of these castes . 

Yet another and far more serious challenge to the position and 
policies of the established Indian leadership at this time was the 
manifestation of Dravidianism among Malayan Tamils . The Dravidian 
movement started in South India in the 1920 s and in the course of its 
growth has assumed various forms. Beginning as the Justice Party with 
limited , fundamentally liberal , objectives it broadened into the self 
respect movement and Dravida Kalagam of E. V. Ramasami Naicker 
with a more ambitious programme of social reform , cultural revival and 
anti - Brahmanism . From the time of EVR s first visit to Malaya in 
1929 the movement has had its supporters in Malaya but in the pre -war 
conditions they were not active or articulate in any substantial way . 
After the war , the Dravida Kalagam established itself as a mass political 
force in Madras state and undertook campaigns against the introduction 
of Hindi , the performance of Brahmanical rituals and the economic 
exploitation of Tamil Nad by North Indians . EVR emerged as the 
father figure of this movement , loved and worshipped by his followers, 


14 Straits Times 12th May , 1949 , 10th June , 1949 , 14th March , 1950 . 
15 Straits Times 20th July , 1949 . 
16 Straits Times 9th April, 1950 . 
17 Straits Times 29th December, 1950 . 
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feared and hated by adversaries. Followers of EVR s movement in 
Malaya wrote to him soon after the war seeking his advice on how they 
could popularise the movement in Malaya. He advised them to form 
Dravida Kalagams in all parts of the country and carry on propaganda 
through them and maintain close liaison with the parent body in 
Madras . 18 This was the signal for the formation of these Kalagams 
first in Singapore and Ipoh in 1946 and later in all other towns where 
there were many Tamils . In 1947 these were all centralised into an All 
Malaya Central Dravida Kalagam which had an active existence for the 
next seven or eight years . The movement ran a weekly Tamil journal 
called ina Mani from December 1947 published by the Malayan central 
body and a monthly called Dravida Murasu from January 1948 pub 
lished by the Singapore Dravida Kalagam . Though for a greater part 
of their life both these journals seem to have existed on a shoe -string, yet 
there is no doubt of the impact they must have had on the Tamil reading 
public of the lower middle class and working class groups . The contri 
butors seem to have been drawn mainly from Tamil school teachers , 
trade union leaders and other incipient leaders of local little com 
munities . A good proportion of contributions and support came from 
the Tamil Muslim community among whom the movement seems to 
have been quite popular. Letters to the editor were mostly posted from 
estates and small neighbouring towns . These were elements not reflected 
in the big national dailies , the Indian newspapers in Tamil and English , 
which were essentially the organs of the professional and business 
communities . 

While the orientation of the established leadership of this time was 
towards an all - India nationalism centred in Delhi, this movement looked 
exclusively to Tamil Nad and was based on a separate Dravidianism as 
against Indian nationalism . While the celebrities of the former were 
Ghandhi , Nehru and Rajagopalachari , the latter had Dravidian move 
ment personalities such as EVR , Annathurai and its literary figures such 
as Bharathidasan as their mentors . The upper class elite would celebrate 
the birthdays of Ghandhi and Nehru very lavishly . Sponsors of this 
movement and their supporters would celebrate the anniversaries of 
specifically Tamil worthies - the poets Bharathi and Bharathidasan , Tamil 
nationalist leader V. O. Chidambaram Pillai , Dravidian movement leader 
EVR and Tamil labour leader Singaravelanar. These birthday festivals 
were occasions for propagandist talks drawing attention to the present 
position of Tamils in Malaya interspersed with cultural items of a revi 
valist character. They were outspoken in their attacks on the north 
Indian element in the Indian leadership of Malaya and their dominance 
over representative and influential positions in Government and non 
official bodies . They also attacked the Aryanised Tamils who , as they 
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had it , aped the northerners and were a tool in their hands. They 
extended to Malaya the concept of a separate Dravidian nation and 
questioned the existence of an Indian nationalism . Though in practice 
what they meant by a Dravidian nation was a Tamil nation , the term 
Dravidian kept open the appeal to the few Malayalees and Telugus and 
shut out the Tamil Brahmins whom they looked upon as belonging to the 
Aryan north . 

The emphasis of their propaganda was on the unity of the Tamils 
in Malaya . They were opposed to the appeal to Indian nationalism to 
unite the Indians of Malaya for they felt that this was only a cloak for 
the predominance of north Indian interests over those of the Tamils . 
According to the analysis of their propagandists the Tamil community 
of Malaya was divisible into three groups - labour ( plantation and urban ), 
professional and business ( petty traders , textile merchants and kers , 
brokers and agents ). The first group had strength in numbers , the 
second had education and leadership ability and the third economic 
wherewithal . Each group needed the help of the others if it was to 
function effectively in this country . The two upper classes could not 
afford to ignore the labouring class for their political positions and 
prestige in the country were dependent on the numerical strength and 
economic functions of this group . The present distressed social and 
economic condition of Indian labour was a challenge to these two upper 
level groups . They should therefore use their abilities and wealth for 
the upliftment of these people and make them a respected group in the 
country. The appeal was one of Tamil nationalism , similar to what 
Dravidian groups and even the Tamil Nad Congress were playing upon 
in South India . The idea was to make social reform a communal res 
ponsibility by making backwardness of any part of it a communal 
stigma.19 

Their journals also spread propaganda against Brahmanical 
influences in the religious practices of the Tamils . They did not conduct 
a frontal attack on Hinduism as did some of their leaders in Madras . 
Eut they took up specific issues and attempted to reform these . One 
such was their campaign against the Deepavali festival and the attempt 
to get Thai Pongal recognised as the chief Indian festival in Malaya . 
The secular and cosmopolitan attractions of Deepavali proved too strong 
and its celebration , fortified by a public holiday , continues to this day 
as a feature of Indian life . But Pongal was also increasingly popularised 
among Tamils and the movement certainly contributed to the extension 
of the Pongal into the Tamilar Vila to symbolise Tamil unity . 

Somewhat more successful was their effort to do away with 
Brahmanical marriage ritual and substitute the simple and highly 


19 These and subsequent points are based on the issues of Ina Mani and 
Dravida Murasu ; a very clear expression of these views is seen in an article “ The 
state of Dravidians in Malaya " by Musisu in Dravida Murasu 1st March , 1948 . 
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secularised reformed marriage . This was an important aspect of re 
form undertaken by the Dravida Kalagam and later the Dravida 
Munnetra Kalagam in Tamil Nad as a means of eradicating Brahmin 
influence in Tamil society . The Indo - Aryan marriage ceremony per 
formed by Brahmins with sacred incantations in Sanskrit had over the 
ages become popular in all classes of Tamil society . It was one of the 
factors that gave the Brahmin a special status in society as the person 
who sanctified marital union . Under the influence of the Dravidien : 
movement large sections of society began to do away with this rittak 
For it was substituted with a simple ceremony presided over by 
respected leader of the community before whom the couple exchanged 
garlands or rings and were pronounced married . From 1947 onwards 
such marriages became increasingly evident in Malaya . They seem to 
have been specially popular in the estates where it was difficult and 
expensive to enact the Brahmanical ceremony . Generally such ‘ refofni 
ed marriages were presided over by leaders of the Dravidian movement 
in Malaya or by trade unionists and they became occasions of propå 
ganda where orations were delivered by many speakers praising such 
marriages and generally espousing reform along Dravidian lines . On 
one such occasion a young lady of the Tamil Muslim community is 
reported to have made an impassioned plea for women s rights and equal 
status , especially decrying the backwardness of women in her own com 
munity and urged them to emancipate themselves.20 Such marriages 
were reported in the Dravidian organs and sometimes in the organs of 
trade unions and usually the couple made a donation to the Dravida 
Kalagam . 

It was natural that , with the growing activity of the Dravidian 
movement , it should also attract the hostility and opposition of those 
who violently disagreed with its views . The established leaders of the 
community would now and then criticise these views in their English 
periodicals and warn the people against their communal extremism and 
attempt to divide the Indian community . The Dravidian attack of or 
thodox religion came under heavy fire from many sides . Some Tamil 
leaders who sympathised with the Tamil revivalist activities of the 
movement shied away from their radical views on Hinduism . When 
EVR visited Malaya in December 1954 the religious leaders of the 
community seem to have made representations to the Government con 
veying their anxiety at his known anti - religious views . It is said that an 
assurance was secured from him on this point by the authorities . But 
it was impossible to restrain EVR on this matter and loud shouts of 
protest were raised after every one of this speeches , including a strong 
statement by the secretary of the Mahamariamman Temple of Kuala 
Lumpur warning people against disaffection and disunity created by his 


20 Ina - Mani 10th April , 1948 . 
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speeches.21 This is not to ignore the enthusiasm with which he was 
greeted by very many others who were in substantial agreement with 
what he said . 

About two years after EVR s visit to Malaya , officers of the Labour 
Department reported that , in the estates in Selangor , Dravidianism was 
a very potent influence among the workers . They attributed the rash of 
sudden and impulsive strikes in the area to this phenomenon . The 
leaders were mostly of the younger generation who had imbibed Dravi 
dian ideas and been very much alienated from their elders.22 They 
were against the estate temple , in keeping with the views of the move 
ment , and opposed the levy of contributions and expenditure towards 
temple festivals and fetes . The growth of these ideas saw a gradual 
decline of the role of the temple in the social life of the estate and of 
the temple panchayat in its activities , or at least of the participation in 
them of the younger generation.23 Dravidian propagandists stressed the 
importance of labour organisations. In the early stage of trade uni 
onism , the unions were mainly communal in character and could go 
hand in hand with Dravidianism . They were the people active as local 
union organisers and clashed with the traditional and hierarchical leader 
ship offered by the kanganys and subordinate estate staff. They looked 
for security to the union rather than to the temple and accepted the 
radical social views of Dravidianism . 

Besides the deliberate propaganda indulged in by partisans of the 
Dravidian movement, there were other indirect avenues for the trans 
mission of these ideas to labour groups . The most potent of these was 
the cinema . From about 1950 there is a change in the tone and content 
of the Tamil cinema . In Madras the Dravidian movement had set to 
work among groups connected with the cinema industry. While earlier 
the Tamil film was centred round the production of Puranic and Epic 
religious stories or the doings of courts and royalty , now more and more 
the southern Indian rural and middle class life , with its many emotional 
and social problems , is portrayed . In the cities of Malaya , up to 1950 
a majority of Indian films imported and screened were Hindustani films. 
With the growing popular appeal of Tamil films, there is a greater 
clamour for them and importers are beginning to respond to this demand. 
In many of the larger and more prosperous estates , arrangements were 
made for showing these Tamil films regularly to labourers . Some of 
these films were quite openly propagandist for social reform and social 
justice and their appeal was simple , direct and emotional. There seems 
no doubt that they had a deep effect on the thinking of young men and 
women in the plantations. The production of plays was a recreational 


21 Thamil Nesan 28th December, 1954. Also see letters to the Editor in 
issues of 22nd December to 30th December , 1954 . 

22 Monthly Report of Labour Department , June 1956 , p. 13 . 
23 Gamba, op.cit ., pp . 282-4, 307-9 . 
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function carried on in many estates by groups of young men and women . 
It appears that for a long time themes chosen were exclusively religious 
stories from the Mahabharata or Ramayana or from the Puranas . Now , 
just as in the cinemas , there is a shift to secular social themes and plays 
with a message of social reform . These were all avenues for the seepage 
of radical ideas and supplemented the propaganda of the Dravidian 
movement. 

These political and social changes broadly outlined here follow the 
pattern of similar changes that have taken place in India and Ceylon in 
post - war years . As long as the English educated middle class was the 
only articulate and opinion -forming group in a community , its political 
and social activity was centred round wider and more universal loyalties, 
and divisive factors played down . When other layers of leadership 
emerge , which do not share this common experience and values of west 
ernisation , there takes place a certain degree of centrifugalism of political 
and social forces . In Ceylon we have seen the polarisation of politics 
into a Sinhalese and a Tamil nationalism cutting into whatever common 
ground there was of a Ceylonese nation . In India , the nation is rather 
dangerously poised on top of a number of separate and sometimes con 
flicting linguistic nationalisms. It is such a development that we have 
seen in a smaller scale within the Malayan Indian community . The 
emergence of different layers of leadership alienated from the 
westernised middle class made it impossible to make Indian nationalism 
the sole and all - embracing loyalty . Tamil nationalism which had 
asserted itself so forcefully in India where Tamils constituted a small 
minority group must necessarily come more strongly to the fore in a 
situation where they were an overwhelming majority. The fact that this 
did not happen sooner is only due to the divisions within the Tamil com 
munity and the weakness and apathy of a large part of it . The infusing 
of Tamil consciousness and the achievement of Tamil unity by emphas 
ising Tamil separateness and identity was the aim of the new category 
of leaders who arose to challenge those already established . The Editor 
of an influential Tamil daily , the Tamil Nesan , said on retiring from 
his position that the policy of his paper during his time had been to 
secure the unity of the Tamils on the basis of language and culture as 
the only means for the unity of the Indian community in Malaya.24 
Towards this a number of factors , both as organised groups and as 
unseen and indirect forces, helped . Once a reasonable degree of Tamil 
unity was achieved , it was obvious that the politics of the Malayan 
Indian community had to become ‘ Tamilised . Appropriate changes 
soon followed in all representative organs of the Indian community . 


24 Thamil Nesan 16th December , 1954 . 
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The end of the nineteenth century brought with it the main stream of 
immigration of Indian labourers to Malaya and a large part of the 
present Tamil community in this country originates from these immi 
grants . This situation however tends to obscure the fact that there is 
a much older root to this large and vital section of the population of 
Malaya , viz . the Tamil community of Malacca which must have been 
there almost from its foundation in the beginning of the fifteenth century . 

One of the main aspects of the history of Malacca is that so little is 
known about it . For the older period many of the historical data may 
have been lost altogether , but for the Dutch period in the history of 
Malacca a large mass of documents is available , which is waiting for 
research and publication to produce a rich mine of information . For 
briefness sake I may refer to my paper on “ The Lost Archives of Dutch 
Malacca 1641-1824 ” , read at the International Conference on Asian 
History , University of Hongkong , 1964 , and published shortly after 
wards . I need not stress however that not only Dutch archives but also 
many other contemporary sources of Malay , English , French and 
Portuguese origins could provide a wealth of data concerning the history 
of the Tamil community in Malacca before the comparatively recent 
large scale immigration started . Even so enough published sources are 
now available to give some indication of the importance of this com 
munity , its place in the society of those days and its size . The aim of 
this paper is to glean some facts and data from these sources mainly to 
show how much information is still lacking . 

The author of the well - known Malay autobiography Hikayat Abdul 
lah , Munshi Abdullah relates how as a youth he was sent to a teacher to 
learn Tamil “ because it had been the custom from the time of our fore 
fathers in Malacca for all the children of good and well - to - do families to 
learn it . It was useful for doing computations and accounts , and for 
purpose of conversations because at that time Malacca was crowded with 
Indian merchants. Many were the men who had become rich by trading 
in Malacca , so much so that the names of Tamil traders had become 
famous . All of them made their children learn Tamil ” . 
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According to Abdullah Malacca had four “ Kapitans , ” each race 
having a Kapitan . This institution dated from the Dutch times ; anyone 
having a matter of judical import would take it to his Kapitan . One of 
the four was the Indian Kapitan , the others being the Malay , the 
Chinese and the Eurasian ones . These facts indicate that the population 
of Malacca was divided into four more or less equal parts . Apparently 
this fourfold division was characteristic of the Dutch period . 

Abdullah also informs us that he was born in Kampong Pali at 
Malacca , Pali he adds - being a Tamil word meaning mosque (pre 
sumably palli or palli vaacal, which may have been somewhat reduced 
in the process of transliteration ). This kampong must have been in the 
section of the north - western suburb where the Indian mosque was and 
still is situated , flourishing as before and quite popular with the Muslims 
of Indian origin . It should be noted , that both parents of this famous 
Malay author were half- Indian , presumably Tamil . At the time it was 
quite usual for Tamils to be proficient in Malay and act as interpreters 
or letter writers in that language . 

No figures of the numbers of Tamils living at Malacca in Abdullah s 
time are available, but Newbold , Political and Statistical Account, 
elaborates on the composition of the population of this town some thirty 
years later, only seven years after the Dutch had handed Malacca over 
to the British as a consequence of the Treaty of London of 1824 . 
According to this source the population of Malacca in 1832 numbered 
slightly more than 12,000 souls of which about 3,000 were Malays , 3,850 
Chinese , 1,900 Christians and 2,750 " Hindoos and Chuliahs , 1 natives 
from the Coromandel coast. " The fact that apparently all Hindus and 
Chuliahs lived in Malacca - town and none in the residency , casts some 
doubts on the accuracy of Newbold s figures. 

Recently the National Archives of Malaysia obtained a photographic 
copy of a plan of the town and the castle of Malacca ( Hoofdplan 
Malacca ) executed by Dutch cartographers in 1785. It is noteworthy 
that it is the largest scale plan of Malacca, so far composed , and that 
when compared with the plan recently published by the Malaysian 
Survey Department, it clearly shows that the layout of the streets and 
large buildings in the north -western suburb of Malacca has remained 
practically unchanged in the last two centuries. It also shows the Indian 
mosque and the Hindu temple of Malacca in exactly the same location 
and position as they are now , in what must then have been the Tamil 
section or Kampong Pali of Malacca . 

Going further back in history the Dutch sources translated and 


1 The origin and application of this term appear to be obscure . According 
to Hobson - Jobson the name Chulia is given in Ceylon and Malabar to a particular 
class of Mahommedans, and sometimes to Mahommedans generally. Its exact 
meaning, when used by British authors describing the population of Malaya , has 
still to be ascertained . 
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printed in English are silent , on the subject for more than a century. In 
1678 however the extensive report of the Dutch Governor of Malacca , 
Balthasar Bort provides us with detailed statistics concerning the com 
position of the population of Malacca which at the time numbered 
about 5,400 souls . Among these were “ 761 Moors, and Gentoos , 3 768 
Malays , 716 Chinese and some 2,000 Portuguese half - castes and blacks . " 
From these figures it would appear that the Tamil population of Malacca 
was at the time even slightly larger than the Chinese . 

It is interesting to mention the composition of the Moor and Gentoo 
population as reported by Bort . There were 372 males, 100 females and 
75 children . The high number of males in the masters group as well as 
the inverse make - up of the two groups should be noted , indicating maybe 
that the masters were as yet less settled in Malacca than their slaves. It 
is however quite possible that many of the slaves were not of Indian 
origin or , of mixed blood . 

An indication of the shifting nature of the Moor and Gentoo 
population can also be found in the two paragraphs specially devoted 
to the Moors - the Gentoos are not mentioned here - in the Instruction 
for the Shahbandar of Malacca ( 1668 ) . “ Moors ... from Coromandel and 
Bengal must have a tenth of their merchandise unloaded ... to be then 
turned into money by public sale ... but, if any of the Moors remain at 
Malacca and export any of their aforesaid goods to Johor , no duty is to 
be levied at the time, but on their return 10 % pro rate ... ” ( Bort, Report 
p . 110 ). 

Bort frankly states that no European nation , English , Portuguese , 
French , Danish or Dutch have a chance , as regards the trade in cloth , in 
competition with the Moors . Their trade in Malacca had greatly in 
creased during the last few years up to 1678 . 

A description of Malacca some 35 years earlier has been given by 
Justus Schouten in his Report of 1641 , immediately after the conquest 
by the Dutch . He states that the city ( fortress) was enclosed by two 
large suburbs on the north and south and that these again were sur 
rounded by extensive pleasure grounds , 120 famous gardens and cul 
tivated places besides many small and less important gardens having an 
area of about three times that of the city . The northern suburb was 
usually called Bandar Malacca , with its well -known street Kampong 


2 Mahommedans, and so , from the habitual use of the term Mouro by the 
Portuguese in India , particularly Mahommedan inhabitants of India . To the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, whose first contact was with the Musulmans of Mau 
retania and who had then passed over and conquered the Peninsula , all Mahom 
medans were Moors. So the Mahommedans whom the Portuguse met with on 
their voyages to India , on what coastsoever, were alike styled Mouros; and from 
Portuguese the use of this term passed to Hollanders who changed it to Moor 
man and Englishmen ; Hobson - Jobson. 

3 According to Hobson - Jobson this word is a corruption of the Portuguese 
gentio , a gentile or heathen , applied to Hindus in contradistinction from the 
Moors. The term Gentoo was applied in two senses : ( a ) to the Hindus general 
ly , ( b ) to the Telugu - speaking Hindus of the Indian Peninsula specially . 
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Kling , where the Gentoo goldsmiths , incidentally mentioned by Bort, 
must have had their shops . This casually mentioned fact indicates how 
far the historical origin of the Indian goldsmiths in Malaya goes back 
and it may not come as a surprise that this street, on which the Indian 
mosque and the Hindu temple mentioned above have been situated since 
the eighteenth century or earlier, is to this day called Goldsmith Street. 

Schouten states that there had been more than 20,000 Christian 
inhabitants in Malacca and its resorts ( this total seems rather high ) but 
that the population had been heavily reduced on account of the long 
siege . There is however not a complete detailed survey of the population 
available to give us an idea of the number of Tamils among them . From 
his statement that in the general confusion after the conquest many valu 
able goods were sold for a trifle “ to the wily Moors ” , we can take it 
however that they have been quite active and did good business . In any 
case Schouten counts on the energy and business acumen of Indian 
traders and businessmen when he advised the Governor - General in Bata 
via that “ a quantity of the most useful goods could be imported 
preferably such assortment of Coromandel as is recommended by the 
Klings , who assure that if all foreigners are allowed free trade , yearly 
a thousand packets could be consumed by Malacca . ” For the time being 
Schouten suggested the ordering of a selection of Coromandel goods 
costing about 200,000 guilders . These goods could then be sold with 
50 to 100 % profit and the Klings assured Schouten that they have had 
even bigger profits after deducting 18 % for freight and duty. Schouten s 
suggestions provide in a flash a clear picture of the important role played 
by the Klings in a Malacca in transition in the seventeenth century . 

In the Portuguese period in the history of Malacca ( 1511-1641 ) the 
Klings4 must have formed a large section of the population of Malacca 
and in De Eredia s plan of the city of 1613 we find the above mentioned 
street , Kampong Kling ( Campon Chelin ) indicated next to Kampong 
China and other kampongs. This Campon Chelin was then located in 
the northern suburb between the sea and the bend of Malacca River , but 
apparently one block to the south from Goldsmith Street , at the parallel 


4 Hobson - Jobson states that this is the name applied in the Malay countries 
including the Straits Settlements to the people of Continental India who trade hith 
er, or who are settled in these regions , and to the descendants of such settlers. The 
name is derived from Kalinga , the famous ancient Indian kingdom , and makes 
its appearance, applied to settlers of Indian origin , in the Portuguese narratives 
immediately after the conquest of Malacca in 1511, ( contd . page 7 ). DURAI RAJA 
SINGAM , Malayan Place Names, mentions that the name Kling in Malaya is 
(nowadays) regarded as a contemptuous termn , possibly because the " Orang Kling " 
are labourers. The feeling against the term is so strong amongst educated Tamils 
in Malaya that the Municipal Committee of Singapore changed the well-known 
Kling Street to Chulia Street " . It should be noted that Singapore has a Chitty 
Street as well while Penang also has a Chulia Street, and a Tamil Street . Singa 
pore, however, still has its Kampong Tanjong Kling while Malacca has kept and 
valued its well- known Tanjong Kling, seven miles to the west of the town , for 
several centuries now . 
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street which in the Dutch period and later was named Jonker Street. It 
might be conjectured that a change - over has taken place when Campo 
Clin ( Kampong Kling ) was burnt down during the attack on Malacca by 
the Dutch in 1606 (VALENTYN , Oud eu Nieuw Oost Indian ). As the 
map of De Eredia shows a rather strong contraction along the East - West 
axis , it is difficult to be sure . 

In his Description of Malacca, 1613 De Eredia states that Campon 
Chelin extends from the Bazaar of the Jaos ( on the northern bank of 
the mouth of Malacca river ) in a north - westerly direction and ends at a 
stone bastion which was at a distance of 700 bracas ( fathoms) = 1400 
yards5 from the mouth of Malacca river . In this quarter “ live the 
Chelis6 of Choromandel who ought to be the Chalinges of Pliny , Book 6 
Chapter 17. ” 

In his Description of Malacca De Eredia states further that with the 
foundation of Malacca “ a beginning was made with the trade in spices 
and metals , which were exchanged for the cloths of Coromandel ? and 
of the ganges ...Merchants of those regions came together at the port of 
Malacca ... The merchants from Choromandel, especially the Chelis , 
engaged in this trade and settled in the district of Upe ( or Tranqueira ) 
on the opposite side of the River Malacca from the fortress : from here 
they carried on intercourse with Choromandel , and from there with 
Egypt , so that Malacca became a big place , with large population con 
sisting of people from the vicinity and of strangers.” 

These few data and facts may suffice to indicate the large gaps in 
our information concerning the history of Malacca and its Tamil com 
munity during the Dutch period . This period lasted 184 years , longer 
than any other of the periods into which the past of this important city 
can be conveniently divided ( Malay , Portuguese , Dutch , English and 
Malaysian ). Yet for more than a century at a stretch (from the last 
quarter of the seventeenth to the end of the eighteenth century, there is 
no adequate information available concerning the history of Malacca in 
general and none at all concerning the Tamil community in Malacca . 
Even the historical terms Kings, Moors , Gentoos , Chulias, Chelis and 
Chetties , or Chitties mentioned in this paper, cannot be properly defined 
in their Malayan context, for lack of sufficient information . It is to be 


5 The distance is slightly over 600 yards only . It has been suggested that 
DE EREDIA mistook " fathoms” for “ yards ”. 

6 Hobson - Jobson says that this word is applied by some Portuguese writers 
to the traders of Indian origin who were settled at Malacca . It is possible that 
it originated in some confusion of Quelin , i.e. Kling and Chulia ( a ) or rather of any 
of the trading castes in South India , Tamil Shetti. 

7 The Game Coromandel has been long applied by Europeans to the northern 
Tamil country or the eastern coast of the Indian Peninsula from Pt . Calimere 
northwards to the mouth of the Kistna , sometimes to Orissa . The ambiguity of 
the ch , soft in Portuguese and Spanish , but hard in Italian , seems to have led early 
to the corrupt form Coromandel , Cormandel etc. The Portuguese appear to have 
adhered in the main to the more correct form Choromandel; Hobson - Jobson . 
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noted that in Batavia the name “ Cling ” was used as early as 1620 , a year 
after its foundation and more than a century after it appeared in Portu 
guese accounts , but that it did not catch on . The designation Moors 
and Jentieven ( also derived from the Portuguese gentio ) was preferred 
by the Batavian Dutch ( DE HAAN , Oud - Batavia , p . 377 , n.4 ) . 

The other aspect of the situation is , that a large amount of archival 
material ( estimated at some 160,000 pages ) of which only a diminutive 
portion has been transcribed and published in English , is now not avail 
able to Malaysian students and scholars . The largest source by far is 
the Algemeen Rijksarchief in the Netherlands, with its extensive holdings 
of archival material concerning South - east Asia . In the papers forward 
ed from Batavia to Holland in the seventeenth , eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, many data and much information about Malacca will be 
found . The National Archives of Malaysia as well as the Library of the 
University of Singapore hold microfilm copies of a small part of these 
archives . There is however as yet no published inventory or calendar of 
these voluminous documents available . The Arsip National at Djakarta 
holds a segment of Malacca archives , mainly late eighteenth century of 
which an incomplete inventory has been published ( VAN DER CHYS , 
Inventaries Landsarchief, pp.334 / 8 ) . Recently some forty - five bundles 
of Dutch Malacca archives from the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries have been located in the India Office, London . These are ap 
parently in some disorder and have yet to be classified . The study , listing 
and publishing of these various holdings of Dutch archives as well as the 
material from Portuguese and French sources so as to make them avail 
able will be an exhaustive and time - consuming task , which requires co 
operation on an international basis . 

In this connection I am pleased to state that the Malaysian Gov 
ernment as well as UNESCO have shown some interest in this long 
term project which would eventually result in a survey of the available 
historical material and the writing of a detailed History of Dutch Malac 
ca and Malaya. As this would naturally include the history of the 
Tamils in Malacca , I wonder whether , it might be too bold to suggest 
that the International Conference - Seminar of Tamil Studies could sub 
stantially endorse this project by giving it its ad hoc moral support as 
well as a more permanent contribution making available some financial 
donation towards the costs of this project . 
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RAMNATHPURAM EXPERIMENT : PARADIGM OF AN 
ESTATE - FARM - FACTORY COMMUNITY IN MALAYA 


R. K. JAIN 


Indians or Malayans ? This is an oft - repeated question asked of a social 
scientist investigating the socio -cultural life of the Indian minority in the 
Federation of Malaya. In this paper no effort will be made to provide 
a comprehensive answer to this important question . Rather , one of the 
broad objectives of this exercise is to delineate the existing and potential 
socio - economic conditions in which a good proportion of Indians resident 
in rural Malaya might come to regard the country of their adoption as 
their true homeland . In main , what follows is an ethnographic report 
on one of the few Tamil agricultural settlements in Malaya where most 
settler - families combine farming their own land with working for wages 
on nearby rubber estates. The Settlement under consideration is treated 
as a " microcosm " ( Firth 1951 : 17 ) for the study of the social and eco 
nomic integration into wider society of emergent communities of Malayan 
farmer -cum -estate labourers. 


LOCATION 


Ramnathpuram , with an area of 243 acres , is an Indian Settlement 
situated 2 ° North of the equator near the western tip of the West Coast 
state of Negri Sembilan in Malaya . It is located in Jimah Mukim on 
the eastern bank of Sungei ( river ) Sepang which constitutes part of the 
natural boundary between western Negri Sembilan and south - eastern 
Selangor. The river joins the Straits of Malacca near Sepang Forest 
Reserve which is only three miles to the south - west of Ramnathpuram . 


* I wish to acknowledge my gratitude to the Department of Anthropology and 

Sociology, Institute of Advanced Studies , The Australian National University 
for a research scholarship to conduct field - investigation among Malayan Indians 
during 1962-63. The data for this paper was collected in Ramnathpuram in 
March - April, 1962. I am indebted to Professors J. H. Bell and J. N. Lewis 
of the University of New England for encouragement and facilities to produce 
it in the present form , and to my wife Shobhita Jain , for preparing the maps 
and figures. 

1 For a detailed empirical study of the social adaptation of Indian estate 
labourers in Malaya, see author s Migrants, Proletarians or Malayans ? South 
Indians on the Plantation Frontier in Malaya ( Forthcoming ). 

2 The only other Settlements of Malayan Indian agriculturists known to me 
are Kampong Padre in Perak State ( cf. Jain , 1966 ) and Sungei Kapar and Sungei 
Burong Settlements in Selangor State . 
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The mukim headquarters is situated in Chuah , four miles to the south 
east , and the nearest railway station is the district headquarters Port 
Dickson , which is about 14 miles away . ( See Map 1. ) The soil and 
natural vegetation of this region are characteristic of coastal plains and 
valleys and flood plains of larger rivers in tropical areas . Before it was 
cleared for settlement, this area was covered with thick mangrove forest. 
The soil type can be described as low humic gley, poorly drained , and of 
medium fertility. Over the whole area of Jimah Mukim coconut, oil 
palm , coffee, rubber and tapioca are extensively cultivated though much 
of this area has recently been declared unsuitable for further rubber 
planting by the Government Soil Analyst . 


HISTORY 


The need for this Settlement arose out of the Great Depression of 
1930 and especially owing to widespread unemployment among Indian 
estate labourers in the last four or five months of 1930 when all hopes 
for an early international rubber regulation had ended . Employers dis 
charged thousands of labourers and fresh Chinese and Indian im 
migration was stopped from August 1 , 1930. The government resorted 
to large -scale repatriation of Indian labourers who were thrown out of 
employment and the number of repatriates was the highest for the year 
1930. One of the alternatives to repatriation which prominent Indians 
suggested was the founding of agricultural settlements . ( Parmer 1960 : 
239 ) . A couple of such settlements came into being , of which only 
Ramnathpuram has survived . 

The founding of a settlement for Indians in Negri Sembilan was a 
joint venture in which the Indian Co -operative Officer, the Agent of the 
Government of India in Malaya , the District Officer of Port Dickson and 
a leader of the displaced persons , all played their respective roles . The 
Indian Co - operative Officer, Negri Sembilan was authorized by the State 
Co -operative Department to supervise the organization of settlers 
on 243 acres of forested land made available for this purpose by the 
Malayan Government. Sixty -nine families of Indian estate labourers, 
who were now out of jobs , moved into the Settlement . The original set 
tlers had all been in Malaya for about twenty years . According to the 
size of their families, thirty -nine heads received four acres each , fourteen 
received three acres each , and sixteen got two acres each (M.A.J. 1938 : 
451 ) . Initially , the land was entrusted to a Settlement Co - operative 
Society whose membership was compulsory for all settlers . Members 
were charged a nominal fee of $ 1 per acre and they were asked to abide 
by two conditions , namely , that no rubber will be cultivated and that 
land will be transferable, after due permission from the District Officer, 
only to another Indian . The first Temporary Occupation Licences 
were granted in 1932 , with the proviso that permanent titles would be 
granted when the owners had paid the premiums , survey fees and rent. 
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A premium of $ 10 and survey fee of $ 8 per acre were charged . The 
jungle was felled , drains cut and a road made within three months of the 
founding of the Settlement. The initial capital came from the sale of 
jewellery , goats and cattle. Urban Indians helped settlers with food dur 
ing the early phase . A temple was soon built, and in the year 1933 the 
Agent of the Government of India in Malaya inaugurated a Tamil Pri 
mary School — Mukundan Tamil Pathsala — named after him . 

Ramnathpuram outlived the turbulent period of the Japanese 
Occupation of Malaya ( 1942-45 ) . We shall let the founder-leader of the 
settlers, Suppiah , speak for what he thinks has been the reason for this 
tenacity : 


“ The Japanese army had a camp in the nearby village of Sungei 
Nipah . Many of the settlers in Ramnathpuram took fright and pre 
pared to leave. But I did not let anyone go . Although the Japanese 
soldiers threatened to kill me , I prevailed upon them to let us live 
where we were . We promised to provide them with tapioca and 
poultry in return . The proposal was accepted and Ramnathpuram 
was left alone." 


While Suppiah s wisdom certainly averted ransacking of the Settlement 
by the Japanese, many of the settlers were forcibly taken to work on the 
Siam Death Railway. Since the end of World War II Ramnathpuram 
has existed in relative peace . Only the Emergency ( 1948-60 ) was respon 
sible for a few incidents . 

In the year 1953 , when individual land titles were granted to 
all settlers, “ an important period in the development of the Settlement” 
had just passed . A police - post , a dispensary , and above all , a metalled 
road running on the fringe of Ramnathpuram and connecting it with 
Bukit Pelandok and Chuah were all completed in 1952. With the esta 
blishment of a Rural Co - operative Credit Society in 1953 hopes ran 
high in government circles that the community being well provided , the 
Co - operative Department could withdraw many of its functions in the 
non - economic internal affairs of the Settlement. However , for reasons 
mentioned in another section the forces of aggressive individualism un 
leased by post - war developments took nearly a decade to settle down . 
As late as 1962 , the burning question before the Co - operative Depart 
ment was whether or not to liquidate the General Purpose Co - operative 
Society in Ramnathpuram . 


DEMOGRAPHIC STRUCTURE 

In 1962 the population of 338 persons consisted of 187 males and 
151 females. The sex - ratio is uniformly distributed in the five significant 
age - groups. Children (Group A ) constitute about 47 % of the total 
population , young persons ( 12 years — 45 years) come next with 42 % 
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and the remaining 11 % are middle and old age persons ( 45 and above ). 
Of the 42 % persons belonging to the age range 12-45 years, 19 % and 
23 % are in age - groups B ( 13-25 ) and C ( 26-45 ) respectively. Nearly 
half of the total population was born locally in Ramnathpuram , 25 % 
in South India , 21 % on estates in Malaya and the remaining 4 % 
elsewhere in this country . ( See Table 1. ) Thus, the present ratio of 
Malaya - born to India - born is in the proportion of 4 : 1 . There is an in 
verse relationship between each successively higher age - group and the 
number of persons born in Malaya . This can be readily seen in Figure 
1. The peak percentages for persons born in the Settlement , estates , 
elsewhere in Malaya and in India are reached in age - groups A , B , C and 
( D, E ) respectively. 

The population of 338 is constituted into 54 residential units living 
in 57 houses . About 56 % of the residential units accounting for 58 % 
of the total population comprise the families of original settlers and their 
descendants , while the remaining 44 % accounting for 42 % of the total 
population comprise the families of later immigrants and their descend 

The latter class of residential units and their population can again 
be divided into the three categories of " settlers ” , “ tenants " and " others " . 
Settlers as defined here are persons who own land in Ramnathpuram and 
thus constitute a relatively stable element in the population of later im 
migrants . Tenants are persons paying rents for their accommodation to 
the owner of the house who may himself be either an original or a later 
settler . The category “ others ” includes all such persons who have none 
of the attributes needed for other categories but stay in the Settlement 
through any other arrangement. Settlers are the most numerous of the 
three , forming 56 % of the total number of residential units in the class 
“ later immigrants ” and accounting for 65 % of its population . The 
category " tenant” accounts for 30 % and 20 % respectively and “ others ” 
for 13 % and 13 % respectively of residential units and population in this 
class . 

IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION . In light of the brief history of 
Ramnathpuram and conscious efforts on the part of the Co - operative 
Department to settle the original families permanently, a percentage of 
56 for originally settled residential units in Ramnathpuram today can 
not be regarded as an evidence of the success of the Settlement . The 
number of residential units constituting families of original settlers and 
their descendants is 30 , which , when compared with the number of ori 
ginally settled units (69 ) shows an arrear of 39. Moreover , this arrear 
has not been completely filled up by the arrival of fresh immigrants even 
to this day . The explanation for this decline in the total number of 
residential units is to be sought primarily in terms of heavier unit emi 
gration than immigration, although other possibilities such as the death 
of issueless settlers and amalgamation of kin - related units should not be 
overlooked . 
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The data on unit- emigration from Ramnathpuram is very scanty . 
On the basis of recorded cases it is fair to assume that the majority of 
the outgoing families of original settlers moved out within the first 
decade of the founding of the Settlement, especially towards its very 
close . The initial advantage which a settlement of this sort — especially 
designed to meet the Depression crisis could secure was lost , due 
among other things, to the general infertility of the soil , absence of sus 
tained expert agricultural advice , and a severe rat - damage . It was , 
therefore, natural that towards the end of the thirties , as employment 
opportunities on estates returned to normal , a number of families settled 
in Ramnathpuram began to trickle back into estates . Those who could 
manage had already left for India , even after a sojourn in Ramnath 
puram . By far the majority of the remaining families failed to affect a 
successful adaptation with the available conditions for stabilised farming . 
They have had to plod their way through repeated crop failures , succes 
sive experiments with hitherto unpractised occupations like pig rearing, 
and , generally , with heavy economic dependance on the nearby estates . 
Only two cases were reported of families having amassed a fortune out of 
pig -rearing and the cultivation of coconuts and tapioca in Ramnath 
puram . Both these families " moved away to India quietly ” after selling 
their lands and houses in the years 1949 and 1957 . 

Although there was a heavy exodus of families from the Settlement , 
there has always been a trickle of new immigrants into the Settlement . 
In Table 2 the present residential units of later immigrants have bee 
arranged according to their population , year of arrival and " type cate 
gory ” . ( See p . 172. ) 

A look at the table shows that 17 residential units of later immi 
grants , constituting more than two - thirds of all such units, comprised of 
persons coming from estates all of which lie within a radius of ten miles 
from Ramnathpuram . Out of these 17 two are “ tenants ” . The time 
span for the immigration of these units is between 1934 and 1961. Two 
units immigrating in 1943 and three in 1953 gave unemployment as the 
reason for leaving the estates . Both the units immigrating in 1943 came 
from estates which had stopped operating during the Japanese occupa 
tion . Units immigrating in 1953 were three out of a total of 25 which 
were retrenched from Telok Merbau Estate in that year. The units 
immigrating in 1961 and 1962 had notices served to them due to personal 
difficulties and they became tenants in the Settlement. Of the remaining 
10 , nine gave no reasons other than that they had saved money and would 
have bought land wherever it was obtainable . One unit came into the 
Settlement after the fragmentation of Sungei Nipah Estate. Of the 7 
residential units coming to Ramnathpuram in 1934 and later from places 
other than estates 4 belong to professional toddy - tappers working for a 
contractor since 1959. Three of these units consist of one man each and 
only one contains seven single men whose families have stayed back in 
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TABLE 2 


LATER IMMIGRANTS 


Year of Arrival 


Types of Resident 
Settlers Tenants Others 


Total 


Background 
Estate Non - estate 


2 
1 
1 
2 
1 


2 
1 
1 
2 
1 


-- 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1934 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1953 
1954 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1961 
1962 


wa 


2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 


8 به بس 


III 


1 
1 


--- 


2 


2 


2 
2 
1 
1 


2 


1 
1 


1 


Total 


15 


7 


2 


24 


17 


7 


India . Of the remaining three units , 2 ( a farmer and a lorry driver ) 
came from Bukit Pelandok in 1958 and 1961 respectively , while one 
( P.W.D. worker ) came to live in a house on a relative s land in 1947 . 
None of the units of non - estate later immigrants can be classified as 
“ Settlers ” . Three of the four units of toddy tappers and two units from 
Bukit Pelandok are “ tenants ” . One of the taddy tappers and that of 
P.W.D. workers are “ others ” . 

It will be noted that all the seven " tenants " residential units date 
from 1958. This is a significant new trend in the demographic structure 
of Ramnathpuram and may foreshadow a change in the nature of the 
Settlement . However , this trend would be in keeping with a major con 
clusion to be drawn from the above analysis , namely , that Ramnath 
puram even until the late fifties did not emerge as a commmunity of set 
tled farmers but acted rather as a safety - valve for some of the Indian 
immigrants who lost their permanent foothold on estates. 


SETTLEMENT PATTERN 

The total area is officially divided into sixty - eight lots in the size 
range 11 to 41 acres. In addition , there are two lots of 6 acres and 
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4 acres each belonging to the Temple Committee and to Public , respec 
tively . Eight of the 68 lots are divided into two and one is divided into 
four parts. The total number of cultivated farms is 54 which are 
operated by 49 households . Out of the 54 farms , one is operated by a 
residential household , 2 by as many households of non - resident land 
owners , one by a household of farm labourers in the nearby village of 
Bukit Pelandok and the remaining 50 farms are operated by the 
45 households of residential landowners . ( See Table 3. ) 


TABLE 3 


SETTLEMENT PATTERN OF FARMERS 


TYPE OF FARMING UNIT 


Number of 
Households 


Number of 

Farms 


. 


... 


Residential land - owning 
Non -resident land - owning ... 
Resident Tenant 
Non - resident Farm Labouring 


45 
2 
1 
1 


50 
2 
1 
1 


Total 


49 


54 


In Ramnathpuram , therefore , there are 46 resident households of 
farmers cultivating 51 farms . A farm is here defined as one continuous 
stretch of land cultivated by a single household . Forty - one out of the 
forty - six households are cultivating one farm while for each of the re 
maining five households there are two farms to cultivate . In other 
words , the farming land for these families is discontinuous . 

Since houses are situated anywhere in the farms, the settlement 
pattern is characteristically non -nucleated or dispersed . But the size of 
the farms being generally small , the average distance between two houses 
does not exceed 30 to 50 yards . 

The geographical centre of Ramnathpuram is roughly its communal 
centre also . Vicinity to the main roads and equidistance from the far 
thest ends of the settlement have determined the choice of a " communal 
centre” if the contiguous area having a small all - purpose store , tailor s 
shop , the temple, a church , and the traditional headman s house , may be 
so described . This area lies at a point where the south - easterly metalled 
road connecting Ramnathpuram with Chuah takes a sharp right - angle 
bend . ( The south - easterly and north - easterly parts of this road will be 
called Chuah Road and Bukit Pelandok Road respectively . ) Parallel to 
Chuah Road there are three more internal roads . One is an unmetalled 
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motorable road 20 chains west of the main road . Twenty chains east of 
the main road is a cart track and a further 20 chains is another unmetal 
led motorable road defining the North - eastern boundary of Ramnath 
puram . ( For the distribution of houses in relation to these roads see 
Map 2. ) 

In an area with a mean annual rainfall of about 95 inches a satis 
factory system of drainage is a prerequisite for successful agriculture. An 
extensive drainage project for Ramnathpuram and its adjoining area was 
undertaken in 1953 and has made steady progress . This need of having 
drains and keeping them clear is the more acute when , as in the case of 
Ramnathpuram , the tidal waters from the undammed River Sepang tend 
to flood in twice a month . At present , a drain runs along three sides of 
the Settlement . A new temple is now being built at the site of the old 
one . In April 1962 it had practically been completed although no priest 
had yet been found to take charge of it . 


ECONOMIC ORGANISATION 


A population of 179 , consisting of 99 males and 80 females all be 
longing to age - groups of 13 and above , and constituting 53 % of the total 
population , is economically active . It can be divided into the following 
six major occupational groups : 


1. Farmers ... 
2 . Estate Workers ... 
3 . Farmer - cum - Estate Workers 
4 . Farmer - cum - others 
5 . Toddy Tappers ... 
6 . Others ( shop - servants, drivers , teachers , etc. ) 


55 % 
23 % 
4 % 
2 % 
5 % 
11 % 


Total 


100 % 


Table 4 shows the occupational distribution of the economically 
active population by sex and age groups. 


TABLE 4 


OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 


TOTAL 


13 - 25 
M. F. 


AGE GROUPS 
26-45 46 — 65 
M. F. M. F. 


65+ 
M. F. 


M. 


F. 


9 


7 3 


22 19 
5 9 
1 
1 


45 
29 
2 


Farmers 
Estate Workers 
Farmer - cum - Estate Workers 
Farmer - cum - Others 
Toddy Tappers 
Others 


1 


17 14 
4 20 
3 1 
1 
9 
7 2 . 


7 
4 
1 
1 
1 
2 


98 53 
42 13 
7 5 
3 3 
10 10 
19 15 


6 


1 


1 


1 


4 


35 29 


41 37 


16 11 


7 3 


179 99 


80 
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As shown in the above table 61 % of the population is entirely 
or partly engaged in farming . The crops grown are tapioca , sweet pota 
toes , coconuts , maize , seasamum seeds , bananas and vegetables. The 
land titles specifically prohibit planting of rubber trees in Ramnath 
puram . Planting of paddy was abandoned after a number of unsuccess 
ful experiments . Nearly 40 % of the cultivated land is planted with 
tapioca and another 40 % with coconuts . Usually every household has 
a small vegetable garden for its domestic consumption and a small num 
ber of banana trees . Of all crops grown in Ramnathpuram , coconuts 
are economically most remunerative especially since after the beginning 
of contract for toddy tapping in 1959. Tapioca crop is the most profit 
able when it is cultivated in conjunction with pig - rearing. Indeed even 
among the non - pig rearing households and in households with a small 
number of pigs , tapioca is cultivated on a large scale as a cash crop to 
be sold to Chinese financier - shopkeepers in Bukit Pelandok . Because 
the Chinese middlemen provide long term loans pigs have to be sold to 
them at cheap rates . Pig rearing is practised by 19 households , although 
the number of pigs per unit varies from 11 to 80. Pigs are rarely sold 
direct to consumers. Like surplus tapioca , they too are sold to Chinese 
middlemen in Bukit Pelandok . As a consequence , the margin of profit 
for the farmer is much reduced . The farmers mentioned two major 
difficulties in the way of supplying pigs directly to the consumers : 


1. That of transport for carrying pigs to Seremban or Port Dickson 

which are the nearest markets, 
2. That of obtaining current expenses for pig rearing when the 

market is slack . 


The Chinese middlemen not only pay them money in advance but they 
also supply them with the right kind of bran , ikan busok . It seems 
anomalous that a settlement founded through the efforts of the Co - op 
erative Department should fall into the clutches of the middlemen . As 
one of the original settlers described it to me , the Co -operative Officer 
did make an effort to help the farmers by supplying them with bran at 
standard prices on an advance basis . But the system was short lived . 
Soon the Chinese middlemen in Bukit Pelandok entered the competition 
by supplying what was said to be the same quantity of pig food at much 
cheaper rates. It was many years later when the Co -operative had with 
drawn completely from this field that Ramnathpuram farmers realised 
that their Chinese suppliers had been using forged weights . By this 
time , however , the economic grip of the middlemen had tightened and 
the farmers were left with little else to choose from . 

Rearing pigs is a strenuous and time - consuming job . Pigs have to 


3 Throughout the rest of this section the term population will be used for 
economically active population unless otherwise stated in the text . 
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be carefully bred , fed on self -grown and self - cooked tapioca and washed 
twice a day to be kept free of vermin . Other forms of animal husbandry 
such as the rearing of goats, cows and poultry are relatively simple mat 
ters and may even be left to the care of school - going children . 

Next to farmers, the highest number of persons practising any one 
occupation is that of estate workers. Nearly 27 % of the economically 
active population persons are wholly or partly engaged in estate labour. 
In all, there are 28 households ( constituting 52 % of the total ) which have 
one or more of their members working on estates . Of these , there are 
only two which are wholly dependent on estate work . Both are house 
holds of tenants staying in Ramnathpuram since less than a year . Out 
of the remaining 26 households , there is only one household of a non 
land owning couple working in P.W.D. and staying in a house built on a 
relative s land. One adult male of this household is a full - time estate 
labourer. By far the majority of the estate labourers come from 25 land 
owning households which combine estate work with farming. Of course 
the nature and extent of this dependence varies with variations in the size 
of farm in relation to the household size , number of economically active 
persons in it and their practice of subsidiary occupation and the steadi 
ness with which farming is pursued . 

69 % of the estate workers are females and 57 % of both male and 
female workers belong to the age group 26-45 . Women estate workers 
are mostly weeders, the majority of them being daily. labourers who are 
transported to the estate and brought back in an estate lorry . Men estate 
workers are mostly tappers or “ kanganies ” .4 Some estate managements 
welcome such persons who constitute a source of regular labour supply 
without making demands on estate accommodation and other amenities . 
Actually a few of the nearby estates where these persons go to work are 
portions of fragmented estates where no labour lines exist . 

16 % of the population consists of persons who neither farm their 
land in Ramnathpuram nor work in nearby estates . 5 % of these are 
toddy tappers. The contract to tap toddy from the matured coconut trees 
of the Settlement began in January 1959. Those farmers who gave per 
mission to tap their trees are being paid at a monthly rate of $ 2 per tree 
by the contractor . All toddy -tappers are professionals and they have 
been hired from outside the Settlement. Each tapper is allotted 30 trees 
and is paid at a flat rate of 50 cents per gallon of toddy. On an average 
a tapper working six hours a day collects 10 gallons of toddy and earns 
$ 5 . All these tappers except one are staying in rented houses in Ram 
nathpuram . 

Workers in the P.W.D. , shop servants, taxi and lorry drivers , teach 
ers and farm labourers constitute the remaining 4 % of the economically 


4 A kangany on an estate is a gang - foreman . 

5 For a study of the economic and social consequences of fragmentation of 
rubber estates in Malaya, see Aziz, 1962 . 
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178 
active population . Persons in these occupations have been classified as 
“ others ” . 

Since the household is the effective economic unit in Ramnath 
puram , the foregoing analysis needs to be supplemented by unit-analysis. 
Table 5 shows the distribution of households by occupational groupings. 


TABLE 5 


DISTRIBUTION OF HOUSEHOLDS BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUPINGS 


MIXED 


Farmers 


Estate Workers 


Farmer-cum estateworkers 


Farmer-cum others 


Estateworker cum-others 


GrandTotal 


Others 


Total 


Number of Households 


15 


2 


26 


5 


1 


32 


5 * 


54 


Percentages 


28 


4 


48 


9 


2 


59 


9 


* 100 


* One of these is not a household in the usual sense but a boarding and lodging 

house shared by 7 bachelors . 


Figures in Tables 4 and 5 show the primary importance of farming 
in Ramnathpuram . However, in Table 5 , we also find a clear picture of 
the extent to which farming is combined with other occupations. Though 
farming is an occupation for 46 ( 85 % ) households , only for 15 (28 % ) is 
it exclusively so . Of the remaining 31 ( 57 % ) households 26 ( 48 % ) 
combine farming with estate work and 5 ( 9 % ) are households of farmer 
cum-“ others ” . 

Although the actual degree of economic dependence on non - farming 
occupations for each of the farming household is determined by a num 
ber of economic and non - economic variables one general conclusion with 
wide applicability emerges clearly , namely , that the combination of 
farming with other occupation is greatly favoured . This desire to 
augment their cash income by subsidiary means is a function of many 
factors , among those : 


1 . The original conception of this settlement , 
2 . the course of its early history with considerable farming 

failures , 
3. the estate background of settlers necessitating novel adaptation 

as agriculturists characterised by heavy dependence on cash 

crops , 
4. ready availability of estate jobs and increasing attraction offered 

by them due to regular income and one kind of freedom . 
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After 30 years of its existence Ramnathpuram has failed to emerge 
as an exclusively farming community. Clearly the wider matrix in which 
these settled farmers have to operate is not the same as it would be for 
their village counterparts in South India . It is no wonder , therefore, that 
most of those few families who did strike their roots deeper into the local 
agriculture without much regard to opportunities of estate jobs actually 
preferred to move away to India after a short term run of prosperity in 
Ramnathpuram . It therefore seems just to describe the Ramnathpuram 
settlers as farmers with the difference that they have a significant articu 
lation with the wider cash economy. They are not subsistence farmers 
in the usual sense of the term . 


SOCIAL ORGANISATION 

CASTE . There are a number of castes in Ramnathpuram , but for 
purposes other than marriage there is very little serious consideration of 
traditional caste - distance . Indeed , those few “ enlightened ” ones who 
“ know " caste to be “ full of abuses " in India assert with a moment of 
pride its non - existence in Malaya . For Ramnathpuram at least this 
claim is flamboyant. In nine cases out of ten the answer to a direct ques 
tion asked to elicit a person s jati was “ Tamil ” . On further probing , 
especially when asked to tell their oor - jati ( village caste ) they came out 
with their caste of caste title.6 

The caste designation which was returned numerically the strongest 
was Kaundan , Gaundan or Kavandar. Next were Padayachee , Nadar, 
Mudaliar, Thevar, Muttarasa , Kallar, Naidu , Nayar , Pariah , Poosary and 
Vellala . All these groups except Muttarasa , Naidu and Nayar are au 
tocthones of Tamilnad . Muttarasa and Naidu are caste groups of the 
Telugu country while the Nayars are a Malayalee group from Kerala 
State . 

Before discussing the positions these castes occupy in the hierarchy, 
it is necessary to point out a few things. The thirteen caste designations 
above are not all really caste names some of them are titles . Vanniar 
is a caste name , but Mudaliar , Padayachee and Kaundan are among the 
titles taken by the members of the Vanniar caste . A further complication 
is that some of these titles are used by the Vellala caste also . Vellala is 
a caste like Vanniar, and as in the latter , members of this caste also use 
the titles Kaundan and Mudaliar . In addition , Naidu is a title used by 
members of this caste in Telugu country . Kallar is a caste but Thevar 


6 The fact of my being an Indian , though obviously a non - Tamil helped 
them to see the point of my interest in this kind of information . In sorting out 
the various castes in Ramnathpuram I am much indebted to Thurston 1909. I owe 
my framework of enquiries into caste ranking to Gough 1962 : 11-60 and Marriott 
1960 : 31-36 . 

7 Tamil country : home of the Tamil language ; occupying the whole of the 
eastern side of India south of Pulicat Lake , from the Coromandel Coast to the 
Western Ghats , that is , from Cape Comorin to the Nilgiri Hills . 
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is a title assumed by some members of this caste . Nayar, Nadar, Mut 
tarasa , and Paraiyan ( Pariah ) are castes but Poosari is a title of some of 
the members of Golla caste . 

Thus , of the thirteen castes represented in Ramnathpuram only eight 
are castes proper : 


1. Kallar ( Thevar) 
2. Vanniar ( Mudaliar , Padayachee, Kaundan ) 
3. Vellala (Kaundan , Mudaliar, Naidu ) 
4. Golla ( Poosari ) 
5. Muttarasa 
6. Nayar 
7. Nadar 
8. Paraiyan (Pariah ) 


The relative positions of these castes in a hierarchy are very difficult 
to determine , especially as their ranking is subject to great variation . 
However, according to Varna placings ( Srinivas 1963 : 63-69 ) and social 
consent the hierarchy is in the order of the above enumeration . Castes 
1 to 5 are Non - Brahman “ clean ” castes . Of these , the first three belong 
to the Kshatriya Varna or " warrior” castes and 4 to 6 to the Vaishya 
Varna or cultivator and merchant castes . Nos. 6 and 7 are unclean “ low ” 
castes and belong to the Sudra Varna . Caste No. 8 is an untouchable 
“ exterior” caste . There are no Brahmans . 

General observation of inter - caste relations suggests that the social 
cleavage between the exterior Pariah caste and the other caste groups is 
still very wide . The higher one moves in the hierarchy the wider it 
becomes. This is there despite the considerable hammering down of 
traditional caste callings into a uniform pattern of farmers , estate workers 
and “ others” in Ramnathpuram . For instance , the Pariah couple con 
sists of both man and wife working as P.W.D. workers — the man as a 
“ mandor ” ( headman ) in road construction labour . He surely has persons 
of higher caste status happily working under him . But the point is that 
in contradistinction to a high caste person in the same position his off 
the -work - social- intercourse with his high -caste subordinates is minimal . 
The restriction on inter - marriage between Pariahs and higher castes is 
absolute . Even the dwellings of the Pariah household is in a relatively 
isolated part of the Settlement. ( See Map 2. ) 

Relations between non - Brahman castes seem to be flexible . Such 
rigidity as does exist pertains almost exclusively to rules of marriage . As 
will be seen later, more or less complete adherence to the traditional cus 
tom of cross - cousin marriage keeps caste - men close together . But caste 
and sub - caste endogamy is not a function of cross - cousin marriage alone . 
Our data shows that in cases of non - cross - cousin marriages in these caste 
groups the spouses were nevertheless from the same caste . This was 
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stated to be also the ideal pattern by a large member of informants. 

Little realising the contradition inherent in their statement , these 
very persons also felt caste to be of no significance in Ramnathpuram . 
Probably what they had at the top of their thinking was the practice of 
caste in eating together, acceptance of water , etc. There was not a single 
case of inter - caste marriage in Ramnathpuram and the only instance of 
inter - ethnic marriage was where a son had taken a Chinese bride after 
the death of his first wife who belonged to his own caste. It is significant 
that this man is a taxi - driver and thus belongs more to the towns than to 
Ramnathpuram or even the nearby estates of kampongs ( villages ). 

MARRIAGE. Table 6 shows that the total number of marriages in 
Ramnathpuram today is 67. Of these , 65 ( 97 % ) are monogamous and 2 
( 3 % ) bigamous . The majority of monogamous marriages are first 
marriages, but 18 are singled marriages ( death of either spouse ) and 5 are 
remarriages of singled persons . The ratio of widows to widowers is in 
the proportion of 7 : 3 while the ratio of their remarried counterparts is 
practically reversed , 2 : 8 . There is only one remarried widow and she 
belongs to the Paraiyan caste . Most other Tamil castes place a restric 
tion on this kind of second marriage . The widowers of none of the castes 
are so restricted and since they would usually have consolidated their 
economic position by the time of the death of their first wife , find it easy 
to afford a second marriage . Due to similar economic reasons and per 
mission for multiple marriages in a number of Tamil castes , polygamy 
may also be expected to show a high incidence . But , in fact , we find 
only four widower re - marriages as against the still remaining 5. In the 
name of polygamy there are only two bigamous marriages. 


TABLE 6 


MARRIAGE TYPES 


MONOGAMOUS 


BIGAMOUS 


Singled Marriages 


Remarriages 


Widows 


Widowers 


GrandTotal 


GrandTotal 


Total 


Total 


42 * 


42 


13 


5 


18 


1 


4 


5 


65 


21 


2 


67 


63 % 


27 % 


7 % 97 % 


3 % 100 % 


A look at Table 6 shows that the total number of married couples in 
Ramnathpuram is 49. The socio - geographical radius of the marriages 


* Wife in one marriage staying in India for treatment, not included in the census . 
† First wife in one marriage staying in India for looking after land , not included 

in the census . 
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is shown by their distribution into four locality -categories of the incom 
ing spouses. All present marriages have been divided into categories 
" A " , " Household Head s marriages” and “ B ” , “ Other Marriages in the 
Household ” . ( See Table 7. ) 


TABLE 7 


MARRIAGE RADIUS 


Present 
Marriages 


Settlement 


Elsewherein 
Malaya 


Estate 


India 


Total 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


" A ” Household Head s 

marriages 


3 


6 


14 


29 


2 


4 


16 


33 


35 


72 


“ B ” Other marriages 


3 


6 


8 


16 


1 2 


2 


4 


14 


28 


Total 


6 


12 


22 


45 


3 


6 


1 


18 


. 


37 


49 100 


Of all present marriages 63 % were contracted in Malaya and 37 % 
in India . 72 % of the total marriages belong to category “ A ” and the 
remaining 28 % to category “ B ” . The total number of “ Settlement” and 
“ Elsewhere in Malaya ” marriages is not appreciably different in each of 
the categories “ A ” and “ B ” . On the other hand , the relative proportions 
of “ India ” marriages to “ Estate " marriages are found to differ consider 
ably as between categories “ A ” and “ B ” . 45 % of the present marriages 
in Ramnathpuram are “ Estate ” marriages , 29 % of which belong to cat 
egory “ A ” and 16 % to the category “ B ” . 37 % of the total marriages are 
" India " marriages of which 33 % belong to the category “ A ” and 4 % to 
the category “ B ” . It is thus seen that while the net difference between 
estate marriages and India marriages in category “ A ” is -4 % , in cat 
egory “ B ” it is + 12 % . In other words , of the total present marriages in 
Ramnathpuram , the number of estate marriages is 18 % higher in 
category of “ Other marriages ” than in that of “ Household Head s Marri 
ages ". In the reverse situation , i.e. in category “ A ” compared with 
category “ B ” we find a 4 % margin in favour of India marriages over 
estate marriages. In the total number of cases the margin is clearly more 
favourable to estate marriages , and since category “ A ” is a relatively 
fixed category while category “ B ” is amenable to much expansion we 
may venture to predict that the number of estate marriages will increase 
in Ramnathpuram.8 


8 It should , however, be mentioned that the present and potential preponder 
ce of " estate ” marriages does not imply a restriction in the " social space " of 
Tamil marriages in Ramnathpuram . In contradistinction to the pattern of marri 
age - alliances of Non - Brahman castes within the narrow locality of related villages 
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However , this tendency in itself does not lead to the weakening of 
traditional rules of caste and subcaste endogamy and of preferential 
cross - cousin marriage among the South Indian castes represented there. 
The factors of geographical proximity to India , the erstwhile village 
based system of recruiting both men and women to work on Malayan 
estates and special concessions in the Immigration Laws to permit visits 
to India for purposes of marriage or bringing the family have all com 
bined to keep the possibility of taking a spouse from India still open . 
Moreover, even though marriages may overwhelmingly take place be 
tween Malayan Indians, some of the castes have immigrated and 
reproduced sufficiently to allow strict adherence to the practice of cross 
cousin marriage as in India . Although detailed investigation into the 
matter was not possible , it seems that nearly 70 % of the present marri 
ages in Ramnathpuram are either with mother s brother s daughter or 
father s sister s daughter irrespective of the fact where the marriages 
took place. Perhaps, the observing of traditional marriage rules in 
locally arranged marriages is manifest more in a landholding community 
such as we are dealing with . But a definitive answer must await the 
processing of comparative material from an estate . 

In assessing the residential pattern of present day married couples 
( Barnes 1960 : 850-866 ) in Ramnathpuram , it is important to bear in 
mind that the settlement area was originally cleared and settled by un 
employed persons with small nuclear families . Some of these people are 
only now growing old and their children are getting to be of marriageable 
ages . It is these local old men and other old and retired parents intro 
duced into the Settlement by later immigrants who constituted the stable 
element in the population . There has always been a tendency for the 
younger couples to settle neolocally outside Ramnathpuram , especially 
on estates . Thus the majority of the 30 ( 61 % ) neolocally residing 
couples are of the former description while 17 ( 35 % ) patrivirilocally re 
siding couples may be said to constitute an unstable element in the 
population . The one ( 2 % ) couple residing patriuxorilocally is there due 
to unemployment and there is a clear chance of their moving out and 
settling neolocally at the first available opportunity. The bridegroom of 
the only couple residing avunculovirilocally was brought up by his 
mother s brother and eventually married his daughter . After the death 
of his mother s brother , he has taken charge as de facto head of the 
household although the land is still in his wife s name and his mother s 
brother s wife ( also his mother - in - law ) is still alive and active. Since 
he is quite well off and has got to stay in the Settlement, he is busy 
playing his cards right in Ramnathpuram politics to which we refer in 
another section . 


in Tanjore (Gough 1956 : 826 ) “ estate ” marriages in Ramnathpuram may be con 
tracted over the entire area of Tamil concentration from the northern to the 
southern tip of the Malayan West Coast. 
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FAMILY AND KINSHIP . The structure of the family in Ramnath 
puram agrees with that of marriage and combines with the latter to 
define the nature and extent of kinship ties in the total social structure . 
At this stage we may define the exact meaning in which the terms 
“ residential unit ” , “ household ” and “ family ” are used here . A resi 
dential unit consists of one or more than one nearby dwellings of in 
habitants who share a common kitchen . A household is characterised 
in addition by persons who share a common purse also . A widely 
accepted definition of the family on the other hand , describes it as “ a 
social group characterised by common residence , economic co -operation 
and reproduction . ( Further ), it includes adults of both sexes , at least 
two of whom maintain a socially approved sexual relationship , and one 
or more children , own or adopted , of the sexually cohabiting indivi 
duals .” ( Murdock 1949 : 1 ) The application of this definition to our data 
shows a small number of families in Ramnathpuram ; hence the inade 
quacy of the family unit for an analysis of social relationships. On the 
other hand , the “ household " is the effective socio -economic unit and it 
subsumes the family in Ramnathpuram . 

The total number of households is 53. This excludes one residential 
unit consisting of 7 toddy - tappers — all unrelated single men - which 


TABLE 8 


HOUSEHOLD SIZE AND HOUSEHOLD HEAD 


HOUSEHOLDS WITH 


Persons in 
Household 


Number of Households 


No. 


% 


Male Heads 
No. 

% 


Female Heads 
No. 

% 


2 


4 


2 


4 


2 


4 


1 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
20 


9 
1 
6 
4 
3 
6 
4 
6 
2 
4 
4 
2 
1 
1 


16 

2 
11 
8 
5 
11 

8 
11 
4 
8 
8 
4 
2 
2 


7 
1 
4 
4 
1 
6 
3 
5 
2 
4 
1 
2 


12 
2 
8 
8 
2 
11 
5 
9 
4 
8 
2 
4 


1 
1 


2 
2 


Iliul 
Inn 


3 


- 


1 


2 


Totals 


53 


100 


41 


77 


12 


23 
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TABLE 9 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF HOUSEHOLDS INTO THREE SIZE CATEGORIES 


Size Category 


Number of Households 


% 


CURAT 


- 


1 - 5 
6 — 10 
11 -- 20 
1 — 20 


23 
22 

8 
53 


43 
42 
15 
100 


312 


is not covered by our definition of a “ household ” . The size - range of 
households is 1 to 20 persons. Table 8 gives the distribution of house 
holds in Ramnathpuram by household - size and sex of household head. 
The head of the household is the person in whose name land is held 
and / or who controls the family purse . 

In Table 8 it is noted that the largest number of households are of 
single persons and Table 9 further shows that while small ( 1-5 ) and 
medium ( 6-10 ) sized households constitute 85 % of the total only 15 % 
may be termed large - sized ( 11-20 ) . It has earlier been noted that this 
reduction of those able - bodied persons who can earn better by living 
and working elsewhere . Numerous 1 , 2 and 3 person households belong 
to old men and women some with grandchildren to widows and 
widowers and to such persons who are working in Ramnathpuram for 
a short time . In the middle - sized households , direct dependence on 
estate work is maximum and their young married and unmarried are on 
the lookout for more lucrative outside openings. The developmental 
cycle of such households is thus in the direction of their size - reduction . 
In really large - sized households , it is the number of children below 12 
which is greatest . In such households needs and income aspirations 
have to be limited , attachment to land provides a more stable source of 
regular earning and there are obvious discomforts and inconveniences 
attendant upon the movement of a large unit . The process of further 
development of such households is not easily perceived . It will depend 
largely on the relative opportunities in the Settlement and in the neigh 
bouring areas when the age - group below 12 attains adulthood . 

It is now time to turn to the categories of kin represented in the 
household . This is attempted in Table 10 . 

To begin with the household head , we find that the majority num 
ber is that of males ( 77 % ) which is only normal in a patrilineal society . 
78 % of male household heads are living with their spouses and the re 
maining 22 % are mostly widowers and some contract workers whose 
families are staying elsewhere . However , the non - widower household 
heads in the latter category are few in number and have arrived in 
Ramnathpuram recently . The usual pattern for households with male 
heads , therefore , is for both spouses to live together if they are alive . 
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TABLE 10 


CATEGORIES OF KIN 


Category of Kin 


Male 


Number 
Female 


Total 


Percentage 


Head 
Spouse of Head 
Never Married Child 
Ever Married Child 
Spouse or Child 
Son s Child 
Daughter s Child 
Consanguineal Kin 
Affinal Kin 
Non Kin 


41 

1 
82 
14 

2 
29 
10 
1 


12 
32 
64 

3 
16 
19 
6 
1 


53 
33 
146 
17 
18 
48 
16 
2 


16 
10 
44.2 
5.1 
4.8 
14.5 
4.8 


.. 


0.6 


U1 


Total 


180 


151 


331 


100 


Although households with male heads constitute the majority, the 
number of female household heads ( 23 % ) is by no means inconsiderable. 
It is to be noted that only in one household with a female head is the 
male spouse also living . All other 12 household heads are widows. 
Two of these are single person households . Of the remaining 10 with 
widows as household heads , 2 are three person households , 2 are five 
person households, 1 is seven person , 3 are eleven persons and 1 is 
thirteen person household . The categories of kin in these households 
are mostly sons -- married and unmarried , unmarried daughters , sons 
wives , sons children , and in one household , a widowed daughter and 


her son . 


The kinship system of Ramnathpuram is three generational . The 
categories of kin present in households ( Table 10 ) are typical of a pat 
rilineal social structure . The basic unit of domestic kinship is the 
household , and this , in the majority of cases , may be described as " small" 
or " medium " in size . ( See Table 8. ) There are no non - kin in the 
households. A large number of these units correspond with the nuclear 
family and some with complete or incomplete extended family structures . 
Of all kinsmen contained in the households in Ramnathpuram the pro 
portion of the nuclear and non - nuclear kin of the head is 70.5 % and 
29.5 % respectively. 

Three households are characterised by the presence of married 
daughters . In one instance , a married daughter accompanied by her 
husband and two children came to stay with her parents in Ramnath 
puram , when her husband lost his job in the nearby Teluk Merbau Es 
tate. The son - in - law is on the look out for a job elsewhere and thus 
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their stay is of a temporary sort . The second example is that of the 
" application " of a son - in - law which is a legally recognised custom among 
South Indian castes like the Gollas . These are clearly exceptional cases , 
as are also those cases where “ consanguineal kin ” other than the spouse , 
children and grandchildren of the head are living with a household . The 
two cases in Ramnathpuram are of households where the heads un 
married brother and widowed mother are staying . The latter of these is 
also the only case where a widow is not a household head . It should be 
noted here that married sons who go out to live on estates often leave 
their children with the grandparents of the latter . There is a comparable 
pattern in India among married males working in industrial areas ad 
joining their natal village . But the difference is that in their case they 
also leave their wives in the village . In Ramnathpuram , on the other 
hand , the number of married male children and of their female spouses 
is equal , i.e. , there are no female spouses of outgoing married male 
children now living with their parents - in - law . The reason lies in the 
nature of estate jobs which in contrast to jobs in factories , provide equal 
employment opportunities for both males and females and thus result in 
the emigration of married couples who may leave their children behind . 10 

The largest cluster of kin - related adjacent households is situated on 
the left hand side along Chuah Road as one enters Ramnathpuram from 
the Chuah end . ( See Map 2. ) Here there are four households of persons 
belonging to the Vanniar Kaundar group . Two of these are households 
of two brothers and two of their sisters who have been married in two 
nearby homes . ( See Diagram 1. ) 


DIAGRAM 1 
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The second is a cluster of households lying along either sides of the un 
metalled motorable road left of Chuah Road and parallel to it . In one 
household widowed mother and daughter are living and in the adjoining 
one daughter s daughter has been married to a man of the same caste . 
There is another kinship connection but that is with a household 
elsewhere in the Settlement . This is through father s brother s daughter 
of daughter s daughter s husband . ( See Diagram 2. ) 


10 Since information was collected mainly through a sociological census no 
account of kinship roles can be given . For the same reason it will be hazardous 
to characterise as kin - groups larger or smaller clusters of kinsmen living in 
adjacent dwellings. They are best described in terms of inter- household kinship 
in Ramnathpuram . 
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DIAGRAM 2 
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Among smaller clusters is the one formed by two related households 
living next to those indicated in Diagram 1. In this case a brother has 
made a house for his nuclear family on his sister s land and near the lat 
ter s house . ( See Diagram 3. ) 


DIAGRAM 3 
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A similar arrangement has resulted in two adjacent households of rela 
tives on the other end of Ramnathpuram , along the motorable unmetal 
led road parallel to and on the extreme right hand side of Chuah Road . 
The relationship is shown in Diagram 4 . 


DIAGRAM 4 
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In between Chuah Road and the road on its right at right angles to Bukit 
Pelandok Road there is a cart track . ( See Map 2. ) The daughter of one 
of the households by the side of this track is married in another house 
hold only a few houses removed from her own . ( See Diagram 5. ) 
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DIAGRAM 5 
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Near the end of the cart track ( on the distal end from Bukit Pelandok 
Road ) there are two households of a man and his brother s son . ( See 
Diagram 6. ) 


DIAGRAM 6 
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We thus find that each of the 15 households plotted above have at least 
one kin - related household in Ramnathpuram . 


POWER STRUCTURE 


Officially , the annually elected Committee of the General Purpose 
Co -operative Society ( G.P.C.S. ) is responsible for local administration in 
Ramnathpuram . The Society has a direct nexus with District adminis 
tration in that the District Officer of Port Dickson is its ex -officio 
President, in which capacity he has the final authority of ratifying the 
Society s decisions concerning land transactions in the Settlement . By 
convention , the elected Chairman of the G.P.C.S. also represents Ram 
nathpuram as its ketua kampong ( village headman ) in the Jimah Local 
Council at Chuah . Even today the deliberations of some of the meetings 
of the G.P.C.S. are supervised by the Senior Indian Co - operative Officer, 
Negri Sembilan , although the frequency of his participation has declined 
with the reduction in the number of his inspection - visits to Ramnath 
puram . The Secretary of the G.P.C.S. Committee convenes a general 
meeting of the Society at least once every month ; all issues are publicly 
debated but members of the Committee , as elected representatives of the 
people, reserve the right of final decisions . To a large degree , therefore, 
the Committee of the G.P.C.S. reflects community power structure in 
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Ramnathpuram . A study of the changes in its composition constitutes 
one approach to the understanding of political dynamics in the com 
munity . 

The first Chairman of the Committee , by popular unanimous vote , 
was Suppiah . With his six annually elected Committee members , Sup 
piah remained in office until 1946. The reason for his long run of leader 
ship lay in Suppiah s initiative and organising ability . Before taking up 
the cause of an Indian Settlement , Suppiah had been a drainage and re 
planting contractor on an oil palm estate and later , a mandore ( foreman ) 
on another estate of Ramnathpuram region . As someone who had 
negotiated with government officials for the grant of land in Ramnath 
puram and appeared on the behalf of settlers in Banting Court when the 
Settlement appeared imminent, Suppiah was well - known as the settlers 
leader . He worked in close collaboration with the first Indian Co -oper 
ative Officer in Seremban , and the fact that they both belonged to the 
same caste seems to have been a help . Unfortunately , minutes of the 
pre -war G.P.C.S. meetings could not be obtained ; some of these were 
destroyed , others sent to India .11 As revealed from interviews, the pro 
blems debated in this community forum during the early period centred 
largely on the sale and transfer of land , litigation over family land , re 
quisitioning of expert agricultural advice , celebration of festivals and the 
maintenance of the school and temple . Paradoxical as it may seem , 
forces of unsettlement, beginning with the Depression and culminating in 
the Japanese Occupation , marked the first fifteen years of the Settlement. 
To have held the community together in such excruciating circumstances 
was certainly an act of dynamic leadership for which Suppiah was per 
sonally rewarded in terms of getting himself entrenched into an econo 
mically secure position in the Settlement . Under his chairmanship , the 
G.P.C.S. worked as a powerful agency of social control; the temple 
treasury was maintained through fines imposed on miscreants in the com 
munity . One man found guilty of cutting firewood from trees on another 
man s land , upon refusal to pay the fine , was excommunicated from 
Ramnathpuram and his land was auctioned by the G.P.C.S. 

In the heyday of Suppiah and his men , the power structure in 
Ramnathpuram was not founded on an overtly economic base . In their 
ownership of land all settlers stood on a footing of equality and they all 
passed through the same economic vicissitudes . This is not to deny the 
economic discrepancy that would have existed between one household 
and another due, among other things, to variations in size and the num 
ber of economically active persons in the domestic group , the practice of 
subsidiary occupations or gains in land owing to the death or emigration 


11 There is reason to believe that Suppiah s leadership of the Settlement was 
heavily India - oriented . He showed me with pride copies of letters he wrote to 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru ( later Indian Prime Minister ) apprising him of the 
gress made by the Indian Settlement. For a comparable pattern of “ Indian 
nationalism ” among Malayan Indian labourers on a rubber estate, see Jain 1963 . 
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of kinsmen . Nevertheless , the overall economic and political instability 
during the formative period of Ramnathpuram inhibited the growth of a 
competitive class structure among settlers . In this phase the rehabilita 
tion of unemployed people assumed top priority . The G.P.C.S. working 
under the direct guidance and supervision of the Indian Co -operative 
Officer assumed almost complete control over all internal affairs of the 
community , and , to all appearances , the ideal of co - operation had been 
translated into practice in Ramnathpuram . 

The Reoccupation marked the first beginnings of a stable community 
life in Ramnathpuram . However , the fruits of his hard - won stability 
were not to be reaped by the original settlers but by certain new - comers 
who had bought land by choice rather than through sheer necessity. By 
and large, these new - comers were younger men , skilled small - scale entre 
preneurs, who came to exploit more systematically the resource potential 
of Ramnathpuram . They consolidated their economic superiority 
through a network of political alliances inside and outside Ramnath 
puram , formed themselves into a unity in opposition to Suppiah , and 
gradually succeeded in abrogating the seats of power in the Settlement. 

In a letter to the Director of Co -operation, Malaya , dated 1st May 
1946 and signed by 150 members of the G.P.C.S. it was alleged that , “ As 
S. Suppiah was self - centred and was unwilling to co - operate with us and 
to work for the common benefit of our society , we expelled his chairman 
ship from our midst.” In the same letter Suppiah was charged with 
manipulating, by foul means , the grant of Rice and Price Control Licence 
in his own name. Since Suppiah had held the licence since 1941 — and 
the Indian Co - operative Officer did not interdict his management of rice 
distribution - Suppiah s removal from chairmanship did not lead to the 
cancellation of his licence . Yet , the removal of Suppiah from office, the 
tussle for the Rice and Price Licence and the open middlemanship in 
land by the new Committee Chairman were all sympotmatic of the 
change that had accrued in the community power structure . The after 
math of the war was marked by inflation . For Ramnathpuram this was 
also a period of unprecedented contacts with the outside world , especially 
the rapidly growing Chinese town of Bukit Pelandok . The model of the 
highly successful Chinese shopkeeper , financier and middleman was 
avidly emulated by the newly ambitious entrepreneurs in Ramnath 
puram . The rise of this business elite in Ramnathpuram coincided 
roughly with the departure from Seremban of the Indian Co - operative 
Officer who had been associated with the Settlement since its inception . 
The bureaucratic attitude of his successors stood in sharp contrast to the 
former officer s emotional involvement with the Settlement , especially his 
affective ties with Suppiah . The Committee of the G.P.C.S. which had 
so far been an agency of social control now approximated a business guild 
in which mutual economic gain was the new basis of power -alliance . The 
older group kept lodging reports with the Co - operative authorities about 
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ment. 


the new committee members practice of usury and profiteering but the 
Co - operative Department dismissed these reports as evidence of factional 
ism in the Settlement . 

The post - war political milieu in Ramnathpuram , as elsewhere in 
Malaya, was affected by the first stirrings of radical trade - unionism on 
estates and manufacturing enterprises . Many of the maladjusts of the 
second world war , Chinese and Indians , hatched up the belligerence 
against authority which resulted in the Emergency. The damage 
wrought by the Emergency pales into insignificance besides the tribula 
tions of the Japanese Occupation ; however , the price that Ramnathpuram 
had to pay in terms of planning away from peace - time necessities was 
considerable . Yet , it also imposed a compulsory maturity on the Settle 

A spirit of free enterprise and opportunities for individual 
entrepreneurship followed in its wake . The new economic orientation 
of the Settlement is reflected in the post - 1950 proceedings of the G.P.C.S. 
meetings . The social patronisation of the Co - operative Department be 
gan to dwindle ; on the other hand , in the same year , 1953 , as individual 
land titles were granted to all settlers , a rural Co - operative Credit Society 
( R.C.C.S. ) was inaugurated in Ramnathpuram . Since 1955 , the R.C.C.S. 
has distributed $ 40,000 among its members. Loans are made available 
to any member against his immovable property. Although at present 
there are only 15 members of the R.C.C.S. , it is expected that the benefits 
of joining the Society -- especially the possibility through loans of com 
peting with the Chinese evenly in an open market will soon attract 
other settlers. As evidence of the ascendency of the economic elite in 
community power - structure, the continuing President of the R.C.C.S. 
since 1953 is also the Chairman of the G.P.C.S. 

Today Suppiah is very nearly without any firm allies in the Settle 
ment . Perhaps his refusal to give his coconut trees for toddy tapping, 
while all others are deriving regular profit by leasing theirs to the toddy 
contractor , is symbolic of his last - ditch stand for a lost ideology in a 
changed world . 12 


CONCLUSION 

In the old colonial system there were politico - legal sanctions to 
immobilize the potential labour force in a situation of " closed resources " 
( Wolf and Mintz 1957 : 385 ) . In the changed circumstances nationali 
sation , amounting to the liquidation of the plantation system , may not be 
feasible but certain basic liberties must be granted to labourers who had 
suffered disabilities in a colonial regime. The need is real where the 


12 I am deeply conscious of that fact that my summary of power structure 
in Ramnathpuram is suggestive rather than definitive. The short period of my 
fieldwork in Ramnathpuram and closer rapport with the older group in Settle 
ment politics are responsible for this inadequacy . I believe that research into the 
political process in the community will be most rewarding for further illumination 
of the diagnosis and prescription offered in this paper , 
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government is faced with a situation of plural society and is interested 
in making this plurality function towards the creation of an industrialised 
modern nation . This aim is difficult to achieve without securing the 
loyalty of all citizens in the country and , as in Malaya , without 
the Malayanisation13 of the country s immigrant population . With the 
South Indian strand in the Federation s population special care is needed 
because of their obvious and tangible dependence on India which stands 
in sharp contrast to the real or alleged emotional dependence of 
the Chinese on China . The idea of the estate -worker farmer can go a 
long way towards the realisation of the integrationist goal . A stake in 
land has many stabilising correlates ; not the least important among them 
being increased possibilities of saving and investment by estate workers 
in Malaya and for Malaya . The “ Ramnathpuram Experiment” was not 
visualised as such and the initiating conditions of the Settlement were 
special . Yet , the label sticks because the community s response to 
changing economic conditions is by no means unclear ; important lessons 
can be learnt from this experience in implementing settlement program 
mes today. 

Our analysis shows that the majority of households in Ramnath 
puram combine agriculture with estate work , and therein lies the great 
merit of a solution advocating the inauguration of Indian Settlements in 
the present Malayan context also . A solution like this one does not base 
itself on spuriously apocalyptic warnings of a rubber doom ; at the same 
time , it gives the rural Malayan Indian time and opportunity to prepare 
for every eventuality . In doing so , it also serves the great cause of 
Malayanisation by helping these Indians to plan their future in Malaya . 
Economically , land absorbs ideally and with dividends small capital 
savings such as an estate worker - cum - farmer will be encouraged to make 
and which , by the resident estate worker , are either remitted to India or 
more often wasted in the capital-freezing cycle of tontine , purchase of 
jewellery and lending and borrowing from pawn shops and provision 
stores on or near estates . The problem of retired and old or incapaci 
tated estate labourers is a genuine one and a cause of strain and stress 
between the generations in an estate community. This can be minimized 
if the older generation has a home nearer than their natal village in South 
India . (Gamba 1962 : 104-107 ) 

Nevertheless , as the Ramnathpuram Experiment shows clearly , the 


13 As used here , and subsequently in this paper, the term “ Malayanisation " 
has a wider connotation than hitherto employed in literature on Malaya . In the 
restricted usage the term has been employed either in a bureaucratic sense , to 
mean the substitution of the European and expatriate staff by indigenous recruit 
ment to government and public services (Tilman 1964 :63) or in the sense of 
creating local economic expertise ( IBRD Report 1955 ) . The real problem , how 
ever , as Silcock ( 1961 :57 ) aptly puts it, is that of separating " technique from 
cultural assimilation ” . In our sense , thus , Malayanisation refers to the progres 
sive development of elements of common culture and world - view among the 
people of Malaya . 
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mere provision of small plots of agricultural land to ex - estate labourers 
is insufficient to create a stable rural community of South Indians in 
Malaya . From the beginning, the Settlement was hounded by three 
major problems : 


1. The small size of farms with no opportunities for expansion. 
2. Soil infertility . 
3. Attraction of outside jobs , especially among the youth . 


The first two problems can be solved with relative ease ; through 
better planning; allocation of more land to successful farmers and the 
provision of economic , rather than mainly social , services by the Co 
operative Department. However, even when they have been provided 
with organisational safeguards against ungainful participation in the 
wider economy , a relatively small number of settlers — old and retired 
people and seasoned entrepreneurs would be expected to make Ram 
nathpuram their permanent home . This brings us to the important 
question of present opportunities and aspirations of the Ramnathpuram 
youth . The majority of the population consists of children who are 
either already receiving education or will do so in the near future . How 
are these young people -- attaining various levels of education – going 
to be absorbed , socially and economically , in the Settlement ? The pro 
blem has not yet come to a head because the majority of married sons in 
the three - generational society of Ramnathpuram are either uneducated 
or have been educated up to the Primary level only . As noted in the 
foregoing discussion , large numbers of such young men and women emi 
grate at the first available opportunity to seek employment in towns and 
estates . This trend is strikingly reflected in the small size of the 
household unit in Ramnathpuram . What happens when employment 
opportunities in estates become much reduced and the number of educat 
ed young people increases ? In realistic terms this is 
the future which Indians in Malaya should be prepared to face . The 
former possibility is indicated by the planters strategem to further 
rationalise rubber production in face of competition from synthetic rub 
ber and pressure for higher wages by the union . The latter can be well 
discerned in the government s solicitude for providing more education 
and the labourers enthusiastic response in availing the facilities 
offered . 14 

The solution has to be framed in the widest terms of a plural society 
and with submission to the fact that equality of treatment for citizens of 
all races with special preference for the majority race are the stated limits 
within which the Malayan government can operate . The plan of opening 
up settlements for Indian estate workers - cum - farmers does not transgress 


very much 


14 For a discussion of another community of overseas Indians facing a similar 
problem , see Benedict , 1958 . 
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these limits , at the same time , in fact , it can be made to facilitate the 
diversification of agriculture which is one of the sure planks in Malaya s 
economic planning for the future. Further , such agricultural settlements 
can achieve harmony for the rural Malayan Indian community and for 
the Malayan nation as a whole if due account is taken of the needs and 
aspirations of the educated and uneducated youth . Although this sec 
tion of the paper extends an invitation to the trained economist for 
complementary findings and suggestions , there seem to me to be good 
a priori reasons for advocating a further extension of the experiment. It 
is here suggested that agricultural settlements for Malayan Indians ( and 
for that matter , for any other ethnic group too ) be envisaged as the nuclei 
for a gradual transition from the field to the factory. This would be in 
keeping with the second main plank of Malayan economic planning, 
namely , industrialisation . The success of the National Land Develop 
ment Finance Co - operative among estate labourers is a valuable pointer 
in the direction of effecting planned changes. It shows that a portion of 
the earning of estate workers can be pooled to launch co - operative ven 
tures , and the idea which has so far been applied to the buying of rubber 
estates can be extended to the initiation of rubber goods manufacturing 
units . It will be an immense advantage if such industrial units , some of 
which at least are owned by the labourers own co - operatives , are located 
close to their agricultural settlements. Direct participation by farmer 
cum - labourers can be further ensured if the government co -ordinates in 
a five - year plan the opening up of agricultural settlements and training 
of supervisory and even engineering personnel of these factories - to - be 
from amongst the estate workers and settlers educated children . The 
uneducated ones may choose between working in the factories, on estates 
or on their own farms . 

In the implementation of such a scheme as outlined above , the 
features of traditional South Indian social structure in Ramnathpuram 
would not be a hindrance . Indeed , the progressive break - up of caste 
prejudices combined with the retention of marital preference for cross 
cousins makes for a well- knit community without any of the disabilities 
attendant upon a built - in hierarchical social order . In Ramnathpuram 
the centrifugality of the youth has threatened family integration , but a 
plan where aspirational cleavage between generations can be accom 
modated , both generations are likely to become Malayanised . A plan 
with such wide national implications, if adopted , will have to be handled 
with imagination and skill . Hope is there because it is in Malaya that 
New Villages have been created and the Rural and Industrial Develop 
ment Authority has taken rapid strides for the amelioration of Malay 
peasantry . 
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TAMIL AND OTHER INDIAN CONVICTS IN THE 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS , A.D. 1790 - 18731 


KERNIAL SINGH SANDHU 


The object of the punishment as far as it affects the parties 
( convicts ) must be the reclaiming them from their bad 

SIR STAMFORD RAFFLES2 


habits ... 


... Prison labour .... is not the less reforming for being 
profitable ... 

JEREMY BENTHAM3 


When Lord Cornwallis arrived in India in 1786 , to take up his post as 
Governor - General, he found that inefficiency, corruption and cruelty , 
including the forfeiture of limbs , were common features of indigenous 
criminal law courts . Quite apart from various other considerations , he 
saw that an effective deterrent was urgently needed to halt the deprada 
tions of such desperadoes as dacoits. At the same time this deterrent 
would have to be compatible with his sense of justice based on English 
law . 

The idea of transportation , which had been gaining ground just 
about this time amongst the resident Europeans, to the Company s pos 
sessions in the East , appeared to be just the solution needed . In the first 
place, to be sent across the kale pani in a jatha junaza or “ living tomb ” , 
as the convict ships were subsequently called , was considered a fate 
worse than death itself by many Indians . Besides the human being s 
usual terrors of exile and incarceration in a distant foreign land , to the 
orthodox , especially high caste , Hindu transportation across the sea car 
ried with it not only expulsion from caste but also a dread of pain and 
anguish in the life after. Secondly , transportation to such " a remote 


1 Besides the Indians , some Ceylonese , Chinese and European convicts were 
also transported to the Straits Settlements during this period . However, compared 
with the Indians, their numbers were small ; Indians generally formed more than 
85 per cent. of the total transmarine convict population of the Colony during its 
tenure as a penal station . 

Following agitation by the resident European population , transportation of 
European , Chinese and Ceylonese convicts ceased in 1854, 1856 and 1873 respec 
tively ( SSR, S23 , 1856 , items 39 , 189 ; 10 : JP , 20.10.1854 ; SSAR 1859-60 , pp . 197 
206 ; C.O. 273, 66 , 1873 , 22.4.1873 ). 

2 J. F. A. MCNAIR, Prisoners Their Own Warders (Westminster, 1899 ), p . 4 . 
3 MCNAIR , op . cit . , p. 164 . 
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place " as Penang of sardar dacoits would enable the authorities to dis 
solve gangs and check their depradations. Thirdly , without unduly 
disturbing the political status quo , it would obviate some of the brutalities 
inherent in the local legal machinery . Finally , there was the problem 
of justice with regard to the brāhmaṇas. So deep were the traditional 
prejudices that brāhmaṇs should not be ( under Manu - smrti) executed 
or wounded that they escaped execution even under contemporary Mus 
lim law . The British were in a quandry : execution of brāhmaṇas would 
in all probability offend the religious susceptibilities of the brāhmanas 
and Hindu society in general. At the same time a known murderer could 
not be allowed to go free. Transportation offered a solution to this 
dilemma . If brāhmaṇa murderers were transported to Penang, or to some 
other such place , so that their relatives would never hear of them , the 
terror of “ a real banishment ” would be an effective deterrent to would -be 
murderers. Moreover , it would not be contrary to the Code of Manu , 
which allowed banishment. Accordingly , in 1788 , the Governor - General 
in Council recommended that persons sentenced to life or seven or more 
years imprisonment and those who were to forfeit their limbs should 
henceforth be transported to Penang or other such place . This was fol 
lowed in the next year with a decree warning brāhmanas that if convicted 
of murder in the future they would be sentenced to transportation.4 

By this time the first effort to get Indian convicts to Penang had 
already been made . In June , 1787 an enterprising Calcutta resident 
named Crucifix suggested that Penang might be “ a convenient dumping 
ground " for convicts who , he considered , should be given to him for a 
term of some years and made to work for his private profit on the land . 
But this was not accepted by the Government . The reasons for the 
refusal are unstated but were in all probability connected more with the 
timing and the terms of the offer than anything against the principle of 
transportation , as this mode of punishment was already in vogue in Eng 
land . This assumption appears to be borne out by the fact that in 
January , 1789 — by which time , unlike in June, 1787 , transportation to 
Penang as a form of punishment had been finally decided upon the 
Governor - General gave permission to one Mr. Julius Griffith to transport 
twenty dacoits from Bengal to Penang . He could employ them there for 
a period of three years for his own profit with certain conditions relating 
to their treatment . However , whether Julius Griffith did in fact bring 
these convicts to Penang is unknown , the first verifiable convict entry in 
to Penang being that of two men , named Eyeno Deen Sheikdar and 
Mohamed Heiant, sent by the Governor -General in March , 1790. Both 


4 N. MAJUMDAR , Justice and Police in Bengal, 1765-1793 (Calcutta , 1960 ) , 
pp . 235-333 . 

5 A. ASPINALL , Cornwallis in Bengal (Manchester, 1931 ) p . 203 . 

6 SSFR , 4 ( 1789-1791 ) , 30.1.1789 ; MAJUMDAR, op . cit . , p. 272 ; ASPINALL , op . 
cit . , p . 203 . 
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these convicts were under sentence of “ perpetual confinement ” and were 
to be maintained in Penang at the expense of the Island s Government. 
To offset some of this expenditure the Penang authorities were free to 
employ the convicts in any manner they thought proper. 

Before many convicts had been sent to Penang, however , in 1793 the 
place of transportation for Indian convicts was changed to the Anda 
mans ; but in 1796 , when the British settlement at those Islands was 
withdrawn , the convicts transported thither were removed to Penang . 
From that time , with the exception of the years 1811 to 1813 when the 
punishment of transportation was suspended in India , till 1860 , when 
Indian convicts ceased to be sent to the Straits Settlements, a number of 
Indian convicts arrived in Penang every year.8 

When the British gave up their settlement at Bencoolen , Sumatra , 
in 1825 , following the Anglo - Dutch Treaty of 1824 , Singapore too was 
pressed into service as a penal station to accommodate some 600 Indian 
convicts then in Bencoolen , another of the Company s “ Botany Bays of 
India ” . The first batch of these convicts arrived in the Lion City in 
April , 1825. The others followed soon after . Subsequently Singapore 
also began to receive convicts direct from India itself . This practice 
continued till the final cessation of the movement in 1860.9 

Malacca got its first group of Indian convicts in 1805 , when “ two 
complete companies ” , consisting of some 100 men and four overseers, 
were sent from Penang to help in the destruction of the Dutch fort and 
other fortifications. But this proved to be only a temporary stay, ceasing 
with the return of Malacca to the Dutch in 1808. However, Malacca did 
finally become an official penal colony seventeen years later when it re 
ceived its first “ official” consignment of convicts from Penang. Thence 
forth it , too , joined Singapore and Penang as an annual recipient of those 
deported from India . 10 

Exactly how many Indian convicts entered the Straits Settlements 
during their entire tenure as penal stations is unknown , no continuous 
records being maintained of the number of arrivals in any one number 
of arrivals in the early 1820 s and the late 1850 s , it would appear that, 
besides the 600 transferred from Bencoolen , some 15,000 Indian convicts 
may have reached the Straits Settlements from India between 1990 and 
1860 , at an average of about 200 arrivals per year. 11 

The regional provenance of the convicts is equally poorly document 
ed , but an examination of the evidence at hand suggests that although 


7 SSFR , 94 ( 1824 ), 15.4.1824 . 
8 PP , XL (1862 ), Paper No. 12 , p . 56 ; SSFR , 94 ( 1824 ), 15.4.1824 . 

9 SSFR , 100 ( 1825 ) , 13.3.1825 ; C. B. BUCKLEY, An anecdotal history of old 
times in Singapore, 2 vols. ( Singapore, 1902 ), Vol. 1 , p . 180 ; McNair , op . cit . , pp . 
38-41 . 

10 PLCSS 1870 , pp . 114-21 . 

11 SSFR , 94 (1824 ), 15.4.1824 ; SSAR 1859-60, pp . 197-8 ; PP , XL ( 1862 ) , Paper 
No. 12 , pp . 11-6 . 
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most parts of the Indian subcontinent contributed their share of felonry, 
the majority of them were from the Bengal Presidency , that is the lower 
Ganges- Brahmaputra basin . This was certainly the case till the early 
1820 s, when “ Bengalis " formed nearly two - thirds of the total convict 
population of the Straits . 12 

Some female Indian convicts were also sent to the Straits Settlements . 
However, they were comparatively few in number , seldom exceeding two 
hundred in any one year.13 

Almost every strata of Indian society was represented amongst the 
convicts , including Benares brāhmaṇas, Sikh and Dogra ksatriyas, Chet 
tiar , Bengali and Parsi financiers and ryots and untouchables from the 
various parts of the subcontinent.14 

Most of the convicts appeared to have been sentenced for such 
crimes as thuggee , dacoity, robbery , “ professional poisoning ” and mur 
der . There were also some political prisoners and , after 1857 , some 
mutineers. More than three - quarters of the convicts were those senten 
ced to transportation for life , the remainder being those serving terms 
ranging from seven to twenty - five years.15 

The management of the convicts in the Straits was both liberal and 
effective . The whole tenor of their treatment was more in the spirit of 
such measures as those introduced in Norfolk Island by Captain Alex 
ander Maconochie , than anything in contemporary India . 16 While serving 
their sentence the convicts were taught useful trades . Beginning from 
the 1820 s , they were divided into six classes . The first class consisted 
of trustworthy convicts allowed out of jail on ticket of leave. Other than 
that they had to attend muster on the first of every month , and had to 
keep the Superintendent of Convicts informed of their place of residence, 
and were bound to sleep in it every night, there were few restrictions 
on their place of residence or work within each territory. 

The second class comprised the convict petty officers, both male and 
female , and those employed in hospitals and public offices. They were 
allowed to go out of jail during and after working hours, but had to re 
port at a 8.00 p.m , roll - call daily and , except for those working in hos 
pitals or other similar special duties , were required to sleep in prison at 
night . 


12 Ibid . 
13 Ibid . 

14 SSFR , 94 ( 1824 ), 15.4.1824 ; MCNAIR , op . cit . , p . 89 ; S. K. SINGH , and M. L. 
AHLUWALIA , Punjab s Pioneer Freedom Fighters (Calcutta , 1963 ), pp . 42-54 . 

15 SSFR , 94 ( 1824 ), 15.4.1824 ; MCNAIR , op . cit ., p . 146 ; PP , XL ( 1862), Paper 
No. 12 , p . 7 ; SINGH and AHLUWALIA , op . cit . , pp . 42-54 . 

16 J. V. BARRY, Alexander Maconochie of Norfolk Island (Melbourne, 1958 ) , 
pp . 69 ff .; C. M. TURNBULL, " The movement to remove the Straits Settlements from 
the control of India , culminating in the transfer to the Colonial Office in 1867 " , 
Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of London , 1962 , pp . 101-2 ; C. T. Saw , 
" Transported Indian Convicts in Singapore, 1825-1873 " , unpublished Academic 
Exercise . University of Malaya , Singapore , 1955 , pp . 18-26; SSFR , 94 (1824 ), 

; op 84 
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The third class was composed of convicts employed on roads and 
public works. Some of these convicts worked in the country , in which 
case they were housed in temporary jail accommodation at their place 
of employment. Those in the town , provided they were of approved con 
duct, were allowed to be out of jail after working hours , until 6.00 p.m. 

The fourth class was made up of convicts newly arrived , and those 
degraded from other classes or promoted from the fifth class . They were 
not allowed to leave the prison except for work . 

The fifth class was a “ punishment class ” consisting of convicts de 
graded from the higher classes , and such as required more than ordinary 
vigilance to prevent escape , or regarding whom special instructions had 
been received from India . They too were not allowed to leave prison 
except for work . 

The sixth class was comprised of invalids and superannuated con 
victs . 

The superannuated men were exempt from all work while some of 
the others were employed for such light work as sweeping and caretaking 
of Government bungalows . Until granted ticket of leave , all female con 
victs belonged to this class. 17 

In terms of employment , many ticket of leave men and women 
worked for wages for private employers, such as planters . Some became 
gardeners , syces and domestic servants . Others either took up such 
pursuits as tailoring , shikar or well - digging or , once they had saved suffi 
cient , set up their own farms, dairies , forges , cart and furniture making 
and other such enterprises. 

The rest of the convicts were almost wholly employed in Govern 
ment undertakings in a variety of roles including snake and tiger killers , 
firemen , punka - pullers , canal, well- and grave -diggers, drain and road 
makers, bridge -builders, brick and tile kiln operators, lime and charcoal 
burners , bricklayers and plasterers, masons , carpenters, tailors , weavers , 
blacksmiths, basket and furniture makers, coopers, painters , gardeners and 
syces , shoe and sandal makers , wheelwrights, boatmen , signalmen , nurses, 
orderlies , master - builders , draughtsmen , printers and scavengers.I 

Despite the obvious usefulness of convict labour there was a steady 
undercurrent of resentment amongst the local British residents against the 
use of the Straits Settlements as dumping grounds for the " concentrated 


18 


17 There was another group of Indian exiles which did not strictly come under 
the category of convicts. This was a number of families of Polygar feudal chiefs 
of South India . They were deported to Penang in 1800 for their part in the 
Polygar Wars of the eighteenth century . These exiles were paid stipends while 
in Penang and were allowed to move about freely on the Island. Their numbers 
were seriously decimated by disease and by 1817 there were only 15 of them sur 
viving in Penang . Within the next three years they lost another five of their num 
ber before being finally repatriated to Madras ( SSFR , 181 , 1814-1818 , 21.9.1814 ; 
6.5.1815 ; 22.11.1817 ) . 

18 SSFR , 65 ( 1818 ) , 22.1.1818 ; 94 ( 1824 ), 15.4.1824 ; SSAR 1862-3, p. 43 ; 
W. MAKEPEACE , G. E. BROOKE , and R. ST . J. BRADDELL , ( eds . ) , One hundred years 
of Singapore, 2 vols . ( London , 1921 ) , Vol . 1 , p. 283 ; MCNAIR , op. cit . , pp. 47 ff . 
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scourings of the Indian jails ”. 19 These mutterings became louder 
in the 1850 s especially following the Muslim Muharram celebrations of 
1855. At Muharram the convicts were usually given permission through 
the towns . But in 1855 there was such “ hooliganism ” that the Govern 
ment forbade such processions next year . This order was enforced in 
Malacca ; in Penang it was withdrawn for fear of the reaction of the con 
victs . In Singapore the defiant convicts overpowered the sepoy guards, 
marched through the town and planted their tabuts in front of the Resi 
dent Councillor s house . 

With previous Chinese and Indian bloody riots in mind the Europ 
ean community panicked and objections were publicly raised against not 
only the sending of Indian convicts to the Straits Settlements but also , for 
the first time , against the practice of allowing time- expired convicts to 
settle in the Straits and to permitting life convicts ticket of leave after 
sixteen years . Hasty measures passed by the Indian Government, in 
August , 1857 , to transfer " dangerous ” prisoners of “ unusual audacity and 
boldness " from the Calcutta jail to the Straits Settlements in order to 
make room for mutineer prisoners aroused further agitation and protests. 
To add to their worst fears , a number of mutineer prisoners themselves 
began to be transported to the Straits from November, 1857. One such 
party which arrived in Singapore in March , 1858 , had in fact attempted 
to seize ship en route . Some of these were heavily guarded and man 
acled while on ship but let loose in the ordinary jail in Singapore. 

This was virtually the last straw and public meetings were called 
and the decision taken to petition the Indian and British Governments 
to cease sending mutineer and other convicts to the Straits Settlements . 
To give more weight to their agitation they even deputed their members 
on leave in England to take up the cudgels, in person , against the send 
ing of convicts, in London itself.20 

As the pressure from the European residents against the presence of 
the convicts increased in intensity , the Indian Government gave in . Be 
ginning with an order in mid - 1858 to remove all mutineer prisoners from 
the Straits Settlements to the Andaman Islands , it agreed , in September , 
1860 to prohibit any further sending of Indian convicts to the Straits. 
Finally , following the British Government s decision in 1866 to transfer 
the Straits Settlements from Indian to Colonial Office control, the Indian 
authorities also agreed to remove all Indian convicts still under sentence 
to the Andamans . This was done on 8th May , 1873.21 

It remains now to sketch in the influence of the Indian convicts on 


19 SFP , 10.9.1857 ; PP , XL ( 1862 ) , Paper No. 12 , p . 5 . 

20 SFP , 6.8.1857 ; 10.9.1857 ; 1.10.1857 ; 15.10.1857 ; 19.11.1857 ; 10.12.1857 ; 
31.12.1857 ; 13.5.1858 ; 20.5.1858 ; 3.6.1858 ; ST , 22.9.1857 ; 13.10.1857 ; 5.6.1858 : 
TURNBULL , op . cit ., pp . 103-7 ; Saw , op . cit . , pp . 36-44; PP , XL ( 1862 ), Paper No. 
12 , p . 5 . 

21 C.O. 273, 27 ( 1869 ) , 1.3.1869 ; 66 ( 1873 ) , 9.5.1873 ; PP , XL ( 1862 ) , Paper 
No. 12 , p . 51 . 
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Malayan life and landscape. Beginning with Penang, special prisons, 
popularly known as “ convict lines " , were constructed in the Straits Set 
tlements to house the Indian and other convicts . Initially they were little 
more than temporary , enclosed , long wooden and thatch sheds , but were 
later replaced by more elaborate and permanent masonry enclosures , 
surrounded by high brick walls, including within them such items as 
dormitories, hospitals, cooking places for the different castes , and a 
separate ward for female prisoners ( Fig . 1 ) .22 

The largest and most ostentatious of these convict jails was that 
erected in Singapore . This was partly , probably, because by the 1830 s 
Singapore had superseded Penang as the main centre of convict con 
centration . From this time onwards there were seldom less than 2,000 
Indian convicts in the Straits Settlements in any one year. Of these 
generally more than half were in Singapore, the remainder being prin 
cipally in Penang ( Table 1 ) . 

The comparatively small number of convicts in the Straits Settle 
ments in any one year , despite the continuous flow of about 200 new 
convicts into the country each year , was mainly because the convict 
numbers were constantly decimated by an extremely high rate of deaths 
amongst them . Between the years 1820 and 1824 , for example, for every 
192 new convicts entering the Colony , there were 103 deaths in each 
year. In some years the number of deaths in fact exceeded the arrivals, 
as for instance in 1859/60 when there were 236 deaths amongst the con 
victs compared with 171 new arrivals.23 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF INDIAN CONVICTS IN THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 

1810 -- 187324 


Year 


Penang 


Malacca 


Singapore 


Total 


M 


F 


T 


M 
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M 


F T 


M 


F 


T 


. 


- 


n 


1810 
1824 
1855 
1860 
1865 
1873 


n n 1,300 

n 1,462 
n n 1,358 
1,163 93 1,256 
728 73 801 
n n n 


n 
532 
743 


lala 


n 648 

532 
2 745 
n n 


- 


n n 1,300 

n 1,462 
n n 3,845 
3,846 217 4,063 
3,152 187 3,339 

D n 1,815 


n 

1,839 
2,151 124 2,275 
1,681 112 1,793 

n no 


M = Male . F = Female . 

Female . T = Total. 
n = No information available . 


22 SSFR , 94 ( 1824) , 15.4.1824 ; MCNAIR , op . cit., pp. 39 ff. 

23 Most of the deaths , we are told by official records, were due not to any 
excessive punishment or other forms of ill-treatment but to such causes as " nos 
talgia ”, “ mental depression ” caused by their forcible removal from their native 
country and change of climate , diet and work ( SSFR , 94 , 1824 , 15.4.1824 ; SSAR 
1859-60 , pp . 197-8 ; MCNAIR , op . cit . , pp . 147-55 . ) 

24 Compiled from SSFR , 94 ( 1824 ) , 15.4.1824 ; SSAR 1859/60 1864/5 ; C.O. 
273 , 19 ( 1868), 4.6.1868 ; 66 ( 1873), 9.5.1873 ; PP, XL ( 1862 ) , Paper No. 12 , pp . 5-54 . 
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From about the beginning of the nineteenth century approximately 
10 per cent . of the Indian convicts in the Straits Settlements were set free 
at the end of their term each year . While some of these remained in the 
Straits Settlements others returned to India . Till the early 1830 s return 
passages were paid by the Indian Government for free prisoners. In 
those days some 90 per cent . of the convicts left Malaya after their terms 
expired . But since that time payment of return passages was stopped by 
the Indian Government and more and more of the Indian convicts began 
to find it difficult to go back to India . By 1838 , only about 60 per cent . 
were returning to India and by the 1860 s very few returned home at the 
end of their sentence . Then , too , not all those who returned to India 
remained there ; some of them , finding it difficult to fit back into their old 
community , came back to the Straits Settlements . In some years , as for 
example in the 1860 s , as many as 200 to 300 discharged prisoners were 
settling down in the Straits Settlements annually . Some of them married , 
either their fellow ex -prisoners or other Indians or Malays, and thereby 
contributed to the increase in both the Indian and Jawi Pekan popula 
tion . The latter is to this day still largely concentrated in the Straits Set 
tlements, particularly Penang 2 

The number of discharged prisoners settled in the Straits was 
augmented by the decision of the Indian Government to grant pardons 
to 1,815 of the prisoners scheduled to be transferred to the Andamans in 
1873. When the final shipment took place they were allowed to remain 
in the Straits Settlements. With the exception of 125 of them , who were 
sick and incapable of earning a living and were to be supported by Indian 
Government funds , the rest of these convicts were allowed to merge into 
the local population.26 

Then , from the early years of the nineteenth century there was any 
thing up to 650 convicts on ticket of leave in the Straits Settle 
ments . They , too , were allowed to , and some of them did , marry whom 
soever they could.27 

Finally , some 10-20 convicts escaped , or to use the official phrase 
" deserted ” , every year , principally into the adjoining Malay States. 
While some of them were apprehended and others perished in the 
Malayan jungles, some made good their escape and ended up as far off 
as Pahang and Kelantan . While some of these too were finally returned 
to the Straits Settlements others remained at large and eventually, pre 
sumably , also merged into the Malayan population.28 


25 SSFR , 94 ( 1824 ), 15.4.1824 ; C.O. 273, 40 ( 1870 ), 22.10.1870 ; McNair , op . 
cit., p . 145 ; J. E. NATHAN , The Census of British Malaya , 1921, ( London, 1922 ), 


p . 86 . 


26 C.O. 273 , 66 ( 1873 ) , 9.5.1873 ; MCNAIR , op . cit . , p . 183 . 

27 SSFR , 94 ( 1824 ), 15.4.1824 ; C.O. 273, 40 ( 1870 ), 22.10.1870 ; MCNAIR , op . 
cit . , pp . 143 ff .; SSAR 1865-6 , p . 62 . 

28 SSAR 1861-2 , pp . 45-6 ; SSAR 1862-3, pp . 42-4 ; SSAR 1863-4 , pp . 42-4 , 
SSAR 1864-5 ; pp . 68-72 ; SSAR 1865-6 , pp . 61-5. 

29 McNair , op . cit ., frontispiece and plate IX . 
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Fig. 1 : Convict jails in Singapore in the nineteenth century : 

Top : The original huts for convicts . 

Middle : The subsequent jail , showing the monthly muster of convicts.29 
Fig . 2a : ( Bottom ) : Indian convicts crushing stones in Singapore in th 

teenth century . 
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Fig.2b(left):St.Andrew sCathedral(Singapore):AnexampleoftheworkofIndianconvictsinSingapore. Fig.2c(right):MariammanTemple,Singapore:AnotherexampleoftheworkofIndianconvictsinSingapore.30 
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Besides their own direct contributions to the development of the 
country and supplying the necessary labour and thereby making possible 
some of the first commercial agricultural experiments of the country , the 
free and ticket of leave exiles also appear to have been innovators . For 
example , in addition to setting up their own forges , kilns and cart and 
furniture manufactories , and generally diffusing such and other skills 
amongst their neighbours , they appear to have been the first to discover 
the plas tikus palm ( Licuala acutifida) in Penang . From this palm were 
constructed walking - sticks called “ Penang lawyers ” and the process of 
preparing them scraping off the outer skin with glass prior to straight 
ening over a fire was not dissimilar to the present - day Malays making 
of Malacca canes . Several of these “ Penang lawyers” were sold by the 
convicts on the spot , and many more were exported to Europe and 
America.31 

Though the influence of the Indian free and ticket of leave exiles on 
the demography and economy of the country is undoubtedly interesting, 
nevertheless the most emphatic and lasting impression on the Malayan 
landscape was not made by them but by their compatriots in the Gov 
ernment services. We have already noted the multifarious roles of the 
convicts in the Government services and these need not all be recapitulat 
ed here . It is sufficient to say that " for years the history of ( these ) 
convicts is the history of the Public Works Department”. They have left 
an indelible imprint on the scene . Buildings like the Mariamman Hindu 
temple, St. Andrew s Cathedral and the Government House in Singapore 
are standing monuments to their skill and labour ( Fig . 2 ) .32 Perhaps we 
should invite the Governor of the Straits Settlements , Colonel Blundell , 
who was in close touch with the doings of these convicts , to sum up their 
effect on Singapore , which together with Penang , was the main beneficiary 
of the “ Convict Era " of Malaya : 


The whole of the existing roads throughout the Island .... 
every bridge in both town and country , all the existing canals , 
sea walls , jetties , piers , etc. , have been constructed by convict 
labour. But not only is the community indebted for these 
essential works to the mere manual labour of convicts , but by 
the introduction among them of a system of skilled labour , 
Singapore is indebted for works which could not otherwise have 
been sanctioned from the State funds . A church has been 
erected , every brick and every measure of lime in which has 
been made and laid by convicts , and which in architectural 
beauty, is second to no church in India . Powerful batteries have 


30 MCNAIR , op . cit . , plate XVII ; Field work . 

31 SSFR , 65 ( 1818 ), 22.1.1818 ; 94 ( 1824 ), 15.4.1824 ; SSAR 1862-3 , p . 43 ; 
MCNAIR , pp . 19-24 , 145 . 

32 MAKEPEACE , BROOKE AND BRADDELL , op . cit . , Vol . 1 , p . 283 ; JIA , V ( 1851 ) , 
pp . 1-9 ; VI ( 1852 ) , pp . 18 et seq .; McNair , op. cit . , pp . 19 ff. 
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been erected at various points ... which would have been too 
expensive for sanction if executed by free labour while by 
means of convict labour , the whole of the public buildings in 
the place ... ( were ) kept in a state of efficiency and repair with 
out exhibiting in the annual accounts any large items of 
expenditure for such necessary work ....33 
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THE YOUNG MEN S INDIAN ASSOCIATION AND THE 
INDIANS OF KUALA LUMPUR , MALAYA 1945 – 551 


M. PALANIAPPAN 


Though the Young Men s Indian Association functioned in the Malayan 
environment its sustaining force was Indian nationalism . Its activities 
catered for the Indians as a whole . The leaders were devoted to the Gan 
dhian service to the poor and the down - trodden . The founding of the 
Malayan Indian Congress and the achievement of Indian independence 
necessitated the orientation of loyalty to the country of adoption and 
domicile . The Association was almost dormant during the period of 
transition . Consequently the leadership passed on to a vigorous youthful 
group , whole activities catered exclusively for the regional Tamilian in 
terests . An attempt is made here to trace the events which led to the shift 
in orientation . 

The Indian population is concentrated in three major regions in 
Kuala Lumpur . The Sentul area with Sentul Pasar and Kasipillay Kam 
pong ( village) has the largest numerically . This is followed by the Loke 
Yew and Cheras Road area and thirdly the Bungsar and Brickfields area . 
It is not surprising to know the existence of an association since 1930 , 
catering for the diverse interests of the people of the first region. 

The circumstances and events which led to the formation of this as 
sociation appear to be both relevant and interesting . In the early 1930 s 
the nationalist feeling was at its highest peak among the Indians in the 
mother country . In fact thousands courted jail terms and were happy to 
walk in whatever the ulterior motive might have been . There was also 
free flow of immigrants between India and Malaya . Though the majority 
of the newcomers were of the labouring class there was a sprinkling of 
professionals and traders. It was natural for this small group to bring 
and introduce the nationalistic fervour in this country . The Indians being 
the minority group here and because of the tight - control exercised by the 
ruling British , the nationalistic fervour found expression in constructive 
social service . The propaganda for ‘ kathar ( rough cotton cloth ), tem 
perance and other activities which helped to re - awaken the nationalistic 


1 I wish to record my gratitude to the Registrar of Societies , Federation of 
Malaya and the Director of the National Archives for granting permission to 
utilise reference material. 
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feeling received priority treatment. Even these mild activities had to 
be carried out in the most clandestine and discreet mariner before the 
war as the leaders were threatened with banishment. The majority of 
the members and leaders being the employees of the Malayan Railways , 
a quasi -government body , it did not augur well for them to be violent or 
militaristic .? 

The Young Men s Association of Punjab , in India , was founded and 
led by a violent nationalist group . When the nature of the activities 
indulged in was fully known the British government banned this asso 
ciation . This particular institution was the model on which the Young 
Men’s Indian Association , Sentul, was conceived and founded . However 
the Malayan counterpart could not emulate the violent Punjab associa 
tion . As a result the abounding energies had to be expended in the per 
formance of concrete service . Small groups were sent , going from house 
to house , persuading the workers to lay off from toddy, send their chil 
dren to school and to keep their houses and surroundings clean . 

While some of the white collar middle - class Indians were happy and 
content to become members of the Selangor Indian Association and at 
tend dances and cocktail parties a few others — those who were in the 
professions as well as a business — chose to lead the indifferent workers 
in the Malayan Railways , Public Works Department and the Kuala Lum 
pur Municipality, who formed the majority of the members of the Young 
Men s Indian Association . 

Toddy drinking was considered as a curse by the few enlightened 
leaders, as this was the prime cause for the poverty stricken state of the 
workers . It is not wrong to say that the group viewed this as a blemish 
on the Indian community as a whole . The ‘ seva ( service ) group in its 
unobstrusive way contributed its share to the upliftment of the workers. 
The fruits of their labour were realised by the Trade Union movement 
and the reform conscious Central Dravidian Association . 

The unity of the Indians was one of the important goals of the Young 
Men s Indian Association . It was felt that petty quarrels should not be 
taken out of the bounds of the community. As such the executive com 
mittee acted as ‘panchayat and was able to settle petty quarrels which 
arose among the workers . It is well known that the working -class is very 
touchy even over minor social infringements. 

Once two active members of the ‘ seva ’ group were dismissed from 
the Malayan Railways . A member of the executive committee of the 
Association took the initiative in organising a publicity campaign in 
order to collect relief fund . At this juncture the trade union had not em 
erged as a successful bargaining body. Immediately an officer of the 
Police force issued a warning to the president of the Association not to 
indulge in socialist activities. This incident indicates the watchful eye 


2 Interview with President for 1946 - 50 . 
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the British Administration was keeping over the activities of the Young 
Men s Indian Association . 

During the Second World War , when the Japanese forces were occu 
pying Malaya , the nationalist minded , able bodied young men joined the 
Indian National Army under the leadership of Subash Chandra Bose , to 
fight for Indian independence . The older men who remained behind 
chose to lead the Indian Independence League , which was the civilian 
counterpart of the Indian National Army. The Young Men s Indian As 
sociation remained dormant till the arrival of the Allied Forces . After 
the surrender of the Japanese forces, the Indian National Army was de 
mobilised and the Indian Independence League dissolved . 

There is another very valid reason which explains why the Associa 
tion was not active during the Japanese occupation . It was quite easy to 
implicate any person who displeased another , as a spy or a stooge . The 
Japanese Military Police followed the policy of act first and investigate 
later. There was the possibility for the Japanese officers to misconstrue 
the motives of the Association . The threat of torture and possible execu 
tion silenced the few who felt strongly about suffering of the sick and 
emaciated workers. The intense daily struggle for livelihood left very 
little energy or time to indulge in anything else . It was important to 
keep the family above starvation level than to do social service . These 
individuals who were under the oppression of the Second World War had 
the opportunity to show their dynamism immediately after the surrender 
of the Japanese forces. 

There are three important differences in the pattern of the activities 
of this Association and that of other similar institutions which functioned 
at that time in the capital city of Malaya . First of all it catered for issues 
which had all - India appeal. Secondly, it favoured only issues which gave 
scope for the display of Indian nationalism . Thirdly , the speeches deli 
vered were always translated , e.g. if the speaker were to speak in English , 
the substance was translated into Hindi and Tamil ; if the speech was in 
Hindi , into English and Tamil and so on . 

Although there were nearly 75 associations providing for religious , 
educational, cultural and political interests of the Indians in 1955 , there 
were not even a quarter of that number in 1946. There was a complete 
dearth of associations catering for linguistic or cultural interests. These 
associations mushroomed only later, specially from 1950 to 1954. This 
period coincides with the rise of regionalism in Tamilnad in South India . 

Subramaniya Bharathi was a poet from Tamilnad . His composi 
tions portrayed various aspects of the life of the common man . But the 
over - riding theme among all is the re - awakening of the Indian national 
ism . The Tamils claim that he roused the masses from lethargy and 
ignorance. Though the poems were in the regional language Tamil , they 
were aimed at every Indian , irrespective of the language he spoke . The 
celebration of the commemoration day of this poet is the first recorded 
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event of the Young Men s Indian Association after the war. Though 
the majority of the members of the Association were Tamils , Bharathi s 
day was celebrated not because he was a Tamil , but because of his effort 
to elevate the status of every Indian . He foresaw the necessity and the 
urgency for the unity of the Indians . It is important to note that the 
Association did not celebrate the birthday of Bharathi Thasan , who was 
a close follower of Bharathi , the reason being that Bharathi Thasan s 
interests were centred around Tamil regionalism . 

The Association claims the credit of celebrating the birthday of Ma 
hatma Gandhi , before the Pacific war, even before it was celebrated in 
India itself . As such it is not surprising to see them celebrating the 77th 
birthday with great fervour on 2nd October 1945. As usual there were 
speeches in Hindi , English and Tamil. During the celebration of 1947 
in addition to the Indian leaders the American and the Chinese Consuls 
also addressed the gathering . 

The leaders of the Young Men s Indian Association were also ardent 
supporters of the Hindi Prachara Sabha ( society for the propagation of 
Hindi ) in Gombak Lane , Kuala Lumpur . The most active period of this 
Sabha is till the achievement of the independence of India . Although 
the intensity of the activities tapered off after this , the Sabah did not go 
into oblivion . It still conducts examinations on behalf of the ‘ Thachina 
Bharath Hindi Prachara Sabha ( Society for the propagation of Hindi in 
South India ) in Madras and awards certificates and diplomas . Many of 
the Tamil speaking members of the Association have taken this exami 
nation . The keenness was due to the fact that Hindi was going to be 
adopted as the National Language of India . 

The celebration of the Indian Independence Day was another event 
looked forward to by the nationalist minded members . This event gave 
further scope for the display of discontent under the colonial power and 
the desire for political independence . Before independence this was ac 
tually the commemoration of the target date for Indian Independence set 
in 1926 Congress by Pundit Nehru . The celebration organised by the 
Young Men s Indian Association in 1946 was very spectacular. The 
people present were asked to take an oath promising to contribute their 
share in the fight for freedom.4 

Due to the lack of medical supplies the working class suffered all 
manner of diseases and sickness . Relief was not forthcoming during the 
unsettled times of the British Military Administration . As a result of a 
deputation sent to the Congress party Headquarters in India , a Medical 
Mission was quickly dispatched to Malaya . The medical team arrived 
here in April 1946 and remained till August of that year . The Y.M.I.A. 
received the Mission on its arrival and facilitated their work and stay in 


3 Tamil Nesan , Kuala Lumpur, Ilth September, 1945. 
4 Tamil Nesan , Kuala Lumpur, 26th January , 1946 . 
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every possible way. The team was divided into smaller groups to be 
stationed at various major urban centres in Malaya . The Kuala Lum 
pur centre was housed in the premises of the Young Men s Indian Asso 
ciation . The Medical Mission rendered service irrespective of racial or 
national origin of the patients , but the bulk of the people treated were 
Indians . On its return to India the leader of the Medical Mission sent a 
letter of appreciation to the president of the Association . 

The events at the Annual General Meeting held on 2nd May 1946 
have special interest for us . The meeting was opened with the Indian 
National song , and the hoisting of Indian Flag . This was followed by 
a silence for five minutes in honour of all those who lost their lives in the 
fight for the freedom of India . There is no evidence to show that this 
pattern was ever repeated afterwards. 

There is another incident which strengthens the basic premise that 
the sustaining force of the Association was the Indian nationalism . It 
is also interesting to compare this with the Malay nationalism which 
emerged during the Pacific war and was gathering strength at the grass 
roots level. The formation of the United Malay National Organisation 
and the effective opposition it was able to build up against the Malayan 
Union bears ample evidence . The Malayan Union was to have benefited 
the domiciled Indians and the Chinese almost equally as the indigenous 
Malay opposition led to the reconsideration on the part of the British 
government and to the consequent formation of the Federation of Malaya 
on 1st February 1948. We do not get any evidence to show that the 
Young Men s Indian Association was involved in the struggle or it was 
aware of the implications of the dominion status for Malaya , even though 
the Association was considered to some extent as the forerunner of the 
Malayan Indian Congress . 

The stamp of nationalism was not only evident in the pattern of 
activities but also was seen in the type of persons invited and entertained 
by the Association . It is only to those who commanded the respect of 
the Indians as a whole that the Association accorded receptions or fare 
well dinners. It was not interested at all in the regional leaders, political 
or otherwise . The Y.M.I.A. was the only association which received 
newly appointed Indian Agents and Deputy Commissioners regularly till 
1954 . 

Pundit Nehru visited this country in March 1946 to see and investi 
gate the plight of the Indians . His chief aim was to give moral support 
to his sick and poverty stricken countrymen . The Y.M.I.A. contributed 
its share in the organisation of receptions and public rallies . The leaders 
of the Association served as translators . The Indian leader in his turn 
stressed the importance of living amicably with the Chinese and Malays 
resident in this country . 

The leaders of the United Malays National Organisation were alarm 
ed at the enthusiasm shown by the local Indians for Indian national 
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festivals and celebrations . The Indian Independence Day on 15th Au 
gust 1947 was celebrated with such sincerity and whole -heartedness that it 
would have been comparable to celebrations in any part of India . The 
tri - colour Indian national flag was flown in every Indian home , office and 
association premise ; there were mass rallies , colourful processions through 
the streets of the city , receptions and dinner parties in the evening. This 
of course led the other races to doubt and question the loyalty of the 
domiciled Indians to the country of adoption . The founder - president of 
the Malayan Indian Congress, John Thivy , quickly came out with a press 
statement on 21st September 1947 assuring the loyalty of the Indians 
resident permanently in this country . The implication is that the Indians 
were happy to claim themselves as sojourners of an independent nation 
than the loyal citizens of a country under the yoke of foreign rule. This 
human weakness is understandable to some extent , but there was no ne 
cessity to make it so obvious or make a display of it . At the time we 
must not forget the fact that very little facility was provided for the Indi 
ans to have a stake in this country in the form of citizenship rights and 
ownership of land . If we look at it in another way the president of the 
Malayan Indian Congress who came out with such vehement denials , 
grasped at the first opportunity to serve independent India as its Agent in 
this country , at a time when his services were needed so badly for the 
solidarity of the Indians . The M.I.C. itself had to be built up as an effec 
tive body to represent the Indians. The irony of it is that since he com 
manded enough respect from all factions and was so dedicated to this 
cause , he might have succeeded in accomplishing it . This trend might 
partly explain the reluctance on the part of the leaders of the Young Men s 
Indian Association to advocate or call for local loyalty . When the Ma 
layan Indian Congress was founded in August 1946 , some of the leaders 
of the Y.M.I.A. became office - bearers of that body and some remained 
in both . One of the clauses in the constitution of the M.I.C. clearly stated 
the achievement of independence for Malaya as one of its aims . As such , 
this was the beginning or orientation of loyalty towards Malaya . This 
marked the first step in the decline in the activities of the Y.M.I.A. 

The trade union movement , with the backing of the government in 
power gained strength and spread through every avenue of employment. 
The Malayan Railways, Public Works Department and the Municipality 
workers became members of their respective unions . The majority of the 
membership of the Young Men s Indian Association consisted of these 
workers inability to pay subscriptions to cultural associations . This in 
turn led to the decline in the membership of the Y.M.I.A. from 1948 
onwards . Consequently there was less keenness both on the part of the 
organisers as well as participants of all activities . 

The Societies Ordinance was revised in 1949 and it was imposed more 
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strictly than before . It was compulsory for all societies of any nature to 
be registered with the Registar of Societies . It was necessary for each 
association to send annual financial returns and particulars of constitution 
and office -bearers. Thus the government was able to exercise tighter 
control over the activities of all societies . At the same time there was 
nothing to curb the freedom of the groups of individuals to form societies 
or associations . Utilising this facility a string of Indian cultural associa 
tions were founded . It is obvious that some of them would have only a 
brief existence. The bulk of the cultural activities organised previously 
by the Young Men s Indian Association came to be taken over by the 
newly formed associations. One such association was Malaya Tamil 
Pannai ’ (Malayan Tamil Farm ) . Its main concern was literary and lin 
guistic activities . Bharathi Day celebration of 1949 was organised by 
this institution instead of the Y.M.I.A. 

The Malayan Indian Congress organised a variety of activities in 
order to keep the interest of the members in the initial stages . There was 
a lot of duplication of activities much to the consternation of the mem 
bers . The M.I.C. took over the birthday celebration of the Indian na 
tional leaders and the Indian Independence Day celebration from the 
Young Men s Indian Association . 

It would be wrong to suggest that the leaders of the Y.M.I.A. did 
not attempt to keep the membership intact or recruit new members . The 
Association managed a Tamil primary school ( Sarojini Devi School) in 
Sentul ( i.e. the area of operation of the Association ) and provided books , 
fees and uniform for the deserving poor pupils . The same premises 
were used for Hindi classes in the evening for the adults . The parents 
were thus obliged to attend the functions organised in conjunction with 
the pupils . Same as all the other vernacular primary schools , the Saro 
jini Devi School was taken over by the Kuala Lumpur Municipality in 
1957. The interest in Hindi declined with the rise of Tamil regionalism . 

The Association had been celebrating the birthday of Sri Rama 
krishna Paramahamsa since 1950. Special lectures about his life and 
teaching used to be delivered . The youths served as volunteers during 
the ‘ Thaipuusam and Masi Magam festivals which are celebrated on a 
grand scale in the federal capital . It was an honour for the ratha 
( chariot) to stop in front of the hut erected in the vicinity of the Asso 
ciation premises. It is apparent that the celebration of the birthday of 
Sri Ramakrishna stopped in 1953 for it was organised by another group 
in Thambusamy Pillai Tamil School in Sentul. 

The Young Men s Indian Association had two other wings under its 
jurisdiction. The women s section organised cookery and needlecraft 
demonstration classes . It held occasional fun- fairs to collect much need 
ed funds . When the interests in Indian classical music and dances were 


6 Tamil Nesan . Kuala Lumpur, 19th January , 1946 . 
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boosted by the constant stream of artistes arriving from India and the 
activities of the Sangeetha Abiviruthi Sabha of Kuala Lumpur ( Society 
for the Development of Music ) the women s section engaged a Bhaga 
vathar ( Music teacher ) to provide free music lessons for the members ? 
children in 1953 . 

The Youth section was most vigorous in the field of sports . The 
Association made available instructors in weight - lifting , athletics and 
wrestling. The arrival of Indian national football and badminton teams 
in 1948 , 1952 and 1955 increased the interest in these games. In addi 
tion to the men s badminton team which came to take part in the Thomas 
Cup competition , the women s team followed later to participate in the 
Uber Cup competition. The focusing of interest in these games gave the 
leaders of the Y.M.I.A. incentive to organise state - wide football and 
badminton competitions for the Indians . 

In spite of these efforts the membership continued to decline . Even 
tually the leadership changed hands in 1955. The new group s interest 
lay purely in Tamilian literary and linguistic activities . Classes were 
organised for the study of Tamil classical literature and for speech train 
ing as this was in vogue at that time due to the influence of the Dravida 
Munnetra Kazagam (Association for the Progress of Dravidians ).? Since 
many other associations catered for similar interests the membership of 
the Young Men s Indian Association remained around the 50 s only . In 
its heyday the Association had almost a thousand members on its register. 
This alone will indicate clearly the difference in the area of operation . 

Thus we see the slow shift in orientation from broad Indian nation 
alism to Tamil regionalism , signifying at the same time the sinking of the 
Association into a level of less importance . Finally I would like to con 
clude with a quotation which sums up very aptly the reason for the 
narrowing down of the field of activities of the Association : 


“ As long as the English educated middle class was the only 
articulate and opinion - forming group in a community its political 
and social activity was centred round wider and more universal 
loyalties, and divisive factors played down . When other layers of 
leadership which do not share this common experience and values 
of westernisation emerge there takes place a certain degree of centri 
fugalism of political and social forces ." 9 


7 Interview with President for 1955 . 

8 The Association might have been dissolved if not for the fact that it pos 
sessed a piece of land in Kasipillay Kampong which was bought in its brighter 
days . This land was sold recently and the money is held in trust, awaiting the 
purchase of a suitable building. The interest accruing helps to defray most of the 
expenses. 

9 S. ARASARATNAM , Social and Political Ferment in the Malayan Indian Com 
unity 1945 - 1955 — I.A.T.R. conference paper. 
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During the summer of 1965 there occurred one of those events which 
bring into sharp focus some of the paradoxes and critical issues that 
build up in a multi - racial society. This was the Fiji Constitutional 
Conference held in London , July 26 to August 9 , for the purpose of 
shifting some of the political power from the colonial government to the 
people of Fiji. The Conference , however , was conceived and conducted 
on the basis of the premise that the people of Fiji were not to be 
regarded as a unified body politic , but as divided into a number of racial 
and ethnic groups . This premise led the Conference to propose a new 
Legislative Council which revised the representation of these groups , 
but along lines which have exacerbated , rather than alleviated , the feeling 
among the Indians in Fiji that they are at a disadvantage in the develop 
ing Fijian society . In this paper I plan to discuss some salient features 
of the Indians position in Fiji as they themselves viewed it shortly after 
the Conference closed . 

A brief résumé of the circumstances of the Conference may help to 
point up its crucial significance for the Indians . The principals in the 
Conference were the Fijians , the Indians , and the Europeans of Fiji who 
had already been sharing some power in a Legislative Council , the 
majority of whose thirty - eight members were official members ( mostly 
Europeans) nominated by the Governor . The delegates to the Confer 
ence were the eighteen unofficial members of the Council ; six Europeans, 
including the four who had been elected by voters on a European com 
munal roll and two who had been nominated by the Governor ; six 
Indians , four elected by the voters on an Indian communal roll and two 
nominated by the Governor ; and six Fijians , four elected by voters on a 
Fijian communal roll and two elected by the Fijian Council of Chiefs. 
Although each of the communal rolls included persons of mixed ancestry , 
there were some smaller groups in the population of Fiji — primarily 
Rotumans , other Pacific Islanders , and Chinese — who were disfran 
chised because they did not qualify for any of the three communal rolls . 
During discussions preceding the Conference , it was proposed that these 
groups be enabled to participate in the political process . The Indian 
delegates proposed that all communal rolls be abolished and that all 
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voters elect representatives to the Legislative Council on a common roll . 
This was rejected , and a new system of communal rolls was set up , with 
provisions for the Rotumans and other Pacific Islanders to register on 
the Fijian roll and the Chinese to register on the European roll . 

The outcome of the Conference was a proposal continuing the 
system of voting on communal rolls but combined with a system of 
“ cross - voting ” . The new Legislative Council would consist of thirty -six 
elected unofficial members and not more than four official members . 
Twenty - five members would be elected by voters on the communal rolls , 
as follows : ( 1 ) Indians voting on an Indian communal roll would elect 
nine Indian representatives ; ( 2 ) Fijians , Rotumans , and other Pacific 
Islanders voting on a joint communal roll would elect nine representa 
tives ( all of whom would probably be Fijians ); ( 3 ) Europeans, Part 
Europeans, and Chinese , voting on a joint communal roll would elect 
seven representatives ( who would probably , at least at first, be Euro 
peans) . For the cross - voting, by which nine members would be elected , 
Fiji would be divided into three constituencies in each of which all 
voters would participate in electing one Indian , one Fijian , Rotuman , or 
other Pacific Islander , and one European , Part - European , or Chinese . 
The remaining two members of the Council would be Fijians elected by 
the Council of Chiefs . At the Conference , five of the six Indian delegates 
rejected this proposal; the sixth agreed to the combination of communal 
roll voting and cross - voting but objected to the Fijians having fourteen 
representatives while the Indians would have only twelve . Nevertheless, 
the European delegates joined with the Fijian delegates in accepting the 
plan and subsequently the Colonial Office issued a White Paper setting 
forth this decision in a statement on a new constitution proposed for 
Fiji. After heated discussions , charges and counter -charges between 
Indians , Fijians , and Europeans, the proposals were approved in Decem 
ber by the existing Legislative Council . It is expected that the new Draft 
Constitution will be adopted by Order in Council early in 1966 and that 
elections under the new constitution will take place in the fall of 1966 . 

It was in the aftermath of the Conference, and before the action 
taken by the Legislative Council accepting the proposal , that my inter 
views with Indians in Fuji took place . They were held with a fairly 
broad spectrum of members of the Indian community , including leaders 
in the urban centre of Suva and in the sugar cane producing area of 


1 Fiji Constitutional Conference , 1965, Her Majesty s Stationery Office, 
London , October, 1965. Command Paper 2783 , p . 18 . 

2 The framework of the interviews was based upon prior reading of many 
works on the Indians in Fiji and on relations between Indians and Fijians. Among 
the more useful of these sources have been the following : 

ANDREWS, C. F .: Indians and the Pacific , Allen and Unwin , London , 1937 . 
BURNS , ALAN C .: Fiji, Her Majesty s Stationery Office , London , 1963 . 

BURNS, ALAN C. , T. Y. Watson and A. T. PEACOCK : Report of the Com 
mission of Enquiry into the Natural Resources and Population Trends of the 
Colony of Fiji , 1959, Council Paper No. 1 of 1960, Legislative Council of Fiji, 
Suva , 1960 . 
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Western Viti Levu , particularly in Lautoka . My informants included 
rising Indian leaders as well as those who have achieved recognized posi 
tions and some who have retired from active participation in community 
affairs. 

The prevailing sentiment among those I interviewed was that Indians 
had fared poorly in London . It was felt that the actions taken there , 
particularly by the European delegates from Fiji , had forced upon the 
Indians a status of “ second - class citizenship ” in relation to the Fijians . 
There was some recrimination of the Indian delegates , primarily for their 
failure to work together with the European and Fijian delegates in plan 
ning sessions before leaving for London , but also for their inadequate 
preparation for participating in the Conference . This recrimination of 
their delegates, however , was being subordinated to discussion of how 
the Indians should demonstrate their dissatisfaction with the constitu 
tional changes decided upon in London . The sharpest expressions of 
disappointment had to do with the feeling that the Europeans , who had 
parity with the Indians and Fijians in the existing Legislative Council , 
had “ given ” two of “ their nine ” seats to the Fijians in order that the 
Fijians might elect nine on their communal roll and continue to have two 
chosen by the Council of Chiefs . Had the Europeans — who , with their 
small population , did not " deserve ” nine seats - given one of these seats 
to the Indians and one to the Fijians , this would have maintained parity 
between Indians and Fijians and kept face for the Indians . ( A European 
argument is that they deserve the number of representatives they have in 
the Legislative Council because Europeans have more capital at work in 
the Fijian economy than any other group . ) Although the Indians are 
now about 50 % of the population , the Fijians only about 41 % and the 
Europeans less the 3 % , Indians say they would have accepted parity with 
the Fijians and would not have complained about the Europeans getting 
over a fourth of the seats . There were also cutting remarks about the 
Machiavellian tactics used in adding the Chinese to the European roll , 
rather than regarding them as Asians and adding them to the Indian roll . 


CATO , A. C .: " Fijians and Fiji Indians : A Culture Contact Problem in the 
South Pacific , " Oceania , XXVI , 14-34 ( 1955 ) . 

COULTER, J. W .: Fiji : Little India of the Pacific, University of Chicago Press , 
Chicago , 1942 . 

GILLION , K. L .: Fiji s Indian Migrants : A History to the End of In 
denture in 1920 , Oxford University Press, Melbourne , 1962 . 

Lowe , A. G .: Report of Commission of Inquiry into the Disturbunces in 
Suva , December, 1959 , Council Paper No. 10 of 1960 , Legislative Council of Fiji , 
Suva , 1960 . 

MCARTHUR , NORMA : Report on the Census of the population , 1956 Council 
Paper No. 1 of 1958 , Legislative Council of Fiji , Suva , 1958 . 

MAYER , ADRIAN C .: Indians in Fiji, Oxford University Press, London 1963 . 

MAYER , ADRIAN C .: Peasants in the Pacific : A Study of Fiji Indian 
Rural Society , Routledge & Kegan Paul , London , 1961 . 

SPATE , O. H. K .: The Fijian People : Economic Problems and Prospects , 
Council Paper No. 13 of 1959 , Legislative Council of Fiji , Suva , 1959 . 

WARD , R. GERARD , Land Use and Population in Fiji, Her Majesty s Sta 
tionery Office, London , 1965 . 
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Although the Constitutional Conference was the focus of much of 
the discussion among the Indians concerning their position, this was 
merely the current incident highlighting long standing issues in relations 
between the Indians and other ethnic groups in Fiji . It is taken for 
granted that the new political arrangements will not be permanent. 
Chances are good that , with further movement toward self -government in 
Fiji , another Constitutional Conference will be held within a few years . 
Meanwhile , deeper and more fundamental factors are shaping the trends 
that will be significant in future decisions . An awareness of these factors 
is essential to understanding the Indians attitudes toward their current 
situation and their feelings about their future in Fiji . How may these 
pervasive factors be summarized ? Population , land , educational op 
portunities and employment prospects profoundly affect the Indians 
conception of their position , and the attitudes of other groups in Fiji , 
particularly the Fijians , toward them . 

1 . POPULATION TRENDS . According to a 1964 government esti 
mate , Fiji has a population of about 460,000 ; in round numbers about 
230,000 of these are Indians , 190,000 are Fijians , 11,000 are Part 
Europeans, 6,000 are Rotumans , 7,000 are other Pacific Islanders ( mainly 
Tongans , Samons , Gilbert and Ellice Islanders , and Solomon Islanders ), 
and 6,000 are Chinese . While both the Indian and Fijian populations 
are steadily growing, the Indian rate of increase is considerably higher 

- partly due to a higher proportion of females in the child - bearing age , 
partly due to a lower age at marriage of Indian couples, and partly due 
to a lower child mortality rate . Because of the increasing proportion of 
Indians in the population , Fijians fear that if Fiji becomes independent 
and the British “ pull out ” , the Indians will gain control of the govern 
ment . With the sentiment of Europeans generally being more pro 
Fijian than pro - Indian , the majority of the Fijian leaders , while favouring 
increased self - government, do not want independence . 

2 . LAND . In line with agreements made at the time of the Deed 
of Cession of Fiji to the Crown in 1874 , the colonial government has 
sanctioned very little alienation of land . Nearly eighty - five per cent . of 
the land is still owned by Fijians — mostly held communally rather than 
individually . Most of the Indian migrants came between 1879 and 1916 
as indentured sugar cane plantation workers, supplemented by some vol 
untary migration of traders and professional persons, such as school 
teachers and lawyers. After the importing in indentured labourers was 
cut off, estate - controlled labour gave way to small - farming with Indians, 
working mainly as “ farm family units ” , continuing to grow most of the 
sugar cane for the mills . The average size of these farms is about ten 

Most of the Indians farm on leased land , although a few have 
been able to buy the land they farm . About forty per cent of them 


acres . 


3 TUDOR , JUDY , Editor and Compiler : Handbook of Fiji, Second Edition , 
Pacific Publications , Sydney , 1965. p . 61 . 
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lease land from Europeans , especially from the South Pacific Sugar Mills , 
Ltd. , a wholly owned subsidiary of an Australian firm , the Colonial 
Sugar Refining Company , which controls all the four sugar mills operat 
ing in Fiji. Most of the other sixty per cent . lease Fijian - owned land.4 
Some of my Indian informants stressed the idea that Fijians enjoy income 
by virtue of being landlords of Indian farmers . Even though this income 
does not provide many Fijians with affluent living standards, to many 
Indians the land situation seems grossly unfair . Government land 
policies make it impossible for them to buy land from the Fijians; con 
siderable land owned by Fijians and desired by Indian farmers lies 
uncultivated ; leasing land from Fijians often involves much insecurity of 
tenure and many hidden costs , such as the necessity of giving gifts to 
Fijians who have some influence in the granting or extension of leases. 
Moderate Indian leaders advise caution on the explosive land issue and 
say that Indians , as long as they can lease land and farm it , should not 
cloud other pressing political issues by insisting on a settlement of the 
land problem . Indian delegates to the London conference had agreed to 
leave the land question off the agenda . 

Partly because of the land problem , Indians have gravitated into the 
towns where , with the Europeans and Chinese , they dominate trade , the 
professions , and clerical and skilled jobs in the private sector . By the 
time of the 1956 Census , slightly over half of the residents in the urban 
areas were Indians , while only about a quarter were Fijians were still in 
the rural areas. Estimates are that the Indians have moved to the urban 
areas much more rapidly than the Fijians during the decade since 1956 . 
While Fijians with some education and facility in English have been 
favored in filling clerical positions in the government services , most Fiji 
ans who come to the towns face overwhelming competition and are 
heavily concentrated in unskilled and semi - skilled jobs . Their resent 
ment of this situation is directed more against the Indians than against 
the smaller , less " visible ” European and Chinese groups . And there is 
little or no inclination on the part of the Fijians to recognize that the 
preempting of the better urban jobs by the Indians has any connection 
with Fijian control of agricultural land . Meanwhile , high levels of un 
employment in the larger urban centres create feelings of dissatisfaction 
in both groups and intensify the preoccupation with , and resentment of , 
advantages which “ the other group ” is believed to enjoy. 

3 . EDUCATION AND CULTURAL HERITAGE . At great sacrifice and 
expense , the Indians have established a network of 175 elementary and 
secondary schools.6 Hindi , Tamil , Urdu, Gujarati, and perhaps some 
other Indian languages , as well as English , have been used as the media 
of instruction in these schools . European -controlled Protestant and 


4 Ibid , p . 166 . 
5 MCARTHUR : op . cit . , p . 10 . 
6 BURNS : op . cit ., p . 218 . 
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Catholic mission schools with higher academic standards and superior 
instruction in English attract children of Indian families that are already 
in elite status or are ambitious for their children to rise in social and 
economic status. ( But only about two per cent . of the Indians have 
become Christians . ) 

A local form of Hindustani became the lingua franca of the older 
generation of Fiji -born Indians — the largest group of Indian migrants 
having come from Uttar Pradesh — and Hindi is the Indian language in 
which the Indian newspapers are printed. English , however , is increas 
ingly being used in publications, circulating primarily among the younger 
Fiji- born Indians. Educated Indians, of course , speak , read and write 
English . The Indian heritage is recognized and still partially perpetuat 
ed , but Western manners and customs are widely practiced among middle 
and upper class Indians , especially in public but also to a considerable 
extent in the home . 

4 . EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES AND ECONOMIC POTENTIAL OF 
Fiji. Because of their higher average education as compared with 
Fijians , Fiji -born Indians can fill more of the middle class jobs opening 
up in the town , and they go overseas in larger numbers for higher 
education . However, many Indians feel that, under British rule , eco 
nomic development is not being pushed as it could and should be , 
with the result that not enough jobs are available for the Indian 
young people who are educated away from being sugar -cane farmers. 
It is argued that Australia has a much more direct political concern 
about Fiji s future than does the United Kingdom and should be making 
great capital investments to speed up Fiji s economic development and 
to assure the political alignment of an ultimately independent Fiji with 
the “ free world ” . But Indians are pessimistic about the possibility that 
Australia will display such foresight, at least under Australia s present 
government. 

While both Australia and New Zealand are short of manpower, 
their immigration policies make it virtually impossible for ambitious, 
educated young Indians from Fiji to enter these countries as workers . 
I was told that if the immigration barriers were lowered , thousands would 
emigrate , especially to Australia . ( A few informants pointed out wryly 
that even if thousands of Indians migrated to Australia , those thousands 
would be a drop in the bucket among Australia s population of eleven 
million , but their emigration could bring the Fijians up to over 50 % of 
the population of Fiji and to the point where Fijian fears of Indian domi 
nation would decline; Fijians then would become willing to accept inde 
pendence — relieving United Kingdom of a financial drain and freeing 
it from criticism by the countries in the United Nations that are pressing 
for an end of colonialism .) 

Fiji appears to have great economic potential that is not being 
developed . Considerable land that could be cultivated is now lying idle , 
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although authorities disagree on how much could be brought into prod 
uction . It is believed that there are untapped mineral resources that 
could add to the economy . Rivers passing through mountainous areas 
are large enough to provide waterpower for future electric power needs 
on the main islands . 

Fiji has several attractive features that could be the basis of a much 
larger tourist business : beautiful scenery ; and semi - tropical climate (oc 
casional hurricanes, however , are a handicap ) ; potential cultural attrac 
tions for tourist tastes ; people able to provide “ local color ” and services ; 
ready access on a main trans - Pacific air and sea route from New Zealand 
and Australia to North America for a growing affluent class in those 
countries wishing to escape to the tropics from winter weather . Being 
a part of the sterling area also helps Fiji to compete with Hawaii for the 
“ down under ” tourist trade; at the same time it can attract increasing 
thousands of American and Canadian tourists on their way to New Zea 
land and Australia . Employers in the Fijian tourist industry will 
undoubtedly favor the indigenous Fijians for many of the jobs which 
involve catering to tourist interests and stereotypes, but Indian business 
men will probably get an even larger share of the tourist money spent 
in the Islands. The tourist potential is recognized by local businessmen 
and some additional hotels are being built by both Europeans and 
Indians . 

Chief factors delaying the development of Fiji s economic potential 
include the lack of sufficient local capital and managerial skills , and 
hesitancy on the part of outside businessmen , particularly from Austra 
lia , New Zealand , and the United States , to make large investments in 
Fiji . Sugar and copra , which are now Fiji s main exports , are not at 
present attractive areas for additional investment from aboard . The un 
certainties of the future political situation of Fiji may lead potential 
foreign investors to turn for the time being to other areas which promise 
greater political stability. 

5. POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS . Only a few impressions about the 
highly complicated political situation will be noted . My interest in 
exploring the Indians point of view led me to focus primarily on those 
aspects which are foremost in the Indians minds , rather than on the 
total situation . I recognize that reporting from this point of view may 
seem to distort the situation , but since my objective was not to analyze 
the total political picture , but to study the situation as it seems to the 
Indians , I can report only on those aspects which come within the 
scope of my observations and inquiries. 

An underlying fear of the Indians on the part of the Fijians is a basic 
fact in the current political situation . Some Fijians still express a desire 
that all Indians be " repatriated ” or deported to India.8 But over ninety 


7 Ibid . , p . 231 . 
8 Ibid . , p . 205 . 
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per cent . of the Indians are Fiji -born , and most of the younger Indians 
are already third or fourth generation Fiji - Indians . Very , very few 
Indians have any intention of going to India to live ; most young Indians 
I talked to showed more interest in visiting Australia , New Zealand , and , 
were dollars available , the United States than India . 

My impression is that the Indians of Fiji are in the Pacific to stay 
mostly in Fiji itself , but for many , were it possible , in Westernized , 
more affluent and rapidly expanding Australia or New Zealand . No 
longer oriented toward India , and with a pragmatic political attitude 
toward the role of government, Indian leaders are concerned about the 
handicaps imposed by the structure of colonial government upon the 
Indians political and social advancement . They see the communal roll 
as symbolizing a " divide and rule ” arrangement which has enabled the 
Europeans, by siding with the Fijians, to hamper the Indians use of their 
superior numbers and greater familiarity with Western ways to gain 
political power and , in turn , to use that power to promote their own 
advancement. At the same time the communal roll is just one manifesta 
tion of a much more extensive system which has developed in Fiji to 
keep Fijians and Indians apart and to perpetuate the pattern of thinking 
and acting in ethnic terms . All this works against Fijians and Indians 
thinking in terms of what is good for the “ the people of Fiji ” or in terms 
of what is good for the farmers , or the businessmen , or the government 
workers , or the industrial workers regardless of whether they are of 
Fijian , Indian , Chinese , Rotuman , Tongan , or European backgrounds. 

Moreover , the British - dominated government has helped in many 
ways to perpetuate, even to extend , the Fijian traditional chief-com 
moner division . This may have reduced social disorganization in the 
Fijian village communities , but it also appears to have retarded the 
adaptation of Fijians to the requirements of a modern society , with the 
result that in many respects they are not well prepared to compete on a 
man - to - man basis with the Indians . Yet pressures keep building up for 
the British to relinquish colonial rule in Fiji . 

It is not surprising , under the circumstances , that there is more 
demand for independence from Indian political leaders than from Fijian 
ones . At the same time, Indian political leaders realize that the British 
are not going to hand over Fiji to the Fiji - Indians . The more moderate 
ones emphasize the theme that the Fijians must be helped to “ come up " 
so that they can stand on their own and will not fear competition from 
Indians or other non - Fijians . These leaders feel that more ties and 
bridges must be built between Fijians , Indians , and others . A common 
view seemed to be that unless Fijian fears of Indians are allayed , inde 
pendence will not be granted or gained . A few Indians hope for the 
development of a non - ethnic Fijian society . But , more prevalently , 
Indians anticipate that once independence is gained , the more progressive 


9 Ibid . , pp . 228-230 . 
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and “ modernized ” Indians will be able to take over the dominant role 
in economic and political affairs they feel they deserve . Some of those 
who hold this view think that making an efficient, “ modern -man ” of the 
ordinary Fijian will be a long hard pull , if indeed it is ever possible . 
Among these spokesmen , there is no doubt that the future of Fiji belongs 
to the Indians — if only the British can be induced to pull out . To the 
extent that these views may prevail among the Indians , the Fijian fears, 
of course , are more realistic than fanciful. 

A supplementary theme regarding the obstacles to independence 
which recurred in several interviews was that too many of the British 
officials “ never had it so good ” as they do now in their well - paid jobs 
and in their comfortable government quarters in tropical Fiji ; that there 
was no place for them to go to if Fiji became independent; and that as 
a result, local British officials, with a vested interest in putting off Inde 
pendence Day , were in no hurry to prepare the Fijians for the change 
over . 

Let me emphasize again that these views are being reported rather 
than advanced as correct interpretations of the facts. My problem was 
not to compare the views of different groups nor to assess their validity. 
During my stay there was little opportunity for me to talk to Fijians and 
I talked to no Fijian leaders. The scattered bits of information I did 
pick up led me to conclude that there probably was a considerable 
amount of malaise among Fijians who had broken away from family and 
village , a malaise which could be mobilized into anti -Indian outbursts 
in town and city . A common remark from young urban Indians was to 
the effect that " we work side by side with Fijians every day and we get 
along fine . Indians and Fijians can get along together very well — if 
only the politicians would leave everybody alone ! 

The situation is obviously not as simple as this . Much is at stake. 
Ethnic identities still seem to be the dominant principle of social organi 
zation . While merger of Fijians , Indians , and others into a common 
economy, political system , and cultural order is going on , and while some 
important clubs , associations and other groups in the towns are multi 
racial in membership , group leaders are still first and foremost “ Fijian 
leaders " and " Indian leaders ” , and mobilization for collective action is 
still primarily along ethnic lines . However , for the time being, effective 
mobilization even along those lines is handicapped because the chief 
ethnic groups are themselves fractioned into sub -groups. Indians cannot 
present Fijians with a solid front. Many Indian farmers distrust the 
Gujarati businessmen , regarding them as exploiters who have not severed 
their ties with India as have most other Indians in Fiji . Some Muslim 
leaders maintain that Hindu leaders will never give Muslims their share 
of the political spoils . Many Tamils — the second largest group of 
Indians in Fiji — feel they are looked down upon on as inferior by In 
dians of North Indian descent. It is a common belief among Indians 
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themselves that Indian leaders in Fiji are all too often motivated by self 
seeking objectives and that this hopelessly breaks the Indian community 
into fragments — groups of the personal followers of the different leaders 

- perennially engaged in futile rivalries with each other and thus ineffec 
tive in the more important power struggles going on . Meantime , the 
British Colonial Office inches Fijians and Indians toward increased self 
government and eventual independence. 

The picture is one of an uneasy society , with people carrying on 
their daily tasks with very little open conflict, yet anticipating that the 
lid could blow off. Outbursts of intergroup conflict would be quickly 
brought under control by the British - directed police and military forces. 
Special branch units undoubtedly maintain surveillance on would - be ex 
tremist elements in all the ethnic groups . Nevertheless, fears of clashes 
between Fijians and Indians persist , contributing to political instability 
which hampers foreign investment as well as local development and 
greater economic prosperity of all ; this , in turn , continues the feelings of 
ethnic competition , frustrations and grievances which could easily 
degenerate , under dissident leaders , into brawls and riots. Ethnic lines 
remain drawn and tense in spite of developments which call for their 
subordination to other group alignment and identities . It seems to be a 
vicious circle but it is one that can be broken if the moderate leadership 
on both sides can create a less fearful climate of opinion . But the pre 
valence of so much fear and suspicion of what “ the other group ” may 
attempt to do , of so much talk about the likelihood of violence , creates 
a tense atmosphere within which moderate leadership must manoeuvre . 
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This is a report on one phase of a study of leaders of Indian origin 
in Kuala Lumpur . The research project originated from an interest in 
the process by which cohesion develops in a recently independent nation 
composed of distinctive cultural and racial groups . Kuala Lumpur was 
selected for the study of a city which is the centre of political , economic 
and cultural change in such a nation . It was assumed that Kuala Lum 
pur is in the vanguard of changes taking place in Malaysia as a whole , 
and can be used , therefore , as an indicator of forthcoming developments. 
The basic questions were : 

What clues can one get to processes of 
developing national cohesion by studying leaders of a minority group in 
such a vanguard community ? In what groups are these leaders influen 
tial ? Are these groups typical of the range of formally organized 
associations within the minority group ? Do the leaders spheres of 
influence , interests , and activities indicate changes in self - identity and 
loyalties of the minority group in relation to the nation as a whole ? 
This paper will not attempt to answer all of these questions, but they are 
presented to provide perspective for the findings presented here . 


THE PROBLEM OF IDENTITY : WHO IS AN “ INDIAN ” IN MALAYSIA ? 

The group chosen for study was the “ Indian community ” of Kuala 
Lumpur . It became obvious , at the outset , that an important problem 
was the definition of the " Indian community ” . While it seems simple 
enough to define this as consisting of “ those Malaysians of Indian origin 
or ancestry ” , it soon became apparent that the matter was not so simple . 
Comparison of books and articles on “ the Indians of Malaya ” reveals a 
wide disparity of conceptions as to what people fit into this category . 
Directors of different censuses of Malaya have made different decisions . 
Prior to 1931 , for example , census reports on Malaya included under the 
term “ Indians ” all subjects of the British " Indian Empire ” , hence they 
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included Burmans as well as those who are sometimes now referred to 
in Malaysia as Pakistanis and Ceylonese. The 1947 and 1957 census 
definitions of the category “ Indians ” , on the other hand , have excluded 
Pakistanis, Burmans , and Ceylonese while including “ Indians” born in 
India , Indonesia , China, Thailand and Burma, together with Malaysia 
born descendants of these persons. There is no uniformity in the use of 
the term among Malaysians themselves today. Non - Indian Malaysians, 
especially those of Chinese , European , and Malay origins, are likely to 
include " Indian looking” individuals as “ Indians ” even though their 
national origins be in Pakistan , Afghanistan , Ceylon, or Nepal, as well 
as those defined as “ Indians ” by the recent censuses. 

It is particularly interesting to consider the identity of the Tamil 
sub - group of the “ Indian population " . During my research , some of my 
informants asked whether “ Ceylon Tamils ” , or “ Jaffna Tamils ” , came 
within the scope of my study. It was pointed out to me that Tamils 
whose ancestors had migrated to Ceylon from South India as long as 500 
to 2,000 years agol were linguistically , culturally , and genetically closer 
to the present - day Tamils of South India than to the Sinhalese of Ceylon. 
However, most Tamils who had come to Malaysia from Ceylon came 
under different circumstances than had most Tamils from South India . 
They had come from British -controlled Ceylon primarily as an English 
speaking, Western - educated public servant class , to work within the 
British administration of Malaya , whereas the bulk of South Indian 
Tamils had come to Malaya as labourers for the rubber estates and tip 
mines . Largely because of this the Ceylon Tamils and the South Indian 
Tamils had regarded themselves as distinct groups , even though they 
recognized their common cultural and religious affinities with Tamilnad . 
It was significant, however , that my informants believed these feelings of 
social distance between the Ceylon and South Indian Tamils were declin 
ing and that a slow but increasing integration was taking place, including 
an increase of marriages between young people of the two groups who 
are now mostly of the third , or even fourth , generation in Malaysia . 

Moreover, I found that some of my Indian informants , especially 
those of North Indian backgrounds, when asked to identify leaders 
among the Indians , included in their lists persons of Ceylon Tamil an 
cestry . Upon being questioned , they said they did not know whether 
some of those they had listed were Indian Tamils or Ceylon Tamils. 
That the distinction is becoming further blurred is indicated by the fact 
that some Tamils who are regarded as Indian leaders have one Indian 
Tamil parent and one Ceylon Tamil parent and identify themselves 
simply as " Indians ” , or even more simply as “ Malaysians ” . 

I have gone into this matter of identity in detail not merely because 
it presented a problem for my study, but because it highlights a develop 


1 See, for example , S. ARASARATNAM , Ceylon, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey : 
Prentice -Hall, Inc. , 1964 , pp . 98-108 . 
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ment in the Indian minority which signifies more general trends toward 
integration of minorities in newly independent nations. Under colonial 
rule there is little or no pressure upon migrant minorities to merge into 
larger, cohesive groups. Colonial regimes encourage , whether deliber 
ately or not, cultural pluralism ;2 there are often advantages, as in the 
case of the Ceylon Tamils under the British in Malaya , in maintaining 
distinctive group identities . Independence, however , brings assimilation 
and integration to the forefront. While the impetus toward adjustment 
and integration among major racial groups, as well as some of the prob 
lems involved , is commonly recognized , it is not so obvious that another 
significant trend is going on simultaneously , and perhaps in advance of 
more general integration . This is the trend toward the integration of 
sub - groups within ethnic groups , such as those in the Indian population 
of Malaysia . It will be noted in more detail later that the more numer 
ous Indians from India and their Malaysia -born descendants enjoy more 
political power in the new Malaysian democracy than do the smaller but 
economically better -off Ceylon Tamils . There appears to be, perhaps 
as a consequence of this , a tendency toward a merger of the Ceylon 
Tamils with the Indian Tamils. Culturally and especially linguistically 
the two Tamil groups are closer to each other than to other groups in 
the population . However, as Tamil , as well as other Indian languages, 
becomes subordinated in Malaysia to English and to the national langu 
age ( Bahasa Kebangsaan ), all Tamils , along with other sub - groups in the 
Indian population , move toward identification as “ Indian Malaysians ” . 

It was because of these tendencies, though admittedly they are still 
only tendencies rather than fully developed movements, that Ceylon 
Tamils are included in this study of “ leaders of Indian origin " . It is 
recognized that the distinction between Ceylon Tamils and South Indian 
Tamils still exists in the minds of those identified with each sub -group, 
as well as to some extent in the minds of non- Tamil Indians . But as the 
study progressed , it became obvious that to exclude Ceylon Tamils from 
the group of Indian leaders would have been to ignore the realities of the 
situation . For the purposes of this study , Indian leaders are those who 
are identified as such by non - Indian Malaysians as well as by Indian 
Malaysians. 

With this understanding, and before going into some of the more 
specific findings, a brief explanation of the methods used in the study is 
in order. 


METHODS OF STUDY 

In order to identify Indian leaders , a modification of the 


2 J. S. FURNIVALL , Colonial Policy and Practice, Cambridge : Cambridge 
University Press, 1948 . 

3 WANG GUNGWU, A Short History of the Nanyang Chinese , Singapore : 
Eastern Universities Press Ltd., 1959 , pp. 41-42 . 
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" reputational approach ” to the study of elite , developed by Floyd Hunter ,4 
was used . First , informants, mainly Indians , who were thought to have 
considerable knowledge of Indian leaders were interviewed . They were 
asked to name Indians they believed to be currently outstanding leaders 
in a number of selected fields and to give their reasons for their choices. 
The fields selected were : politics ; government; trade unions; professions 
( law , medicine , engineering, and education) ; communications ( press, 
radio - TV , and writing ); commerce , finance , and industry ; civic affairs, 
welfare , philanthrophy; and religion . This approach does not pre 
determine the number of leaders that will finally be selected ; the number 
is determined by the degree of consensus that emerges among informants . 
In this study, fifty persons constituted the group of Indian leaders con 
cerning whom there was the greatest consensus . 

The next step was the collection of information about the leaders 
that was relevant to the purposes of the research project and , for the first 
phase of the study, about the organizations in which they have had 
leadership roles . Information about the leaders was obtained primarily 
through interviews with most of the leaders themselves , augmented by 
interviews with informants and examination of published materials . 
More than half of the leaders were interviewed in 1965 ; several others 
had been interviewed in 1962. While time and circumstances made it 
impossible to interview all of the fifty leaders, data were secured about 
the others from other sources . 

For all but three of the fifty leaders at least some relevant data are 
available in J. Victor Morais directory, Who s Who in Malaysia. A 
majority of those on our list of leaders have provided facts about their 
formal group activities for this directory; entries in this directory pro 
bably cover most of the organizational roles that contribute to the 
leaders reputational image in the community , although it is not assumed 
here that the information is necessarily complete . Considerable infor 
mation about the organizations was available , fortunately, in the office 
of the Registrar of Societies; facts about organizations which had not 
sought registration were obtained from other sources. Before present 
ing the data on the groups in which the leaders have played important 


4 FLOYD HUNTER , Community Power Structure : A Study of Decision Makers , 
Chapel Hill : University of North Carolina Press, 1953. For a representative 
bibliography of studies along this line see JOHN WALTON , " Substance and Artifact : 
The Current Status of Research on Community Power Structure ” , American 
Journal of Sociology , LXXI (No. 4 , January 1966 ) , pp . 430-438. 

5 This directory has been published in Kuala Lumpur under varying titles, 
in five editions : 1956 , 1958 , 1960 , 1963 , and 1965. 

6 The data presented are based mainly on an analysis of organizations which 
had applied for registration through mid - 1962 and whose headquarters were 
located in Kuala Lumpur and its suburbs. I am grateful to Messrs. S. DURAI RAJA 
SINGAM and M. PALANIAPPAN for assistance in classifying the organizations, and 
to Mr. CHIN HON -HIAN , Registrar of Societies , whose staff facilitated my assembly 
of the data on organizations. I also wish to thank the many informants and 
leaders in Kuala Lumpur who co - operated so willingly by granting interviews. 
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roles , the range of Indian organizations which have developed in Kuala 
Lumpur must be analyzed . 


INDIAN ORGANIZATIONS IN KUALA LUMPUR 

With the growth of Indian migration to Malaya , many organizations 
developed in Kuala Lumpur to meet the personal and social needs of the 
migrants . These organizations constitute , in one sense , a framework of 
the formal social structure that emerged among Indians in the Kuala 
Lumpur area . Of the 188 Indian organizations in Kuala Lumpur which 
applied for registration between 1949 and 1962 , it is significant that only 
about a seventh ( 26 ) were organized on an " all - Indian ” basis . Most of 
them were formed for , and by, Indians who were identified with sub 
groups within the larger Indian population . Membership followed com 
mon linguistic -geographical identities , such as South Indian Tamil , Cey 
lon Tamil , Malayali, Gujarati , and Punjabi , or common religious identity , 
such as Hindu , Sikh , Indian Muslim , or Indian Christian . But even 
further sub -group differentiation was represented in these organizations : 
fifteen of the Hindu organizations were made up of either South Indian 
Tamils or Ceylon Tamils , or both , while three had North Indian mem 
bership ; four of the Indian Muslim organizations were for Tamil 
speaking Muslims , and one was for Muslims from Uttar Pradesh ; two 
of the Indian Christian organizations were for Tamils , the other two for 
Christians from Kerala ( one for Catholics the other for Syrian Christians) . 

For the purposes of this study the Indian organizations through 
which leaders have gained prominence have been classified on the basis 
of the scope of their group identifications. A continuum , with six sub 
divisions , was formulated , representing a range from those organizations 
based on traditional caste identifications to , at the other extreme, all 
Indian organizations which participate in multi -racial associations in 
Malaysia ( See Table I ) . 

Organizations based on caste and ancestral local ( Types A and B ) 
appeal, it is assumed here , to fairly narrow group identifications and to 
continued responsiveness to traditional, ancestral ties . A broader , though 
still restricted conception of group identity is represented by those or 
ganizations appealing to members on the grounds that “ all Tamils ” , " all 
Malayalis ” , “ all Sikhs ” in Kuala Lumpur — regardless of caste or an 
cestral local origins - should unite to achieve given objectives , such as 
establishing schools taught in the mother tongue , providing for mutual 
aid , participating in sports , or carrying on cultural activities ( Type C ). 
A further expansion of group identification was reflected in organizations 
which , especially in the 1930 s and 1940 s called for Indians in Malaya 
to put aside their sub - group loyalties and work together in nationalistic 
movements to achieve independence for India from British rule ( Type 
D ). 

A different type of organization ( Type E ) also appealed for members 
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TABLE I 


TYPE OF INDIAN ORGANIZATIONS SEEKING REGISTRATION IN 

KUALA LUMPUR 


1949 — 1962 


NUMBER ORGANIZED BY : 


ORGANIZATIONS CONCERNED 

WITH : 


TOTAL 


A. Caste or Caste -Occupa 

tion Identity 


0 16 0 0 2 0 2 


1 


20 


- 


or 


B. Ancestral Village 

District Identity 


11 


7 0 0 0 0 0 


18 


C. 


Indian Sub - Group Iden 
tity 


11 46 


4 1 2 23 


1 18 6 4 


116 


D. All - India Orientation 

(Nationalistic ) 


1 


31 3 


E. 


Shared Interests or Prob 
lems of " All Indians in 
Malaysia " 


51 - 


5 1 - 33 


44 


F. Participation in Interra 

cial Collaboration with 
Non - Indian Organiza 
tions Through Represen 
tative Membership 


2 * 


- 


- 


1 * 1 * 4 * 16 * 


TOTAL 27 69 


4 1 4 23 


3 23 


7 4 36 201 


* These are organizations among those listed under Type E which also became 

involved in Type F “ super-organizational activities. Since they all are double 

listed , they are added only as they appear under Type E. 
† These were “ All - Ceylonese ” organizations, dominated by Ceylon Tamil leaders. 

These organizations did not seek registration , but have been added from other 


sources . 
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from all Indians , but on the basis of their interests and problems in 
Malaysia rather than on the basis of their interest in India . Most of 
these organizations did not have an all - Indian membership itself as their 
objective; rather they strove to organize Indians , without reference to 
sub -group identification , to achieve special objectives . Thus , all Indians 
- Tamils , Malayalis, Telegus, Gujaratis , Sindis , Punjabis , Sikhs , Ben 
galis, and others — involved in trade were urged to co -operate on their 
common problems as Indian businessmen , through the Selangor Indian 
Chamber of Commerce and the Malaysiawide Associated Indian Cham 
bers of Commerce which had its headquarters in Kuala Lumpur . 
Similarly , an Indian University Graduates Association was registered in 
1951 with the objective of mobilizing the strength of all Indians who 
were graduates of universities in India to deal collectively with the Gov 
ernment of Malaya in matters affecting their salary classification , tenure, 
and promotion , especially as teachers in the English - medium schools . 
Another type of interest was represented by the Selangor Branch of the 
Muslim League of Malaya , which sought membership among all Indian 
Muslims , and by a number of Hindu organizations appealing for support 
from all Hindus in Kuala Lumpur, regardless of linguistic origins or 
ancestral locale in India . An older organization , formed in 1932 — the 
Malayan Indian Association ( M.I.A. ) — sought to bring together all 
Indians who regarded themselves as identified more with Malaya than 
with India . ? A local unit of the M.I.A. , the Selangor Indian Association 
( S.I.A. ) , provided a clubhouse and sports grounds for its members, which 
became a gathering place for the Indian elite drawn from many sub 
sections of the Indian population . The S.I.A. thus provided , for the 
Indian elite , facilities for activities similar to those carried on at the 
Selangor Club which at the time was almost exclusively European . It 
typified a response to the plural society pattern in which communal 
groups were separated in many spheres of life . Some organizations of 
Type E attempted to defend or to promote Indian interests vis - a - vis those 
of other ethnic groups , especially in relations with the colonial govern 
ment which tended to define and act toward all Indians in Malaya as 
a unit. 

Several of these organizations, especially after the Federation of 
Malaya became independent, shifted their orientations toward working 
with all-Malay, all - Chinese , and all - European organizations towards 
common goals ( Type F ) . Continuing this trend , a new type of inter 
communal organization has developed taking the form of associations or 
joint committees in which Indians , Malays , Chinese and Europeans par 
ticipate as representatives of their respective communal organizations. 
The best known examples of this type are the multi - racial Alliance Na 
tional Council and the Alliance Executive Council whose members are 


7 USHA MAHAJANI, The Role of Indian Minorities in Burma and Malaya , 
Bombay : Vora & Co. , 1960 , p . 121 . 
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the leaders of the United Malay National Organization , the Malaysian 
Chinese Association , and the Malaysian Indian Congress. Another in 
fluential organization of this type is the United Chambers of Commerce 
whose participating members represent the Malay , Indian , Chinese , and 
European Chambers of Commerce. 


ORGANIZATIONAL ROLES OF LEADERS OF INDIAN ORIGIN 

The data collected for this study show that among them , the fifty 
leaders have a total of more than six hundred organizational identifica 
tions. Most of these identifications represent not merely membership 
but leadership roles . The number of different organizations involved , of 
course , is much smaller than six hundred because several of the leaders 
have been prominent in the same organizations. 

The types of groups with which Indian leaders have been promin 
ently associated are listed in Table II . This table includes , in addition 
to the six types of Indian organizations listed in Table I , two categories 
of organizations ( Types G and H ) which are not primarily Indian but 
multi - racial in membership and in which the leaders participate not as 
representatives of Indian organizations but as individuals . These two 
types have been distinguished as “ interracial” and “ non - racial ” primarily 
in terms of whether , as in the case of interracial associations , the various 
racial identities are significant in the members roles in the groups , or 
whether , as in the case of the " non -racial” associations racial identities 
are relatively unimportant as criteria determining the members roles 
and the way the association operates . The distinction between these two 
types of organizations will be referred to later in the discussion of the 
leadership reputation of the fifty leaders being considered . 

What is the distribution of the types of organizations in which 
leadership has been achieved by those on our list ? Or , to put the ques 
tion another way , have these types of organizations contributed equally 
or disproportionately to the leadership reputation of our group of 
leaders ? Another question must also be asked : To what extent have 
the leaders achieved recognition through organizations other than “ Indian 
organizations ” ? If top leaders of Indian origin serve as models for 
other Indians in Malaysia , their group identifications may serve to in 
dicate the direction in which self -images and identifications of Indians in 
general are moving in this changing nation . 

A. CASTE AND CASTE -OCCUPATION IDENTIFICATIONS. Although 
about ten percent. of the Indian organizations are based on caste identi 
fications [ Table I ] only one of the fifty leaders was found to have taken 
an important role in organizations of this type [ See Table II ] . This 
man belongs to the Chettiar community and has held official positions 
in the main Chettiar organizations . It is perhaps significant that this 
business caste has the reputation of being a distinctive enclave in Kuala 
Lumpur , holding itself aloof from other groups Indian as well as 
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TABLE II 


TYPES OF ORGANIZATIONAL IDENTIFICATIONS AMONG FIFTY LEADERS OF 


INDIAN ORIGIN IN KUALA LUMPUR 


ORGANIZATIONS INVOLVING : 


Number of 

Individuals 
Identified with the 
Specified Type of 

Organizations 


Number of 
Organizational 

Listings 


A. 


Caste or Caste - Occupation Identity 


1 


4 


B. 


Ancestral Village or District Identity 


0 


0 


C. 


Indian Sub - Group Identity 


20 


... 


36 


D. All - India Orientation ( Nationalistic ) 


3 


4 


E. 


Shared Interests of Problems of " All Indians in 
Malaysia " 


24 


70 


Participation in Interracial Collaboration with 
Non - Indian Organizations Through “ Represen 
tational Membership " 


21 * 


63 * 


as 


Individuals 


in 


Interracial 


G. Participation 

Organizations 


50 


528 


H. 


Participation as Individuals in “ Non -Racial " 
Organizations 


361 


. 


1167 


TOTAL ORGANIZATIONAL LISTINGS 


642 


* Double - listing from Type E organizations ; not included in total . 
† Double - listing from Type G organizations; not included in total . 
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non - Indian . In this respect they share with some North Indian business 
groups , especially Gujaratis and Sindis , the reputation of remaining 
outsiders in Malaysian society . In view of this , the role of this one 
leader needs a special interpretation . He has been important partly as a 
go -between for the Chettiars in their relations with government agencies, 
not merely as a leader within the Chettiar organizations themselves , and 
much of his eminence comes from leadership roles in other types of 
organizations. The fact that he is the only one on this list of leaders 
at all identified with a caste organization indicates that in Kuala Lumpur 
today caste membership is not regarded as important factor in achieving 
public prominence or recognition as a leader . 

B. ANCESTRAL VILLAGE AND DISTRICT IDENTIFICATION . None of 
the fifty is a leader in any of the organizations based on ancestral village 
or district affiliation , and none even mentions membership in such 
groups. Obviously , loyalties toward home - land ties are far too narrow 
to provide recognition as a top Indian leader in Malaysia . 

C. INDIAN SUB - GROUP IDENTIFICATION . While sixty percent of the 
organizations referred to in Table I are based on Indian sub - groups 
identities ( Type C ) , less than six percent. ( 36 ) of the organizations with 
which the fifty leaders are identified are of this type . If fact, only two 
fifths of the leaders ( 20 ) play active roles in such organizations. Of 
these twenty , thirteen were born in either India or Ceylon , but at the 
same time eleven of the twenty - four foreign - born leaders do not list 
leadership in any organization in this category . For only nine ( less than 
a fifth ), of whom seven are foreign -born , are roles in these groups an 
important element in their leadership status . Three of these nine are 
known as “ leading Indian Muslims” , three are Ceylon Tamils , while the 
other three are North Indians known as leaders in the organizations of 
their Indian sub - groups. Even among the twenty who have achieved 
eminence, at least partly, through organizations of this type , six do not 
mention these group affiliations in their directory entries . Five of the 
twenty who listed these organizations in earlier directories have deleted 
some or all of them from the latest directory while adding references to 
other groups . Interview information indicates that this does not repre 
sent a rejection of Indian sub - groups identity so much as its subordination 
to other , wider identifications. This may be interpreted as an indication 
of the declining significance of Indian sub -group identity in Malaysian 
society . 

D. ALL - INDIAN NATIONALISTIC ORIENTATION . Only one of the 
fifty leaders has listed in recent directories membership in an organiza 
tion concerned with what may even slightly be thought of as Indian 
nationalism . The organization of this type with which he is associated 
is the Gandhi Memorial Fund of Selangor, but this is perhaps only 
marginally a nationalistic organization. Moreover , leadership in this 
organization plays a very minor role in this leader s prominence ; most 
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of the roles for which he is best known have been in Malaysian groups 
which are multi -racial, and he has represented Malaysia in important 
international relations. While two of the other leaders were, at one 
time , members of the Indian Independence League and one was a mem 
ber of the Indian National Army, neither mention these past affiliations 
in their published biographical accounts . It is apparent that identifica 
tion with Indian nationalistic organizations has little , if any , significance 
in achieving recognition as an Indian leader in Malaysia today. 

E. IDENTIFICATION WITH ALL - INDIAN ORGANIZATIONS ORIENTED 
TOWARD THE CONCERNS OF INDIANS IN MALAYSIA . One might expect 
that nearly all present-day Indian leaders in Malaysia would have 
achieved leadership status through all - Indian organizations concerned 
with the interests and position of Indians in Malaysia. In fact, however, 
only about half ( 24 ) list identification with such organizations, and the 
groups of this type ( 70 ) comprise only eleven percent. of the total number 
of groups through which they have risen to prominence. It is interesting 
that only three of the fifty leaders list , in the latest directory , iden 
tification with the Selangor Indian Association, one of the Type E 
organizations discussed above , even though numerous Indian - oriented 
functions are held at its club - house . Three of the leaders who had 
referred to their positions in the S.I.A. in earlier directories deleted this 
information from their biographical sketches in the 1965 edition . 
Similarly , only three of the leaders list positions in the Indian Welfare 
Society. ( This is especially to be noted , because in recent years these 
three and another three of the fifty have been prominent in welfare 
organizations which are multi - racial in membership and activities - 
groups of the type discussed below under section G. ) 

The all- Indian organization which has brought the greatest amount 
of prestige to leaders of Indian origin has been a political party , the 
Malaysian Indian Congress ( M.I.C. ) , although only eight of the fifty on 
our list of leaders have served in its leadership . The M.I.C. represents 
an organization which belongs to both Types E and F ; that is , it had 
its origin as an all- Indian association , one of whose objectives was to 
protect the interests of Indians in Malaya as well as to help its members 
share in Malaya s political development . No doubt those leaders who 
were prominent in the M.I.C. in its early days gained status among 
Indians primarily through their service to their own group . However , 
unlike some other all - Indian organizations which have remained ex 
clusively concerned with in - group interests, the M.I.C. has moved toward 
a wider Malaysian orientation . Because of its affiliation with the 
Alliance , the M.I.C. also represents the type of organization to be dis 
cussed next . 

F. IDENTIFICATION WITH ALL - INDIAN ORGANIZATIONS REPRESENT 
ED IN INTERRACIAL ASSOCIATIONS. All but three of the twenty - four 
leaders who are prominent in all- Indian associations have had active 
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roles in organizations which participate, through delegated representa 
tives , in multi - racial associations. Thus these leaders , through their 
activities in Indian associations , are participating directly or indirectly 
in a wider framework of associations than that of the Indian community. 
For example , seven of the twenty -one have held important posts in the 
Indian Chambers of Commerce , including most importantly the Associat 
ed Indian Chambers of Commerce ( Federation of Malaysia ), which are 
represented in the influential United Chambers of Commerce; the latter , 
as we have already seen , is a co -ordinating body with representatives 
from the Chinese , European, and Malay, as well as Indian , Chambers 
of Commerce . A Tamil Muslim who has been president for several 
years of the Associated Indian Chambers of Commerce is now the 
president of the United Chambers of Commerce. Of the eight leaders 
whose reputation is at least partly due to their activities in the M.I.C. , 
seven have played important roles in the Kuala Lumpur -centred divi 
sions : the Kuala Lumpur branch , the Selangor ( State ) Organization , or 
the national headquarters. At least four of the eight have represented 
the M.I.C. on the Alliance Executive Council and Alliance National 
Council and two of the other four have also been M.I.C. representatives 
on the Alliance National Council . 

The M.I.C. is worthy of special attention , because its history reveals 
some of the conflicts that develop between sub - group loyalties and all 
Indian identification . The fact that it is the sole Indian political party 
represented in the Alliance a political organization based on com 
munal parties — is the result of the revolution of some of these conflicts , 
in which a few of the leaders on our list have been concerned . Organi 
zations with political objectives were formed among both Ceylon Tamils 
and Indian Muslims because of a feeling that their groups were not re 
ceiving equitable benefits with other groups through the Alliance. An 
Indian Muslim party was established , and two competing groups of 
Ceylonese led by Ceylon Tamils organized with the objective of forming 
a separate party to be represented in the Alliance along with U.M.N.O., 
M.C.A. and M.I.C .; three of the fifty leaders are Ceylon Tamils identi 
fied with the surviving one of the two Ceylonese groups . Although the 
efforts of the Ceylon Tamils and the Indian Muslims to gain separate 
representation in the Alliance failed , concessions were made by the Alli 
ance through appointments of a Ceylon Tamil and an Indian Muslim 
as Senators in the Federal Parliament, with the tacit understanding that 
they represent the interests of their respective groups . 

G. LEADERSHIP IN “ INTERRACIAL ” ORGANIZATIONS . A further shift 
along the continuum of orientations being considered is shown by the 
role of leaders of Indian origin in organizations in which the members , 
although of different racial origins, come together because of common 
interests they share as individuals rather than as representatives of com 
munal organizations . In Kuala Lumpur today there are organizations 
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which are based on almost every conceivable type of interest and whose 
memberships are multi - racial in composition . 

Most associations of government employees are multi - racial, as are 
most government commissions , boards, and committees, as well as both 
Houses of Parliament. In the political sphere , several prominent men 
of Indian origin , including six of the fifty leaders on our list , have been 
identified with multi - racial parties rather than with the Alliance , even 
though M.I.C. leaders claim to have the support of eighty - five percent. 
of Malaysian citizens of Indian origin . Unlike the Alliance, these parties 
such as the Labour Party and the newly - formed Democratic Action 
Party , have no separate communal subdivisions. In the business sphere, 
many Indian businessmen , including five of the ten business leaders on 
our list , have taken leading roles in multi - racial organizations such as 
the Malayan Rubber Estate Owners Association , Rubber Producers 
Council , Malayan Employers Consultative Association , and the Selangor 
Property Owners and Ratepayers Association . Most of the professional 
organizations, such as those of doctors, lawyers , engineers, architects , and 
university staff members, are multi - racial , as are nearly all the 
more important trade unions . Hundreds of civic , service , and welfare 
organizations function through multi- racial membership and leadership ; 
to single out only a few examples from the long list there are the Rotary 
International, Malayan Red Cross Society , St. John Ambulance Asso 
ciation , Central Welfare Council , Malayan Youth Council , U.N. 
Association , Olympic Council of Malaysia , Malaysian Cricket Associa 
tion and the Selangor Turf Club . 

One of the most revealing findings of this study has been that every 
one of the fifty leaders on our list participates in one or more organiza 
tions in Kuala Lumpur which have a multi - racial membership , and most 
of the fifty have obtained much , if not most , of their leadership reputa 
tion from activities in several such organizations . Even in the sphere of 
quasi - religious organizations a number of Indian leaders have taken 
active roles in multi - racial groups which are not specifically oriented 
toward the two major religious traditions - Hinduism and Islam — with 
which the majority of Indians are still associated . Eight of the leaders 
on our list have had active roles in such groups as the Y.M.C.A. , 
Y.W.C.A. , Inter - Faith Council of Malaya , Pure Life Society , Selangor 
Theosophical Society, and the M.R.A. Over four - fifths of all the organ 
izational listings for these fifty leaders ( 528 of 642 ) are in the interracial 
category ( Type G , Table II ) ; the median number of such groups in which 
the leaders are active, usually in prominent roles , is nine, with the num 
ber of groups per leader ranging from one to thirty -nine. These data 
became more significant in view of the fact that it was prominence in 
such interracial associations, rather than in specifically Indian associa 
tions , that was most frequently mentioned by my informants in their 
assessment of the relative leadership status of persons of Indian origin . 
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If it can be assumed that those identified as top leaders do serve 
as models for others of Indian origin in Malaysian society , it seems clear 
that there is a trend towards identification of Malaysian Indians with a 
society whose formal structure will increasingly consist of a network of 
multi - racial groups . At the same time , it must be recognized that racial 
identification of the members continues to play a role in these associa 
tions , at least for some time . The participants, particularly at the 
leadership level, commonly act with a conscious awareness of their 
respective racial or communal identities . This is illustrated by the 
pattern of rotating top leadership positions in such groups among mem 
bers of different racial groups. Thus , for several years the Malayan 
Trade Unions ( M.T.U.C. ) rotated the presidency among Malays , Chinese 
and Indians, although this practice was discontinued after it was realized 
that it would prevent a Eurasian , who had been president of one of the 
largest M.T.U.C. — affiliated unions , from becoming president of the 
M.T.U.C. A similar rotation of the presidency among members of 
different communal groups was followed by Rotary International, al 
though in this organization, also , the practice seems to be on the way out . 

The trend indicated by the two examples just given points towards 
a further shift along the continuum , in the direction of the " non - racial ” 
organizational pattern which will be discussed next, and which comprises 
the final category of roles with which leaders are identified . 8 
H. LEADERSHIP IN ORGANIZATIONS, MULTI - RACIAL IN MEMBER 

CH TEND TOWARD “ NON - RACIAL " FUNCTIONING . In multi 
racial organizations which tend to function “ non - racially ” , the members 
racial or communal identification is not ignored but it becomes increas 
ingly subordinated to other criteria for determining a person s position 
within the organization , or his value to the group . It has not been 
possible within the scope of the present study to determine the extent to 
which the fifty leaders are still functioning “ interracially ” rather than 
“ non -racially ” in the multi- racial groups in which they participate. Of 
the organizations to which they belong, 116 have been assigned , rather 
arbitrarily, to both Types G and H in Table II . The data on which 
assignment to the “ non -racial” category was based have to do with 
activities on the international level in which it is assumed that the leader 
increasingly participates as a “ Malaysian ” rather than as an “ Indian ” 
or “ Malaysian Indian ” . Three general types of positions are included 
here : ( 1 ) the position of delegates sent overseas to represent the Malay 
sian government or Malaysian non - governmental organizations at inter 
national conferences, such as those of the United Nations, UNESCO , 
ECAFE , WHO , ILO , ICFTU ; ( 2 ) positions as officials in international 
non - governmental groups, such as ICFTU , the International Planned 


SHIP , 


8 For more extended discussion of the distinctions between “ racial " , " inter 
racial ” and “ non - racial " groups , see CLARENCE E. GLICK , " Collective Behaviour in 
Race Relations " , American Sociological Review , XIII (No. 3 , June 1948,) 287-294. 
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Parenthood Association , or the International Union Against Tuber 
culosis ; ( 3 ) selection as fellows or members of international societies such 
as the Royal College of Surgeons or the Royal College of Physicians . 

In addition to these international associations there is an increasing 
although determined number of formal groups with multi - racial mem 
bership in Kuala Lumpur in which leaders of Indian origin are acting 
more as “ Malaysian leaders ” than as " Indian leaders ” . This trend ap 
pears to be moving rapidly in fields where " power" is currently least 
concentrated — the civic , welfare , and trade union fields where " power" 
is most highly concentrated politics and business . In the professional 
and educational fields which are growing in influence in Malaysia the 
pattern is already established and spreading. 

One must be careful not to exaggerate the extent of this pattern . It 
is not necessary to penetrate very far into social life in Kuala Lumpur to 
realize that for a very large section of the Indian community there is as 
yet very little “ non - racial " participation in multi- racial groups. The gap 
between the top leaders of Indian origins and the mass of Indians in the 
community is great , both in outlook and in the types of groups in which 
they participate . But in terms of the roles of leaders the trend rather 
than the existing situation is what is significant. This study has revealed 
that most of the prominent leaders of Indian origin have not achieved 
their leadership status through their identification with sub - groups in the 
Indian community – Tamil or other . Moreover, even though their roles 
in all - Indian organizations have contributed to the reputation of several 
of these leaders, their eminence derives largely from their participation 
in the wider , multi - racial organizations. To the extent that the current 
leaders are prototypes of future leaders and that they provide the present 
models for younger , aspiring leaders, this study indicates that persons of 
Indian origin may be expected to rise to eminence in Malaysia through 
participation in its multi- racial social structure rather than through 
Indian sub - group organizations or even all - Indian organizations which 
restrict themselves to Indian group concerns. 
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Mauritius is a small island lost in the Indian Ocean . It is some 550 
miles to the east of Madagascar . It is 31 miles long and 28 miles broad 
and has an area of 720 sq . miles . 

It was first discovered in 1507 by the Portuguese , who gave it the 
name of Cirne. 

When the Portuguese abandoned it , the Dutch came and settled here 
in 1598. They too finally abandoned it in 1710 . 

In 1715 the French took possession of it and gave it the name of 
Ile de France. It was under their administration that the country began 
to develop. The French governor Labourdonnais introduced from India , 
sugar cane , which is now the main crop . 

He also brought from Pondichery a number of artisans , especially 
joiners and masons , to teach the crafts to the Mauritians , who were then 
mainly slaves from Africa . Fine pieces of furniture made by those Indian 
craftsmen still exist , some of which are on exhibition at the Naval Mu 
seum at Mahebourg . 

In 1810 the English took the Island after a fierce naval battle . In 
this battle a good many Tamil soliders fought with the English . Ever 
since the Island has been a British Colony . 

It appears that during the French occupation , there was a consid 
erable number of Tamilians here and that they played an important part 
in the economic life of the country . This is evident from the fact that 
one or two French newspapers of the time published in Tamil , accounts 
of important events and advertisements, especially auction sales. We 
infer from the above that among those Tamilians , there were many trad 
ers and well - to - do people . 

After 1810 other traders came from South India , many of whom 
settled here . As they came single , many of them had concubines of 
African origin or among the French - African hybrids. A good percentage 
of the present creole population are composed of the descendants of those 
Tamilians . 

IMMIGRATION . After the abolition of slavery in 1834 , the emancipated 
slaves refused to work on the sugar plantations of their erstwhile masters . 
The sugar industry was , therefore, faced with a serious labour problem 
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which threatened the very existence of the industry. The estate owners , 
all of French descent , viewed the situation with grave concern and looked 
up to India for help . India agreed to send her sons here to save the 
country from ruin . Indentured labourers soon arrived , who not only 
averted the catastrophe, but also proved to be the architects of their 
masters rapid prosperity. For this signal service , the reward they re 
ceived from those masters was the most cruel treatment. The poor Indi 
ans had no one to take up their defence . It was at that critical time that 
a Pole , by name De Plevitz , feeling for the defenceless Indians , started 
an agitation in their favour . Of course , the white estate owners resented 
it and subjected De Plevitz to severe ill - treatment. De Plevitz addressed 
a petition to the governor on behalf of Indians, but as he hardly knew 
English , the peititon was drafted , both in English and Tamil by one 
Rajarethinum Modeliar . 

As the first batch of immigrants came from the Malabar coast , the 
Indians, in general, came to be called malabars , as they still are in the 
neighbouring French island of Reunion ( formerly Bourbon ) . 

As the labourer s work , though the noblest, in foolishly considered 
humble , the appellation came to acquire a pejorative meaning . The 
Indians resented it so much that it had in course of time to be given up . 

According to statistics , the first batch of Indian labourers arrived 
in 1835 , but in fact , a batch of 1100 coolies had been introduced six years 
before, in 1829 . 

We have already said that the Indian labourers were subjected to 
harsh treatment by their white masters . De Plevitz s campaign , though 
it did some good , did not mitigate to an appreciable degree the sufferings 
of those useful workers. 

In 1901 Mahatma Gandhi paid a short visit to Mauritius. His heart 
bled at the sight of so much misery and he thought that someone should 
be sent over from India to help those defenceless creatures. He could 
not find a suitable man immediately , but in 1907 , he came across a young 
and dynamic barrister, Manilall Doctor, who was willing to undertake 
that hard job . By his intelligence and courage , and upheld by his genuine 
love for his humble and oppressed brothers, he succeeded after several 
years of hard work , in remedying most of the ills which had so long 
prevailed 

When Mahatma Gandhi visited the Island in 1901 , the only two 
advanced Indian communities were the Tamil and the Muslim commu 
nities. It was the prominent members of these two communities who 
entertained him . 

When Manilall Doctor came in 1907 , he found all his helpers and 
friends in the Tamil community only . The calcuteea or bihari commu 
nity had not yet started its evolution . They were all labourers on the 
sugar estates . 

In the early days , when oppression was at its highest point, those 
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who dared put up a fight were Tamilians . The greatest among them was 
no doubt Mr. Sinnatambou. He was a wealthy man and could have 
greatly profited by courting the whites , but there was in him such nobil 
ity of character that he would sooner have given up all his wealth than 
let down his suffering brothers . Among the many things achieved by 
him , let us quote the following : 

In those days , the Indian immigrants had no right to travel from 
any one place to any other without a " pass ” about them . 

Sinnatambou had had a temple built at Terre Rouge. Though it is 
now over a century since that temple was built , it is still called after him 
“ l eglise Sinnatambou ” . 

On the consecration day , Indian labourers came from all parts of the 
Island to attend the sacred function . While the puja was going on , the 
police burst into the temple and arrested those who were not in possession 
of their " passes ”. 

Sinnathambou petitioned the governor, complaining of the outrage 
ous conduct of the police and asking that it should be provided in the 
law that temples should be respected . The governor , finding that the 
Indians grievance was grounded , issued orders that thenceforward the 
police should not enter any temple to arrest people . To complain of the 
police in those days was an act of daring especially for an Indian . Only 
a man of the calibre of Sinnatambou could be that bold . 

Before 1834 , came to Mauritius Dr. Malayappen Sinnappilay. 
Though he was of an Indian university , he was at first allowed to practise 
without any restriction , but after some time , he was asked to restrict his 
practice to the Indian community . 

Of all the Indian immigrants, the Tamilians were the most cultured . 
They knew their language , some of them being scholars in it . Many had 
a knowledge of English too , and many others were well versed in their 
literature and music . This is borne out by the fact that they were great 
amateurs of drama. They staged , generally under a pandul , such plays 
as Harischandra , Damayanti, Savitri, Markandeya , Nallatangal, Nanda 
nar , and excerpts from the Ramayana and the Mahabharata . 

There were among them great musicians , perfectly familiar with the 
intricacies of carnatic music . 

Those Tamilians were very religious. They built temples every 
where, so that to - day , though the Tamil population is smaller than the 
calcutteea population , Tamil temples greatly outnumber those of the Cal 
cutteeas, which are of recent times , the oldest being about 50 years old , 
while several Tamil temples are over a century old ; for example, the 
beautiful temple at Clementia , which was built in 1856 . 

Those Tamil immigrants were greatly appreciated as workers. They 
were not only laborious, but also intelligent. It is to their credit that a 
Commission of Enquiry appointed in 1845 stated in its report that of all 
the Indian labourers, the Tamilians were the best workers. 
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No wonder , then , that they were better considered and given jobs 
where diligence , trustworthiness, and intelligence were needed , such as : 
sirdar , messenger, coach -man , boilers etc. 

EDUCATION . As far back as the beginning of the 19th Century , Ta 
milians were proving themselves useful in the field of Education . 

At that period the eastern suburb of Port Louis was inhabited al 
most entirely by Tamilians . This fact accounts for so many of the streets 
of that region bearing Tamil names . The following are a few : Paliaca 
( Paleyagar ), Ingapatnam , and Velore , which received their names after 
1829 . 

All the other names were given prior to 1828 : Madras, Karekal, 
Calicut, Madurai, Mysore , Tranquebar ( Tarangumbadi ) , Trichnapoly , 
Malabar. 

By the year 1833 , a good many people of the coloured population 
had come to live in that part of Port Louis. Owing to some preposterous 
idea , the children of these people could not find admission to the Royal 
College, which was then in Port Louis and could not , therefore , receive 
seconary education . Mr. Michel Francois Savrimoutou , one of the lead 
ing Tamilians of the time , founded for them the “ Colonial Academy ” . 
That school proved so successful that in 1808 , he founded the Colonial 
Mechanic Institute for the same people . 

Greater attention was paid at that time to Tamil by the Government 
than is now , so much so that it was one of the subjects for the Teachers 
Certificate examinations. 
In the year 1887 , the Tamil syllabuses for these examination were : 

Monitor s Certificate examination : Grammar, reading, con 
versation , dictation , essay , translation . 
Text books : 2nd & 3rd readers, Pope s Tamil Grammar Pt. I. 
Third Class Teachers Certificate examination : Reading, con 
versation , essay , translation . 
Text books : 4th reader, Natural History , Pope s Tamil Gram 
mar , Pt . II , Pancha Tantram , 1st , 2nd , and 3rd parts, Nannool 
( 1st part , up to page 61 ). 
Second Class Teacher s Certificate examination : Grammar , 
conversation , essay, translation . 

Text books : Pancha Tantram and Nannool ( whole books). 
It seems that some of the immigrants gave a serious attention to the 
education of their children . In the 1864 Monitor s Certificate examina 
tions , a fourteen year old boy , named Tamby Narayanan , topped the list 
of successful candidates. 

The old immigrants, who had a thorough knowledge of Tamil , pass 
ed it on to their children . As many of their offsprings of the second , 
and a greater number still of the third generation had started learning 
English and French , their Tamil education was , bit by bit , neglected. 
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Finding themselves all the time in an environment where the language 
they heard and spoke was Creole, a corrupt form of French , most of 
those of the succeeding generations who lived in towns soon stopped 
speaking Tamil and spoke Creole only . 

The succeeding batches of immigrants came from Bihar and other 
Hindi-speaking places. The time , therefore , soon came when those 
known as calcutteeas outnumbered the Tamils. Those Tamilians who 
lived on sugar estates, finding themselves in Hindi -speaking environ 
ments , soon began to speak Hindi even at home . But unlike the town 
Tamilians, they kept up their mother tongue as well. 

Tamil had moved far downhill when , at the beginning of this century, 
a Madras regiment was stationed in the Island . Since the capture of the 
Colony by the English in 1810 and until recently Indian regiments had 
constantly been stationed here for its defence . In that Madras regiment 
was a soldier named Tulasinga Navalar , a scholar in Tamil . He taught 
the language to a few young men , some of whom became very proficient 
in it . 

Mr. Perumal Soobrayan, the brightest figure in the history of Tamil 
literature in Mauritius was one of them . He was a poet and a brilliant 
orator. He translated into Tamil a French novel entitled Ravengar, by 
Guy de Terramond and wrote a booklet of verse entitled : “ Contempla 
tion Songs ” , to which the late Kalyana Soondara Moodeliar prefaced in 
glowing terms . He wrote a drama in verse , many other poems and a 
number of satires, which he never cared to collect in book form . He 
was poor, very poor at times , but he nevetheless managed to work for 
the propagation of Tamil . For many years , he ran single - handed four 
free Tamil schools , teaching therein personally. He has left a few bright 
pupils , the foremost of them being Rajarethinum Sangeelee. Two other 
bright pupils of Tulasinga Navalar were Saoundarajan and K. Raman . 

Of the contemporary Tamilians who are proficient in Tamil may be 
mentioned : Soopaya Modeliar, Vele Govinden , Vadevel Selven , the San 
geelee brothers and P. Arunachalum . 

Soopaya Modeliar and the Sangeelee brothers have for years been 
devoting much of their time to teaching Tamil, gratis. 

It was feared until recently that Tamil would soon become extinct 
in Mauritius, but luckily there has been , since the last decade , a revival 
of the language. The interest which the Tamilians are now taking in it 
and in their culture make one hopeful of better days for our mother 
tongue . 

Tamil was , until 1950 , taught in only two schools. It was then 
introduced into sixteen more schools. About 1958 , when the Honoura 
ble Runganathan Seeneevassen was Minister of Education , it was extend 
ed to many more schools, and our present Minister , the Honourable 
Veerasamy Ringadoo , has brought the number of schools where Tamil 
is taught to its maximum . 
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Besides , free Tamil Schools have been opened in very many places 
by Tamil associations or single individuals . Many of the teachers of 
these schools are volunteers, others content themselves with a nominal 
pay ; considering their work as a contribution to the advancement of the 
community 

Now , Tamil is taught in the primary schools only . We hope that 
the time is not far when it will find its place in the syllabuses of the 
secondary schools as well . 

The Tamil language has had a considerable influence on the Creole 
language. Many Tamil words have found their way into that language. 
The following are a few : 


Names of plants : Kali , from Kalli ( 561 of ), Notchi ( O6T8H ) , 
Mourouk ( முருக்கு ), vetivert from vettiver ( வெட்டிவேர் ) . 

Names of fruits : att , from atta ( gr ( uyu ) ] goyave from 
Koyyu (OSTWWT) 

Names of vegetables: pipangaye from peerkanggaye ( i str 4 ) , 
patol , from pudol (46kr. ); mourroung , from mouroungay ( L608 ) ; 
avrayka , from avaraykaye ( 90060J 55W ) ; Kotaranga , from Kottuva 
Tangaye ( கொத்துவரங்காய் ) ; Kotomili , from Kottumalli ( கொத்துமல்லி ); 
Karoupillay , from Karuvepilay (566U ); pudina , from pudiyana 
(Yu ); Betel, from vettrilaye ( Qoku ) ; pak , from paku ( ur . ); 
elyeti, from elarisi ( CUN ). 

Names of cakes : putu , from pittu ( 1940 ); ounday, from ouroun 
day ( 2_ (6600T 60 L ) ; Mourkou , from mouroukkou ( ug . 5 ) . 

And the exclamation : “ Ayo !” from ayyo ! ( @Cur ) . 

Besides , the diet of all the communities is mostly Tamil . Rice has 
become the staple food . Curries, especially fish and meat , are prepared 
in the Tamil way , with masala . 

In 1922 , the Government decided to have a Police Band, but suitable 
musicians could not be found in the country . Governor Sir Kisketh Bell 
brought in 27 musicians from South India , mostly from Travancore . 
These musicians trained some Mauritians who , little by little , replaced 
them , till the whole band became Mauritian . 

Many of our young people are taking a keen interest in Tamil music , 
both vocal and instrumental. Some of them are gifted and could be 
come expert singers or musicians, if they had proper guidance . 

Some of our girls are showing great interest in classical dance , espe 
cially “ barathanatyam ” , but they can t improve for lack of guidance . An 
effort is being made to obtain such guidance from India . 

The Tamils of Mauritius are utilising as best they can , the talents 
they possess . With the help of these talents they are now and then giving 
dramatic and musical performances on the local radio and T.V. Tamil 
plays are staged . On two occasions the Bharati Tamil School gave con 
certs of Tamil music , which were greatly appreciated. Some Frenchman , 
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who happened to be in the country at the time , attended and subsequently 
wrote eulogistically about them . 

ECONOMY . Among the Tamilians who came from India were some 
very wealthy men . Of them , V. Annasamy who , before 1826 , became 
owner of the Bon Espoir Sugar Estate , which covers an area of 770 
arpents with a sugar factory. 

In 1852 , he sold it to Rama Tirumoody Chetty, who kept it until 
1914 . 

Up to the end of the last century, and even during the first quarter 
of the present one , the Tamil community was very prosperous in Mauri 
tius . They owned a large number of houses and commercial buildings 
everywhere but especially in Port Louis and Rose Hill . Trade was al 
most entirely in their hands . 

In the Central Market, all the sections , the meat and fish sections, 
excepted, were entirely occupied by Tamilians . 

Then began the downward march , which was rapid enough and was 
brought about by a severe competition from Chinese traders . 

POLITICS . In politics Tamilians are playing an honourable part . 
Prior to 1886 , the Indians had no representations in the Legislative Coun 
cil . In that year, Mr. Gnanadirayen Arlanda , a merchant, was nomi 
nated . He was later on succeeded by Dr. Xavier Nalletamby, who , in 
his turn was succeeded by Mr. Kistnasamy Narainsamy , a custom - house 
broker , up to 1910 . 

It is since 1948 , that Tamilians have begun to play an active part in 
politics . In that year , a Tamilian was , for the first time, elected to the 
Legislative Council . He was Ranganathan Seeneevasen , one of the most 
brilliant barristers the Island has produced . He was a very eloquent 
speaker and a shrewd politician . He was , in fact, the brain of the Labour 
Party , to which he belonged . His premature death deprived the com 
munity of its glory and the country of an invaluable asset . 

In 1953 , R. Seeneevassen , Veerasamy Ringadoo , Francis Soocra 
manien Chadien and Goinsamy Venkatasamy were elected . In succeed 
ing elections , Messrs Vele Govinden , and Kistnasamy Tiruvengadum 
were returned . 

The Tamilians now sitting in the Legislative Assembly are : Veera 
samy Ringadoo , Minister of Education and Cultural Affairs, Kristna 
samy Tirvengadum , Minister of State for the budget, Vele Govinden , 
elected member, and Kistnasamy Sunassee , nominated member . The 
latter deserves a special mention . He is a successful merchant and a great 
philanthropist. For the last two decades , at least , he has been taking a 
leading part in the affairs of the community . He is ever prepared for 
any sacrifice, however great of time , energy and money , when the com 
munity is concerned . Whenever a movement is set afoot in the interest 
of the community , Sunassee is sure to be there . Unlike many others, he 
does not act for show , but works with genuine sincerity . 
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Besides , several other Tamilians have recently had the honour of 
being elected presidents of Town Councils . Last year Mr. K. Chinna 
samy was elected president of the township of Vacoas - Phoenix and this 
year Mr. Satchuda Patten is President of Beau - Bassin - Rose Hill . The 
greatest honour to the community is that this year s Mayor of Port Louis 
is a Tamilian . He is Mr. Dorsamy Moorghen . 

In the Civil Service , many Tamilians have acceeded to high posts , 
four of them having reached the grade of Principal Assistant Secretaries 
in various Ministries . 

Our community has a good number of doctors and barristers — and 
two magistrates. They only lady barrister of the Colony is a Tamilian : 
Mrs. Laure Pillay . 

RELIGION . Though a certain number of Tamilians , about 12 % be 
longs to the Christian faith , the big majority are Hindus . They have 
120 temples, which have grouped themselves into a federation , which 
receives the Tamilians share of the Religious Subsidy paid by Govern 
ment and distributes it among the temples . 

The Hindu Tamilians observe the Cavadee festival and many tem 
ples hold " walk on fire ” . 

Four of the Tamil festivals are public holidays , viz . Pongal Deepa 
vali , Cavadee and Shivaratri . 

Many Tamil associations exist , some of which are very active and 
are doing fine work . The Tamil League , for example , has a number of 
activities : scouting and drama , especially . 

The 2nd Tamil Scouts have, for a number of years successively won 
the first prize at the annual Drama Competition . 

Tiruvalluvar and Bharati Days are observed in several places every 


year . 


Our ladies are not lagging behind . Ladies associations have been 
formed in many towns and villages and are very active . They are run 
ning schools and classes in needlework , painting , etc. They also hold 
celebrations of our principal festivals. 

Four of our girls have so far been laureates , winning the English 
Scholarships. Three have already completed their studies in the U.K. 
Two are doctors in the Government Service . The third has taken a 
degree and is a tutor in the Teachers Training College. The fourth has 
won a scholarship this year . 

Our ladies do not lack courage either . Some years ago , the lab 
ourers of Belle Vue Sugar Estate went on strike . Matters came to such 
a pass that the police opened fire, some say unnecessarily , and Anjelay, 
a Tamil lady , who was among the leaders , was shot dead . Mr. Permal 
Subrayen wrote a fine poem in Tamil in her honour . That poem has 
been translated into English . 

We have now two newspapers , edited in English , French and Tamil . 
One of them , Tamil Voice is doing good work in the field of language 
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and culture . It has already published a Tamil Course through French 
and has been , almost from the start , publishing a series of articles on 
Tamil culture . It is becoming more and more popular . 

It is hoped that the Tamil community will move from progress to 
progress and that , in the years to come , it will play an important part 
in making Mauritius prosperous and great. 

In the compilation of this paper , much information has been obtain 
ed from A. BEEJADHUR s book : Les Indiens à l Ile Maurice and PROF .. 
BISSOONDOYAL s booklet : A short History of the Tamils of Mauritius. 


THE NATTUKKOTTAI CHETTIAR COMMUNITY AND 

SOUTH -EAST ASIA 


M. NADARAJAN 


EARLY HISTORY 
In the early days the Tamilnad , the present Madras and Kerala states of 
India , was divided into three principal kingdoms . They were the Chera 
( present Kerala State ) , Chola ( present Trichy , Tanjore , Arcot and Ching 
leput districts of the Madras State ), and the Pandya ( present Madurai , 
Ramanathapuram and Tinnavelly districts of the Madras State ) king 
doms. While Nothern India was being torn between frequent internal 
wars and foreign invasions from across the Himalayas , South , under the 
Tamil monarchs , had comparatively better governments, a higher stand 
ard of learning, civilization and culture , undisturbed by foreign invasions . 
Though the rulers of these three Kingdoms fought among themselves 
occasionally, when there were threats from the North , they generally 
united to resist. These kingdoms had a prosperous overseas trade 
through their several ports with countries across the Bay of Bengal and 
the Arabian Sea . Earliest recorded history and ancient Tamil literature 
state and excavations in India , Eastern and Western countries confirm 
that the Tamils or the Dravidians , this being another name for the Tamils , 
and their ships carried on a prosperous trade with the West as far as 
Rome and with the East as far as Cathay . 

The Nattukkottai Chettiar community members are Tamils by race 
and Hindus by religion . They are also known as “ Vanikars ” , Naga 
rathars ’, 2 Chettiars , Chettyars and Chetteys ’, the last term is perhaps 
the equivalent of North Indian “ Settus , meaning merchants. The term 
Chetteys like the word “ Killingi in Malaya is now considered a term 
of contempt and is therefore practically obsolete among the elite . The 
customs and manners of this race and the extent of their trade and wealth 
are mentioned even in the Sangam literature such as Pattinappalai, 
Mathuraikanchi, Nedunalvadai and so on . There is a reference in 
Tolkappiyam to a custom , which was in vogue till about 1924 , among 


1 Vanikars : businessmen . 
2 Nagarathars : those who live in cities . 

3 Settirai is a form of customs tax for business ; therefore Chettys refer to 
businessmen . 
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the Chettiars , “ முந்நீர் வழக்கம் மகடூவோ டில்லை and the meaning 
of it , according to Illampooranar s commentary , is that when going a 
broad for trade , the wives do not follow . “ Silappathikaram ’ , the most 
celebrated Tamil epic , is based upon the life of a Chettiar family , giving 
a vivid description of the Community s wealth , position in the state and 
influence in the Chola Kingdom . As the list will be exhaustive I shall 
stop here and continue the narrative conforming to the title . 

Of the three Tamil monarchies , the Chola Kingdom was materially 
the most prosperous, since the waters of the eternal river Cauvery and 
her many tributaries watered the fields and gardens of the State and it 
also had a greater share of overseas export and import trade. The capital 
of this State was Kaveripattinam ( the Khaberis of Ptolemy), also known 
as Kaveripoompattinam , Poom Pukar or Pukar . This was a famous sea 
port at the estuary of Cauvery, and it is in this city and her neighbour 
hood in the 8th century B.C. we get a more clear recorded history of the 
Chettiar community . 

By religion as already stated the Chettiars are Hindus and are gen 
erally the followers of Siva , and among the Saivite saints there are few 
from this Community . In the four main castes of the Hindu religion , they 
belong to the third , the Vaishyas (merchants and traders). They were all 
vegetarians in early days though most of them have now changed their 
faith in pure vegetable diet . 

In ancient days according to the annals , members of this community 
owned ships and were trading in gold , pearl , ivory , rice , spices and cloths 
with Eastern and Western countries. As it is now , it was then that those 
engaged in export and import trade made great fortunes. This commu 
nity likewise amassed considerable wealth and as a result gained power, 
respect and position in the Chola Kingdom . 

Their place in society became so important that they became the 
hereditary crown bearers of Chola kings for centuries till they were forced 
to abandon the country . All went on well with them till about A.D. 1463 , 
some records put this period at 8th Century A.D. which seems more ap 
propriate . It appears that the strength of the community at this period 
was about 20,000 . Now the River Cauvery flooded and inundated a 
great part of the Chola country , and threatened to invade the capital, 
Pukar . King Poovanthi Cholan , the then ruler of Chola Kingdom , pro 
claimed that every man and woman of age should go forth and assist in 
checking further devastations by the flood . The Chettiar community 
having grown proud and conceited on account of their wealth and power , 
slighted the royal proclamation , which when brought to the notice of the 
king, enraged him as he had already some grudge against them for various 
other reasons, and as a result they lost his favour and were subjected to 
a series of punishments, forfeitures , abduction and massacre. These suc 
cessive calamities brought by the king on the community reduced their 
number considerably and their wealth to nought . The existing palm -leaf 
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historical evidence in the Chettiar clan temples in South India relating 
to this period of dispersion and migration is most pathetic to read . In 
the annals of the Chettiar Community , this mournful period is somewhat 
parallel to the Christians martyrdom under Roman rulers till Constantine 
the Great accepted the faith himself . To depict this period there are 
several legends, poems and plays, most of them still in palm - leaf form . 
While admitting the indifference of the community to the royal proclama 
tion as a serious fault, a man of the present democratic age shudders even 
to read of those savage days when justice was administered by despotic 
monarchs according to their whims and fancies . Those that escaped the 
royal retribution scattered themselves to different parts of South India . 

The Chola massacre left very few females alive and therefore the 
Chettiars inter -married with the Vellala Community for a time . The 
matrimonial alliance , though no longer continued , is dearly cherished even 
to this day. When ladies of the Chettiar Community are initiated in the 
Saiva Mantras ( equivalent to Christian baptism ), it is performed by Vel 
lala Community priests. During birth , marriage and death , the Vellala 
priest is given a noble place among the Chettiars. On the 9th day fol 
lowing the death of a married woman , there is an important ceremony 
in which the priest will lead the son of the deceased in Tamil prayers , 
commending the soul of the deceased to Lord Siva for admission into 
Heaven . This ceremony is conducted by a Vellala priest. 


LATER HISTORY 

One section of those who fled from the Chola Kingdom settled in 
Pandya Kingdom , in the present Ramanathapuram and part of Trichy 
Districts. The compassionate ruler of the Pandya Kingdom gave these 
Chettiars permission to settle with land for settling and also nine temples, 
since those who migrated were divided into nine clans . Each of them 
now own one temple , named after their respective clan . These temples 
are used as places of worship as well as clan centres for discussion and 
settlement of all matters , spiritual or temporal. When a reference is 
made now to Nattukkottai Chettiar Community, or Chettiars , or Chet 
tyars, or Nagarathars , it refers to this particular section which settled in 
Pandya Kingdom . I shall refer to them hereafter as Chettiars or the 
* community . 

In their new land they were farmers, weavers , sellers of grain and 
cotton and grocers ; and thus were slowly building up their lost position 
and wealth . 

I am giving below the names of clans , the approximate year of 
taking over these nine temples , present population ( 1949 ) and value of 
assets ( 1949 ) held by these temples . All the temples are situated in the 
present Ramanathapuram District of the Madras State . 
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CLAN NAME & TEMPLE4 


Year 
taken over 

in A.D. 


Population 

(married 
persons only ) 


Assets : Rs . 


Iraniyur Koil 
Eluppakkudi Koil 
Elayatthangudi Koil 
Surakkudi Koil 
Neman Koil 
Pillayarpatti Koil 
Matthur Koil 
Vairavan Koil 
Vellangudi Koil 


714 
714 
707 
718 
714 
714 
712 
712 
718 


2,578 
2,900 
5,994 
1,286 
1,504 
3,428 
7,134 
5,484 

44 


1,606,000 

450,000 
1,900,000 

200,000 

687,000 
1,369,000 
1,600,000 
1,405,000 
1,325,000 


.. 


30,352 


10,542,000 


Some of these temples contain inscriptions of historical value and 
one, the Pillayarpatti Koil , is a Pallava type cave temple , with statues 
of a Pallava ruler and his consort carved inside the cave with inscrip 
tions . Mr. Saw Ganesan has written and published a booklet covering 
the history of this temple and its clan . 

Every marriage and death of a married person is recorded in the 
temple of the clan concerned . So the census , as far as the married people 
are concerned , is kept automatically by these records and will be up -to 
date . But these records do not include children and unmarried persons, 
and they are , it is estimated , about 30,000 in 1949. So the total popula 
tion of this small Community all over the world is just about 60,000 . 
There were , once 96 and now 78 villages and towns in the area specified 
above , wherein the Chettiars have their ancestoral homes . 

During the past 100 years or so the community made great fortunes 
in and outside India and spent large sums of money in renovating and 
constructing temples establishing centres of religious learning, poor 
homes, hospitals , schools and colleges in India . From Cape Comorin in 
the South to the Himalayas in the North , from Jamnagar in the West 
to Calcutta in the East , there is not an important city or a place of pil 
grimage without a choultry or some other charitable institution or temple 
constructed and maintained by the Community . I give below some 
figures to show the money the Chettiars have spent in India in estab 
lishing temples etc. up to 1960.5 


4 Koil means a temple, and each named after their respective clans. Dates 
and figures obtained from written records and enquiries at temples concerned . 

5 Enquiries made from prominent members of the Community and Tamil 
books. 
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Religious 
establishments 
Rs . ja millions 


Non - religious 
establishments 
Rs . in millions 


In areas where they live permanently 
Rest of South India .. 
Rest of India .. 


400 
360 
150 


300 
300 
25 


.. 


910 


625 


CEREMONIES AND CUSTOMS OF THE CHETTIARS 

The nine temples of the nine clans are the final authorities in all 
religious and social matters of their respective clans . Each has a stand 
ing committee of its own elected annually. They decide all questions 
when referred , including partition by arbitration of estates of a deceased 
person amongst his sons and daughters . All the ceremonies are accord 
ing to the tenets of Hinduism , except that they never had the distinction 
of burning their widows at any period in the history of their community; 
in fact , this notorious practice was unpopular and never practised by the 
Tamils and Malayalees. ( Ref. E. Thompson : Suttee . ) A marriage is 
contracted between two members of different clans only and not between 
members of the same clan . Annually members of all the nine clans used 
to meet at a central place to discuss matters of common interest; but this 
is discontinued now . 

Karaikudi is the principal town of the Chettiars in India . It has 
about 30 elementary schools , 5 high schools , 5 colleges , all the colleges 
being founded by the late Dr. Sir R. M. Alagappa Chettiar . There is 
also the Central Electro - Chemical Research Institute of the Government 
of India , for which he has donated generously. 


IN MODERN SOUTH - EAST ASIA 

- 
Coming to the prosperous 19th century , we find India under the 
British rule . The Queen s government had guaranteed freedom of wor 
ship and progressive liberty of expression . “ Where their ceremonies are 
cruel , where the tenets injure human beings in property , life , or limb , the 
government must step in ; for to guard these is its peculiar sphere . But 
in all that concerns their Gods their reverence , their modes of worship , 
and laws by which it is decided , let them be perfectly left ...." The 
Queen s Government and Religions of India , by J. Millus . 

In course of time, the foreign invaders of the North began to claw 
into the South . It was at this juncture that the ( English ) East India 
Company entered into Indian political arena ; finally resulting in the 
complete takeover of Indian administration by the British Government. 
The efficient colonial rule of the British united India as one country , it 
put an end to several cruel and inhuman practices in the name of God 
and religion as also forced conversion , abduction and other barbarities . 
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It opened up the country by roads, railways and modern communications, 
etc. It established institutions of culture and learning such as the Uni 
versities of Madras , Bombay and Calcutta and in short brought peace 
and the common blessings of life to every door and thereby helped to 
sow the seeds of democracy and a feeling of national unity among the 
various races of India . It was also during this century that the Indian 
National Congress was founded . 

The Chettiars, being a mercantile community, always alert and look 
ing for business adventures, made full use of all the opportunities offered 
by this peaceful and enlightened rule . 

Guy Wint , in his book The British in Asia , states that the spread 
of British Empire was the result of Indo - British partnership . It was a 
joint creation of Britain and India , organising ability from Britain , man 
power and resources from India . This is true so far as economic and 
cultural fields are concerned . The Chettiar community had its share of 
this period of prosperity. They followed the victorious British standard 
to Ceylon in 1805 , to Malaya and Singapore in 1824 , to Burma in 1854 
and to Indo - China and the East Indies about the same period. In these 
countries they became moneylenders, traders , contractors, planters, land 
owners and farm - owners. While going abroad in those days , the Chet 
tiars never took their females with them as mentioned previously in this 
paper . The period of stay abroad was then usually limited to three years 
for each individual, after which period the man returned to India to this 
family with what he earned and spent from two to three years at home 
before sailing back to his place of business. 

With the expansion and prosperity of the British Empire , the pros 
perity of the Chettiar community also multiplied . They earned great 
names and made fortunes abroad , which they periodically brought back 
to India . In their hometowns they built palatial houses . They renovat 
ed and reconstructed almost all the famous temples of South India , esta 
blished centres for the propagation and learning of the vedas and sastras, 
both in Tamil and Sanskrit , all over India . Though , numerically a very 
small community in India , their contribution to the cause of education 
and religion stands unique. 

An approximate account of the assets of the Chettiar community 
in South - east Asia is given below with the number of Chettiars in those 
areas just before the outbreak of the Second World War . In all the 
countries of South - east Asia , their financing has considerably helped the 
development and reclamation of land and trade which led to the pros 
perity of the countries concerned rice in Burma and Indo - China , 
rubber in Malaya , tea and coconut in Ceylon, and so on . 
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NAME OF COUNTRY6 


No.of 

business establishments 


Burma 
Malaya & Singapore 
Ceylon 
Indo - China 
Rest of East - Indies 


1600 
1000 
500 
200 
150 


2,800,000 
500,000 
150,000 
200,000 
15,000 


800 
400 
200 
100 
50 


3000 
2000 
1200 
400 
200 


3450 


3,665,000 


1550 


6800 


BURMA 


The Chettiar Community has had greatest business interests in 
Burma. They had a very influential Chamber of Commerce , a widely 
circulated weekly newspaper, a representative in the House of Represent 
atives , ( Burma Government Act 1935 ) , had made a generous endowment , 
and established a Chair for commercial education in the University of 
Rangoon , were running a very large residential High School in which 
children of all races were admitted , in addition to many other non -reli 
gious charities . Doctor J. R. Andrews and Dr. John S. Furnivall have 
discussed at length in their works about Chettiars in Burma. They were 
contemporaries in Burma . While Dr. Andrews devoted his time to 
teaching economics, Dr. Furnivall had his contact in the economic field 
at the University along with Dr. Andrews and in addition , he was a civil 
servant holding several senior appointments in succession with the Gov 
ernment of Burma and was almost a Burman by his matrimonial connec 
tions . Therefore, Dr. Furnivall was in a more advantageous position to 
express a conclusive view . In his book An Introduction to the Politi 
cal Economy of Burma, Dr. Furnivall has given a glowing tribute to the 
endeavours of the Chettiar Community in bringing under cultivation with 
their capital and industry , several million acres of swamp in the Delta 
area of lower Burma . 

During the Second World War quite a larger number of Chettiars 
in South - east Asian voluntarily joined and also gave generous donations 
to the Indian National Army and the Indian Independence League , 
formed by the dynamic Indian leader , Netaji Subash Chandra Bose ; and 
thereby the Community contributed its share in men and money for the 
liberation of India . Several senior positions of trust and responsibility 
were held by Chettiars in the organization and its Headquarters . There 
were also a few Chettiar ladies in the Women s Section of the organi 
zation ! 


6 The figures were obtained from enquiries and records of the Nattukkottai 
Chettiar Chambers of Commerce in Rangoon , Colombo , Saigon , Malaya and 
Singapore. 
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The end of the Second World War brought several political changes 
in countries of South - east Asia , as a result of which , with others the Chet 
tiar Community suffered great financial loss in Burma , ending finally 
in the nationalisation of land and other assets without an adequate 
compensation . This hit the Chettiars in Burma the hardest . Generally 
overseas Ceylon with its stateless Indians and nationalisation schemes; 
Indo - China with her internal dissensions and Communist inroads ; Indo 
nesia with her ‘ endless revolutions — all these unfavourably affected the 
business interests of the Community . Most of the Chettiars in the coun 
tries mentioned above have now come back to India and have created 
problems of employment and re - settlement. I must mention here that 
the Indian Government did not intervene sufficiently to safeguard the 
rights of Indians in the above countries or to obtain reasonable compen 
sation for their loss . 

As far as Malaysia and Singapore are concerned , the situation is 
different. Even though immigration laws have been introduced since 
1953 , the governments are in the hands of leaders who are wise and fore 
sighted persons of goodwill and understanding . Therefore, the Com 
munity is able to carry on their business in these countries. Money . 
lending in general, is a shrinking business for the Community in these 
countries . There are more Chettiars in the various professions and trades 
rather than in moneylending. Most of the educated have now dropped 
the traditional suffix Chettiar after their names . Therefore , it is dif 
ficult to distinguish them by their names . 

The beginning of the 20th century brought a change in their mode 
of learning and business activities at home and abroad . They started 
taking a greater interest in English education , sent their children to uni 
versities in India and abroad , founded their own high schools , and col 
leges. In business they formed and floated joint stock companies , esta 
blished banks and composite insurance companies , hugh textile , cement 
and paper mills and factories on modern lines . Members of the Com 
munity are now either shareholders or on the directorates of most of the 
well -known limited concerns particularly in India . 

The university education has produced a good sprinkling of 
graduates, men and women , who are now serving in India and South - east 
Asia in governments or commercial houses or as lecturers and teachers 
or have established their own practices as in the case of doctors, lawyers, 
architects and the like . Apart from elementary schools , the Chettiar 
Community has established 35 high schools and 10 colleges in South 
India in addition to several vocational and technical institutes, entirely 
financed and managed by them . In addition to these is the famous An 
namalai University , established by the munificence of the late Rajah 
Sir M. A. Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad . 
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GENERAL 

In all important towns of those countries , outside India , where the 
Chettiars have settled permanently or for business purposes they have 
established their own temples and charitable organisations. The mem 
bers of the Community contribute annually, certain percentage of their 
profit or the capital invested , for the maintainance of these. There are 
annual festivals like Thaipusam in Singapore , Penang , Rangoon and 
Saigon ; Panguni Uttiram in Kuala Lumpur and Audivel in Ceylon . 
During these festivals , feeding the poor is an important item of the cele 
brations . Almost all their temples overseas are consecrated to Lord 
Subramaniam , also popularly known as Murugan . All Community 
meetings, including those of a business nature , are held in these temples. 
No meeting, whether held inside or outside the temple , will have a Chair 
man ; for Lord Subramaniam also called affectionately the Chetty Mu 
rugan , is regarded as Chairman for any Community meeting . 


CONCLUSION 

There is not a trade or vocation in which one does not find a Chet 
tiar now . Members of the Community can be found from the fields of 
neurological surgery to cinema trade . In spite of modern education and 
contact with modern ideas, most of the younger generation are conserva 
tive in their social outlook , in this they must learn to be more flexible 
and tolerant . The young generation should cultivate in greater measure 
and acquire the habit of self - reliance , self - confidence and enterprising as 
well as indomitable courage , the key that led to the success of their an 
cestors. I conclude this paper by stating that the Chettiars , as an enter 
prising and hardworking community will progress and prosper anywhere 
under any condition . 

The Chettiar Community in India , Burma , Ceylon , Indo - China , Ma 
laysia , and Singapore , could each easily cover a separate thesis . 
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DRAVIDIAN ELEMENTS IN MALAY CULTURE 


JOSEPH MINATTUR 


What strikes at the first blush a South Indian visitor to a Malay village 
is its atmosphere of familiarity. The Malay house raised high from the 
ground, with its roof thatched with palm tree fronds reminds him of hou 
ses similarly built in certain parts of Malabar . The garden around the 
house , with its coconut and areca palm - trees and bananas evokes in him 
recollections of his own home if he happens to be from the Malabar 
coast . 


IN A MALAY HOUSE 


This atmosphere of familiarity is not confined to the externals of a 
Malay village . It does not stop at the threshold of the house . The hos 
pitality he meets with is something familiar , even if unexpected. If he 
is invited to a meal, he is served rice , meat and fish curries and vege 
tables. The curries taste very much like the ones he is used to at home. 
The vegetable dishes also have a familiar Dravidian flavour. One of 
them is kachang bendi. He recollects that in his own country it is called 
venda. He is also served achar ( pickles) which is a little different from 
what he is used to at home but is referred to by the same name. He 
finds that coconut milk has gone into the preparation of many of the 
dishes. The name for coconut, kelappa , appears to him to sound very 
much like kerappal, a name, though unfamiliar, could mean coconut milk . 
He also comes across other seemingly familiar names , for instance , piring 
( saucer ) appears to correspond to the piris at home, and the pinggan 
( plate ) is not very different from pinganam in which he is served rice 
when he is in Malabar . 

If he is invited to spend the night in the Malay house , he is taken 
to a room where he finds a kattil ; its familiar shape and its more familiar 
name strike him . The mats spread on the cot , as well as those on the 
floor are familiar sights . He may see a kendi ( a metal goblet) in a corner 
of the room . In appearance it is a little unlike the kindi he is familiar 
with in his own house , but the name rings authentic evoking in him me 
mories of the not too distant past when , in Malabar, every wife kept a 
kindi of water under the kattil in her bedroom . He wonders whether 
the kattil and the kendi , not only the names , but the things themselves , 
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were not the gifts of early Malabar immigrants to the Malays. It may 
be that when the settlers , mostly men who did not bring with them their 
womenfolk , courted local women and were accepted as husbands , the 
husbands took to the Malay homes things which in their minds they 
associated so closely with married life. 


MATRILINY 

If the visitor happens to be in Negri Sembilan or Naning in Malacca , 
he hears a few other familiar names . He notices that the word baka 
stands for paternal relations while saka denotes maternal lineage . They 
seem to correspond respectively to vaka and sakha , words with which he 
is familiar. The expression which sets him seriously thinking is the one 
used in reference to a very courteous young man who was introduced to 
him when the young man called on the family. He was told that the 
young man was the husband of the eldest daughter of the family. He 
occupies a house nearby with his wife and child , and works in a farm 
owned by the family . The visitor recollects the matrilineal family sys 
tem which lingers in some parts of Malabar , in spite of legislation 
designed to abolish the system . As he has heard of South Indian settle 
ments in ancient Sumatra from where the Malays of Negri Sembilan and 
the neighbouring areas are believed to have come to the peninsula , it is 
not difficult for the visitor to associate the expression orang semenda 
with sambandhakaran, an expression familiar to him . Could it be that 
the very expression orang semenda is derived from samdandhakaran ? 
According to Malay grammar , the adjectives should precede the noun . 
On the analogy of expressions like gerhana suria ( which appears to have 
been directly borrowed from Sanskrit, with the Malay grammatical rule 
applied to it in the process ) the compound sambandhakaran may have 
been split up into sambandhak and aran . As it happens with most Malay 
words ending in k , the k in sambandhak may not have been sounded 
distinctly. Later on it may have been completely dropped while aran 
acquired an additional nasal sound . 

Not only the orang semenda , but his wife also appears to have 
acquired a Dravidian appellation . Is not perempuan an adaption of 
penpirannavar, based on the Malay grammatical rule regarding the ad 
jective preceding the noun ? When the new compound was formed , 
the two final syllables of the original compound may have been dropped . 
When one recollects that in some of the Dravidian languages pen is 
pronounced pon ( as in Tulu ) it is easy to explain the change from pen 
to puan . 

It may also be seen that Malays in general visit their maternal rel 
atives more frequently than their paternal relatives ; on ceremonial oc 
casions, such as births, circumcision, weddings and funerals , maternal kin 
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appear to offer more help with cooking , sewing and other necessary 
arrangement. 

In spite of the possible importation of the two words which are of 
great significance in a matrilineal society perempuan is perhaps the 
crux of all problems and probably of all felicities in a matrilineal so 
ciety though she does not appear to cease to be such in the patrilineal 
system where she inherits less of material things and therefore, in theory 
is given less to control — it is difficult to argue , because of the lack of 
data , that matriliny was imported into Nusantara from South India . 
Coedès would indicate that matriliny was an indigenous institution in 
Minangkabau . Even if it were so , the resemblance in details between 
the institution in Malabar and that in Sumatrą and the Malay Peninsula 
does not leave one fully convinced that there was no influence on the part 
of the South Indians in moulding the institution in Nusantara . 

Another important factor deserves consideration. Among the Ma 
pillas of Malabar and the Malays who follow adat perpateh , matriliny 
has withstood the onslaughts of the Islamic law of succession . With 
a sophistication which reminds one of Sri Sankara , it is argued in adat 
perpateh : 


Adat bersendi hukum 
Hukum bersendi kitabullah . 
Kuat adat, ta gadoh hukum , 
Kuat hukum , ta gadoh adat . 
(Customary law hinges on religious law , 
Religious law on the word of God . 
If custom is strong, religion is not upset ; 
If religion is strong, custom is not upset . ) 


If the Mapillas of Malabar were in any way instrumental in the 
convention of the people of Nusantara to Islam , one could easily under 
stand that they proved helpful in retaining matriliny in the areas to which 
they migrated , in the same way as they retained in their own home coun 
try this institution which is generally regarded as un - Islamic.3 


WOMEN S FREEDOM 

The visitor is also struck by the freedom enjoyed by the Malay 
women in society. This is something more than what he has observed 
among the Muslims in Malabar . It is true that the Malabar Muslim 


p . 32 . 


I JUDITH DJAMOUR , Malay Kinship and Marriage in Singapore (London , 1959 ) 
2 GEORGE COEDES , Les Etats hindouises d Indochine et d Indonesie, pp . 25 


et seq . 


3 R. J. WILKINSON says that the purely Muhammadan elements in the religious 
beliefs of the Malay were " mainly introduced from Southern India . Malay Beliefs, 
London and Leyden , 1906 , p. 2. 
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woman does not observe purdah . But the head cover she wears can , as 
in the case of a nun who dons a veil , conceal much of the beauty of her 
face . The Malay women s selandang, a filmy scarf adjusted over head 
and shoulders , does not posses this hiding effect to any considerable ex 
tent. Dr. Yvan in 1855 remarked that in Malaya the Mussalman women 
were generally veiled ..... they throw their dresses over their heads.4 
This may have been a reference to a veil which they were more in the 
Hindu fashion than in the Arab style . 

It is not unlikely that the restrictions on the freedom of women 
observed in Arabia were in part accepted by the Mapillas as part of the 
Islamic tradition , but these failed to permeate the Malay society when 
they came second hand through the Mapillas. Here again , with the Ma 
lays the Dravidian tradition seems to have prevailed over the Islamic.5 


WOMEN S DRESS 

When the Malay girl plaits her hair , she refers to the hair style as 
Kondai , a name familiar to her sister in South India . Like the Malabar 
Muslim woman , she wears a tali pinggang to keep her sarong in position . 
Unlike that of her Muslim sister in Malabar , the Malay women s sarong 
is of coloured material, and she is familiar with chela which she calls by 
that name and uses as a dress material. The patterns of her earrings and 
bracelets also suggest an unmistakable kinship with Malabar . 


WAYANG 

Among Malayan pastimes wayang occupies an important place The 
word wayang may be a corruption of pavachhaya , puppet shadow . This 
favourite pastime of the Malays may have had its origin, not in Java but 
in Malabar . In Malabar an identical entertainment is called pavakuttu . 
In pavakuttu , puppets made of leather or light pieces of wood represent 
ing figures of heroes and heroines from the Ramayana are mainpulated 
to the accompaniment of vocal music , drums and cymbals. From this 
brief description , it is possible to notice its similarity to the wayang . As 
early as the twelfth century A.D. , shadow play with leather figures existed 
in South India and Ceylon . When one knows that people from Mala 
bar settled down in Nusantara before and after the 12th century and that 
the similarities between the wayang and the pavakuttu are more than 
superficial, one is inclined to attribute to them either a common origin 
or an adaptation of the one by the other. If it were a case of adaptation , 


4 DR. YVAN , Six Months among the Malays and a Year in China ( London , 
1855 ) , p . 7 quoted in Djamour , op . cit . p. 6 . 

5 Speaking of non -Aryans in India, P. THOMAS remarks that they consider 
marriage secular and not sacramental. As such a good deal of freedom is allowed 
to women in non - Aryan cultures as compared with the rigidity of Indo - Aryan 
marital standards. ( Indian Women through the Ages, Bombay , 1964 , p . 39. ) 

6 See S. V. VISWANATHA in Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. X , p . 114 . 

7 R. C. MAJUMDAR , Ancient Indian Colonies in the Far East, Vol . II , Part II 
(Calcutta , 1938 ) p . 59. 
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it would seem more likely , considering all the circumstances, that wayang 
was adapted from pavakuttu than the other way round. 

In passing one may mention the importance betel leaves assume 
in Malayan social life. On practically the same occasions as in Malaya , 
in South India also there is recourse made to the betel leaves . Sprink 
ling of rice on certain ceremonial occasions may also be observed in 
Malabar as well as in Malaya, with the difference that the Malays prefer 
yellow rice to the Malayali s white rice. The taboos observed by the 
mother after childbirth are not dissimilar in the two areas mentioned , 
except that in Malabar they are generally observed for forty days while 
in Malaya they are continued for a further period of four days . 


CUSTOMS AND TRADITIONS OF THE ROYALTY 

When one passes on from adat resam , general customs , to adat isti 
adat diraja , the customs and traditions followed by the Malay royalty , 
one is confounded by the abundance of Sanskrit words used . The ruler s 
palace is istana ; his prime minister is called perdana manteri. His own 
titles abound in Sanskrit words such as Maha Mulia Sri Paduka . But 
does this indicate that in royal ceremonies and in governmental ad 
ministration , the influences were Aryan and not Dravidian ? By the 
time South Indian settlements were established in Nusantara and India 
nized kingdoms were set up , Sanskrit had permeated that Dravidian 
vocabulary. Even in Tamil which has been less prone to borrow from 
Sanskrit when compared with the other Dravidian languages , one finds 
that some poets liked to give their works Sanskrit titles ; see , for instance , 
Manimegalai, Kundalakesi. Terms like stani, mandalam , and desam were 
current in South India . South Indian rulers generally adopted Sanskrit 
titles . When one encounters Sanskrit words and expressions in Nusan 
tara , it is not unreasonable to assume that a number of them may have 
been introduced by South Indian settlers . 

Among the multitudes of Sanskrit words used in relation to the 
royalty , one comes across expressions like kain puada denoting the 
yellow cloth used for various royal ceremonies . The custom of spread 
ing a cloth on the road for the royalty to walk on may not be a peculiarly 
Dravidian custom , but the use of kain puada and the use of a name 
formed in part from a Dravidian compound to denote it are not without 
significance. 


CONCLUSION 

In the preceding pages , only a few points have been touched upon . 
The several instances I have given of elements of Dravidian culture seep 
ing through Malay life may tend to indicate that Malay culture, at its 
core , is Dravidian in character . Islamic and European civilisations have 
been superimposed on it giving it a veneer which is not always too 
transparent. 
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The South Indian visitor might feel that culturally Malaya is a piece 
of Deccan ; he might wonder whether some monkey -god of old, like 
the illustrious one in the Ramayana, did not carry with him a part of 
Malaya , (that is , the range of mountains bordering Kerala ) and left it 
near Nusantara . 


. 


PART II 


SOCIAL HISTORY 


SOCIAL HISTORY 


INTRODUCTION 


WHEN PAPERS WERE INVITED FOR THE HISTORICAL SECTION of the IATR 
Conference , the term Social History was deliberately chosen to describe 
this section . The intention was to avoid the interminable tangle of po 
litical, dynastic and military events and controversies with which much 
past historical writing on the Tamils abounds. It was hoped to con 
centrate the attention of prospective participants to aspects of society 
and economy of the Tamil peoples both in Tamil Nad and outside, as 
pects which have so far received little treatment at the hands of profes 
sional historians. We thought that this would enable us to bring to 
gether a substantial corpus of writing on these themes which when pub 
lished would be a useful work of reference . We also expected that this 
would be a convenient point of take - off for future work which could thus 
be channelled into areas which are known to be obscure and unillumined . 
We were reasonably successful in both these aims . The papers reflected 
the growing interest in social and economic history and we like to think 
that the discussions within and outside the sessions stimulated further 
this interest and would prove useful points of departure for the work of 
many who took part in them . 

The papers were considered under broad headings determined main 
ly from a chronological stand -point; within these chronological divisions 
if sufficient papers could be brought together under a specific theme , a 
session was devoted to that theme . In this manner there were six ses 
sions devoted to papers on Social History with the following themes : 
Society of the Sangam Age , Society of the period of Empires , Trade and 
External Relations, Modern Tamil Society , Westerners and Tamil Studies 
and History of Art. 

The first session was devoted to a discussion of papers on the earliest 
stage of Tamil society . We decided to call this the Sangam period , as 
most of the papers portrayed various aspects of society as seen from the 
Sangam literatures. There were also papers on Tamil - Brahmi inscrip 
tions and interpretative studies of the Thirukkural which are included in 
this section . A second session discussed the succeeding period of Tamil 
society which we termed the period of Empires. We had in mind the 
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centuries beginning with the Pallava Empire to the end of the Vijaya 
nagar Empire . A few outstanding papers were contributed on this 
period . But the relative paucity of papers for this session indicates the 
dearth of any significant recent work on socio - economic themes in this 
period . There were sufficient papers on the trade and external relations 
of the Tamil kingdoms and people to justify a separate session devoted 
to this theme . Two noteworthy contributions here explored the Chinese 
evidence of contact with Southern India . Other papers examined the 
great trading guilds and their activities , the trade with South - east Asia 
and the nautical knowledge of the Tamils . The session on Modern 
Tamil Society too attracted a great deal of interest and brought together 
a number of papers . It was divided into two halves , the first part dis 
cussing papers on the society of Tamil Nad and the second on the Tamil 
speakers of Ceylon . 

We found that some papers submitted to the Conference dealt with 
the contributions of different western nations to the growth of various 
branches of Tamil studies . We then thought it appropriate to consider 
these papers together in a separate session entitled “ Westerners and Tamil 
Studies . We also included in this session those papers which had al 
ready been contributed by some scholars , on our request, to a forth 
coming symposium on ‘ Tamil Studies Abroad . As these latter papers 
are being printed elsewhere, they are not included in this section . 

Finally , the papers on the Fine Arts were taken in two sessions with 
facilities for audio - visual illustrations. 

Some of the papers printed here were presented in person at the 
Conference by their authors , others were not . They are all being in 
cluded in this volume in the expectation that these contributions to 
gether will form a useful volume of reference on many aspects of the 
changing socio - economic structure of the Tamil - speaking people . 


ĀRYAN INFLUENCE IN TAMILAHAM DURING THE 

ŚANGAM EPOCH 


K. K. PILLAY 


There is a considerable measure of uncertainty regarding the date of the 
Āryan advent into Tamilaham . None of the Sangam works specify 
when the Āryans entered Tamilaham . Certain writers have held , that , 
not long after the Vēdic period , there occurred a mass migration of 
Āryans to the Deccan , South India including Tamil Nad and still farther 
eastwards into the different countries of South - east Asia . Another facile 
generalisation advanced regarding the migration of the Aryans is that 
round about 1000 B.C. they moved southwards reaching even the Tamil 
country . But this is hardly justified by the known data . 

There is a tradition recorded in the Aitareya Brāhmana that Viswā 
mitra condemned his fifty sons to live in the southern borders of Ārya 
varta . These sons of Viswāmitra are supposed to have been descendants 
of Dasyus and it is believed that later on they became the ancestors of 
the Andhras , Pundras , Sabaras and Pulindas . Assuming that the Brāh 
manas might be dated to about 1000 B.C. , it is to be remembered that 
there is no mention of the Tamils in this list . 

Certain writers like the late P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar were inclined to 
treat a reference to Chērapādah occurring in Taittiriya Āranyaka as a 
reference to the Chēra kings of the South . But Sayana , the commentator 
of this Āranyaka , has interpreted Chēra to mean snake in that context. 
The known history of the Chēra kingdom does not warrant such an early 
antiquity for it . Nor are the references occurring in the epics of the 
Mahābhārata and the Rāmāyana to Tamil Nad reliable indications of 
very early Āryan contact. 

In fact, it has to be observed that Pānini who is believed to have 
lived about the sixth century B.C. does not mention the kingdoms in the 
extreme south . He mentions only the Kalingas among the people of 
South India . Apparently , by his time the Āryans had little knowledge 
of the other kingdoms farther south . On the other hand , Kātyāyana , 
the grammarian of the 4th century B.C. , specifies the Chola kingdom . 
This is , to the best of our knowledge, the earliest reference to the 


1 Aitareya Brahmana , VII , 18 . 
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extreme south . It is not too much to presume that it was only about the 
4th century B.C. that the Aryan contact with the Tamil country could 
have begun . It is significant to remember in this connection that Manu , 
who wrote sometime between the 2nd century B.C. and 2nd century A.D. , 
considered the Vindhyas as making the southern limit of Āryavarta and 
the land to the south as a condemned region.3 

The question arises as to who came first to the Tamil country , the 
Hindus , Jains or Buddhists . The common view held is that the Hindus 
were the earliest colonists . But a re - examination of the question sug 
gests that the other possibility is equally worthy of consideration . In 
the first place , Vijaya , the first king according to the Ceylonese Chroni 
cles and the accredited leader of the Aryan immigrants into Ceylon , is 
assignable to the 5th century B.C., though tradition makes him a con 
temporary of the Buddha . It stands to reason that the Buddhists would 
have come to Ceylon not much earlier than the time when they migrated 
to South India . Whether the Āryans went to Ceylon entirely by the 
sea route or by land to South India first and thence moved on to Ceylon , 
the Buddhists who were imbued by the missionary zeal would not have 
failed to come into contact with South India at the earliest opportunity . 
In any case , sometime between the 5th and 4th centuries B.C. , Buddhists, 
and in all probability, the Jains , too , came to the Tamil country in 
South India . 

This view is supported by the Brāhmi inscriptions of Madurai, Tiru 
nelveli and Ceylon . There have appeared differences of views regarding 
the date of these inscriptions; some epigraphists assign them to the 3rd 
century B.C. , and others to the second and first centuries B.C. Palæogra 
phy is the principal basis of these deductions, and it is well known that 
it is not far too dependable a source for determining chronology within 
a narrow range of time . The view of K. V. Subrahmania Aiyar that 
some of the inscriptions are assignable to the 3rd century B.C. seems to 
be still valid , though some of the recent epigraphists are inclined to date 
even the oldest among them to the 2nd century B.C. However , generally 
speaking, the Brāhmi inscriptions of South India also support the sug 
gestion that from about 4th century B.C. , the Jains and Buddhists had 
begun to come and settle down in Southern India , and that in all prob 
ability they preceded the Hindu Aryans. 

It is important to remember that the Hindu Āryans did not all mi 
grate to South India at one stretch . The epigraphic evidence as well as 
the names of groups of brahmins who were settled at different stages in 


2 Katyayana himself is believed to have been a brahmin of South India . 

3 The early Aryans are said to have held the Vindhya as marking the limit 
of travelling , for the region to the South of the Vindhyas was known as Pariyatra . 
It is also said that the Aryans came to identify the South with death and called 
it Yamyadik or Yamadik , i.e. that which points to the abode of death . Probably 
this was because the early immigrants were fiercely resisted by the original in 
habitants. 
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different places prove this . The designations of groups like ‘Nārpetthen 
nayiravar and Elunūrruvar clearly suggest that waves of immigrants 
came into the Tamil country . Perhaps the village Ennāyiram which 
literally translates the Sanskrit word ashtasahasram ( eight thousand ) may 
be one of the places where the community had settled . It is interesting 
to observe that now the name survives in a large group of Smārta Brāh 
mins in the Tamil country . The section of brahmins in the Tamil coun 
try known as Vadamas obviously consists of those who came from the 
north ; they claim themselves to be pure in descent from the Āryans. 
Some of the Sangam poets had names like Vadamõdankilār , Vadama 
Vannakkan Dāmādaranār and Vadaman Vannakkam Pērisāttan ; these 
indicate that these poets belonged to groups which had hailed from the 
north . 

There is no doubt that a considerable number of Āryans, particularly 
of the Brahmin caste , had come into the Tamil country some centuries 
prior to the śañgam age , which is believed to have ranged roughly be 
tween the 1st and 3rd centuries A.D. The question arises as to whether 
brahmins alone among the Āryans migrated to the South . Though brah 
mins were the leaders of the immigrants , there is a great probability that 
others also accompanied them from the north . The Kshatriyas , as war 
riors, the Vaisyas as traders and businessmen , as well as the Śūdras would 
have joined them . Ahanānūru ( 279 ) shows that Āryans were engaged in 
taming elephants. It is interesting to learn that elephants themselves 
were taught and trained through the medium of the Āryan language . 
Moreover, mention is made to the Āryan dancers of the Kazhaikkuttam 
dance accompanied by drums and rope dancers. All these indicate that 
there were Āryan Sūdras , too , in the Tamil country of the śañgam age . 

A more intriguing question is whether all the brahmins of Tamila 
ham during the ſañgam epoch were immigrants from the north . Did 
the Aryan brahmins keep themselves aloof from the higher section of the 
indigenous country in the south or did they absorb some of them into 
their fold ? We find certain pieces of evidence pertaining to the ſañgam 
epoch and the succeeding ages which suggest that there was an amalga 
mation . 

In this connection , it is well worth noticing the occurrence of terms 
like Mēlor , Uyarndõr and Arivar which occur in Tolkāppiyam , the 
celebrated grammar. The term Mēlór seems to have specified all per 
sons of high character . From Karpiyal 3 , Tolkāppiyam , it would appear 
that it included the first three classes under this designation . There is a 
slight difference in the denotation of the term as interpreted by the com 
mentators of Tolkāppiyam . Iļampūranar interpreted Mēlör as the dev 
as or celestial beings . - Nachinārkkiniyar provides a very wide interpre 
tation to the term . He states that the norms of conduct prescribed for 


4 Mullaippattu 31-37 ; Malaipadukadam 326-27 . 
5 Kuruntogai, 7 : 3-5 . 
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Vanigar or traders in respect of earning wealth is applicable to brahmins 
( antanar ) , arasar ( kings ) and all those comprised under Vēlalar . Ac 
cording to him , therefore , Mēlor denoted those members who followed 
a high standard of conduct . If that were so , it is a notably democratic 
conception. References in Tolkāppiyam ( Tol . Karpiyal 3 ) and Pura 
nānūru ( 183 ) show that Mēlor or men of character could be members 
of the three higher castes. 

Equally wide was the denotation of the term Uyarndõr . Ilampū 
ranar , the commentator of Tolkāppiyam , takes in respect of Sutra No. 
27 Uyarndör to mean Antanar and Araśar. But , while commenting on 
the two succeeding sutras he takes Uyarndor to mean brahmins as well 
as traders. Pēraśiriyar , another commentator holds the term Uyarñdor 
to include brahmins as well as other learned persons. Thus “Uyarñdor 
seems to have denoted persons of deep learning and high character . 
Apparently , in a general sense it comprehended saints , kings, heroes and 
brahmins. Used in a specific sense , it denoted also worthy individuals 
in the three higher groups of the social strata . 

As regards the Arivar the interpretations suggested are illuminating . 
Tolkāppiyar does not identify Pārppār ( brahmins ) exclusively with Arivar . 
Pēraśiriyar states that Arivar are persons gifted with deep foresight and 
in this respect he likens them to brahmins , but does not speak of them 
in identical terms. It is only Divākaram which equates the term with 
“ Pārppār ; but the basis for this interpretation is not clear . Thus Arivar 
in the original sense , used by Tolkāppiyar, applied to learned men among 
the people. No exclusive reference to caste or community is implied by 
the term . This suggests that a certain measure of fluidity existed in the 
caste system in respect of the Arivar . Perhaps some of the learned Ta 
mils of the indigenous stock were absorbed into the fold of brahmins . 
One instance pertaining to the 4th century A.D. is known to us , when for 
the purpose of conducting sacrifices, certain members of the non - brahmin 
communities were selected for want of the required number of brahmins . 
In one of the accounts concerning brahmins, it is stated that during the 
time of Mayūravarman of the Kadamba dynasty , some Andhra brahmins 
selected a number of families from the non - brahmin castes , converted 
them into brahmins and chose exogamous sept names for them . The 
fact that some brahmins were described as belonging to the Vadama 
and ‘ Brihacharanam shows that others were indigenous . In this con 
nection it is relevant to consider the genesis of the people in Tamil Nad 
known variously as Ādi saivas or Sivachāryas or still later as õtuvār . 
In respect of customs and manners they imitate the brahmins . Some 
of them wear the sacred thread . They have been the officiating priests 
in the ſaiva temples, while quite a few of them continue to be priests in 
the shrines like those of Kāli, Amman and Madan , which are all of 


6 THURSTON ; Castes and Tribes of Southern India , Introduction , pp. 45-46 . 
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pre - Aryan origin . It is probable that some non - brahmins had become 
merged with brahmins . On the other hand , brahmins who continue as 
priests in Śiva temples, are considered as inferior to other brahmins . 
Does this imply that the Śiva deity was of non - Aryan origin ? In any 
case these trends suggest that there was a certain measure of fusion 
among the Āryan and non - Aryan priestly classes . 

Not only that . In the early periods of the immigration of the Aryans 
it would seem that the caste system was not very rigid . At any rate , 
instances of brahmins having married from other communities are men 
tioned . Rāvana , Vāli, Sugrīva , Māricha, Subāhu , Khara and others are 
stated to have been children of non - āryan mothers born of Aryan fathers. 
Whether or not they were all historical personages or whether all the 
incidents associated with them are true or not , the traditions regarding 
their origin suggest that such marriages were not uncommon in the early 
stages . 

It was no doubt in the sphere of religion that the Āryan ideas and 
practices seem to have entered prominently the new set - up in Tamilaham . 
The Āryan brahmins must have been imbued by a certain measure of 
missionary zeal in their migration to the south , and consequently they 
were eager to introduce their religious ideas and institutions among the 
people of their new settlements . They appear to have first worked up 
their way to royal favour ; and , even during the śañgam epoch , several 
ministers and poets belonged to the Brahmin caste. They were held in 
high esteem by kings and chieftains . Verses in Purananuru and Padir 
ſuppattu state that it was incumbent even on kings to bow down to brah 
mins in respect . This high position accorded to them paved the way 
for their ascendancy and widespread influence among the people of Tamil 
Nad as in the rest of South India . 

Brahmins in the royal courts induced their patrons to perform yāgas 
or holy sacrifices. Pattinappalai , Padirruppattu and Kalittogai , for in 
stance , refer to great yāgas which were conducted on a large scale . The 
names of kings like Palyāga Mudukudumi Peruvaluti and Irāyasūyam 
Vētta Perunarkkilli provide testimony to the enthusiasm of kings in the 
performances of sacred sacrifices . 

Bestowing gifts on brahmins was held to be a meritorious act of 
beneficence . Tolkāppiyar had declared that giving gifts to brahmins was 
akin to the performance of sacrifices. 

The vēdic lore got currency even during the śañgam epoch . The 
Vēdas were described in Tamil as Marai , Kēlvi , “ Vãi Moli , ‘ Mudu 
Moli , and Yeludākkarupu . Andaņāļar Nānmațai and Arumaſai were 
other honorific designations of the Vedas. Specific details regarding the 
sacrifices like the kind of posts to be erected on occasions of the Yāgas, 
the special dress to be worn by the persons engaged in performing the 
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rituals and ceremonies connected with the sacrifices are indicated in the 
śañgam works. The Paripādal states that Vishnu emerges from the 
sacrificial fire. 

It is significant that the deities figuring prominently in the Vēdas 
find a more or less equal position in the Sañgam works as well . Indra , 
for instance, is the lord of the celestial gods. In the śañgam age , festi 
vals in honour of Indra were held in the affluent towns and villages,8 
The sacred Mount Meru of the North finds its echo in the śañgam clas 
sics . Tolkāppiyam and Paripadal accord the primary place to Vishnu . 
All the other gods , Asuras , the Sun and the Moon as well as the natural 
elements and the five Bhūtas are all believed to have emerged from 
Vishnu . The four -faced Brahma who is entrusted with the creation of 
the world appears from the navel of Vishnu.10 Kāma and Sõma are also 
like Brahmā, the sons of Vishnu . Garuda is the vehicle as well as the 
banner of Lord Vishnu , while Ādiśēsha , the serpent god , serves as his 
couch.11 The various incarnations of Vishnu are mentioned in the 
Śañgam classics. 

Muruga is the nephew of Vishnu and the sons of śiva and Pārvati. 
He is the god of Kurinchi and is held in great veneration , particularly 
by the Kuravas . Besides undoubtedly the Tirumurugārruppadai and 
Paripadal , other classics like Puranānūru ,12 Narrinai13 and Kuruntogai14 
refer to Muruga. Indra is said to appoint Muruga as the general of the 
Dēvās in encountering the opposition of the Asuras headed by Sūran . 
Muruga s exploits and ultimate triumph over Sūra are described . Among 
the places sacred to Muruga , Tirupparunkunram and Tiruchilavāi find 
special mention . 

Whether Muruga was an indigenous deity of the Tamils or not has 
been a subject of controversy . Skanda , Subrahmania and Kārtikeya are 
names of the same deity occurring in the holy books of the Āryas.15 But 
there is no place for this deity in the Vēdas . Every thing considered , 
there is a great probability that Muruga was a popular deity of the Dra 
vidian Tamils and was absorbed into the pantheon by the Āryas. There 
is also justification to hold that śiva , the Mukkatchelvan of Puranānūru , 
also comes under the same category . 

Apart from this , there were several deities of the early Tamils who 
were not eclipsed . They continued to be worshipped alongside with the 
Āryan deities ; frequently they were assimilated into the existing fold . 


7 Purananuru , 15 and 166 . 
8 Ainkurunuru , 62 : 1 . 
9 Perumpanarruppadai, 429, and Paripadal, 9:13 . 
10 Kalittogai, 2 : 1 . 
11 Perumpanarruppadai, 371-373 . 
12 Purananuru , 55:19. 
13 Narrinai, 288 : 10 . 
14 Kuruntogai, 1 : 3 . 

15 In the Taittiriya Aranya , among the Gayatri mantras of many deities , 
Shanmukha is mentioned . In the Chhandogya Upanishad Sanatkumara , a great 
teacher of liberation , is identified with Skanda . 
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Thus Korravai , mentioned for instance in Ahananuru ( 345 : 4 ) , as Kan 
Amar Chelvi and in Kalittogai ( 89 : 8 ) as Perunkāttukkorri gets identified 
with Parvati as the consort of śiva . She , too , has three eyes and the 
trident . The attributes associated with Korravai are distinctly of the 
indigenous pattern ; and like Śiva and Muruga she must have been ab 
sorbed in the later Hindu pantheon . 

Besides , a huge host of other deities was known to the Tamils long 
before their contact with the Āryans . In respect of most of these deities 
there was a common belief that , if they were not worshipped , harm would 
befall the people . Some deities were supposed to reside in hills and trees 
as well as in rivers and tanks . Demons and demonesses were particularly 
believed to live in these places. 

The practice of erecting hero - stones and worshipping them was com 
mon among the Tamils of old . Images of gods and goddesses were erec 
ted in the junctions of lanes and streets . Further , in the common meeting 
place , called the Podiyil , they used to erect a piece of wood and worship 
it ; 16 on the walls of Podiyil they maintained painted images of deities . 
All these are indications that there was a curious blending of the Aryan 
and non - Āryan practices in religion . But it must be remembered that 
the fusion did not permeate the entire society in a uniform manner . 
The Āryan pattern , with but a few accretions, remained with the brah 
mins and the higher sections of the non -brahmins, while the people in 
the lower rungs stuck mainly to the older indigenous ways , absorbing 
occasionally the new practices . Festivals were celebrated in honour of 
the Aryan deities as well as for the rest . There were , for instance , the 
‘ Indra Vilā ’ , Kārtikai Vilā , Ona Vila and numerous other festivities 
connected with the smaller village gods. 

In respect of social life , too , a certain measure of absorption of the 
northern customs and habits was found . It has been frequently discussed 
how far the Āryan institution of caste based on Varna or colour had 
penetrated Tamilaham of the śañgam Age. Clearly the distinction based 
on Varna had appeared. The Tolkāppiyam and Puſanānūļu speak of 
the four - fold division . But two considerations differentiate the Tamilian 
pattern from the corresponding social structure in the north . In the first 
place , there is little evidence of the Kshatriya caste as such in Tamilaham ; 
the Chēra, Chola , and Pandya kings not to speak of the numerous chief 
tains were really Śūdras. Secondly , there existed numerous sub - divisions 
like Pänan , Tudiyan , Parayan , Pulayan , Mallan , Küttan and Kadamban 
among the Sudras , purely based on occupation . It would seem there 
fore , that in respect of the caste system , too , there was fusion of the 
Āryan and non - Aryan systems . Prior to the advent of the Aryans, there 
could have emerged a social division based on occupation , which , in its 
turn , was determined by the topographical divisions like the Kurinchi , 


16 Pattinappalai , 246-49 . 
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Mullai , Marudam , Neydal and Pālai. 

The brahmins had begun to live as an exclusive group . They lived 
in separate streets . Kuruntogail7 and Perumpānārruppadai, 18 for in 
stance , speak of the streets where brahmins alone lived . Sirupanarrup 
padai refers to an essentially brahmin village Āmūr , in Oymānādu. They 
kept their streets and houses clean . They bathed early in the morning 
and offered worship . But there were some who took to occupations other 
than religious. References to these “ Vēlāppāppār ’ , otherwise spoken of 
as ūrppärppär and to those who earned their living by cutting conch 
shells are found.20 From Padisruppattu21 it is learnt that some brahmins 
had become skilled artisans , capable of making fine ornaments . The 
commentator of Padirruppattu points out that the able craftsman men 
tioned in the verse was also well - versed in the art of conducting the 
Yajna . This indicates that a certain measure of fluidity in the choice of 
occupations existed . 

There is little doubt that the Āryan brahmins commanded high res 
pect and social influence in Tamilaham even in the śañgam age.22 This 
was by virtue of their influence in the royal courts , their association with 
temples and worship and also their lofty ideals of conducts . It was es 
sentially on account of the royal patronage that they were ensured special 
protection during occasions of political hostilities . 

Though they were in several respects a privileged people , the Aryan 
brahmins and other immigrants borrowed several customs of the Dra 
vidians , among which may be mentioned the institution of tali tying 
which symbolised marriage , the boring of the nose and presenting to the 
bride the new sari called “ Kūrai by the bridegroom s party before mar 
riage. There was , therefore, a certain measure of admixture in the reli 
gious and social set up . But it would by no means be easy to determine 
the exact proportion of the Āryan and non - āryan elements in the ad 
mixture . 

The consideration of the Āryan influence in respect of language is 
interesting. Brahmins took to Tamil , the native language , alongside 
with Sanskrit . The result was the entry of Sanskrit words into the par 
lance and vocabulary of the Tamil language. In respect of the earliest 
Śañgam poems the influence of Sanskrit was negligible. But there ap 
peared a gradual increase ; in the compositions known as the Padinen 
kilkanakku the proportion of Sanskrit words became conspicuous . It is , 
however , remarkable that several brahmins became Tamil poets ; some 
like Paranar and Kapilar were the most outstanding among them . Cer 
tain scholars have estimated that the brahmin poets constituted about 


17 Kuruntogai, 277 . 
18 Perumpanarruppadai, 30. 
19 Sirupanarruppadai, 187-88 . 
20 Ahananuru , 24 : 1-3 . 
21 Padirruppattu , 74 : 10-14 . 
22 Padirruppattu , 24 : 6-8 . 
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one - tenth of the total number of Tamil poets of the śañgam epoch. Per 
haps , the percentage was higher for , in several cases the caste to which 
the poet belonged is difficult to be ascertained . However , it is interesting 
to find that the brahmin poets of Tamil took to the language with re 
markable enthusiasm . How they relished the indigenous language and 
its beauties is gathered, for instance , from the fact that Kurinjippăttu ? 
was composed by the brahmin poet, Kapilar , in order to reveal the sweet 
charm of Tamil to the Āryan king Brihadatta . 

By way of conclusion it may be stated that the Tamils of the pre 
Āryan age had their own pattern of religious and social institutions, lan 
guage and literature . But to assert that the pre - Aryan Tamils had ‘ a 
rather primitive and poorish culture ,23 is an understatement. Bishop 
Caldwell, who wrote at a time when all the sangam classics had not been 
brought to light , states that the Dravidians, properly so called , had ac 
quired at least the elements of civilisation , prior to the arrival amongst 
them of the brahmins .24 The śañgam classics have not only strength 
ened the force of his observation but have shown that the Tamils of the 
age had developed their own peculiar civilisation in a remarkable measure . 


23 The Culture and History of the Tamils, K. A. NILAKANTA SASTRI, p . 7 . 
24 BISHOP CALDWELL : Dravidian Comparative Grammar , 1956 , p . 113 . 
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The only text of antiquity in Tamil literature , according to scholars , is 
Tolkāppiyam . Of next rank are the Eight Anthologies and the Ten 
Idylls. Most of the rest belong to varying periods posterior to the Can 
kam Age. 

That in the Pre - Tolkāppiyam period , there had flourished a plethora 
of Tamil literature and grammar is borne testimony to by Tolkāppiyam 
itself. Tolkāppiyam , as a great work of grammar and as a piece of 
literature, has received the approbation not only of scholars in India , 
but also of foreign notices. This great grammar must have been pre 
ceded by several centuries characterized by the production of literary 
works of eminence , rich in thought and diction , with very few parallels 
of such high efflorescence among the best developed languages of the 
world . It is the greatest misfortune of the Tamils that no work is availa 
ble of the period prior to Tolkāppiyam ; nor , is it known how all of them 
could have gone out of existence , leaving a few vestiges here and there 
to bear out their halcyon days . 

One of the Eight Anthologies is Puranānūſu. It is a popular belief 
that the second lyric was sung during the period of the Mahabhārata war , 
between the hundred Duryodhana brothers and the Five Pāndavas. 
Needless to say that the people of every language have cultivated a pride 
in assigning for their respective languages the remotest antiquity ; and 
such a pride is not unpardonable. In pursuance of this claim , is it right 
to concede , that in Tamil literature , there is a lyric sung during the period 
of the Mahabhārata war ? If it is a fact, it is worth investigation and 
can be a subject of literary enquiry. 
The second lyric of Puranānūru is : 

“ Vāna varampanai nīyā peruma 
alankulai ( p ) puravi aivaroţu cinaii 
nilantalai ( k ) konta polampūn tumpai 
iraim patinmarum porutukalat toliya ( p ) 
peruñ corru mikupatam varaiyātu koțuttoy ” 

( Purananuru 2 : 12-16 ) 
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These lines are shown as evidence for the second lyric having been sung 
during the period of the Mahābhārata war . 

The Puranānūru lyrics have each , a colophon appended to it in 
which are given the names of the tinai and the turai , the name of the 
patron and the name of the author by the redactor. These particulars 
may be said to have been incorporated to each one of the verses even at 
the ancient time of the compilation of the work and hence are old enough . 

There is an old running commentary for the first two hundred and 
sixteen verses . The commentator was undoubtedly a scholar of great 
calibre which nobody can gainsay; but the interpretation which he has 
given for these lines , has established the contention that this lyric was 
written during the period of the Mahābhārata war . 

The following lines are his commentary : “ Vanavarampa , the 
Great , you have feasted on a grand scale the two armies until such time 
as the militant golden - tumpai-decorated -Duryodana and his brothers to 
talling on the whole one hundred fought with the Five Pāndavas mount 
ed on horses with dangling head decorations ( ulai ) , and died . ” 

The colophon mentions that Murañciyūr Muținākarāyar has sung 
the praises of Cēramăn Peruñcõrru Utiyañ Cēralātan. It must be noted 
that the name of Utiyan Cēralātan finds no place in the verse . The hero 
of the lyric being invested with the biruda , “ Vāņavarampan ” , it can be 
gleaned that he was a Cēramāṇ . By the lines , " peruñcorru mikupatam 
varaiyátu koțuttoy ” , he is considered to be the Utiyañ Céralātan who 
fed the armies on a lavish scale . The question may be asked , how the 
writer of the colophon knew that the host of lavish food was Utiyan 
Cēralātan . Is there any other source where Utiyañ Cēralātan and the 
host of bounteous feast are recorded identical ? That the author of the 
colophon had never said anything but the truth in his appendage to each 
verse can be clear by a careful and comparative study of the details furn 
ished by him in the colophon . 

It is at no time refuted that the subject matter of the lyrics is ever 
at variance with the details of the colophon under each . But for the 
colophons themselves , it will not be possible for us at the present time 
to ascertain to whom several verses relate and when they were sung . All 
the details being furnished by the colophons , it is evident that they were 
appended at the same time as the verses themselves were compiled . 
Should not such an author of the colophon whose authenticity cannot be 
questioned have recorded in the following manner ? “ At the time of the 
Mahābhārata war , Utiyañ Cēralātan served bounteous food ; at that time 
his praises were sung by Murañciyūr Muținākarāyar " . The feast ref 
erred to , occurred several centuries before the Cankam epoch during 
which this anthology was redacted ; and it behoved the author to have 
rendered himself clear for posterity to be certain about . The question 
arises as to why he did not do it . 

In the face of this infirmity, how could the commentator have 
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persuaded himself to an interpretation of his own ? Surely the com 
mentator was different from the author of the colophon ; and the truth 

this can be corroborated by the fact that the verses without com 
mentaries have colophons appended to them . 

The commentator mentions that the beneficiaries of the feast were 
the Five Pāndavas and the one hundred Duryodanas . Nay ! He con 
siders that both the forces were fed till they exterminated themselves on 
the battlefield . The poet is said to have addressed Utiyan Cēralātan as 
one who had profusely feasted both the forces . This apostrophe testifies 
to the fact that both the patron of the verse Utiyan Cēralātan and the 
author Murañciyūr Mutinākarāyar , who has apostrophized were con 
temporaries and belong to the period of or nearer to the Mahabhārata 


war . 


Let us try to understand the substance of the relevant portion of the 
verse in terms of the verb terminations . The poetic lines when rendered 
with the finite verb would read , “ Aivarotu cinaii īraimpatinmarum porutu 
kalttoliya ( p ) peruñcorru mikupatam varaiyātu koțuttöy ” and it is this 
idea that would be possible for us to get in a nutshell . This would mean 
that those who fretted with the Five were twice fifty , they who fought were 
they themselves , those who perished on the battle field were they them 
selves. Following the finite verb with great caution , the commentator 
would have meant that the beneficiaries of the bounteous feast were the 
double fifty. That the Cēra king fed only the double fifty will be consist 
ent with this interpretation . As against this , how can the commentary 
that the bounteous food was served to both the armies be plausible ? 
Further , on a battlefield , where two forces were arrayed one against the 
other , a stranger king would normally be expected to ally himself only on 
one side; he cannot be expected to help both ; such an alliance cannot be 
credible ; nor has it any historical precedent . Even in modern times the 
servants of the Red Cross Society render only first aid to all the wounded 
or the dying without any discrimination and regardless of their political 
affiliations, purely out of humane considerations ; but they never help 
them to wage war against one another. The Cēra monarch who was a 
champion of the righteous would have extended help only to the righteous 
side . It is evident , therefore , that the Cēra would have fed only the Five 
on whose side there was justice . The verb endings , not being helpful, the 
commentator , overborne by his learnings on the Five , has after long de 
liberation concocted the interpretation that the Cēra King fed both the 
forces with his bounteous food . But what is the correct meaning of the 
verse and what had the author of the lyric in mind are questions that 
should be answered after deep inquiry . 

As though to fortify the contention of the Puranānūru commentator , 
two corroborating testimonies are cited by scholars. One is the epilogue 
to the twenty - third canto in Cilappatikāram . This should be first under 
stood . 
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There was a brahmin by name Parācaran of the Cola country who , 
having heard of the benefactions of the Cēra king , went to him and ob 
taining gifts returned to the Pandya country. There at a village called 
Tankāl, he handed over the packet of his belongings to the son of one 
Vārttikan and went back to his own country. The villagers developed 
jealousy on Vārttikan , charged him with theft and had him imprisoned 
by the king . Vārttikan s wife , Kārttikai, was sorely distressed ; she rolled 
in tears; in consequence , the temple doors of the deity Aiyai closed . The 
king realized his folly , sent for Vārttikan , gave him gifts of two villages 
Tankāl and Vayalūr , prostrated at his feet for pardon , when the temple 
doors opened . This is all the substance there ; and this is purported to 
be the account narrated by the Maturāpati deity to Kannaki to illustrate 
that the Pāndya kings held the scales even from time immemorial . 

Parācaran , before setting out to obtain gifts euolozizes the Cēras, 
and on return , when he stayed at Tankāl , praises and blesses them . In 
this context the lines in the epilogue deserve scrutiny . Below , only the 
relevant lines are quoted : 

“ Peruñcõru payanta tiruntuvēl taţakkai 
Tirunilai perra peru nāļ irukkai 


... 


valavai ( p ) pārppāņ Parācaran enpon 
kulavuvēr cēran kotai( t) tiram kētļu ( t ) 
tințiral neguvēr cēralar kānkena ( k ) 
kāțum nățum ūrum poki 


pärppana vākai cūți ērupra 
nankalam kontu tanpatip peyarvon 


Tankāl 


iruppon 


põti manrattu 
kāval venkuțai 


viļaintu mutir korrattu viralon väli ! 
Katarkatampu erinta kävalan väli 
vitar ( c ) cilai poſitta cēntan vāli 
Pūntan porunai ( p ) poraiyan vāli 
Mantarañceral mannavan vālkena " 


( Cil . 23 : 54-84 ) 


These lines represent the euologium of the Cēras by the Brahmin 
Parācaran . The first lines namely , 

“ Peruñcõru payanta tiruntuvēl taţakkai 
tirunilai perra perunā ! irukkai 


kulavu vēr cēran kotaittiram kēttu " 
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are interpreted to mean that the ‘kotaittiram ( munificence ) is that of 
Utiyañ Cēralātan who served a grand feast on the occasion of the Bhārata 
War . But the sequel , that , after listening to the munificence , Parācaran 
intends to meet Palyānai ( c ) celkelu kuttuvan who exalted Gautaman , 
the great Tamil scholar and versifier. Here is a snag which confuses 
chronology . Why ? Parăcaran heard of the ‘ koțaittiram of Peruñcoru 
payanta Utiyañ Cēralātan but he longed to get the audience of Palyā 
nai (c ) celkelu kuttuvan ! Is this not intriguing ? It certainly is . 

Is it possible that the achievements of a predecessor are endowed 
on his successor in pursuance of convention , so that the greatness of 
Utiyañ Cēralātan as a generous host is bestowed on Palyānai( c )celkelu 
kuttuvan by Parācaran with intent and purpose to seek his audience and 
patronage , and can the anxious quest for authenticity be complacent over 
this conjecture of discovery ? 

“ Tirunilai perra peruna ! irukkai " would mean " celvam nilai perra 
kālai õlakkam ” or to be present on the throne in the morning to give 
interview to the citizens with rich material accomplishments. But ac 
cording to Tolkāppiyam , Purattinai iyal ; 36 , it is proper to take this only 
as “ Ciranta nāļani (c) cerram nikki ( p ) piranta nāļ vayir perumankalam ” . 
This should be interpreted to mean ‘ pirantanāl vellaņi vilā , or the birth 
day celebration . This is the most appropriate interpretation too . We 
can say that in his own birthday , Utiyañ Cēralātan lavished feasts and 
distributed gifts . After him , Palyānai( c ) celkelu kuttuvan followed suit. 
So it was that Parācaran set out making the announcement that he would 
see Kuttuvan . In accordance with his wish he would have obtained his 
award . 

Parācaran, who was on his way back to his country , halted at Tan 
kāl of the Pāndya region and at the venue of Pöti manram “ a common 
meeting place under the poti tree ” , he sings the praises of some Cēra 
monarchs. In doing so , he evidently recalls the philanthropy of the Cēra 
kings he had heard about during his stay in the Cēra country , perhaps 
as one after another came uppermost in his mind . His first euologium 
was , “ Kāval venkuțai vilaintu mutir korrattu viralon vāli ” . On the basis 
of the Ten Tens , the king referred to here was Utiyañ Cēralātan, the 
first ruler of the Cēra dynasty in the Cankam epoch . The next line runs 
as , “ Katar katampu erinta kāvalan vāli, vitar ( c ) cilai poritta vēntan vāli” ; 
and this is his second euologium . This king is undoubtedly Imayava 
rampaņ Nețuñcēralātan . After Utiyan Cēralātan , it was he that ruled 
as an unrivalled Emperor of the Cēra Empire. Palyānai( c )celkelu kut 
tuvan was his brother. Parācaran set out only to seek his presence . In 
the Cēra Country which he visited , he bore witness to the power and 
prowess of Imayavarampan as an emperor ; and so , it is no wonder that 
he includes him among the list of those Cēra monarchs on whom he 
lavished praises . Nay . After him , the king who comes in for his plaudits 
is Celva ( k ) katunko Väliyātan s father and the first ruler of the Poraiyar 
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dynasty , namely , Antuvan Cēral Irumporai who is described in the line , 
“ Pūntan Porunai ( p ) Poraiyan vāli ” . Undoubtedly Antuvan Cēral must 
have been this king chronologically . 

Lastly , he praises Māntarañceral in the words, “ Mañtarañcēral man 
navan vālka ”. Who was this king ? Could he have been the last of the 
Poraiyan dynasty and the hero of the Tenth Ten of the Ten Tens , Ya 
naikan Cēy Mäntarañ Cēral Irumporai. But Parācaran himself is igno 
rant , that Cerkuttuvan was the successor of Nețuñcēralātan , and so it 
cannot be conceded that he was euologizing the last king of the Cēra 
dynasty. Paranar mentions Celvak katunko as Māntaram Poraiyan in 
Akam . 142 : 


“ Palarmēn tonriya kavikai vallal 
Niraiyarun tānai velpor Mäntaram 
Poraiyan katunkop pāți ( c ) cenra 
Kuraiyōr kolkalam põla ” 


( Akam . 142 ) 


These lines of Paranar describe Celvak katunko Väliyātan as Māntaram 
poraiyan . So it is safe to conclude that Parācaran refers only to this 
monarch . It now remains to compare all these with the facts that can 
be culled from the Ten Tens. 

The Ten Tens speaks of two dynasties of the Cēra monarchs. One 
was that of Utiyan and the other was that of Poraiyan. Both as copar 
ceners ruled from their respective principalities . 

Of the Utiyan dynasty , Utiyañ Cēralātan was the first ruler . He is 
the hero of the missing first Ten of the Ten Tens . 

His son was Imayavarampan Nețuñcēralātan. He is the hero of the 
second Ten of the Ten Tens. 

His sons were Kalaňkāykkanni Nārmuțiccēral, Katal pirakkõttiya 
Cenkuttuvan and Āțukāt pātļu ( c ) Cēralätan . These were the heroes of 
the fourth , fifth and the sixth Tens. 

Of the Poraiyan dynasty , Antuvañ Cēral Irumporai was the first king . 
Strictly speaking, he should have been the hero of the seventh Ten . But 
there is no testimony to say that he was so . He is described as one who 
enjoyed “ netu nun kēlvi ” , ( Patikam 8 ) . Having had the education of 
hearing in the most meticulous way for a long time , he never cared for 
the panegyrics of other poets , or for the reason that Utiyañ Cēralātan 
was his contemporary and enjoyed a great reputation and therefore he 
did not loom big . 

Cēramān Celvak katunko Väliyātan was the son of Antuvañ Cēral 
Irumporai. He was the hero of the seventh Ten of the Ten Tens . 

Takatūr erinta Peruñcēral Irumporai was the son of Celva ( k ) ka 
turkā Vāliyātan . He was the hero of the eighth Ten of the Ten Tens . 

Iļañcēral Irumporai was the son of Peruñcēral Irumporai . He was 
the hero of the ninth Ten of the Ten Tens . 
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The supposed hero of the tenth Ten of the Ten Tens was Cēramān 
Yanai ( k ) kan cēy Māntarañ Cēral Irumporai. 

The chronology indicated above is according to the genealogy re 
corded in the Ten Tens. 

The genealogy revealed by the colophons to the Ten Tens is corro 
borated by the publication in the Hindu dated 7-3-65 of an old inscrip 
tion by Sri Iravatham Mahadevan and a letter press has been added to 
it by the research scholar Sri Pannirselvam in collaboration with Pro 
fessor V. I. Subramoniam of the Kerala University . If we assess Utiyan 
Cēralātan on the basis of the colophon to the Ten Tens , he was in the 
enjoyment of perpetual glory with an administration founded on the 
unimpeachable verities of Truth and the resonance of the trumpet of 
greatness . The fruits of benevolence being praises , Utiyan was benev 
olent and enjoyed everlasting greatness ; and therefore , he would have 
conferred the benevolence of the great feast. As he was gifted with the 
speech of truth , he should have been blessed with the virtues of rectitude. 
That the trumpet of greatness was his , is proof positive of his perpetual 
prowess and victory . As the first Ten of the Ten Tens is not extant, 
on the testimony of the introductory lines to the second Ten , the con 
clusive proof is that Utiyan Cēral was unparallelled in his reputation as 
an Emperor . Inasmuch as he was credited with the hero - ship of the first 
Ten , the dynasty started by him sustained itself on his reputation and 
enjoyed hegemony on the path of progression . This conclusion is forti 
fied by the lines : 


“ Nāțukan akarria Utiyañ Cēral 
pāti ( c ) cenra paricilar pola 
uvaviņi vāliya neñcē ” 


( Akam . 65 ) 


of Māmūlanar . That Utiyañ Cēral extended the bounds of his empire 
by reason of his prowess and that , therefore, he filled himself with the 
bounties of plenty and that consequently he was famous for his bounte 
ous gifts of charity were the panegyrics of those who sought him . All 
this is what Māmūlanār has said . It is now clear that Parācaran had 
heard of all these glories of the Cēra monarch , and so he set out to seek 
either Utiyañ Cēralātan or Palyānai( c ) celkelu kuttuvan who had assumed 
for himself all that was associated with Utiyan . 

“ Kotai ( k ) katan enra kātā nencin 
Utiyan attil põla oli eluntu 
aruvi ārkkum peruvarai( c ) cilampu " 

( Akam . 168 ) 


are the lines of Kõttampalattu ( t) tuñciya Cēramān and we should remind 
ourselves of these lines in this context. Utiyan enjoyed lavishing of 
gifts ; he was full of all the virtues ; his mind was free from offensive deeds ; 
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all those that sought him were relieved of their starvation with the gift 
of large quantity of rice from him . Therefore , the royal kitchen was 
always full of bustle . Is it necessary to add anything more than this by 
way of elaboration about him ? 

From the foregoing facts it may safely be concluded that the most 
ancient king of the Cēra dynasty was Utiyañ Cēralātan , that he was the 
father of Imayavarampan Nețuñcēralātan , that the king whose munifi 
cence Parācaran had heard was none other than Utiyañ Cēralātan him 
self and that the line in verse 2 of Puranānūru referring to Peruñcorru 
mikupatam varaiyātu koțutta Cēran was only Utiyan Cēralātan . 

Katal pirakottiya Cerkuttuvan was the son of Imayavarampan Ne 
tuñcēralātan . He who installed the “natukal ( tombstone ) for Kaņņaki 
was he . When Maturāpati spoke through Parācaran of the Cēra line 
of kings, ostensibly the predecessors of Cenkuttuvan alone could have 
been mentioned . 

It will be proper to remember that the same line of kings is also 
mentioned at another place in Cilappatikāram . 

Cenkuttuvan flared up when Nilan and other servants in livery 
represented that the Cõlas and the Pāndyas had spoken derisively and 
insultingly of him . At that juncture, Mātalan , in the course of consoling 
the disconsolate monarch , alludes to the monarchs who had preceded 
him in the lines : 


“ Ventuvinai muțitta ēntuvā ! valattu ( p ) 
Pontai( k ) kaņņinin unkanör marunkil 
katarkatam perinta kāvalan ayinum 
nānmarai yālan ceyyuț kontu 
mēlnilai ulakam vituttön āyinum 
vancol yavanar valanātu ānțu 
ponuatu neļuvarai pukunton ayinum 
mikapperun tānaiyoțu iruñceru ötti 
apappā eſinta aruntiral āyinum 
urukelu marapin ayirai manni. 
irukațal nīrum āținon āyiņum 
Mīkkūs rāļar yāvarum inmaiyin 
yakkai nillātu enpatai unarntoy " 


( Cil . 28 : 133-150 ) 


In these lines the predecessors of Cerkuttuvan , particularly Imayava 
rampan Nețuñcēralātan and his younger brother Palyānai ( c ) celkelu kut 
tuvan and their achievements are repeated and reiterated . It may be 
seen that all these are the same as those purported in the verses of the 
Ten Tens and their patikams . 

It is not improbable that even at the time of the composition of 
Cilappatikāram , the first Ten of the Ten Tens had been lost . So it was 
that no mention has been made of Utiyan Cēral , the father of 
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Imayavarampan. From the facts mentioned here , it is clear that the 
patikams should have been extant in those days and they should have 
been as ancient as or very near in time to the Ten Tens themselves . Just 
as the patikams of the Ten Tens are antique enough , even so the colo 
phons to the Puranānūru lyrics must have been ancient . Both should 
have been anterior to the date of Cilappatikāram . The episode of the 
națukal for Kannaki occurs in the fifth Ten of the Ten Tens and so it 
may be said that the Patikams either belonged to the period of Cilappati 
kāram or a little anterior to it . Whatever this may be , the sources of in 
formation for the history of the Cēras in Cilappatikāram must have been 
the colophons to the lyrics of Puranānūru and the political material con 
tained in the Ten Tens . 

Ostensibly the colophon to the second lyric of Puranānūſu and the 
mention of aivar and ‘ īraimpatiņmar in the lyric itself should have con 
fused even the author of Cilappatikāram . The Ten Tens have introduced 
dichotomy between the dynasty of Utiyan and that of the Poraiyan . In 
asmuch as the first Ten is lost to us , all the historical material about 
Utiyan is denied to us . Only the patikam of the second Ten mentions 
him as the father of Imayavarampan , that he enjoyed great glory, that 
he was of unimpeachable virtue, and that he enjoyed a reputation trum 
peted in sweet tunes. This has been mentioned even before . 

The compilation of the lyrics of Puranānūru has been based on some 
procedure . The traditional or conventional listing of the three great 
Tamil Kings as Cēra , Cõla and Pandya seems to have influenced the 
compilation . In this way , Utiyañ Cēralatan gets the first place among 
the lyrics by reason of his antiquity. The next Cēra ruler in point of 
time is Karuvūs ēriya olvāt köp peruñ cēral Irumporai . This monarch 
belongs to the Poraiyan dynasty and is the first of the line . But in the 
Ten Tens the name of Antuvañ Cēral is mentioned ; perhaps both refer 
to one and the same person . The king next mentioned is Katunko Vā 
liyātan . This is the second king mentioned in the Ten Tens of the 
Poraiyar . Next to him should be mentioned Peruñcēral Irumporai and 
his successor Ilañcēral Irumporai. But in their places are mentioned 
Cēramāŋ Pālaipātiya Katunko and Celvak kutunko Vāliyātan . The next 
ruler mentioned over and over again is Yānaikkațcēy Māntarañcēral 
Irumporai . This monarch is considered to be the hero of the last of the 
Ten Tens . Among these rulers , the first and the last should have reigned 
for a long period . Only then will it be possible to aver that the Utiyan 
and Irumporai lines ruled contemporaneously . Between these two lines , 
the Puranānūru honours the Irumporais in their long line of succession . 
Among the Utiyans , Utiyañ Cēral appears as the first ruler and nothing 
more is heard of him or his line . 

In the same way as Utiyañ Cēral appears as the king of the first 
place among the Cēras in the Puranānūru , among the Cola line , Uruvap 
pakrēr Iļañcēt Cenni is the first of the Colas and Pāņtiyan Karunkai 
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Oļvāț perumpeyar valuti is the first of the Pānțiya line . So , Utiyañ 
Cēral, Uruvappakrēr Iļañcēt Cenni and Paştiyan karunkai olvātperum 
peyar Vaļuti should have been contemporaries . 

The second trio comprise of Karuvūr ēriya olvātkāp peruñcēral 
Irumporai, Pāntiyan Palyākacālai Mutukuțumi( p ) peruvaluti and Colan 
Karikāl peruvaļattān and they were contemporaries. 

The third group brings together Cēraman Katunko Vāliyātan , Pan 
tiyan Palyākacālai Mutukuțumi( p ) peruvaluti and Colan Neytalankanal 
Ilañcēt Cenni as contemporaries. 

When a comparison is instituted of the chronology of these kings , 
it becomes positive that , during the reign of Utiyañ Cēral, the Cola con 
temporary was Uruvappakrēr Ilancēt Cenni and in the reign of the suc 
ceeding Cēra , the Cola ruler was Karikāl Peruvaļattān ; and these kings 
reigned over their respective domains of the Tamil Nātu . 

That Colan Karikāl Peruvaļattān was the son of Uruvappakrēr 
Ilañcēt Cenni is borne testimony to by the Porunarārrupațai of the Ten 
Idylls and the respective lyrics extant in the Puranānūru . 

A careful examination of these facts leads to the conclusion that 
Cēramān Utiyan Ceralātan and the Colan Uruvappakrēr Iļañcēt Cenni 
were contemporaries and that Cēramān Peruñcēralātan , Cēramān Cel 
vakkatunko Vāliyātan, Cēramān Kutakko Nețuñcēralātan , and the Colan 
Karikās peruvaļattān were ruling at the same time . 

Iļarko Atikal , the author of Cilappatikāram , should have been fa 
miliar with Puranānūſu and the Ten Tens . The twin dynasties of the 
Cēra monarchs is a fact familiar to him according to the Ten Tens. He 
is also familiar with the fact that in the Puranānūru , Utiyañ Cēralātan 
is mentioned first, and next to him , a member of the poraiyan line is 
referred to and subsequently one king after another of the same line 
according to the period of their rule is given a place . He chose for his 
hero Cēran Cenkuttuvan for the plausible reason that he had the honour 
of installing the deity of Kannaki. 

As great as Cerkuttuvan , was his father Imayavarampan Nețuñ 
cēralātan , famous for his cutting of the Kațampu tree and for having 
imprinted the imprimateur of his flag on the slopes of the Himālayas. 
His brother Palyānai ( c ) celkelu kutſuvan enjoyed the fame of the conquest 
of Akappă and of having bathed in the two seas , to wit , having extended 
his sway from sea to sea . Ilanko knew of both the monarchs . He also 
knew of the Poraiyar line and of what their achievements were . 

From his knowledge of Nețuñcēralātan s father Utiyañ Cēralātan 
and of the declaration of the second lyric of the Puranāņūru in his 
honour for his having served the bounteous feast, he longed to give him 
a place of pride in Cilappatikāram . The epic lines are : 

“ Oraivar īraim patinmar utanrelunta 
põril peruñcõru pārrātu tānalitta 
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Cēran Poraiyan Malaiyan tirampātiſk ) 
kārcey kulalāta ātāmō ūcal 
katamperinta vāpāți ātāmō ūcal ” 


( Cil . 29:24 ) 


This song occurs in the Vālttu ( k ) kātai under the head of Ūcal Vari as 
the second of the three stanzas. Could it have been possible for Iļanko 
to have sung this without knowledge of when Utiyan had served the 
feast and what a grand feast it was ? 

The phrase " poril peruñcoru ” reveals his knowledge of it . What 
he means is " opparra peruñcoșu ” or a feast without a parallel. “ Poru 
il peruñcoru ” will become “ poril peruncoru ” in accordance with gram 
mar . Without meaning in this way , a good deal of confusion is sought 
to be created by interpreting por as some field of battle . 

If the first line of this verse should be based on the analogy of 
the stanza in Puranānūru , it should have been “ Oraivar īraimpatinmar 
utanraliya ". If Iļanko had desired to base his fact in accordance with 
Puſanānūru ( īraimpatinmarum porutu ka ! attoliya ) the first line of his 
song should have been only , “ Òraivar īraimpatinmar utanraliya ” . “ Oliya ” 
could mean “ olintupōka ” . In the same way “ aliya ” could mean “ alin 
tupoka ” . Instead of “ aliya ” , it could also be “ oliya ” as in Puranānūru. 
The meaning remains the same . The commentator of Puranānúru means 
for “ oliya ” , “ oliyuntunaiyum ”. It is this interpretation that has given 
cause for all the confusions. The proper meaning for “ oliya" should 
have been “ olintupōka ” or “ olintanarāka ”. If this had been his meaning, 
there would have been no cause for confusion . In the Cilappatikāram 
line , the phrase " utanraliya " should have been changed into “ utanrelunta " 
and this fact is clear . When this was done and by whom , is hard to 
know . This change had perhaps been attempted to accord with the com 
mentator of Puranānūru . 

So , on the basis of the present text reading of Cilappatikāram it is 
contended by the Tamil scholars that since its author has not swerved 
from the fact of the second stanza of Puranānūru of the commentary of 
its commentator , it was a fact beyond doubt that Utiyan Cēral gave a 
bounteous feast on the occasion of the Bhārata War and that the verse 
of Murañciyūr Muținākarāyar addressing Utiyañ Cēralātan in the second 
person you was sung at the time of the Bhārata war . They also con 
tend that this must be accepted as fact as long as it is not contradicted 
with any other view whatsoever . 

The period of the Bhārata war was long , long anterior to the period 
of the Cankam . It was many many centuries earlier than the period 
of Tolkāppiyar. All the works of the pre - Tolkāppiyar period have gone 
out of existence . It is incredible , therefore , that only one stanza survived 
to be included as next to the invocation song in the Puranānūru just for 
the reason of its antiquity and this as an argument is as pretentious as 
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boasting that the lotus of the sky diffuses its fragrance all over the land . 

A careful examination of the Tamil works extant will bring to light 
that , during the march of centuries, words , word - combinations, their 
meanings , their phraseology , their style have varied at least in a slender 
measure from epoch to epoch . But in a comparison of the second stanza 
of the Puranānuru with any of the verses of the other Cankam works , 
no difference can be perceptible. So , the second verse of the Puranāņūru 
cannot, by any manner or means , belong to a period anterior to the Can 
kam works. 

That Imayavarampan s father was Utiyañ Cēralātan is a fact that 
cannot be disputed . Even granting that the author of Cilappatikāram 
euologizes him as having fed the Aivar and the ‘ īraimpatiņmar ’, he 
does so for the ostensible reason that he was the father of Imayavaram 
paņ Nețuñcēralātaņ ; and this can be borne out by a careful study of the 
verses preceding and following the one that has already been mentioned . 
That this verse occurs as the second of the three verses under Ūcal vari 
in the Vāltukkātai has already been mentioned . The first sings the praise 
of Katampu mutal taținta kāvalan Imayavarampaņ Netuñcēralātan , 
( the heroism of Imayavarampan who cut the katampu tree ) and this he 
roism is evidently credited to Cenkuttuvan , his successor . The third and 
last stanza mentions “ vancol yavanar ” , ( yavanas of harsh words ) , " vaļa 
nāțu ” , ( fertile country ), “ van perunikal ” ( dense mountains ) and “ Nețuñ 
cēralātan who ruled over the southern Kumari ” and through these al 
luding to Nețuñcēralātan , Cerkuttuvan is invested with all his ries. 
The middle stanza cited above purports both the exploits of Utiyan and 
Nețuñcēralātan and their praises are credited to Cenkuțțuvan , their suc 

The last line of this stanza mentions the fact of the cutting of 
“ katampu ” tree and we know that it is the achievement of Nețuñcēra 
lātan. The first three lines are all about father Utiyañcēral undoubtedly . 
Here instead of recalling about the deeds of the father of Imayavaram 
pan , viz . Utiyañcēralātan , why a king of an antique period of the Bhā 
rata war namely Utiyañcēral should have been associated with him is 
hardly convincing. 

The stanzas of Akanānūſu and Puranānūru which has sung of Uti 
yañcēral have been cited already. Undoubtedly all of them make re 
ference to the Utiyañ Cēralātan of the Cankam period . He alone was 
known for his munificence of the lavish feast . Besides him , that there 
was another Utiyañ Cēralātan during the period of the Bhārata War is 
what only the commentator of the Puranānūru avers and none else . The 
mention of ‘ aivar and īraimpatiņmar in the second stanza of Pura 
nānūru and the repetition of the same in Cilappatikāram require to be 
carefully examined in order to ascertain what is what . As though to 
clarify the question , Māmūlanār, one of the Cankam celebrities has sung 
of one Utiyañcēral and of his having served the grand feast ( in Aka 
nānūru verse , 233 ) . This monarch is none other than the Utiyan Cēra ] 
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of the grand feast. So we can conclude without doubt that he is the 
same as the Utiyañ Cēralātan of the second stanza of the Puranānūru . 
In the second stanza of the Puranānūru the name of Utiyañ Cēral is not 
mentioned , save the fact of his grand feast. In Cilappatikāram also 
there is no mention of the name of Utiyañcēral , save the fact of his grand 
feast. In the Akanānūſu stanza of Māmūlanār both the name of Utiyan 
Cēralātan and the fame of his grand feast are clearly mentioned . Hence 
we may conclude that it is on the testimony of Māmūlanar s stanza the 
hero of Murañciyyūr Muținākarāyar and the monarch of the fame of 
the great feast referred to in the Cilappatikāram should have been de 
cided as Utiyañcēral . It is worthwhile quoting the stanza itself : 

“ Marappatai (k ) kutirai māſā maintin 
turakkam eytiya toyyā nallicai 
mutiyar ( p ) pēniya Utiyañcēral 
peruncoru kogutta ñānrai irumpal 
kūlic ( c ) curram kulīi iruntānku 
kuriyavum netiyavum kunrupala mananta 
curanirantu akanrana rāyinum ..... nītalar” 

( Akam . 233 : 6-12 ) 


Although there is no mention here , of ‘ aivar and iraimpatinmar , 
this stanza gives us clarity far better than Puranāņūru . As has already 
been pointed out , when two parties are fighting, it is rational to expect 
anybody to render help to one , but not to both . This kind of help to 
both parties has no precedence and such a course is incredible . But the 
commentator of the Puranānūru would have us believe that Utiyañ Cēral 
fed both the ‘ aivar and the ‘ iraimpatinmar. Nobody need take the 
trouble to contradict this mendacious averment. Māmülanār in his 
stanza in the Akanānūru would tell us that Utiyañcēral served a grand 
feast to propitiate the elderly souls of the dead . The name of Utiyan 
cēral and the deed of his having served the grand feast are indentical of 
the same person namely , Utiyañcēral ; and this can be laid down as the 
truth of the matter without fear of contradiction . In the Puranānūru 
and in the Cilappatikāram aivar and iraimpatinmar are said to have 
been fed , though it is clear that the feast has been given in their name 
or connection . This fact has not been carefully noticed ; and it is a pity 
that even scholars have come to believe that these were the guests of the 
great host. 

The why , the when , and to whom Utiyañcēral served the grand feast 
can be gleaned from the verse of Māmūlanār. 

The Puranānūſu mentions “ Alanku ulai ( p ) puravi aivar ” . This 
brings about an association between “ puravi” , the horse , and " aivar ” , 
the five . Perhaps the aivar ensured victory for themselves on the 
strength of the horses which they mounted on ; and they were known for 
their horses. So Māmūlanār would , without emphasizing aivar , chose 
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to describe them ‘marappațaik kuțirai ......mutiyar , the ancients on 
strong battle horses. The war of the ‘īraimpatinmar with aivar was 
motivated by “ eñcā man nacai” 

of ambition directed towards aggran 
disement calculating war and adorning themselves with tumpai with a 
view to conquest of land . Hence the Puranānūru rightly mentions them 
in the words “ nilantalai ( k ) konta polampūntumpai īraimpatinmar ” . All 
the iraimpatinmar fought and perished . So it should be clear that the 
‘ aivar won the victory. But are those , victorious , alive on earth to - day ? 
All those that are born in the world have to die one day or other . Life 
without death is impossible for mortals . So , after the extermination of 
the ‘ ſraimpatinmar on the field of battle , after some years , the aivar also 
should have died . But having fought a righteous battle and lived a right 
eous life , instead of dying like others , they ceased to be . They that thus 
extinguished themselves had established a reputation indelible for all 
times . Their life on earth has become legendary . They have become 
ancients . Even during the Cankam period their stories were part of the 
tradition of the country. They had been men of antiquity and were 
great enough to conjure with . The ‘īraimpatinmar who were sturdy ag 
gressors were attacked for their unchanging aggression and defeated ; and 
after their extermination faded into oblivion . All this is expressed in the 
following lines by Māmūlanar , 

“ Marappațai( k ) kutirai mārā maintin 
turakkam eytiya toyyā nallicai 
mutiyar ” 


and they deserve to be appreciated . For such as they who have ceased 
to be , obsequies were to be performed by their progenies but they were 
also destroyed by foul means to hear which it would certainly have been 
distressing to one and all . The epical account of ‘ aivar and ‘ īraimpatin 
mar was written by Vyāsa in full in Sanskrit. This story was current 
to some extent even in the Tamil country. Kațiyalür Uruttirankannanar, 
the author of Perumpān Ārruppațai mentions that the five Pandavas 
waged war against the hundred Duryodhana brothers so as to kill them 
( 11 : 412-220 ). Whosoever listened to the story was not unmoved by the 
predicament of the aivar . A mere feeling of remorse was of no avail . 

Just as so many heard the story of the ‘ aivar , Utiyañ Cēralātan of 
the Cankam Age also had heard of it . Having found that they had no 
heirs , he longed to cherish their memory by rendering unto their spirit 
that which was essential to them . In fulfilment of his wish and to pro 
pitiate them , he embarked on feeding on a lavish scale . This fact is 
revealed in Māmūlaņār s verse . With this as our apperceiving mass , if 
the second stanza of Puranānūru is read again , the following idea can be 
gleaned ; “ The īraimpatinmar out of hatred and anger of the ‘ aivar fought 
and died . The aivar having fought a righteous battle won the victory 
and ceased to be and to them who had no heirs , Utiyañ Cēral , out of 
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deference to their spirit, started feeding on a large scale . This inter 
pretation can be found to be imbedded in the verse . Even in Cilappa 
tikāram , the same thought runs in the course of the relevant lines. 

In what manner did Utiyan Cēral launch on feeding in honour and 
in memory of those elders who led unblemished lives and passed away ? 
How was it fitting ? Tiruvalluvar, among the duties enjoined on the 
householders , makes mention of the particular duty to the Tenpulattār . 
That duty is to bring forth progeny . The lineal descendants, for the 
salvation and tranquillity of the departed , either every month or once a 
year , offer oblations of water and worship the tenpulattār. In the ab 
sence of the children of the dead , if , in a household some stranger passed 
away , the householder , regardless of his kinship considered it his duty 
to perform those rites. Perhaps on this analogy , Utiyañ Cēralātan of 
fered the grand feast . He was in no way connected with the Pandavas; 
nevertheless in accordance with the sacred kura ! “ The householder is the 
mainstay of the ascetics , the needy , and the dead ” , which has been prac 
tised in the Tamil country , no wonder Utiyañ Cēral , although he was not 
connected by ties of blood with the Pandavas , as a means of cherishing 
the memory of these righteous dead , offered food on a lavish scale . In 
stead of interpreting in this appropriate manner , the contention that 
Utiyañ Cēralātan fed both the ‘ aivar and the “ īraimpatinmar on the oc 
casion of the Bhārata war on that Utiyan Cēralātan fed all those who 
took part in the drama of Mahābhārata , is untenable . 

We find in some places mention of some Colan having offered food 
on a lavish scale ; some Pānțiyan having offered food on a lavish scale . 
We can now say definitely that it was for the same cause as Utiyan offered 
food on a lavish scale , they also offered . Even today in the northern 
country on the site of the battle of Kuruksētra on the occasion of the 
eclipses, in memory of the Pandavas and the Duryodanas, it is customary 
for people to offer oblations . Even the southerners on whatever day 
they were on a visit used to perform such rites with water or the tulasi 
leaves to their spirits at the suggestion of the priests there . Was this 
custom in vogue in the time of Utiyan himself ? Was there , at first, re 
membrance of aivar alone ? Perhaps he changed it to the custom of 
offering food ? Or , was it the custom inaugurated by Utiyan that spread 
to the northern country ? It is not possible to make any assertion in this 
regard. Perhaps the iraimpatiņmar also came to be remembered during 
the time of the commentator . Perhaps on account of that the commen 
tator has mentioned that Utiyan Cēral has fed both the “ aivar and the 
fīraimpatinmar without understanding the significance behind . 

The custom of offering ‘ peruñcoru occurs in the Vañcitturai of Pu 
rattinai : “ Pintam mēya peruñcorrunilai ” ( Tol . 1009 ) is the authority . 
Naccinārkiniyar writes the following commentary on it : “ The king soon 
after the declaration of hostilities , in the company of his soldiery , is sup 
posed to serve a feast, and the food apportioned is offered ; and this is 
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the occasion of the grand feast " . In this way , the feast offered to the 
warriors stepping into warfare was known as the grand feast . On the 
basis of this it may be argued that the offering in remembrance of the 
dead could not have been the peruñcoru. If this is untenable , the feed 
ing of both the contending parties in the Bhārata war is also untenable 
as it cannot be peruñcoru offered to one s own warriors who set out for 
battle . Let us make an analytical study of the places where the mention 
of Peruñcoru occurs . Here is one for instance : 

“ Peruñcõru payantu palyānțu puranta 
perunkaliru ilanta paitar pākan 
atucorntu alkiya alurkal ālai 
veļilpāļ ākak kanțukaluln tārku ( k ) 
kalankinan allano yānē polantārt 
tērvan killi põkiya 
pēricai mūtūr manram kantē ” 

( Puram . 220 ) 


In this verse the idea that “ the elephanteer who has lost his elephant 
grieves over the heavy loss of this elephant which had fed him with the 
grand feast and served him for several years ” , suggests that apart from 
the field of battle , the peruñcõru was used in other contexts as well . 
Further we see 

" Cirucõrranum nanipala kalattan manne 
peruñcorrānum nanipala kalattan mannē ” 

( Puram , 235 ) 


Here is a contrast introduced between ciru coru and peruñcoru and 
perhaps this kind of service was also in vogue. The commentator of the 
Puranānūru would give the meaning that “ cirucõru stood for the coru 
( rice ) of the small measure and the ‘peruñcoru for the cõru ( rice ) of 
large scale. Ciru cõru also meant curd bhath and peruñcõru was food 
mixed with meat ( briyani ) , morsels of food composed of rice and meat 

the rice and meat morsel likened to the garland strung of flower and 
green leaves and rolled into a ball . Further we see : 

" anto entai ataiyāp pēril 
vantupațu naravin tantā mantaiyoțu 
varaiyāp peruñcõru murivāy murram 
verriyār rampiyin errar ſākak 
kantanan manra cõrkaen kanne” 

(Puram . 261 ) 


This testifies to the hero of the verse having served the grand feast to all 
those that called . 

In Akam . 275 the house of the heroine is mentioned as “ Peruñcorru 
illam ” ( 1.9 ) meaning that it was rich with food . 
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In the verse of Māmūlanār on the occasion of Utiyañ Cēral s feast 
according to a slender reference , there was a company of hobgoblins. 
The route taken by the hero in the barren land was along high and low 
groups of hills . Māmūlanār says that the assemblage of the hobgoblins 
presented the same spectacle as the groups of hills . This fact confirms 
the background of Utiyan s feast . As though throwing light on the above , 
the last stanza of the Third Ten Tens reveals a fact in praise of Pal 
yanai ( c )celkelu Kuttuvan , brother of Imayavarampan Nețuñcēralātan . 
In fact it purports to cite an instance of the statement “ pintam mēya 
peruñcorru nilai ” occurring in the Vañcittinai of Tolkāppiyam . The 
substance of the last stanza of the third ten of the Ten Tens is as follows : 
“ The drum is beaten to accost the warriors intent on battle for the feast. 
Before the beating of the drum the war god of the drums is invoked in 
a state of obsession of martial wrath by the mutterance of mantras . The 
officiating priest holds up oblations of food mixed with blood as Sacrifice . 
The hobgoblins quake with fear to touch the food offered to the god of 
drums. The war god of drums being thus propitiated , as a sign of bles 
sing the war efforts with victory , ordain the crow and the vulture to eat 
the food leisurely without fear. Then the drum is beaten such as to 
goad the warriors into anger against their foes . Just as the hobgoblins 
were shaking with fear without gobbling the sacrificial food offered 
to the war god of drums, even so they ( the hobgoblins) were afraid 
of eating the oblations offered to the spirits of the dead . “ Pintam mēya 
peruñcorru nilai” would mean that the first offering is made to the war 
god of drums before it is served to the warriors of battle . In the same 
way the greatest among the dead were honoured with a monument and 
deified ( Natukal nattuk kațavuļākki ) and offered food morsels as sacri 
fice ; and in their honour a grand feast was also served to the common 
folk . Narrinai No. 281 , which begins with “ mācil maratta ” reinforces 
the same idea . The Tamil country has been accustomed to the perform 
ance of funeral rites , performance of obsequies and annual ceremonies 
in memory of the dead . In that way for those that fought for the cause 
of right in the Bhārata war and ceased to be , their spirits were propitiated 
by the offer of sacrificial food and later grand feasting took place in their 
memory . This evidently was done by Utiyañ Cēral in the Cankam period . 

It may be necessary to examine other kings other than Utiyañ Cēral 
referred to by Māmūlanār so as to ascertain whether Utiyañ Cēral be 
longed to the period of the Cankam or the period of the Bhărata war . 
Utiyañ Cēral is mentioned in two places in Akam . 65 and 233. Nețuñ 
cēralātan is referred to in Akam . 127 and 347. Peruñcēralatan is hon 
oured in Akam . 55. Palyānai( c ) celkelu Kuttuvan enjoys a verse in Nar 
rinai No. 14. Karikāl valavan is also included in the same stanza as 55 
of Akanānūru . 
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In Akam . 65 , the maiden addressing the heroine about Utiyañ Cēral , 
says , 


van , 


“ Nāțukan akarriya Utiyan Cēral 
pāti ( c ) cenra paricilar pāla 

uvavini väliya tõli ” , 
and these lines are worth cogitation. “ Kilavi collin avalari kiļavi tolik 
kāyin nilam peyarn turaiyātu ” ( Tol . 1247 ) is a rule in Tolkāppiyam ac 
cording to which the simile used by the maid - servant herein should be 
long to the period of her own age and place . The Utiyañ Cēral referred 
to herein should therefore have belonged to the period and place of Mā 
mūlaņār , and never to the period of the Bhārata War. Even the verse 
Number 233 where the maiden talks to the heroine, the Utiyan Cēral 
therein also should have belonged to the Cankam period . In verse No. 
55 , Māmūlanār refers to the fact of Cēralātan who , distressed at the war 
wound sustained at Veņņi ( p ) parantalai in the battle with Karikāl vala 

having practised sallekana and of others having followed suit . This 
Cēralātan was none other than Cēramān Peruñcēralātan mentioned in 
Puram . No. 65 by Kalāttalaiyār and this is referred to in the words “ Ka 
lāttalaiyār Peruñcēralātan Karikārperuvaļattaņotu porutu pun nāņi va 
takkiruntānai( p ) pātiyatu ” . 

This Peruñcēralātan is different from Kutakko Nețuñcēralätan . Ac 
cording to the colophon to Puram . 62 , Kalāttalaiyār sings of those who fell 
in the battle between Kuțākko Nețuñcēralātan and Vēlpak ratakkai (p ) 
peruvirarkilli. This reveals to us who this Nețuñcēralātan was . The 
Cēra country, West , was ruled by Nețuñcēralātan ; another part could be 
said to have been ruled by Peruñcēralātan ; while at the same time a 
third part by Palayānaiccelkelu Kuttuvan , the brother of Nețuñcēralātan. 

Poet Paranar not only mentions about the fall of both the kings , but 
also of Uruvappakrēr Iłañcētcenni , the father of Karikäl vaļavan in 
Puram . 4 and of Cēramāņ Katalpirakkõttiya vēlkelu kuttuvan in Puram . 
369. That Vēlkeļu kuttuvan was the same as Katal pirakkõttiya Cen 
kuttuvan is revealed to us in the fifth Ten of the Ten Tens by Paranar 
himself . Māmūlanār in Akam . 91 in the words , “ Kuttuvan Kāppa (p ) 
paci ena ariyāp panaipayil irukkai ....... kuțanātu perinum taviralar ” 
may be said to refer only to Cenkuttuvan . Why ? Netuñcēralātan ruled 
over the kuta nātu ; as he was therefore Kuțakkö Nețuñcēralātan , his son 
Cenkuttuvan by right of succession being entitled to Kuțanāțu , his name 
Kuttuvan would combine with Kuțanātu ; and so this Kuttuvan was Katal 
pirakkõttiaya vēlkeļu kuttuvan alias Cerkuttuvan . The Kuttuvan, asso 
ciated with Akappā (Narrinai, 14 ) is referred to as Akappă erintān in the 
Ten Tens , stanza 22 , and in the third patikam ; and he is without doubt 
Palyānai ( c ) celkelu kutſuvan . 

Māmūlanār lived long enough to know the three generations of kings 
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of the Cola and the Cēra line . He should have known Utiyañ Cēra 
lātan , his son Imayavarampan Netuñcēralātan , his brother Palayāṇai ( c) 
Celkelu kuttuvan, their contemporary Karikārperuvaļattān , and Cenkut 
tuvan : son of Nețuñcēralātan , All these were kings of the Cankam 
period . From the testimony of Māmūlanar, it can be concluded that 
Utiyañ Cēral became famous for his grand feast never by feeding the 
‘ aivar and the ‘ irampatinmar during the Bhārata War. In their me 
mory of course , he performed rites as a matter of religious duty during 
the Cankam period. 

Be it concluded that Utiyan Cēralātan of the grand feast did not be 
long to the period of the Bhārata War ; he was without the shadow of a 
doubt a royal celebrity of the Cankam epoch . 


+ 


THE OLDEST EVIDENCE OF THE 

NAME KERALA 


KLAUS L. JANERT 


There is actually no standard publication about India s early history 
describing the Dravidian peoples and countries without referring to the 
oldest evidence of the name KERALA which originates from the second 
rock edict of King Asoka who , in the third century before Christ , reigned 
supreme over North and Middle India with the exception of the Dra 
vidian South . 

On this occasion , let us reconsider in short that particular passage 
of the Asoka Inscriptions being certainly known to you , so as to recollect 
the context to mind and subsequently to analyse the oldest evidence of 
the name KERALA . 

King Aśoka residing about 2300 years ago on the banks of the holy 
Gangā in his metropolis Pāțaliputra ( now Patna ) , just in this second rock 
edict speaks of the care ( ciki [ s ]sāciki[ c ]chā, Sanskrit cikitsū ), taken by 
him of the people as well as of the animals within his empire. Ac 
cording to Asoka s saying , this care pertained not only to the people and 
animals within his own dominion , but would also concern the countries 
of his neighbours to whom he obviously maintained peaceful commercial 
relations. 

As his neighbours, mentioned in the second rock edict , there appear 
a Greek King ruling in the farthest North of the Indian sub - continent , 
and Tambapa [ n ]ņi, probably sovereign of Ceylon ( Sanskrit Tāmraparna ). 
In addition , from the farthest South outside of Asoka s Imperium we 
hear of Dravidians, of the Codas , of the Pamdiyas and , finally , on the 
one hand of a sovereign by name Satiya- or Sãtiya -putra, and on the other 
hand of a sovereign whose name mostly appears in modern publications 
as Keralaputra , that means “ descendant of the Keralas ” , “ belonging to 
the Keralas ” . 

In reference to the last mentioned name , Vincent A. Smith , for in 
stance , stated in his Early History of India ( 4th edn . , 1924 , p . 476 ) : “ The 
earliest reference to the Kerala ........ kingdom is that made in the 
edicts of Asoka under the name of Keralaputra ..... On analysing 
this quotation one may come across the question whether Vincent A. 
Smith has probably been mistaken when , in the oldest evidence of this 
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name , he wrote Kerala by using a dental la . Do we possibly have to 
correct his quotation tacitly in reading Keraļa with a lingual ļa ? 

As in this way doubts may arise from the quoted writing of the 
word Kerala one may consider the following : Did Vincent A. Smith 
purposely in his Keralaputra simplify the third Aksara to la from an 
epigraphically testified ļa or da ? What is the actual reading in the 
Asoka Inscriptions in regard to this third Aksara ? And , on formu 
lating this question , one may further require : Do the Aśoka Inscrip 
tions definitely present a ke as the first Aksara and a ra as the second 
one ? Is there positively a pu and a tra ? In other words : On what 
evidence is our knowledge of the sovereign found in the second rock 
edict of King Asoka cited by Vincent A. Smith as Keralaputra based 
on ? In short : What about the epigraphical facts ? 

I think that this problem bears not only principle interest in regard 
to Indian history in general, but also , and above all , especially to Dravi 
dology . Therefore, we should leave nothing undone to find an answer 
to our question which , however , in the first place is a question of work 
ing method requiring some general observations. 

We are dealing here with a detail belonging to the earliest Indian 
history . This statement seems to be very simple , nevertheless , it is of 
great importance , as , especially in the field of the early history , all schol 
arly results and conclusions depend on accurate descriptions and objec 
tive documentation of the true facts since the contemporary historical 
evidences are generally all the more difficult to analyse the farther they 
belong to the past . It seems strange to say that such a plain and logical 
point of view seems occasionally to be disregarded in research work . 
Hence , at times it happens that one finds himself confronted with a cer 
tain tendency to less precision and accuracy towards the oldest historical 
traditions which sometimes produce subjective effects . Consequently , 
now and then unprecise statements , bare possibilities , or theories are 
presented as reality , whereas mostly the facts themselves are able to tell 
their own tale . 

As far as our problem is concerned we should spare no pains as to 
reconsider the epigraphical datas once again . Let us quite simply look 
at the inscriptional passages of the word quoted by modern historians as 
Kerala - putra which is known to be engraved in the second Asokan rock 
edict . 

First of all , we have to remember how the so - called large rock in 
scriptions of Asoka have been transmitted : The epigraphs in question 
represent the largest coherent text , which , divided into 14 edicts , Asoka 
caused to be engraved on the surface of rocks or boulders located on 
eight different places near the frontiers of the Asokan empire . While 
the contents of these edict series found on eight different places exten 
sively agree , they are written , however , in different dialects . In this re 
gard we know of the text versions engraved at Dhauli and at Jaugada , 
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at Yerragudi and at Kālsī representing an Eastern Prakrit ( the very old 
Māgadhi), whereas the versions at Girnār and Sopāra have been trans 
lated into Western Prakrit , and those at Shāhbāzgāļhi and Mānsehra 
into a Northern dialect ( the old Gāndharī ). In this way , harmonizing 
in their contents, however , in regard to their dialects considerably varying 
from each other , these 14 rock edicts show two quite different types of 
scripts : Both the versions in the North , Shābhāzgarhi and Mānsehra , 
appear ( as we shall see later on ) in the left running Kharosthi characters , 
whereas all other versions appear in the right running early Brāhmi 
letters, the source of all the later Indian scripts . There might finally 
be taken into consideration that passages of the 14 rock edicts , being en 
graved about 2300 years ago on eight different places in India on the 
surface of rocks and boulders have meanwhile been damaged as a result 
of being exposed to rain , wind , heat and cold . 

After these general comments , we cast our eyes on the eight different 
versions of the rock edicts , in order to analyse the particular passage of 
the second edict containing the word in question , i.e. Kerala -putra . 

First of all , we are confronted with the fact that our passage within 
the second rock edict has become destroyed and lost in four of the eight 
different versions. Hence , we are restricted to examine our word only 
within the remaining four different versions of the large rock edicts 
namely in the Kharosthi inscriptions at Shāhbāzgarhi and Mānsehra 
( located between Peshawar and Śrīnagar) and , furthermore , in the in 
scriptions engraved in Brāhmi characters found at Kälsi ( not far from 
Simla , located in the Himachal Pradesh ) as well as at Girnār in the 
Kāthiāwār Peninsula . 

Now , let us examine the passage of our word in the Aśoka inscrip 
tion of Girnār located in Western India . Here , we find the writing al 
most undamaged and easy to decipher . The name reads not something 
like Keralaputra but Ketalaputo , the second Aksara being clearly ta and 
not ra . 

Not only in Girnār but also in Kālsī , on the eastern frontier of India , 
there is no word existent which reads Keralaputra or Keralaputra. Be 
fore discussing the epigraph itself, we have to recollect that in the Prakrit 
version of Kālsī each ra is principally replaced by la and that , further 
more , the nominative ( prathamā vibhaktih ) in Kālsī terminates in -e so 
that , in this inscription we should expect a word which reads " kelala 
pute ". But , on inspecting the two last Aksaras of the word we do not 
find -pute but -pute . That strange nominative ending -o however , oc 
curs in the great Asoka inscription of Kālsī only once more and that is 
again in a Dravidian proper name in Sātiyaputo . 

Next , we draw our attention to the first part of the word : The 
first Akşara is undoubtedly a ke . The second Aksara is not quite clear . 
It might possibly be analysed as dha showing a horizontal stroke through 
its center . The third Akşara again may hardly be something else than 
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a dha . According to the epigraphical facts the interesting passage of the 
Kālsī inscription is evidently only to transcribe as ke (dha )dhaputo . 

Now we turn our attention to both the Aśoka Inscriptions found in 
the farthest North of India being engraved in Kharosthi letters on the 
surface of rocks near the villages of Mānsehra or Shābhāzgarhī. 

Similar to the situation met in the inscriptions of Girnār , we fortu 
nately find our word only insignificantly damaged in Shāhbāzgaſhi. And 
again , the name does not read Keralaputra so as to demonstrate for the 
third time our first doubts to be right. 

As seen , in Shāhbāzgarhī, the third Aksara presents a lingual da, 
hence , Keradaputra has been engraved . Reading Kerada , indeed , in the 
course of our survey , now , for the first time , we met with a compound , 
whose first part we certainly may identify as the designation of the fa 
mous South Indian country and its people living today at the west coast 
of the Dravidian South . 

The fourth and last possibility to observe our word exists in the rock 
inscription of Mānsehra . Unfortunately , in this inscription as a whole , 
there are considerable damages and accordingly in our passage , from 
which only two Aksaras are clearly to be identified : The second Ak 
şara being a ra and the last one a tro . In spite of some damages, the 
third Aksara is to be deciphered as la . The first Aksara , however , does 
not allow a clear reading. As far as the fourth Aksara is concerned , 
the matter stands accordingly. Both , the last mentioned Aksaras are to 
be corrected based on the experiences collected during our examination 
of the inscriptions of Girnăr , Kālsī , and Shāhbāzgarhī. From this survey 
we may conclude that both letters are to be identified as ke , respectively 
as pu . 

In this way we have to decipher the letters of our word as found in 
the Mānsehra rock inscription ; the result is a partially reconstructed 
transcription , namely ( k [ e ]) ra (lap [ u ])tro . The scholar , who ever will 
refer to the original writing of the word in the inscription of Mānsehra 
may remember to indicate the just discussed difficulties when quoting 
this reading . 

While deciphering this fourth evidence of the name in question we 
have probably before us the passage of the Asoka Inscriptions being 
generally cited as Keralaputra in standard works of the early Indian 
history. 

As we learned , this passage originates from the rock inscription of 
Mānsehra located between Peshawar and Srīnagar and bears some un 
certainties , that means it is partially to be reconstructed . These im 
portant facts are often used to be unmentioned like the remarkable dif 
ferencs in writing our word as found in Mānsehra or Shāhbāzgaſhī, in 
Kālsī or Girnās . In conclusion , the four oldest documentations of the 
Dravidian word Kerala as found in four of the existing versions of the 
second Asokan rock edict , being the first part of a proper name , may 
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once again be exposited as follows : 


(k [ e ])ralla ) 
kerada 
ke ( dha )dha 
ketala 


Mānsehra (damaged , partly reconstructed ) 
Shāhbāzgaſhi 
Kālsī ( partly damaged ) 
Girnăr 


In connection with our survey in regard to the graphical facts there 
occur several new problems , for instance , complicated questions in res 
pect to the linguistic point of view and palaeography. Unfortunately , 
it is impossible to have these problems elucidated on this occasion . 

As seen , it happened that either the fortune or the hand of fate have 
secured only in the farthest North of India for almost 2300 years the 
oldest and most trustworthy evidences of the name of the Dravidian peo 
ple living in the farthest South of the Indian sub -continent, whereas the 
two remaining evidences from the East and West of India , ke( dha )dha, 
ketala respectively provide orthographical or phonetical errors . 

The four different writings of the word appear , as known , every time 
in the same passage in the different versions of the same second edict of 
Asoka . Taking into consideration that these different versions are sup 
posed to be based on one and the same text being compiled by order of 
His Majesty , the King Asoka himself , we may come to the possible con 
clusion that, in view of our Dravidian word Kerala , its pronounciation 
caused great difficulties to the king s people , that means , to the non - Dra 
vidian Indians already during the third century B.C. Only this assump 
tion enables me to explain that the different heralds, ordered to carry the 
King s verbal message to the frontier provinces of his empire, gave, each 
time , occasion to a different version of the word Kerala . 


PERUNCÕTTU UTIYAN CĒRALATAN 
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Whatever may have been the state of pre - Sangam Society , there is clear 
evidence of contact between Vedic culture and Tamil - culture of the San 
gam period. The four Vedas, and other Vedic literatures, the Itihasas 
as well as the Brahmanic practice of conducting Yagas were not un 
known to the Tamil people of the Sangam -age. The Sangam Tamils not 
only respected Vedic - culture, but also practised , to a certain extent, some 
aspects of it . Some historians are inclined to think that no culture worth 
the name existed in Tamil - nad before the arrival of the Aryans. This 
contention can be disproved by the evidence that can be obtained from 
Sangam literature itself which speaks of the highly developed state of 
culture of the Tamil people. 

In his introduction to patittuppattu Prof. T. P. Meenakshisunda 
ranar writes : “ This book is important as revealing the culture, the cus 
tom and practice , the political and military life of the Tamil - land of the 
first few centuries of the Christian era . It is interesting to note that the 
conception of the fundamental unity of India from Himalayas to Cape 
Comerin , goes back to the poems of Sangam age ( verse 1 and 48 of this 
anthology ). Politics had become, by that time , an all - India Science , and 
the Yagas varying according to the gradation of Sovereignty were believed 
to have a magical influence in establishing an ever expanding empire . 
This inspired the ambitious kings of Tamil land to perform the royal sac 
rifices and the study of the sacred texts and related literature , became 
very popular . Further the political unrest in the north drove the Sans 
krit, Pali and Prakrit scholars to South India . Manimēkalai, the Tamil 
epic reveals the Tamil -land as a centre of all- India -learning, with its in 
tellectual capital at Kāñcīpuram . The beginning of this development 
is seen in patittuppattu itself. ” 1 

The first ten poems in Patittuppattu which are missing now are said 
to have sung the glories of Utiyan Cēralātan. It is said that he fed 
Kauravās and Pandavās when the great Bhāratā war was fought at Ku 
rukshetra ; hence he is styled as ‘ Peruñcottu Utiyan Cēralātan . A poem , 
sung by Murañciyūr Mutinākarāyar a Sangam poet, from putaņānūtu 
is cited as evidence of this . 


1 Patittu - p -pattu . Intro . pp . 5, 6. 
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The hundred (Kauravas) who had captured the Kuru - land , came 
forward to fight, wearing golden - tumpai, with the five ( pandavas ) who 
had a reputed cavalry . On the death of the hundred in the battlefield , 
the Cēra King Utiyan gave away a large quantity of food . Thus says a 
song of putaņānūtu. 


Alanku ulai - p - puravi ivaroțu cinaii 
nilantalai- k -konta polampūntumpai 
īraimpatinmarum porutu kalattu oliya - p 

peruñcõttu miku patam varaiyatu kotuttoy2 
These lines of Mūrañciyūr Muți Nākarāyar3 are interpreted as Utiyan 
Cēralātan having participated in the Bhārată War and fed sumptuously 
both the contending armies , the Kauravas and the Pandavās . Accepting 
this interpretation as revealing a historical incident there are scholars 
who assign certain poems of putaņānūtu to the period of Bhāratā War 

prior to Kaliyuga ! There is one more reference in Cilappatikāram 
which is used as further evidence by these scholars. 


“ Singing about the heroism and valour of the mountain king , 
potaiyan , Our Cēra , who ungrudgingly gave immense quantities of 
food , in the war fought between the five and the hundered , shall we 
not swing in the swing causing our cloud like tresses to wave ? Shall 
we not thus swing , singing about the way in which the Kadambu 
was destroyed . ” 

( Valttu - k -katai, pp . 334-335 . Dikshithar s edition . ) 


Utiyan Cēral was a King of Cēra - country which is identified with 
the present - day Kerala - State . Kurukshetra , where the Bhäratã War was 
fought , is identified with a northern -most part of India . The Bhāratā 
war was fought for eighteen days among the cousins . Historians like 
Prof. K. A. Neelakanta Sastri and P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar doubt the his 
toricity of this act of great feeding . According to Prof. K. A. Neela 
kanta Sastri this might have been done by his predecessors and has been 
attributed to Utiyan as a literary convention.4 P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar 
says that the story of Bhāratam was conducted as a stage - drama in Ka 
takaļi form and at the end of this performance , both actors and the 
audience were fed sumptously . While P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar doubts 
the very act during the war , Prof. K. A. Neelakanta Sastri attributes it 
to his predecessor. 

Here peruñcotu is interpreted as a great feeding at the time of war . 
According to Tolkāppiyam ‘ pintam mēya peruñcõttu nilai is a poetic 
theme , under Vañci - t - tinai in putam poetry , hence an act during the 
warfare . There now arises a question . What is the purpose of this great 

2 Putam . , 11. 13-16 . 
3 The name of the poet itself betrays its later day origin . 
4 K.A.N. , The Culture of the history of the Tamils, p . 12 . 
5 P.T.S. , The History of Tamils. pp. 491-494. 
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feeding ? Is it merely a grand feast to encourage the army or has it got 
any other purpose ? To get a clear understanding, one has to collect all 
the occurrences from Sangam Literature and comment upon them . 

There are three occurrences of the term peruñcētu in ‘ Putaņānūtu , 
viz . Putam 220 , 235 and 261. 220 is a poem sung by Pottiyāró on 
KÕpperuncolan . 


Peruñcõtu payantu palyāņțu puranta 
perunkalitu ilanta paitat päkan 
atu cērntu alkiya alunkal ălai 
vēlil pälāka - k -kantū kalulntänku - k 
kalankinen allano yānē --- polaņtār-t 
tēr van killi põkiya 

pēricāi mūtūr mantam kaņtē 
Here peruñcotu is interpreted by commentators as a large quantity 
of food given to an elephant . An elephant , looked after by a mahout 
for many years is fed with a large quantity of food. When that elephant 
dies , the Mahout , on seeing the empty stable , is shedding tears . This is 
taken as a simile . Here ‘ Peruñcotu is interpreted by the commentator 
as the large quantity of food , the elephant driver used to feed his ele 
phant with . If this interpretation is accepted , then this simile has no 
great significance. The mahout is alive ; the elephant which is fed with 
a large quantity of food is lost . In the Upameya or the subject of com 
parison , the king who had protected the poets with ‘ great feeding is not 
alive ; but the people who are protected by the king are alive ; so the 
upamana - upameya , as emerges from the commentaries , i.e. elephant 
king ; mahout - poet , does not seem to be appropriate . 

There is a possibility of another interpretation of this poem . Just 
like a mahout who experienced much sorrow on seeing the empty stable 
after the death of the animal , the poet experienced sorrow on seeing the 
place where his patron lived . The king was indeed a patron of all 
poets and others with great feeding . In that case , the relative participle 
( புரந்த ) puranta ends not with peruikalitu ( பெருங்களிறு ) but with killi 
( oro ) . Probably the occasion for the great feeding was being re 
collected in these lines . 

The second is on Atikamān by Avvaiyar , when he passed away . 
Recollecting his great virtues , as a philanthrophist, as a patron of learn 
ing , she sings : 


Citu cõttānum nanipala kalattan mannē 

peruñcottānum nanipala kalattan mannē ? 
6 * One should have a male child for his salvation . This is emphasised in 
Pottiyar s life . When he expressed his desire to accompany the king to take a vow 
of fasting to death, seated facing the North , the King told him to participate in 
his vow after a male child was born . 

( Putam . 222. footnote ) 
7 Putam . , 235 . 
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Here citucētu is interpreted in contrast with Peruñcotu . Citucātu 
denotes a small quantity of food and Peruñcotu a large quantity. If 
citucötu means only a small quantity of food , it would mean that he 
gave a little quantity of food for a good number of people, which would 
not be in keeping with his reputation. Hence citucõtu should be some 
thing else . In that case peruñcotu need not be interpreted as a large 
quantity of food in contrast with citucötu . 

The commentator of putaņānūtu in his commentary on another 
poem , explicitly mentions ‘citucõttuvilā and makes reference to peruñ 
cotu ; he does not specify that it is peruñcottuvilā ”. There is no clear 
reference to these ceremonies in the poem . A study of these com 
mentaries indicates that citucõttuvilā is one which is performed in an 
atmosphere of love and peruñcottuvilā is one , performed in the atmos 
phere of war . 

When citucõttuviļā is celebrated , in every home a mountain - goat is 
slaughtered . An examination of the Sangam texts , where , references to 
the slaughtering of these animals are found , indicates that these were 
meant for grand and memorable occasions. In a poem sung by Kapilar 
when Pāri died , the phrase “ maivițai vīlppa ( slaughtering of mountain 
goats ) occurs and this cannot be interpreted as a small quantity of food . 
One may multiply such evidences . 

Citucõttuvilā definitely does not mean the quantity of food served 
at a ceremony ‘ peruñcottuvilā is not the ceremony where a large quantity 
of food is served . Hence citu and peru are not the contrastive terms 
here . In the poem of Avvaiyar quoted above the citu and peru of the 
following lines denote a small quantity ( of wine ) and a large quantity 
( of wine ). 


Citiya kat petinē emakkīyum mannē 
periya kat petinē 

yām pāța - t - tān makilntunnum mannēlo 
which means 

‘ Had he a little wine, he gave it us ; O never more ! 
Had he but more 

The while we sang , with joy he drank ; O never more ! 
Unlike periyakaļ the term peruñcātu always occurs as a com 
pound ( @ $ 1606 ) . Nowhere does it occur as a relative participle con 
struction ( Gnuyu OuwOrifÝ SILI) like Periya - cotu . Instead of 
interpreting the term , as a large quantity of food , peruñcotu can be in 
terpreted as pertaining to a particular occasion . Hence those ceremo 
nial occasions and not the quantity of food were recollected by Avvaiyār 
when Atikamān passed away . 


8 Putam ., 33. Commentary . 
9 Putam . , 113 . 
10 Putam . , 235 . 
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The third poem is by Āvür Mūlankilar . 


anto entai ataiyā - p -pēril 
vaņķu patu natavin tantā mantaiyoțu 
varaiyā - p -peruñcõttu murivāy muttam 
vettu yāttu ampiyin ettu attāka -k 
kantanen manta cõrka en kaạnē 


The hero has lost his life in the Vañci - battle . When the poet went to 
see him he was deeply moved by the sense of emptiness that pervaded 
the patron s residence . When he was alive the door was open to all 
needy people . In front of his house , there was always a big gathering 
and food was served in large quantity . Now that he is no more , the 
crowds have ceased to be . Probably the poet , has in mind the occasion 
of feeding which is referred to by the phrase peruñcõtu in this poem . 

There is a reference in Pattina - p - pālai. 


Koțunkäl māțattu negunkațai -t - tuvanti 
viruntunțu ānā - p -peruñcõttu attil 
oncuvar nallil uyartiņai iruntu 
painkili milattum pālār celuņakar 


. 


perumpal ceytum amaiyāni1 
Karikālan fought against his enemies and destroyed them completely. 
Before the war the enemies were well off . There was a cauldron in which 
large quantities of food were cooked for ‘ guests , and parrots sat all a 
round on the walls . When the city was destroyed , one finds owls instead 
of parrots. The whole royal family was destroyed and there were no 
survivors: these lines refer to the occasions when a large quantity of food 
was served as in the case of Māmūlanār s poem . 

A poem in Akaņānūtu ( 275 ) speaks of peruñcõttu illam . Kaya 
manār a Sangam poet expresses the feeling of sorrow of a mother at the 
elopement of her daughter . She feels that her daughter went away de 
pending more on her lover and ignoring the great home where she was 
brought up the hereditary home renowned for great feasts : 

Peruñcõttu illattu orunku ivan irāl 

ētilāļan kātal nampi.12 
The term “ peruñcõttu illam must be interpreted in the light of the word 
‘ ētilāļan ( 6T BUT GOT ) in the next line . It refers here to a complete 
stranger while peruñcottu illam refers to a place of continuity , i.e. where 
there is reverence for lineage and ancestors . To interpret "peruncõttu 
illam as a place of great feasts does not bring out the complete meaning 
of the phrase in this context . 


11 Pattinappalai , 11.261-270 . 
12 Akam . , 275 . 
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In Nattinai , there is a song of Kalār - k - kiran eyittiyār , which throws 
some light on “ Peruñcotu . 


mācil maratta pali uņkákkai 
vali poru nețuñcinai taliyotu tūrki 
Velpör -c - colar kalaar -k -kollum 
nalvakai mikupali kotaiyoțu ukukkum 
ațankā - c - conti am pal yānar 

vițakkutai-p -peruncötu Ulluvana iruppa13 
The lines ‘ nalvakai mikupali kotaiyoțu ukukkum , atankā - c - conti ampal 
yānar vitakkutai- p - peruñcotu should refer to some form of offering ra 
ther than to a great - feast . The crows are waiting to get the rice mixed 
with meat , generally thrown along with other offerings. It is interesting 
to compare the term “peruñcotu ukuttal’14 with the line paliyoțu ukuk 
kum ..... peruñcotu . Ukuttal cannot be interpreted as entertaining 
guests and may only mean “ scattering . Hence , peruncātu cannot be 
interpreted as large quantity . 

In patittu - p -pattu there is a song of peruñcõttuņilai by pālai-k 
kautamanār 


arun tital marapit kațavu ! pēniyar 
Uyarnton Entiya arum petat piņķam 
Kațuňkat pēymaka ! kai putaiyū națurka . 
neyttör tūuya nitai makil irumpali 
etumpumūcā itumpūtumarapit 
Katunkat kākkaiyoțu parunțiruntu ära 
otā - p -pūtkai onpoti- k - kalat kal 
Peruñcamam takaiņta ceru - p - pukal matavar 
Urumu nilan atirkkum kuraloğu ko ! ai punarntū 
Peruñcötu Ukuttatku etiyum 

Kațuñcina Vēntē nin talanku kural muracēls 
Both Iļampūrañar and Naccinār - k -ku - iniyar cite this poem to explain 
the peruñcõttu nilai of Tolkāppiyam . The scholar who collected , and 
arranged those patittup - pattu poems according to class and theme, has 
also classified this under ‘peruñcõttu nilai’. 

In Tolkāppiam peruñcottuņilai is described as “piņtam mēya peruſ 
cottunilai. Both Naccinār - k -kiniyar and Ilampūrañar interpret this line 
as a large quantity of food . According to Naccinārkkiniyar, kings were 
accustomed to sit with their soldiers and eat . Before accepting this in 
terpretation one has to understand the meaning of ‘ pintam and whether 
it can be used in such a context. 


13 Nattinai , 281 . 
14 Patit ., 30.11 . 34-44 . 
15 Patit . , 70 . 
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Putam 184 speaks of taxes collected by the King ‘parivu tapa etuk 
kum pintam ’. Here ‘pintamp may be an ironical usage. Putam 372 
speaks of offerings to ‘ kāļi as pintam . 

ina vēņmā! itantulantatta 

māmati piņķam vāluvan ēnta 
Putam 234 speaks of offerings to one s ancestors , and these may also 
be offered by a wife to her departed husband . 

tannamar kātali punmēl vaitta 

incitu pintam yānkuntanankol 
The above quoted patittu - p -pattu poem when it mentions ‘ pintam ? 
refers only to offerings to some (divine ) Spirits (muracuțai kațavu !). In 
that stanza Uyarnton may mean high caste , probably a Brahmin . 

otalum tutum Uyarntor mēna16 

Uyarntõrkku nīrotu corinta miccil17 
So the term pintam ( 19600TLU ) does not imply a grand feast but merely 
implies an act of offering something, i.e. paliyițutal, piştamaļittal. 

Now the question arises : what does ‘peruñcottunilai signify ? Mā 
mūlanār refers to this act of Utiyan Cēral in one of his ‘ akam poems. 
There he mentions the purpose of this act . 

matappațai- k -kutirai mātā maintin 
tutakkam eytiya toyya nallicai 
mutiyar - p -pēniya Utiyan Cēral 
Peruñcõtu kotutta ñāntai irumpal 
kūli - c - cuttam kulii iruntānku18 


Here ‘ peruncătu is the offerings of Utiyan to his ancestors who died in 
the battlefield . In order to appease the spirits of his ancestors he served 
‘ peruñcôtu . But it was not clearly stated who his ancestors were . From 
the putam poem , sung by Muținākarāyar, we infer that , Utiyan might 
have thought that both Pandavas and Kauravas were his ancestors. 
Hence he performed the ceremony for those who lost their lives in the 
‘ Maha Bharata war . Mahavidwan R. Raghava Ayyangar identifies ‘Pe 
ruñcotu of this putaņānūtu poem with prabūta pali of Vedic - practice.19 
But he feels that this Cēra King participated in this ‘ Mahā Bhārata - war . 
However there is no evidence to prove that he did participate in the war . 

It seems certain kings of India felt proud in claiming that they them 
selves had participated in the Bhārata -War . Certain other kings inclined 
to say that they were descendants of Kauravas and Pandavas . Pāntiyās 


16 Tol. Porul Sutra , 28 . 
17 Kutu ., 233 . 
18 Akam ., 238 . 
19 Tamil Varalatu , p . 235 . 
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were called “Kauriyar probably the descendants of Kauravas . The later 
Colas have engraved in their inscriptions that they were not only de 
scendants of the historical ‘ kari - kala but also of the great men of Itihasa 
fame . And there are many references to Mahabharata epic in Sangam 
Literature. Some incidents are taken as similies . These and similar 
other evidences prove that Tamil kings as a matter of pride claimed that 
they associated themselves with the Bharata - story. 

In this poem of Akaņānūtu the occasion and the purpose of peruñ 
cõtu is clearly stated . For the purpose of appeasing his ancestors Utiyan 
Cēral has offered peruñcātu . 

mutiyar-p - pēņiya ..... peruncõtu koțutta20 


This line can also be compared with 


peruñcātu payantu palyāņķu purata21 
which has already mentioned . It is to be noted that wherever the term 
peruncătu occurs , there the feeling of separation is sung by the poets . 

Utiyan s cauldron is also praised by a Cēra poet Köttampalattu - t 
tuñciya Cēramān . 

palän kuntil patu nilal cērnta 
nal än parappin kulumūr āńkan 
koțaikkațan ēnra köță neñcin 
Utiyan attil põla oli eluntu22 


The location of that reputed cauldron is also mentioned in this poem . 

From the evidence obtained from patittu - p -pattu it is clear that 
Celva - k -katunko Vāliyātan and Palyānai - c - cēlkelukuttuvan have per 
formed a similar ceremony of ancestor - worship and they have been prais 
ed by poets for this filial act.23 

From the above it becomes clear that this practice the perform 
ance of ancestor worship only by the male descendant , came to be 
generally accepted by the people of Tamil - nad during the Sangam period , 
for which we have adequate evidence in Sangam literature. This is an 
example of the early contact of Vedic - cultural practice with the culture 
of the Sangam Tamils . 


20 Akam ., 233 LL 8 , 9 . 
21 Putam . , 220 , Line 1 . 
22 Akam ., 168 . 
23 Patit . , 70 Third patikam . 
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The Tamil Society has a high ideal of feminine chastity . Chastity is 
the most important quality in a woman to be chosen as the queen of the 
home . This ideal in the wife has remained constant while the submis 
sion of the wife to the husband has varied in degree according to the 
times . 

In the ancient times chastity seems to have had a symbol in the 
Arabian jasmine , known in Tamil as the mullai . Its spotless colour, its 
stark simplicity and its sweet fragrance have made it the symbol, not 
only of one of the five geographical divisions or tiņais ( 2007 ), but also 
of chastity. The identification of the mullai blooms with chastity must 
have been originated from the predominant emotion of the tinai known 
as mullai . It consists of the area between the thick -wooded hillslopes 
and the agricultural tracts . The natural vegetation of the place is made 
up of grass and shrubs and is known as the forest ( STⓇ ) in Tamil. The 
emotion chiefly connected to this district is iruttal ( இருத்தல் ) the 
patient waiting of the chaste and loving wife , for the return of the hus 
band who is away on account of wealth or duty . The woman is in 
variably described as being unadorned because of her lord s absence . 
With this dedication of her love and beauty , she discharged her duties 
at home , trusting him and realising that this temporary separation was 
necessary to fulfil their duties towards one another and towards their 
society . There was a sense of ultimate identity , a loving and free sum 
mission to the guiding of their joint love , life and service. Both the man 
and the woman were bound by their pledges – he to return before the 
rainy season sets in and she to wait for him patiently . This mutual 
pledge and their respect for it constituted an important aspect of chastity 
after marriage. Thus mullai became symbolic of chastity and conjugal 
felicity. This symbolism is mentioned even in the Sangam poems . Vir 
tuous women were compared to Aruntati, Alcor of the Northern Bear . 
They were also described as gentlewomen whose chastity was such as 
to justify their wearing the mullai blooms. 


1 Cirupanarruppatai, 30 . 
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முல்லை சான்ற கற்பின் மெல்லியற் குறுமகள் . 2 
Thus the mullai was a symbol of chastity . This is seen in the following 
line as well. 


வாணுத லரிவை முல்லை மலைய .3 


Soon the word mullai came to mean the perfection or over - abundance 
of karpu as shown by the word mikuti (15 ) in Tamil . Puşapporu ! 
Venpā Mālai mentions various types of ‘ mullai or over - abundance . It 
mentions mullai ( முல்லை ) karmullai ( கார் முல்லை ) , termullai ( தேர் 
you bu ), nānmullai ( 5 600r you bu ), illāļmullai ( @uwroir Loovu) pa 
kattumullai ( பகட்டு முல்லை ) , palmullai ( பால் முல்லை ) and karpumullai 

04 Loov au ) . All these deal with family life and the happiness that 
a man derives from a virtuous wife who loves and honours him.4 

This connection of mullai to chastity might have been the cause of 
the women tending the mullai creeper at home . The little girls or nubile 
maidens are not depicted as growing the mullai . They tended plants 
like the gloriosa superba or the vayalai and the punnai. It is the mar 
ried women who tended the mullai creeper at home , in the courtyards. 
These creepers were grown near the nocci trees that were planted as the 
fence, so that the creepers climbed on the tree and there was no necessity 
for them to put up any other support . This suggests that this duty was 
undertaken by the women themselves without expecting any help from 
the men . 


( i ) மயிலடி இலைய மாக்குரல் நொச்சி 

மனை நடு மௌவலொடு ஊழ்முகை அவிழ 
( ii ) மௌவலொடு மலர்ந்த மாக்குரல் நொச்சி . 
On this account, the Cilappatikāram refers to it as the mullai grown at 
home , ( இல்வளர் முல்லை ) .7 

Later works like the Cīvakacintāmani , Naitatam and the Takka 
yākaparani also refer to the practice of women growing the mullai creeper 
at home . Of these , the first two also refer to the ceremonies that were 
performed at the first efflorecence of the creeper . The ceremonies are 
said to have been similar to those performed at a girl s attaining maiden 
hood . The creeper itself was called the virgin mullai , ( 5660760f) Loueu ) 
and according to the author of the Civakacintāmani it was grown on 
the soil studded with pearls . The heat of the sun was warded off with 
garlands of flowers and was watered with honey. It had coral rods for 


2 Narrinai, 142., 10-11 , Akananuru 274 : 13-14 . 
3 Ainkurunuru , 408 : 2 . 
4 Purapporul Venpa Malai, Section on Mullai . 
5 Narrinai, 172 : 1-5 , 179 : 1-3 , 117 : 1 . 
6 Narrinai, 115 : 5-6 ; 142 : 10-11 . 

Akananuru , 17 : 1 . 
7 Cilappatikaram , 4:27 ; 5 : 191 . 
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support and a golden fence around it.S According to the Naitatam , the 
ceremony or festival was grand enough to justfy the presence of music 
and the sound of drums. 

In the Takkayākaparani , Goddess Parvati is said to have worn the 
nūpuram , an ankle ornament, around her ankles and the mullai blooms 
in her hair . The author calls it the mullai that is symbolic of her chief 
characteristic chastity or the symbol of the chastity of the first qual 
ity , ( Logn 04 460 bu ) .10 In Civakacintamani we come across an in 
stance where the word mullai is treated as being synonymous with phys 
ical chastity. 

தானுடை முல்லையெல்லாந் தாதுகப் பறித்திட்டானே . 11 
Thus the mullai from being the symbol of the geographical region and 
the predominant emotion attributed to that region , became the symbol 
of chastity and later, synonymous with it . 

It is indeed strange that this practice of women growing the mullai 
as a sign of chastity as well as the symbolism of the mullai have been 
lost . Instead , we find the basil or the tulaci plant being tended at home 
by the women and revered by all the members of the family especially 
the women , as the Tulacimātā . A special place is allocated in the court 
yard and a special tub called the tuļacimātam is built to plant the tulaci 
ceremoniously . It is watered carefully and even worshipped with lamps. 
Many authors explain that it is the worship of Tulaci, the beloved of 
Kannan or Vishnu , for the plant is sacred to him.12 But it is , in reality , 
the continuation of Shakti worship in a different form . 

In the Sangam period , women prayed to Korravai, the Goddess of 
Victory for success in their husband s undertakings. This would mean 
that the husbands who were away on duty or in search of wealth would 
fulfil their missions quickly and return home. It also seems to have 
been their practice to worship her, wear the sacred thread ( 60 * 5760 ) 
around their wrists and even make vows of offerings. She is referred 
to as the victorious one with the trident (69 po 054 862 ), and is 
pictured as one who abides on the cave - filled slopes of the mountains. 13 
An Akanānūru poem refers to her as the famous daughter of the forest , 
( ganics 48. & T SOT LOI 086069 ) .14 By the time of the Tirumurukar 
ruppațai , Korravai was thought to be the mother of Murukan . He is 
addressed as Korravai s boy ( 081 0 2 Amou ) and the child of the 
Ancient One ( 1160 Guri 54009 ).15 The Cilappatikāram calls her the 


8 Civakacintamani, 1267-68 . 
9 Naitatam , 18 . 
10 Takkayakaparani , 119 . 
11 Civakacintamani, - 685 . 

12 J. R. BLACKHAM , Incomparable India , London ; ARTHUR Miles , The Land 
of the Lingam , London , 1937 . 

13 Kuruntokai, 218 . 
14 Akananuru , 345 : 3-4 . 
15 Tirumurukarruppatai , 258-259 . 
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younger sister of Māl or Māyayan, the god of the meadows or the mullai 
regions , ( wroove OT BOT ). The colour attributed to her is blue, 
the colour of Māl himself.16 The reason for this relationship is not dif 
ficult to find . Murugan was the god of the hills just as Māl was the deity 
of the meadows. Korravai was the goddess of the pālai or arid regions 
where the men earned their livlihood by plunder . They needed victory 
more than anyone else to eke out their living . But the Tamil country 
had no permanent arid tracts worthy of the name desert or pālai . Ac 
cording to lļankā , the author of the Epic , Cilappatikāram , pālai in reality 
consisted of certain areas of the kuriñci and mullai districts that became 
arid and desert - like due to the lack of seasonal showers . 17 This ex 
planation for the presence of the pālai region in the Tamil country is also 
found in an Akanānūru peom and a Kalittokai poem.18 Thus in these 
regions which became desert - like in the dry season , the worship of Mu 
rukan and Korravai or the worship of Māl and Korravai must have been 
found side by side . It might even have been possible to find the worship 
of these three deities side by side . This would have brought about the 
establishment of relationships between them . The dark colour of Kor 
ravi and Māl might have been responsible for their brother - sister relation 
ship . Murukan who was also called Ceyon on account of his red colour 
and who was young and handsome , was made the son of Korravai. The 
relationships might have become all the more authentic with the spread 
of Puranic stories of the Aryan gods and goddesses . 

With this relationship to Māl , even the characteristics and appear 
ance of Korravai underwent some changes . The Cilappatikāram in the 
Vēttuvavari attributes to her all the characteristics of Shiva 

the long , 
yogi - like hair - do adorned by the crescent , the trident , the garland of 
teeth , the tiger - skin around the waist , the dark mark on the throat caused 
by poison and the arthanārīśvara form with the cilampu around one 
anklet and the karal ( you ) around the other . But the epic also at 
tributes to her the characteristics and objects connected to Tirumāl . It 
describes her as holding the conch ( carku ) and the wheel ( cakkaram ) 
two of the five weapons of Tirumal – in her hands . 

சங்கமுஞ் சக்கரமுந் தாமரைக் கையேந்திச் 

செங்கண் ணரிமான் சினவிடைமே னின்றாயால் . 19 
Even her hands are described in the same language : Tirumāľ s hands are 
described ‘ lotus - like hands . The epic describes Māl as “ the Black 


16 Cilappatikaram , 12:68 . 
17 Cilappatikaram , 11 : 64-66 . 
18 Akananuru , 111 : 3 , Kalittokai 2 : 6-8 . 
19 Cilappatikaram , 12 : Verse 10 . 
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One whose eyes , feet , hands and lips are red . 


திருவடியுங் கையும் திருவாயும் செய்ய 
கரியவன் 


20 


The basil or Tulaci is sacred to Tirumāl . His wearing the tulaci in the 
form of garlands in described in the Sangam poems. 

கமழ்குரற் றுழா அய் அலங்கற் செல்வன் .21 
நக்கலர் துழாஅய் நாறிணர்க் கண்ணியை. 22 


This is also repeated in the Cilappatikāram . 

வண்டுழாய் மாலையாய் . 23 
It is possible that the tuļaci that was sacred to Tirumāl , soon became 
associated with Korravai , just at his conch and wheel were . The old 
practice of women praying to her was still found in the period of the 
Cilappatikāram . Kanñaki did not break her bangles till she reached 
the Temple of Korravai.24 This could have been due to the belief that 
a woman s position as wife and her happiness in marriage were boons 
obtained from Korravai . The victory of the husbands in war or in any 
other undertaking would only increase the happiness of the wives and 
the families. But the death of Kõvalan , deprived Kaſnaki of her mar 
ried life . She therefore thought it apt to break her bangles which were 
the symbols of her marriage and happiness , at the entrance to the Tem 
ple of Korravai. It is also possible that Kannaki whose sole idea was to 
prove her husband s innocence and to revenge the king and the city that 
had wronged him , had spent her emotions on doing just these . The tem 
ple of Korravai might have reminded her of what she had lost and her 
miserable lot as a widow . Later , the Bakti movement with its idea of 
devotion to a personal god might have been greatly responsible for the 
widespread of the worship of Shakti and her symbols among the Tamils . 

Even some of the Puranic stories connect the tulaci plant with Pār 
vati . Jalandhar was a strong and unconquerable king , who because of 
his marriage to Brindha , (Vrindha ) a demon princess , was an ally of the 
demons . Nevertheless , he was a righteous king whose kingdom was 
blessed with the proverbial three monthly showers . His friendship with 
the demons made Indra and the gods jealous and secretly afraid of the 
demons who were their perpetual enemies . They went up to Shiva for 
protection . Shiva after a fight found that the power and ability of Ja 
landhar was as great as his own , if not greater . Vishnu who had once 
been a guest of Jalandhar and Brindha , knew that Jalandhar could never 
be overcome as long as his wife remained chaste . So he went to her in 


20 Cilappatikaram , 17. , Patarkkaipparaval, V.2 . 
21 Patirruppattu , 31 : 8 . 
22 Paripatai, 4:58 . 
23 Cilappatikaram , 17 , Munnilaipparaval , V.2 . 
24 Cilappatikaram , 23 : 181 . 
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the form of Jalandhar and lived in her palace . After sometime she came 
to know that is was not Jalandhar who lived with her but Vishnu . She 
cursed him saying that in a subsequent birth he would have his wife 
stolen by a demon , and threw herself into a burning pit . But Vishnu 
was enchanted by the beauty of Brinda . He refused to return home and 
stayed on at the place Brindha had committed sati . He rolled in grief 
in her ashes . Parvati, hearing of this , wished to break the charm of 
Brindha s beauty. She planted in her ashes three seeds which grew up 
to be the Tuļaci , Avali and the Mālati plants . Vishnu loved them all 
but he is said to have loved the tulaci plant the most.25 In this story , 
the tulcai plant is the chief means employed by Pārvati to break the 
charm of Brindha over Vishnu . This might have given the tulaci plant 
the added popularity of a talisman to the wives who were doubtful of the 
love or loyalty of their husbands . At a time when the Tamil woman 
had lost her rights to question the ways and habits of her husband , the 
worship of Shakti or the tulaci plant was considered the only means of 
changing his ways and making him a better man . 


25 C. A. KINCAID , The Tale of the Tulai Plant and other studies, Bombay , 
London , 1908 . 
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INTRODUCTION 
The literary tradition that governs the Cankam literature, reveals that 
the ancient Tamilnad was classified into five ecological regions hill 
country ( Kuriñji ) , parkland bordering forests ( Mullai ) , arable tracts Ma 
rutam ) , littoral tract (Neital) and the uncultivable semi-desert area (Pā 
lai ) . Of these the first four were the natural divisions ; the last one was 
formed due to the denuding of the resources of the forests and the arable 
tracts. To each of these divisions was ascribed a particular conduct 
code . The five regions were known by five different flowers each peculiar 
to the area it denoted . Later the conduct codes too came to be identified 
by the names of those flowers. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND AINTINAI 


This ecological division of the ancient Tamilnad is today praised 
by anthropologists and ecologists . Dr. A. Aiyappan praises this eco 
logical division as one which has been done “ with an insight which re 
minds us of modern anthropogeographers ” . This five - fold classification 
can be taken as an ideal example of the river -valley region mentioned 
by Sir Patrick Geddess in his Theory of Social Causation , the theory 
which studies human civilisation as a product of regional life moulded 
by geography ( i.e. soil , climate , environment) and history ( i.e. human 
effort, ingenuity and organisation ). The stages of economic evolution 


1 A. AIYAPPAN , “ The tribes of South and South -west India " , THE ADIVASIS 
P. 44 , Publications Division , Delhi, 1955 . 

2 “ Within each belt of natural products suitable human occupation appears; 
and with such localised type of worker is born and developed his characteristic 
family life . Thus in the typical valley with its typical regional unit emerge in suc 
cession the miner , the woodman , the hunter , the shepherd on higher levels ; then 
the poor peasant or crofter with his poor corn and potatoes on the thin soil next 
to the permanent pasture ; then the prosperous farmer raising a crop of rice and 
wheat on the richer soils ; and lower still where the river widens to estuary or sea 
we have the busy gardener with his spade ; at the mouth of the river the fisher 
completes this series of main regional occupations. " — A. J. DASTUR . Man and 
his Environment , p . 67 , Popular Book Depot, Bombay , 1954 . 
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outlined by Hans Bobek in his Main Stages in the Socio - Economic evo 
lution from a geographical point of view demands us to take a more 
searching look into this ancient classification . According to Bobek , “ the 
following stages of economic evolution will be considered as especially 
significant from a geographic standpoint : 


1 . Food gathering stage, 
2 . Stage of specialised collectors , hunters and fishermen , 
3. Stage of clan peasantry with pastoral nomadism as a subsidiary 

branch , 
4 . Stage of feudally or aristocratically organised agrarian societies , 
5 . Stage of early urbanism and rent - capitalism , 
6 . Stage of productive capitalism industrial society and modern 

urbanism . ” 3 


But before we apply these geographical and anthropological findings, 
we should have a clear idea about the real meaning of Aintinai . 

A bird s eye - view of South India will show that the forest - girt hills , 
arid sparsely populated semi - deserts , parklands adjoining forests well 
watered and cultivated plains and coastal tracts go to form the geo 
graphical unit that was then the Tamil speaking world . 

Were the different culture -regions with their different conduct - codes , 
existing as parallel cultures or were they different stages in the economic 
and social evolution of the Tamils ? 

An examination of Pattuppāttu and Eţtuttokai poems reveal that at 
the time they were written the tradition of identifying the conduct codes 
with the regions was a revered one . Pattuppāțţu poems , eulogies on mon 
archs and chieftains , refer to the five different regions and leave the im 
pression that those living in the hilly districts and the parklands were 
subject tribes living within that principality but far removed from the 
royalty . In the Ettuttokai anthology too the different conduct codes are 
referred to as established literary traditions . As rightly pointed out by 
M. Iraghava Aiyangar “ no acceptable cause is shown either in the Text 
or in the commentaries of Tolkāppiyam for assigning the conduct codes 
to the respective regions ” .4 Naccinārkkiniyar s commentary on the Sūtra 
on land classification reveals that these five regions and the respective 
conduct - codes were taken as they were , and there was no tradition of an 
inquiry into the ecological implications of this division . His assertion 
is that no reply can be given to him who wants to know why the different 


3 HANS BOBEK , “ The Main Stages in Socio -Economic Evolution from a geo 
graphical point of view " , Readings in Cultural Geography, Ed . PHILIP L , WAGNER 
& MARVIN A. MISKELL , University of Chicago , 1962. 

4 M. IRAGHAVA AIYANGAR , Tolkappiyapporulatikara - Araicci, p . 28 , M. R. 
NARAYANA AIYANGAR , Manamadurai , 1960 . 

5 Tolkappiyam , Porulatikaram , Ed . Kanecaiyar, p . 20 , Tirumakal Press , Cun 
nakam , 1948 . 
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era . 


Tinais could not be called by a flower other than the one which already 
denoted it . 

This problem engaged the attention of modern scholars and the 
general concensus of opinion is that the ecological classification refers to 
the evolution of the Tamils from the pre - historic times to the historic 

Dikshithar says that “ The Tamil social organisation which had its 
distinctive characteristics born of environment, as anthropology holds, 
is unique in having realised the five different stages of human life in pre 
historic times ” .6 It is the considered opinion of P. T. Srinivas Iyengar 
that “ All these five kinds of natural regions are found in the Tamil coun 
try , though in a small scale , and as man has continually inhabited South 
India , since he first appeared on the globe , he successively passed from 
region to region and developed therein stages of culture which each was 
calculated to produce ” .7 

Dr. Kamil Zvelabil places this whole tradition in a better historical 
perspective , when he says that " this division reflects the historical mi 
gration of pre - Dravidian and proto - Tamil population from the hills and 
jungles to the fertile plains and to the sea -board or in other words the 
development from the neolithic hunter , through the intermediate stage 
of the keeper of the flocks, to the settled tiller of the soil and fisherman ” . ! 

In this context the study of Aintinai assumes special significance, 
because such a study should enable us to fix the particular stage of the 
Tamilian evolution and relate the conduct - code ascribed to that stage 
and establish the relevance it has to that particular stage . 

Literature , which preserves age - long traditions and racial memories , 
will be a good source to reconstruct those stages . 


EXAMINATION OF THE SOURCES 

A critical analysis of all available literary evidences relating to Mul 
lai should be made before we proceed with the examination of its anthro 
pological significance. 

Almost all the Pattuppāttu poems refer to Mullai . Mullaippăttu was 
written to conform to the rigid frame of literary tradition . Perumpānar 
rupațai depicts the Mullai pastoralists as a group of people living among 
many other groups, eking out an existence by selling dairy produces like 
butter milk . In it we find the reference to the convergence of Mullai 
and Marutam signifying the expansion of agriculture . The pastoralists 
of Perumpānārruppatai are not engaged in agriculture . Maturaikkāñji 
refers to ‘Mullai Cānţa Puravu , i.e. the land in the outskirts showing the 
characteristics of Mullai , thereby revealing the dominating influence of 


6 V. R. R. DIKSHITHAR , Studies in Tamil Literature and History, University of 
Madras , p . 178 , 1936 . 

7 P. T. SRINIVAS IYENGAR , “ Environment and Culture " , Triveni, Vol . 1 , No. 3 , 
p . 72 , Madras , 1928 . 

8 KAMIL ZVELABIL , “ Tamil Poetry 2000 years ago ” , New Orient , bi- monthly , 
5 , 1960 ( reproduced in Tamil Culture, Vol . X , No. 2 , Madras ). 
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the well established literary tradition . In Nețunalvāțai the pastoralists 
are mentioned as a conventional necessity to create the atmosphere of 
the patient wait of the lady - love. The reference to Mullai people in 
Malaipatukatām depicts them as an under - developed community who 
could not be ranked in par with others . Cirupānārruppațai speaks of 
“ Mullai cānra Karpu ” thereby making it certain that at the time it was 
written the very word Mullai had come to mean Karpu ( chastity ) . 

Mullai poems found in Narrinai, Kuruntokai and Akanānūru could 
be grouped under following heads : 


( a ) Those which depict the change of season from summer to winter . 

In these poems the people of Mullai region are referred to in 
such an objective way that it is clear that the lovers have no 
thing to do with them . Under this category would also come 
those poems which speak of the emotional state of the lady 
love who stays at home and most of those poems which speak 
of the anxiety of the hero who returns after performing the 

royal duty . 
( b ) Those which refer to the Mullai region as the place where the 

lovers reside , i.e. those which arose from within the Mullai 
region . These are the ones which conform to the details given 
by the grammarians. The number is not large and following 
are some which could safely be taken as those which were 
written from the point of view of Mullai region : 


Narrinai —-5, 69 , 121 , 141 , 266 
Akanānūru 94 , 84 , 194 , 274 , 284 , 394 
Kuruntokai --- 64 , 73 , 155 , 186 , 188 , 190 


DESCRIPTION OF THE REGION 

Mullai is Jasminium Trichotumum , also called the November flower . 
Its flower is used to denote the love activity of the parkland adjoining 
the forests . 

The details given by Naccinārkkiniyar and Iļampūranar in their 
commentaries on the Sūtram on Karupporul throws much light on this 
region . In fact , the details we got in the commentaries are more precise , 
relevant and expressive than the references found in most of the poems . 

Ilampūranar gives the following details for the Mullai region . 


: 


: 


Food 
Animal 
Tree 
Bird 
Drum 


varaku and mutirai ( millet and pulses ) 

deer and hare 
: konrai ( cassia ) , kuruntu , putal ( bushes ) 

wild fowl 
drum for noosing the cattle 


: 


: 
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Economic 
Activity 

: grazing the cattle 
Musical Note : satāri 
Water 

: jungle river 


10 


The details given by Naccinărkkiniyar are as follows : 1 


Food 
Animal 
Tree 
Bird 
Drum 
Economic 

Activity 


: varaku , Mutirai, cāmai 
: fawn , deer , hare 
: konrai, kuruntu ( Indian wild lime) 

wild fowl, patridge 
drum for noosing the cattle 


: 


: 


: 


cattle grazing , weeding the millets, thrashing out 

grain with buffaloes. 
: mullai harp 

mullai , pitavu , talavu , tonſi 
: jungle river , 
: pāți , cēri , palli 


Music 
Flower 
Water 
Settlement 


: 


The details given by these two commentators indicate the cattle rear 
ing base of the economy in which agriculturre was fast developing . The 
additional details given by Naccinārkkiniyar show the growing impor 
tance of agriculture. 

But the true significance of these activities can be fully assessed only 
when they are read along with the activities that are given for the other 
regions . Honey combing , digging yams , and slash - and - burn agriculture 
are the ones mentioned for the hilly region ( Kuriñji ) whereas for the 
agricultural one ( Marutam ) the activities mentioned are ploughing , weed 
ing , harvesting , thrashing the grain with the help of cattle. Thus it be 
comes clear that Kuriñji, Mullai and Marutam mark the ascending stages 
of agricultural development of Tamilnad . 


THE MULLAI ECONOMY 


Mullai is referred to as the settlement that has been cleared from the 
forest . 59th poem of Narſinai calls it Kättunāļu . This may probably 
refer to the origin of these settlements . 

The first impression we get of the Mullai economy is that it is not 
entirely a pastoral one . The geography of Tamilnādu is such that there 


9 Tolkappiyam , Porulatikaram , llampuranam , Saiva Siddhanta Publishing 
Society , p . 18 , Madras , 1961 . 

10 Tolkappiyam , Porulatikaram , Ed . Kanecaiyar , p . 58 , Tirumakal Press, Cun 
nakam , 1948 . 

11 C. DARYLL FORDE , Habitat, Economy and Society , Methuen & Co. , p . 403, 
London , 1949 . 
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are no features in that area which would make the people nomads. There 
fore , in such an area the change from the hunter stage to that of the 
settled farmer will not take long . Daryll Forde in his Habitat , Economy 
and Society says : “ In actual fact pastoralism is often a less stable eco 
nomy than cultivation . In its more advanced forms it exists on the 
margins of sedentary areas where agriculture could , if developed support 
a denser and more prosperous population and in such areas , where the 
settled people have shown solidarity or have been incorporated into set 
tled communities ” . The ultimate fusion of the Mullai region with the 
agricultural areas proves this statement . Further , the rising importance 
of agriculture in pastoral communities is testified to by Thompson . “ In 
many regions where natural conditions are favourable , tillage and cattle 
raising have been combined from the beginning in the form of pastoral 
husbandry or mixed farming . " 12 The fact that it is possible for com 
munities to take to agriculture immediately after the hunting stage is ac 
cepted by Stephen Fuchs too . He has made a study of tribal India.13 

Mullai is thus a region where agriculture was slowly expanding , with 
cattle occupying an important place in the livelihood of the community 
that lived there . In those poems , which seem to have originated from a 
Mullai economy , agriculture is mentioned along with herding . 

The agriculture referred to in the Mullai is slash and burn cultiva 
tion but there are certain references which indicate that the same places 
were being cultivated again and again . The words ‘ VITAYAR and 
‘ MUTAIYAL in the 121st poem in Narrinai show that the herdsmen 
were also farmers and that they were cultivating the field that was culti 
vated earlier. The reference to " herdsmen who do garden tillage " (Kol 
laikkõvalar) in 266th and 289th poems of Narrinai also reveal the truth 
that herdsmen were becoming agriculturists . Varaku ( Millet ) seems to 
have been the most cultivated cereal . We do not come across any refer 
ences to paddy cultivation . The slash - and - burn method in which irriga 
tion and manuring found no place was perhaps not the best form to cul 
tivate paddy . The use of plough is mentioned in the 194th poem of 
Akanānūru . 394th poem in Akanānūru and 266th poem in Narrinai de 
scribe how cattle rearing and highland cultivation went hand in hand . 
Cattle rearing yet formed the important activity in the Mullai region . 
From a perusal of the Mullai poems , we note that , Erumai ( buffaloes ), 
Āțu ( goats ) and cows and bulls were reared.14 It also becomes clear that 
the cattle were allowed to graze in the outer skirts of the settlement.15 
The fact that the herdsmen stayed at the outskirts is clearly brought out 
in a poem , which refers to a shepherd who comes into the settlement with 


12 GEORGE THOMPSON , Studies in Ancient Greek Society , Vol . 1 , p . 33 , Law 
rence & Wishart, London , 1954 . 

13 STEPHEN FUCHS , The Origin of Man and His Culture , p . 80 ff, Asia Pub 
lishing House , Bombay , 1963 . 

14 Kuruntokai, 279 , 221 ; Akananuru 274 . 
15 Kuruntokai , 221 . 
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milk and returns to the grazing ground with porridge (Kūl) .16 

The reference to the herdsman as one who stays at the forest (Kå 
turai Ițayan ) too proves this habit.17 The ranches where the cattle were 
herded seem to have been near the houses for we hear the lady - loves be 
moan that it is the tingling noise of the bells tied round the necks of the 
cows that keep company with her in her hour of distress.18 141st poem 
of Narrinai gives a beautiful description of the herdsman . The herdsman 
carried with him a pot on a hoop , a leather bag in which there was flint 
stone besides many other things and a mat made of palmyrah leaves . 
The herdsman s whistle that called his cattle near him is mentioned often . 
94th poem in Akanānūru mentions the fire lit by the herdsman at night , 
to drive the foxes away . 

Milk is sold.19 There is also a reference to the sale of flowers . The 
flowers were hawked by the daughters of the tillers.20 

Thus we can trace the slow emergence of the food producing stage. 
The selling of milk and flowers probably indicate inter - tribal barter which 
is one of the features that go to break up the tribal structure of society . 


SETTLEMENTS AND THE EMERGENCE OF PRIVATE PROPERTY 

This emergence is clearly indicated in the names given to these set 
tlements . The settlements are referred to as Kattu Nātu ( inhabited 
region in a forest ),21 Cirukuți ( village in a hilly tract )22 and Cirukuțip 
pākkam ( village ).23 This stage marks an important phase in the evolu 
tion of private property and the state . 

As had been agreed by all , the growth of private ownership derived 
a powerful impetus from domestication of cattle . A settled life with 
cattle rearing and agriculture means that there was enough food in store. 
When many such settlements arise , the lesser equipped of them naturally 
turned towards the more prosperous settlement . Thus there was organ 
ised raid and war . Thompson explains this phenomenon with illustra 
tions . " Game is perishable ; land is immovable ; but livestock is easy to 
seize , divide or exchange . Being commonly nomadic , pastoral tribes are 
quick to augment their wealth by cattle raids and war ; and since warfare 
is waged by men it reinforces the tendency inherent in this economy for 
wealth to concentrate in their hands . These hardy restless tribes plunder 
one district after another , killing the men and carrying off the women 
as chattels until eventually they settle permanently in an agricultural re 
gion subject to regular tribute which is the first to reducing them to serf 
dom . Such was the origin of the Kassites who over - ran Babylonia , the 


16 Ibid . 
17 Akananuru , 334 . 
18 Kuruntokai, 73 , 90 . 
19 Narrinai, 142. 
20 Ibid . 97 . 
21 Akananuru , 94 ; Narrinai, 59 . 
22 Akananuru , 284 . 
23 Nartinai, 169. 
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" 25 


Hyskos kings of Egypt , and the Achaen pillagers of Minoan Crete .” 24 

Thus we see that in this stage the men had to perform the arduous 
tasks of rearing the cattle and guarding the settlements . The question 
of guarding the settlements would naturally have arisen only after the 
development of those settlements, at which stage it would definitely have 
been in the best interests of the society to send the best men to guard 
the settlement and get the lesser able ones to rear the cattle and to do 
farming 

Stephen Fuchs , when describing the social and family organizations 
of primitive agriculturists says this : “ In agrarian communities deve 
loped immediately from the food gathering stage , the family remains the 
economic unit . The man does the heavy work of preparing the field , 
while the woman does the sowing, seeding and harvesting. But for mu 
tual protection against raiders and wild animals and for the protection 
of their stores , the single families often live in compact settlements . 

A look into the Purattinai will reveal how true this was in the evo 
lution of the Tamil civilisation . Purattiņai ( lit : outside behaviour) is 
the classification of the military activities undertaken in the different re 
gions. As in the case of Akattinai , these too are referred to by flowers. 
Thus each region has one conduct code in terms of love activity and an 
other in terms of military activity . The military activity for the park 
lands adjoining the forests, is termed vañji. It is defined as the expedi 
tion led by land - hungry kings into other settlements . P. T. Srinivas 
Iyengar explains it thus . “ The forest region adjoining was the primitive 
first line of defence and was hence called Kavarkadu ; chiefs wearing 
vañji garlands led expeditions into the forest lands . This was called 
Vañji.” 26 

It is thus clear that in the Mullai phase settlements arose which 
had to be guarded . 

War demands unitary leadership . It is in this stage of civilisation 
that we see the beginnings of kingship . Tamilnad is no exception to this 
general rule. It is the considered opinion of all scholars that kingship 
in Tamilnad first arose in the Mullai region . P. T. S. Iyengar says this : 
“ That the institution of Kingship in the Tamil country first arose among 
the pastoral tribes in Mullai land is clearly registered in Tamil language 
by the fact that the word for a King Kon also means a herdsman and 
that for queen āycci means a herdswoman ." 27 Vittiyānanthan in his Ta 
milar Cālpu says this : “ The people of the Mullai region , the ayar , had 
a leader called the Kō . The leader of the family which owned the largest 


24 GEORGE THOMPSON , Studies in Ancient Greek Society , p . 298 , Lawrence & 
Wishart, London , 1954 . 

25 STEPHEN FUCHS, The Origin of Man and His Culture, p . 104 , Asia Pub 
lishing House, Bombay , 1963 . 

26 P. T. SRINIVAS IYENGAR , History of the Tamils , p . 68 , Coomaraswamy Naido 
& Sons , Madras, 1929 . 

27 Ibid . , p . 10 . 
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number of cattle got a place of pride and prominence through his wealth , 
became the leader of other families and ultimately the king . ” 28 

Thus in that early state of the rise of the state , the important duty 
of the able men was to guard the settlement under the leadership of the 
merging monarch . Literary convention which was influenced by the 
later day concepts of monarchy called the leader a full- fledged king and 
decreed that his camp should be described as the centre of operations. 

This activity of guarding the settlement was done in the summer 
season and was called off during the rainy season because it was difficult 
for both the raider and the guardsmen to stay out during the season . 


IRUTTAL 


- 


PATIENT - WAIT 


It was the return of these guardsmen that has been so over -roman 
ticised in Mullai Tinai . 

The conduct code ascribed to Mullai is Iruttal , which means wait 
ing with patience . The traditional explanation is that in Mullai the wife 
awaits with patience the arrival of the hero who was away on royal duty . 

Awaiting with patience is clearly distinguished from languishing in 
separation . It is clear from the 266th poem of Narrinai that the lady 
stays at home with a purpose . Iļampūranar , the earliest of the com 
mentators explains Iruttal as “ the lady consoling herself and awaiting the 
return of the hero . " 29 Naccinārkkiniyar explains it as “ that charac 
teristic of women who , in accordance with the instructions of their hus 
bands , stay at home performing righteous duties .” : 30 

These are all explanations of literary conventions the social rele 
vance of which was not clear to the commentators themselves . 

The social relevance of this convention of staying at home when the 
husbands were away domesticating the cattle and or guarding the set 
tlements is explained by social scientists . Hans Bobek says this : “ The 
definitive transition to a farming way of life ( of any technical type) must 
have brought with it first a practical and later necessarily a social de 
preciation of other ways of life and their cultural concomitants. It is 
generally considered but also confirmed by much evidence that 
women at this stage because of their probably critical participation in 
the introduction and the early forms of the new economy receive a great 
boost in prestige , expressed among other ways in the common matriarchal 
organization of the family and thus also of land tenure . ” 31 

Thompson says this : * Food gathering led to the cultivation in plots 
adjacent to the settlement and so garden tillage is woman s work . Then 


- 


- 


28 S. VITTIYANANTHAN , Tamilar Calpu , p . 41 , Tamil Manram , Galhinna , 
Ceylon , 1954 . 

29 Tolkappiyam Porulatikaram , Ilampuranam , p . 16 , S.I.S.S. Publishing 
Society , Madras, 1961 . 

30 Tolkappiyam — Porulatikaram , Naccinarkkiniyam , Ed . Kanecaiyar , Tiruma 
kal Press , Cunnakam , 1948 . 

31 HANS BOBEK , “ The Main Stages in Socio - Economic Evolution from a Geo 
graphical point of view ” , Readings in Cultural Geography , p . 226 . 
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after the introduction of cattle - drawn plough , agriculture was transferred 
to the men . In parts of Africa where the plough is only a recent acquisi 
tion, the changeover can be seen taking place at the present day. ” 32 

Thus it becomes abundantly clear that at the primitive agricultural 
stage , it was the woman who had stayed at the settlement and was en 
gaged in agriculture. Ehrenfels , the celebrated author of Mother Right 
in India confirms this when he concludes that in India women invented 
systematic tilling of the soil . 

These form an adequate explanation of the Iruttal that was pre 
scribed for the women of the Mullai region . At the time the settle 
ments were being founded , the Iruttal of the woman was an economic 
necessity . 

But we find agriculture developed in the Mullai stage . There is even 
mention of the plough . All in all , the impression is that at this stage agri 
culture had already become a man s job . That shows an advanced stage 
of the economy . How the change to male dominance is brought about 
is very clearly detailed by Kosambi . “ The first division of labour was 
between men and women ; women were the first potters , basket weavers , 
agriculturists with hoe cultivation or the digging stick . Like pots and 
baskets for storage , the queru for milling also became necessary when 
cereals were respectable source of food . But grain had to be produced 
not merely gathered . The change to male dominance came only when 
the special property of men developed . Generally this meant , cattle 
which were first herded for meat , later for milk products and skins ( soon 
used in exhange ) finally used as a power in agriculture and transport . 
During this process people began to live more and more efficiently at the 
expense of their environment . " 33 

We have already seen that the forces which bring about the male 
dominance like , cattle being used in agriculture , large scale highland cul 
tivation as found in the Mullai Stage . Thus ‘ Iruttal at this stage has be 
come only a Survival . In fact we see that Iruttal was being given a new 
meaning and significance. 

From the stage of staying at the settlement to do agriculture , the 
woman has now come to stay there ‘ on the instructions of the husband . 
This presupposes family and wealth that have to be looked after . 


CHASTITY 


KARPU 

The institution of Karpu is always associated with the Mullai Cul 
ture . Cankam poems speak of Karpu as an indivisible part of Mullai 
For many poets Karpu is synonymous with Mullai . 142nd poem 
Narrinai refers to “ Mullai cānra karpin melliya !" . 184th poem of AB 
nānūru speaks of " Katavutkarpu ( divine Karpu ) ". 


32 GEORGE THOMPSON , Studies in Ancient Greek Society , Vol . 1, p . 41 . 

33 D. D. KOSAMBI , An Introduction to the Study of Indian History , p . 22 , 
Popular Book Depot , Bombay , 1956 . 
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Before we trace the relationship between Karpu and Mullai , we must 
get the meaning of Karpu clear . Tamil Lexicon explains it as “ 1. con 
jugal fidelity , 2. life of a householder after his union with the bride of 
his choice had been ratified by marriage ceremonies.” Tolkappiyar de 
fines Karpu as the act of giving away the bride to the bridegroom by 
those entitled , thus implying that the very wedded state was Karpu . 
Conjugal fidelity the essential characteristic for the continuity of the wed 
ded state seems to have been connoted by this term later . The references 
in Cankam literature connote the fidelity. 

Conjugal fidelity becomes an important requisite in succession rights. 
The development of private property necessitates conjugal fidelity . 

In this context it would be necessary to know the origins of chastity , 
that moral quality with imposes conjugal fidelity . R. Briffault in his 
contribution to the Encyclopædia of Social Sciences on Chastity says 
the following. 

“ In primitive societies there are several factors leading to the in 
juction of chastity. The biological factor, the repulsion of males by fe 
males during pregnancy , the lactation found among all animals, obtains 
in the forms of tabus among the majority of uncultured area . Men 
sturation commonly ascribed to the dreaded influence of the moon like 
wise gives rise to strict universal tabu . 

To this class may be referred the custom of exogamy and prohibition 
of incest favoured by male wanderings and the female sedantary dis 
position and perhaps connected with the very young females ( younger 
sisters) in communities where mother and elder sisters are regarded with 
awe by younger females. 

Chastity tabus also arise from proprietory claims. In most uncul 
tured races women s sexual freedom is limited only by marital claims to 
fidelity often laxly enforced and qualified by those of tribal brotherhood , 
hospitality and ritual license . 

“ Feminine chastity lax throughout the lower cultures is stringently 
enforced when males possess considerable purchasing power as in pas 
toral societies . " 34 

An application of these principles to the Mullai community would 
reveal how chastity (Karpu ) was indispensable for that culture . 

It is a proved fact that the Dravidians are exogamous. 

Mullai civilisation was one with ‘male wanderings and female sed 
entary disposition . 

In Kuriñji civilisation , Punarcci ( copulation ) is the conduct code. 
It is definitely indicative of ‘ laxity of chastity and suggestive of a group 
marriage system which forms the basis for an exogamous society. 

As we have already seen , it was at the Mullai stage that private 
property was enshrined as an institution and along which the problem 


34 Emphasis by the author of the article . 
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of inheritance too would have arose . Chastity , which demanded con 
jugal fidelity, solves the problem . Curiously enough there are many 
Mullai poems in which children are referred to in very fond terms.35 
184th poem in Akanānūru refers to the son as “ the light of the family . " 

Thus we see that the concept of chastity which demands conjugal 
fidelity arises in Tamilnad , as it had been elsewhere , at the time of the 
rise of private property as an institution . 

If we are to take the clues given in the 144th poem of Akanānūru 
( " oh companion ! he has forgotten these tresses which has lost its beauty 
because it cannot be beautified with wearing flowers ” ) and the 42nd 
poem of Narrinai ( “ she does not know that I am returning. Run thither 
to her with that message. I will then be able to get home as she finishes 
washing her the tresses , uncleaned till then , and decorating it a few 
flowers .) We have to come to the conclusion that there were certain 
restrictions imposed on women beautifying themselves when the hus 
bands were away.36 

It was really a misplacement of cause and effect when P. T. S. 
Iyengar in his History of the Tamils said that “ the institution of Karpu 
form of marriage and the development of private property led to the 
patriarchal form of society ” . 37 It was really the patriarchal form of 
society with its accumulation of wealth and the peculiarity of male wan 
dering that led to the institution of Karpu. 


35 Narrinai, 166 , 221; Akananuru , 184 . 

36 Refer also commentary in 142nd poem of Narrinai. Narrinai, Ed . Nara 
yanasamy Iyer , p . 50 , S. I. Saivasiddhantha Publishing Works, Madras , 1956 . 

37 P. T. S. IYENGAR , History of the Tamils, p . 10 . 
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THE SANGAM PERIOD AND ITS LITERATURE 
The Pallavas began to rule Kanchi and Tondai mandalam roughly at 
about A.D. 300. Their rule continued in the country up to A.D. 870. 
The Kalabhras were in occupation of the Cola and Pandya countries 
roughly from A.D. 300 to 600. After that period Kadunkon and his 
successors ruled the Pandya country ; but the Cola country was partly in 
the hands of the Pallavas and partly under the feudatory Colas till A.D. 
870. The Saiva saints and the Alwars lived in the 6 , 7 , 8 & 9th centuries. 
They mentioned the Pallavas in their works whereas no mention was 
made in Tolkāppiyam , the oldest extant grammar, Ettutokai, Pattuppattu , 
Silappadikāram and Manimekalai . These works speak about the glories 
and wars of the Chera. Cola and Pandya kings and other chieftains and 
ancient civilization and culture of the Tamils. So their age must be set 
to Pre - Pallava age — that is , the Sangam Age prior to A.D. 300 . 

Asoka , the Mauriyan Emperor in the 3rd century B.C. makes men 
tion of the Cheras, Colas and Pandyas as his neighbours in two of his 
Rock Edicts . The date of Tolkāppiyam may roughly be placed at about 
300 B.C. and that of Silapadikāram in the 2nd century A.D.6 Pandyan 
Neduñcheliyan of Thalaiyalankanam fame might have lived in the first 
half of the third century A.D. ? Nalliyakködan and Kumanan flourished 
after the famous seven vellals and hence they might have lived in the 
later half of the third century A.D. Thus we can safely say that the San 
gam period might have extended roughly from 300 B.C. to A.D. 300 . 


REGIONAL GROUPS AND OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 

Now let us see what the Sangam classics say about the castes in 
Tamilnadu 


1 R. GOPALAN , Pallavas of Kanchi , p . 36 . 
2 K. A. N. SASTRY , Colas, ( 2nd edition ), p . 113 . 
3 K. A. N. SASTRY, The Pandyan Kingdom , p . 41 , Colas, pp . 100-102 . 
4 Nos . II & XIII . 
5 T. R. SESHA AYYANGAR , Dravidian India , p . 178 . 
6 V. R. R. DIKSHITAR , Silappadikaram , Int . p . 28 . 
7 K. A. N. SASTRY, A History of South India, p . 12 . 
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Sutra 5 of Tolkāppiyam Poruļatikāram clearly says that there 
were five distinct regions in the Tamilnādu . They are Kuriñji ( hilly 
place ) , Pālai ( waterless waste ) , Mullai ( the region between hill and plain ) , 
Marudam ( plain ) , and Neydal ( coastal region ) . These five regions were 
occupied respectively by the Kuravas , hunters , or Maravar , Idaiyar or 
pastoral tribes , agriculturalists or Velļālas and the fisher folk . 

The main occupation of the Kuravar or hill men was hunting and 
agriculture to a very small extent. The hunters or Vēttuva ; lived on 
hunting and plundering the adjoining regions . The people of the Mullai 
region lived on cattle . The Marudamakkal lived on agriculture and 
those of the Neydal on fishing. There were two classes of people in each 
region namely the high and the low . They were the leaders of that re 
gion and their common people . 

The Kuravas worshipped the God Muruga ; the Pālai people wor 
shipped the goddess Kāli ; the Mullai people worshipped Māyān or the 
dark God ; the Marudam people worshipped Vendan or Indra ; Neydal 
people worshipped the Sea - god Varuna . The people of each region had 
their own chiefs occupation , drums etc. They used to go to other re 
gions for purpose of trade only . 

Marapiyal is the last chapter in Tolkappiya - p - porulatikāram . It is 
intended to show the traditional names for the various beings such as 
animals , birds etc. Sutras 1 to 70 and 86 to 90 deal with the subject 
pertaining to Marapiyal. In between these 2 groups of Sutras there are 
15 sutras which deal with the four occupational castes namely Arasar , 
Andanar , Vanikar and Vēļālar . Any student of Tolkāppiyam can easily 
understand that these 15 sutras are out of place and interpolations . " 

In the third Sutra of Tolkāppiyam Karpiyal it is said that the 
marriage rites which were in vogue for the Mēlor Müvar ( higher three ) 
came to be performed in later days of Kilor also . The commentators 
Ilampūranar and Naciņārkkiniyar say that the Melor Mūvar were the 
Arasar , Antanar and Vanikar and the Kīlār, the Vēlā ! ar . They also say 
that the marriage rites were once performed for all the four castes , that 
later they were deprived to Velalar and afterwards came into use for them . 

Vidvan Vellaivaranan of the Annamalai University says in his book 
on Tolkappiyam : “ Mēlor Mūvar were the Cheras , Colas and Pandyas . 
The queen had to take part in the administration of the country along 
with her husband . So the royal marriage was performed with some rites .. 
Later on those rites came to be performed for Kilor people under his 
administration . ” 10 

I think this interpretation may be correct. Dr. Ilakkuvanar is of the 


A 


8 Tolkappiyam Purattinai Iyal , S. 5 , 18 , 20-22 and their commentary by 
Nacinarkkiniyar. 

9 K. VELLAIVARANAN , Tolkappiyam , p . 16 ; Dr. C. ILAKKUVANAR . Tolkappiya 
Araichi, pp. 249-250 . 

10 Ibid . p . 132 . 
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opinion that this Sutra is an interpolation as it does not say what is Kara 
nam and as there was no caste distinction in the days of Tolkappiyar . 10a 

In the fourth Sūtra of Kaſpiyal the work Aiyar occurs. The com 
mentator Naciņārkkiniyar says that Aiyar may mean Rishis . Ilampū 
ranar says that the word may mean Munaivar ( God or leaders of Society .) 
The word Aiyar is used in many places in the Sangam classics for res 
pectable persons, 11 brothers , 12 ancestors , 13 sages14 and Jain family people 
who observed their religious practices.15 So the word Aiyar never meant 
Brahmans in the days of Tolkāppiyar.16 It only meant great men in 
society. Even now it is customary in every caste that the leaders of the 
caste frame rules and regulations for their people to follow . The poet 
Māngudi Kilār in a verse17 says that a village contained 4 sections of 
people Tudiyan , Pānan, Paraiyan and Kadamban. Tudi is a kind 
of drum . The man who used it was called Tudiyan . Pan means tune 
or rage . A man well versed in pan was called pānan. Parai is another 
kind of drum . We are not able to say what was meant by the word 
Kadamban . 

One who ruled the country ( 915 fr yn o gou 60T ) was known as Ara 
san. Men of high learning and noble character were called Andanar . 
Traders of different articles were known as Vanikar . The cultivators 
were called Vēlālar . Salt traders were known as Uppu ( salt) Vānikar : 
traders of cakes ( Appam ) were called Appa Vānikar; traders in pittu ( a 
kind of confectionery ) were called Pittu Vāņikar. Traders in rice, ragi 
etc. were known as Kūla -Vānikar. Traders in clothes (Aruvai 
clothes ) were called Aruvai Vānikar. Traders in pon ( gold ) and jew 
ellery were named as Pon -Vānikar. Marundu means medicine. A doc 
tor was known as Maruttuvan . Kaniyan was one who noted the move 
ments of stars and calculated the results of their movements ( astrol 
oger ). Those who worked in Alam ( salt- pan ) were known as Alvar. 
People possessing Maram ( heroism ) were called Maravar. People of the 
Idai-nilam ( middle region the pastoral region ) were named as Idaiyar 
( people of the idai - nilam ) . People well versed in Küttu ( dance and dra 
mas ) were called Küttar. People whose practice was hunting (Vēttaiya 
dutal ) were known as Vēttuvar ( hunters ) . These few examples are 
enough to show that the Tamils of the Sangam age were named after 
their land , quality and avocation and not by their birth as it was thought 
in later days . Words like Jāti , Kulam and Varna which denote caste are 
not found in the Sangam literature. 


cut 


- 


10a Tolkappiya Araichi, pp . 179-180 . 
11 Tolkappiyam , Uri lyal , S. 88 . 
12 Tirukkural 771 . 
13 K. VELLAIVARANAM , Tolkappiyam , p . 134. 
14 Kurinji - p -pattu , 1. 17 and its commentary. 
15 Silappadikaram , K. 10, 1. 160 . 
16 K. VELLAIVARANAN , Tolkappiyam , p . 134 . 
17 Purananuru , v . 335 . 
18 Tirukkural, v . 30. 
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From a study of the Sangam literature we come to know that there 
flourished nearly 550 poets . These poets were introduced to us only by 
their names , region and occupation · Kapilar , Paranar , Nakkirar , Ma 
ruthuvan Damodaraņār , Ațvai - vāņikan Iļa - Vēţtanār , Madurai-k -Kanak 
kāyaṇār ( teacher ), Kūttanyar etc. No present - day caste titles such as 
Aiyar , Ayyangar , Pillai , Mudaliyar are attached to these names . We 
are able to know that there were some Brahman pæts by their Sanskrit 
names such as Kapilar, Paranar , Ātrēyaņār , Mārakkaņdē - yanār etc. 


EDUCATION 


Āriya - p - padai Kadanda Neduñjeliyan of the 2nd century A.D. wished 
that all should be educated for the following reasons : 

“ Among her many sons the mother likes more the son who was edu 
cated . The king will invite from a family only that person who was 
educated even though he was not the first member of the family . Even 
a high class person will seek the advice of a low class man who had edu 
cation to his credit. ” 19 From the verse of Neduñjeliyan we can under 
stand that there were four distinct classes or castes in the days of the 
monarch ( in the 2nd century A.D. ) probably Arasar, Andanar , Vanikar 
and Vēļāļar. But nowhere in the Sangam literature is it said that Vēļā 
lar were inferior in status to any other caste . So in the present state of 
our knowledge we are not able to find out what Neduñjeliyan actually 
meant when he said Nārpāl and Kīlppāl . But the fact that education 
was thrown open to people ( both sexes ) of all regions can be easily under 
stood from a perusal of the names of poets and poetesses of the Age . 
A few names will suffice to prove the statement . 


v . 183 


246 
112 
264 


. 


156 


1. Pāņdiyan Neduñjeliyan King 

Puram 
2. Peruňko -p - pendu Queen 

Puram 
3. Pāri Magalir Daughters of chieftain Puram 
4. Āvúr - k -kāvidi Sādēvaņār Minister .. Narrinai 
5. Pandiyan Enādi Neduňkannan Army 
commander 

Kuruntokai 
6. Uſaiyūr - Mudukannan - Sättaņār Adviser to 
King 

Puſam 
7. Vannakkan Pēri Sāttaņār Testers of Coins Puşam 
8. Kapilar Brahman 

Puram 
9. Aruvai Vāņikan Ila - Vêttaņār Cloth 
Merchant 

Puram 
10. Kūla Vāņikan Sittalaiceāttaņār Grain 
Merchant 

Akam 
11. Panda Vāņikan Iļantēvaņār Provision 
Merchant 

.. Akam 


27 
198 

8 


329 


306 


298 


19 Purananuru , v . 183 . 
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12. Kõvūr Kilār Vēlälan .. 

Puram 
13. Kanakkāyaṇār Teacher 

Puram 
14. Maruttuvan Dāmādaraņār Doctor of 
Medicine 

Akam 
15. Kaņiyan Pūňkunranar Astrologer .. Puram 
16. Nedumpal -Iyattanār Musician 

Puram 
17. Tamila - k -kūttaņār Dancer 

Puram 
18. Kachippattu - p -peruntaceaņār — Carpenter .. Narsinai 
19. Porkollan Vannakaņār Goldsmith .. Narsinai 
20. Kāvar-pendu Foster Mother 

Puram 
21. Kuramaka ! Iļa Eyini Woman of Kuriñji 
region 

Puram 
22. Eyirriyar Woman of Pālai region .. Narſinai 
23. Pēy -maka ! Iļa Eyiņi -- daughter of Dēvarātti 

( a woman divinely inspired and possessed of 
oracular powers ) .. 

Puram 
24. Idaiyan Nedunkīraņār Man of Mullai 
region 

Akam 


133 
192 

64 
334 
144 
313 
86 


- 


157 
281 


11 


166 


- 


The three crowned kings and chieftains of Tamilnadu welcomed the 
poets Pānar and Kūttar and honoured them with worthy presents 
and we are not able to find out the least shadow of caste distinction in 
any one statement of the poets . 


MARRIAGE 


Mostly love marriage was in vogue in the Sangam Age . Hence Tol 
kappiyar devoted many Iyals or chapters in Porul - Adikāram to love 
marriage. So also the poets composed more verses on love -marriage than 
those on war and other activities of life . The lady of the Kuriñji loved 
and married the lad of that region . This kind of marriage took place in 
every region . 

A bridegroom vividly describes the spontaneity of love to the bride 
after their marriage thus : 

“ What are my mother and your mother to each other ? ( Nothing . ) 
What is the relationship between my father and your father ? ( Nothing.) 
How did we come to know each other ? Like the water which falls on 
a fertile field the loving hearts have blended with each other . " -20 

Verses 86 and 136 of Akananuru describe two marriage functions . 
Commenting on the functions Professor P. T. Srinivasa Ayyangar says 
thus : “ It will be noticed that in this ancient Tamil rite of marriage 
there is absolutely nothing Aryan , no lighting of fire , no circumambula 
tion of fire and no priest to receive dakshina . ” 21 


20 Kuruntokai , v . 40 ; P. T. S. AIYANGAR , History of the Tamils, p . 163 . 
21 Ibid . p . 80 . 
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The Silappadikaram says that the marriage of Kovalan and Kannaki 
was performed by an aged Brahman . Circumambulation of fire was 
observed by the couple and other rites which were not at all mentioned 
in the two verses of Akananuru quoted already . From this we can un 
derstand that Brahmanism was slowly gaining ground in the days of Ko 
valan and Kannaki at least in big cities like Kavirippumpattinam . 

Kõvalan , son of a merchant , married the daughter of another mer 
chant. So also with Visākai , daughter of a merchant, who decided to 
marry the son of another merchant . The Cola King Nedumudi - k - killi 
married Peelivalai, the daughter of a Bana chieftain . These examples 
will be enough to show that marriage took place according to their rank 
and file in occupational groups. 


CONCLUSION 

From what we said above the following conclusions may be arrived 
at : 

In the Sangam Age caste was non -existent. There were only re 
gional groups in the five regions and occupational groups in cities . “ The 
Aryan theory, that mankind is divided into four varnas or groups of 
caste , such as Brahma, Kshatriya , Vaisya, and Sudra , was wholly foreign 
to Tamilians of the Sangam Age . " 22 


22 T. R. SESHA AYYANGAR , Dravidiar: India , p. 188 . 
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Literature of the ancient Tamils presents mainly two types of women 
one group which is contented with a monogamous marriage strongly 
based on chastity and fidelity , whereas the other always longing for mate 
rial benefit through relationship with many men and make it a commer 
cial art of living. It is obvious that the former is excellently and elabo 
rately extolled as “ Karpuțaimakalir ” by Tamil savants . The latter class 
of hotblooded women are generally known by the name Potumakaļir? 
meaning “ public -women ” and they learnt and practised many arts and 
were mainly responsible for the development of fine arts . 

The aim of this paper is to present the institution of harlotry that 
existed in the good old days with a certain degree of decorum and re 
straint, the place of harlots in the society , the various grades of harlots, 
their different roles in the town - life , their inquisitiveness and artistry in 
fine arts like music and dance , their sports and other pastimes etc. 


HARLOTRY IN THE ANCIENT TAMIL SOCIETY 

Harlotry , a profession of coaptation , has existed in almost all the 
civilised countries . From the earliest recorded time it has been closely 
linked with the civilisation of the community. As Oswald Schwarz ob 
serves “ Prostitution belongs essentially to civilisation , as the shadow be 
longs to the light ” . Ever since and everywhere it has persisted in many 
forms , sometimes respectable , sometimes dull , sometimes fancy but 
it has persisted , even now persists . It is deeply rooted in human society 
for more than two millennium . Hence , there is no shame for us to ac 
cept that in antiquity such a social evil was spread to some extent in our 
conventionally virtuous community also.3 

“ Literature is at bottom an expression of life . ” 4 It reflects the cus 
toms and civilisation of the time . Our great poets who very well knew 


IP . T. SRINIVASA IYENGAR , History of the Tamils , p . 285 , Coomaraswamy 
Naidu and Sons , Madras , 1929. 

2 OSWALD SCHWARZ, The Psychology of Sex , p . 70 , Pelican Books , 1956 . 

3 Dr. M. VARADARAJAN , Kalittokaiccorpolivukal, p . 90, The South India Saiva 
Sidhanta Works Publishing Society , Madras, 1957. 

4 W. H. HUDSON , An Introduction to the study of Literature , p . 14 , Harrap & 
Company , London , 1961 . 
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what literature is , tried not to obscure the truth of the existence of 
harlotry in the ancient Tamil society , where the standard of morality was 
strictly observed . Of course , they have described the harlots , their man 
ners and customs , their life and longings in not less than forty verses in 
the anthologies of the ancient Tamil literature . But at the same time it 
must be pointed out here that they have neither approvingly depicted 
the institution of prostitution , nor have they gone to the extreme of 
portraying it so sordidly , meanly and vilely , as the poets of the later 
period , exceeding all the poetic limits , have expatiated , of their own free 
will, on the careers open to women of objectionable character , for the 
sole purpose of pleasing their patrons.5 

From the ancient works it is clear that harlotry was permitted to a 
degree without being very seriously questioned during the early periods 
in the Tamilian civilisation . It was a feature more of cities than of 
villages .? In practice concubinage prevailed among the richer classes. 
Only the kings and the bloated plutocrats took to this custom ; but laity 
who deemed the vocation of these harlots infamous , practised only mo 
nogamy.8 Anyhow , it is categorically true that the institution of harlotry 
existed in the past beyond all criticism and condemnation . 


SOCIAL NECESSITY AND HARLOTRY 

In a growing society , it is true that there might be all sorts of people 
who follow their own way . There can be unruly persons too , in respect 
of sexual desire . Besides , there are others like soldiers and sailors who 
spent most of their life as bachelors . Such a group of unmarried young 
men will naturally seek the assistance of the public -women to quench 
their biological urge . These recalcitrant juveniles cannot be satisfied or 
controlled . 

At this juncture , there arises a social necessity to make outlet for the 
salacious persons and thereby to redeem the soicety from such an evil . 
As a matter of fact , perhaps there might have been no other choice to 
safeguard the chastity of the house - wives and to keep up a high standard 
of purity in the race than to allow half - heartedly the institution of har 
lotry to some extent . Analysing the normal vindication of harlotry, 
Havelock Ellis observes that “ the social necessity of prostitution is the 
most ancient of all the arguments of moralists in favour of the toleration 


5 Cf. , Viralivitututu , one of the later works of the 18th Century A.D. 

6 Iraiyanarakapporul 44 , See Commentary : LIQUE Con 15! 6or Gouis 
தலைமகளைப் புணர்தல் குற்றமெனப்படாது அத்துணைச் சிறப்பின்றாயினும் Tirukkural , Chapter 
109, Introduction by Manakkutavar.. DR . V. SP . MANICKAM , The Tamil Concept 
of Love, p . 171, S.I.S.S. Works Publishing Society , Madras, 1962 . 

7 DR. X. S. THANI NAYAGAM , Nature in Ancient Tamil Poetry, pp . 105 , 143 , 
Tamil Literature Society , Tuticorin , 1953 . 

8 Purananuru , 73 : 11-4 , 143-7 , 365-6-10 ; See E. S. VARADARAJA IYER , Tolkap 
piyam Porulatikaram English translation . Vol . I , Pt . II . p . 359 , Annamalai 
University, 1948 . 
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of prostitutes ." Only because of this obligation , perhaps the Tamil 
society , though it censured and cursed the institution of harlotry, had to 
yield assent hesitantly without finding any alternative . Accordingly the 
Tamil society set apart a certain group of women for the satisfaction of 
those masculine needs, 10 only in the outskirts of the cities.11 Thus in the 
hoary past prostitution was the prevailing custom among the Tamils , 12 
though the high ideal of devotion to a single wife was held in the highest 
esteem . 13 


THREE TYPES OF PROSTITUTES 


Tamil poets have used many words and phrases to denote prostitutes. 
Expressions like Parattai , kanikai , cillai , Tūrttai, Patiyilār, küttiyar , Nă 
takamakalir, Porutpentir, Alavaippențr, Puravītimakalir, Kontimakalir , 
Pūvilaimațantaiyar , Varaivinmakalir etc. , refer to the various gr of 
prostitutes. Unbashfulness, profligacy, licentiousness , avarice, trickery, 
charm and braggartism — these are the common peculiarities of the har 
lots. But , taking into account their demeanour , heritage and the rank 
or the status , they are categorized into two big groups namely isparat 
taiyar ( concubines ) and cēripparattaiyar ( harlots ).14 Again two sects 
are mentioned in the latter group , viz . ( 1 ) Kātaſparattaiyar and ( 2 ) Va 
raiviņmakalir.15 Almost all of the Kätarparattaiyar were well - versed in 
singing and dancing and hence they were also known as “ ātarkūttiyar ” 
and ‘ ātalankanikaiyar ( courtesans ) .16 On the whole , there were three 
types of public - women namely concubines , courtesans and strumpets. 


CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES OF THE CONCUBINES 


The daughters of the high class harlots entered into holy matrimony 
with the chiefs of their liking and became concubiness.17 They were 
called ‘ irparattaiyar or ‘kāmakkilattiyar and they possessed the inval 
uable chastity : 18 When compared with the other two groups of prosti 
tutes who were unsheepish , these virtuous kept - women possessed true 
modesty and never thought of another life - partner . 19 They , thus being 
very fastidious about their feminine virtue, dignified themselves as 


9 HAVELOCK ELLIS, Studies in the Psychology of Sex , Vol. II, Prostitution , 
p . 282, Random House, New York , 1936. Dr. U. V. SWAMINATHA İYER, Kurun 
tokai, JIGITINĖ fi, p . 79 . 

10 BERTRAND RUSSELL , Marriage and Morals, pp . 98-9, Bantam Books , New 
York , 1959 . 

11 Cilappatikaram , 14 : 118-9 , Atiyarkkunallar Commentary. 

12 Tolkappiyam , Porulatikaram 1097 ( Ilavalakanar Edn . ) Nampiakapprul , 65 ; 
Purananuru , 143-7 . 

13 Purananuru , 73 : 11-4 . 
14 Nampiakapporul, 113-4 . 
15 Civakacintamani, 372 , Nac. Com . 
16 Cilappatikaram 5:50 : Manimekalai, 11:13 . 
17 Nampaikapporul, 115 . 
18 Ibid . 113 . 
19 Maturaikkanci, 558 , Narrinai, 150 : 8-9. 
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illustrious and virtuous wives.23 This trait which permeated almost all 
the concubines, made the ancient Tamil grammarian , Tolkāppiyaņār 
extol them as comparable to the wedded wives.21 

They were the irreproachable wives and the excellent mothers. Al 
though their lineage was that of the harlots they were aware of the duties 
of wedded wife.22 They were faithful and obedient to their consorts . 
Devoting their whole time in doing everything for the welfare of their 
spouses , these faithful matrons acted in conformity with the wishes of 
their respective consorts.23 They lived a settled life with their consorts 
in a proper way stipulated in the moral codes and maintained a righteous 
conduct.24 They possessed many good qualities of a virtuous wife25 and 
respected the Chief not for his riches but for his consortship and polished 
manners.26 They took great delight in seeing the young son born of the 
hero and his legally wedded wife.27 They fondled the child without any 
hatred and cherished him with solicitous care as if he were their own son . 
Moreover they adorned him with all their fine jewellery.28 Some of them 
willingly let the chief go to his own house at times on account of their 
good practice of moral duty.29 Rarely the concubines acted as mediators 
between the hero and his legal wife . They voluntarily came forward to 
restore harmony between those two.30 Thus by having a deep sense of 
loyalty towards the chief , they behaved exactly like a chaste woman , who 
does everything for the satisfaction of her husband . They were the roses 
among thorns and the valuable diamonds though they lay on the dunghill . 


THE ROLE OF COURTESANS 

Besides the concubines who led the chaste life , there were another set 
of gay and uninhibited women called " Cēripparattaiyar . Among them 
those who were full of fervour in many arts and had relationship with 
royal families and ducal circles, were fairly known by the name “ ātar 
küttiyar ” ( courtesans). These adolescent lais conjugated only with pa 
tricians and well - to - do persons , but the number of their customers was 
very much restricted to a minimum when compared with that of the pub 
lic - women , 31 These high - class harlots who were well- versed in various 


20 Maturaikkanci, 578-9 . 
21 Tolkappiyam , 1097 , " 6 % GWIG PÁT." 

22 Tolkappiyam , Porul, 151, Nac . " & T $ 45 Hurmoni ol bºyu ony M4460L 
யராகிக் காமக்கிழமை பூண்டு இல்லறம் நிகழ்த்தும் பரத்தையர் . 
Nampiakapporul, 105. " LÜTS ) 0155 245 & yu . " 

23 Kuruntokai, 370 , vide explanatory notes by Dr. U. V. S. , Tolkappiyam , 
Porul 172 , Ilam . Com . 

24 Kalittokai , 96:33 , Nac . Com . 
25 Akananuru , 16 , 376 , 396 , Narrinai, 150 . 
26 Kalittokai , 82 . 
27 Ibid . , 84 . 
28 Akananuru 16 , Kalittokai , 82 , 83 , 84 . 
29 Narrinai , 176 : 2-3 . 
30 Ibid . , 290 , 315 . 

31 The Advanced Learner s Dictionary of Current English (Oxford ) vide 
" Courtesan " . 
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arts observed a certain degree of decorum and restraint. Since a courtes 
an s importance was measured by the social rank of her clients and her 
tariff, she fixed her own tariff depending upon her birth , wealth , youth , 
sex -appeal, artistic quality , rank at king s Court and other high status in 
her circle.32 They employed their assistants for declaring their tariff in 
public. Mātavi , the well -known courtesan was bought for high stakes 
by Kovalan , and she was priced at one thousand and eight hundred 
‘kalañcu of gold a fact alluded to in the popular epic of the sage 
Ilank7.33 

Courtesans were the amusing confederates to their paramours. A 
mong almost all the courtesans , we find a very considerable likeness es 
pecially in culture and influence . These ardent admirers of arts spent 
seven years in the study of music , dancing and other arts and became 
highly accomplished musicians and dancers.34 They increased their re 
nown in consequence of their skill in fine arts . In the presence of the 
king, they appeared on the stage and showed themselves off in all their 
resplendent jewels , gorgeous dresses and other splendours. They receiv 
ed from the king the greatest title of the State " Talaikkõlarivai and 
a lump sum of gold for their artistic talent.35 They were worth of 
the honour they received and hence held in high esteem and respect by 
others. 36 


PART PLAYED BY FREE - LANCE PROSTITUTES 


Freelance prostitutes were public -women who pledged their heart 
and soul to music and dance ; longed for ecstasy and wealth , by offering 
their beauty and prime of life , and never in their life remained united 
permanently with a particular person.37 These low grade women re 
cruited their clients from time to time , had freely and frequently connec 
tions with them and accepted monetary rewards for an essentially un 
saleable commodity . Hence , they were variously known as “ porut-pen 
tir , porutporuļār , vilaimakalir and varaiviņmakalir .38 

These gay girls wearing ornaments appeared very attractively in the 
dusky evening , stood at the doorway of their houses and attracted the 
onlookers.39 Sometimes they even loitered in the street , made indiscrim 
inate advances to the strangers and solicited them in public places.40 
To their customers , they were the visible beauties of the universe . Dress 
ing themselves very provocatively , they gave each and every one of their 


32 Cf. Cilappatikaram , 14 : 157-9 , Atiyarkkunallar Com . 
33 Ibid . , 3 : 164-71 . 
34 Ibid . , 3 : 8-10 ; 14 : 148-54. Paripatai, 7 : 77-80 . 
35 Cilappatikaram , 3 : 157-63 . 
36 Paripatal, 7:80 

37 Tolkappiyam , Porul, 149, Ilampuranar: "UTB JUNGTI WIQ Tolibo . 
ஆடலும் பாடலும் வல்லராகி அழகும் இளமையும் காட்டி இன்பமும் பொருளும் வெஃகி ஒருவர் 
மாட்டும் தங்காதார் . 

38 Tirukkural. 913-914 . Manimekalai , 5:87 . Tirikatukam , 39 . 
39 Kuruntokai. 293 , Kalittokai , 97:16 ; Maturaikkanci, 419. 
40 Narrinai , 20 : 5-7 , 320 : 3-4 ; Kalittokai, 69-8-9 . 
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clients the pleasure of sexual gratification according to their respective 
gusto.41 They tried their best to make the fastidious lovers feel happier 
than at their own home.42 In short , they appealed to the sexually hungry 
youths the embodiment of many of the refinements and perversities 
of civilisation . 


THEIR AESTHETIC CULTURE 


Even though debauchable the life of these buxom girls , their sexual 
exploits and their incredible earnings very treacherous and deplorable 
on the one hand , if we look at the bright side of their life , certainly 
we do not fail to notice their inquisitiveness and artistry in fine arts . 
Emphasising the endurance of the public women in the field of fine arts, 
Professor T. P. Meenakshisundaram says “ The free women who though 
yielding to love refuse to shoulder this duty of a family life , but willingly 
undertook the onerous burden of keeping the torch of the fine arts ever 
burning more and more gloriously, through themselves sacrificing to a 
life of art and beauty , of music and dance . " 43 

Art was almost the means of livelihood of the harlots . Throughout 
the day and night their houses were resounded with songs and music 
roused , by striking up various drums.44 The terms Ennen Kalaiyor , 
‘Panniyalmațantaiyar , Kalaivalār , Kalaiyunar makaļir and Kalaiyi 
kantiniya -collār refer to the greater interest taken by them in arts than 
any other women in the ancient Tamil Society.45 They became well 
versed in the sixty -four arts , specially meant for them.46 Naturally they 
possessed a very nice and melodious voice.47 They sang merrily to the 
accompaniment of the various musical instruments.48 By producing the 
tuneful notes on the Ciriyāl these gleeful girls gave their paramours the 
feeling of exaltation and excitement.49 

Along with the music they developed the art of dancing also to a 
high level . There were trained by expert ( Talaikkõlācān ) for a period 
of seven years.s0 At the age of twelve they exhibited their graceful maid 
en dance in the king s court . Thus they freely breathed the fair air of 
the music and dance - world . Singing and dancing enabled to come closer 
in social relations and to make acquaintance with desired men and to 
rise in their estimation . Hence they began to give exclusive attention 
to vocal songs , instrumental music and dancing . 

Allied to dance was their art of decoration . Charming beauty was 


41 Cilappatikaram , 14 : 131 , Atiyarkkunallar . 
42 Cf. Paripatal, 20:86 . 
43 Philosophy of Tiruvalluvar , pp . 68-9 , Madras University, 1963 . 
44 Akananuru , 206 : 11 . 
45 Cilappatikaram , 14 : 167, 22 : 138-9 ; Civakacintamani , 372 , 1625 , 2107 . 
46 Manimekalai, 2 : 18-32 . 
47 Tinaimalainurraimpatu , 141 . 
48 Cilappatikaram , 7:24 . 
49 Maturaikkanchi , 559-61 . 
50 Cilappatikaram , 3:10 . 
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the hall - mark of their profession.51 Therefore they sought the assistance 
of artificial make - up in order to keep themselves all the day fresh and 
smart . They intensified their gleaming personality by making use of 
various cosmetics , variety of costumes , valuable ornaments and vari 
coloured garlands and flower strings . Their smooth foot work , quick 
body movements , special music and the art of decoration all these 
helped them very much to make the bystanders walk into their trap . 


SPORTS AND OTHER PASTIMES 

Naturally the harlots were the lovers of social life free from do 
mestic trivialities . Always they liked to get themselves mixed up in 
emotional complexities of some sort or other . These capricious womens2 
usually spent hours together romping and playing all sorts of tricks with 
young gallants.53 Dressing very exquisitely in gossamery clothes and put 
ting the deliciously smelling thyme in their tresses these genial and buoy 
ant beauties rode furiously in chariots with young dandies.54 They at 
tended the festivals and other merriments for making acquaintance with 
desired men.55 

In the morning , these delightful damsels , riding on horse - back and 
elephant - back went to the water - sporting places.56 Wearing swimming 
suits57 they merrily sported in the fresh spate for a long time , 58 used rafts 
and canoes59 and thus ravished the young coxcombs by exhibiting their 
youth and glamour.60 At noon these chatty bobbysoxers promenaded 
with the flattering beaux in the pleasure gardens , dandified with them on 
the banks of the rivers and played on the swings hung from the trees. 61 
At nightfall, sitting on the open terrace , they spent few hours in enjoying 
the cool moon - light.62 Then these connoisseurs amused their paramours 
by playing on musical instruments.63 Frequently drinking sweet wines 
and fermented liquors , 64 they gambled with the gallants.65 “ The music 
softened , the wine inspired , the dancing fired and the wanton pairs con 
cealed themselves in the friendly shades of the night.” This was the 
usual routine of their daily work . Thus they passed the whole time in 


51 Ibid . 3 : 8-9 . 
52 Nalatiyar, 378 . 
53 Paripatal, 10 : 35-8 . 
54 Akananuru , 316 : 7-9 , 336 : 10-1 ; Kalittokai , 70 : 17-8 , 88:18 , 98 : 3-6 . 

55 Kuruntokai, 31 , 364 , Akananuru , 176 : 12-5 ; Kalittokai, 66 : 17-8 , 70 : 13-4 , 
73:16 . 

56 Paripatal, 10:29, Parimelalakar Com . 12 : 26-7 . 
57 Akananuru , 166 : 13 , 266 : 5 ; Kalittokai , 66:16 . 
58 Paripatal , 10:28 ; Kuruntokai , 80 , Ainkurunuru , 80 . 
59 Akananuru , 6 : 6-11 ; Paripatal, 10:27 ; Cilappatikaram , 14 : 70-5 . 
60 Ainkurunuru , 76 ; Akananuru , 116 : 6-10 , 266 : 5-9; Kalittokai, 66:15 . 
61 Narrinai, 90 : 6-7 . 
62 Cilappatikaram , 4 : 27-32 , 14 : 102-3 . 
63 Paripatal, 20:57 . 

64 Akananuru , 346 : 15 ; Paripatal , 10 : 75-8 , 16:39 ; Kalittokai ; 97:10 ; Cilap 
patikaram , 14 : 132-3 . 

65 Manimekalai , 16 : 7 . 
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various mirth - making and agreeable diversions and gave their customers 
the feeling of rapture . 


CONCLUSION 

From what has been hitherto said , it is clear that monogamy was 
generally the order of the day , although we come across instances of con 
cubinage and harlotry repeatedly . Harlotry was in practice mostly a 
mong the men of wealth and prestige , but it was not wholeheartedly 
acknowledged by the ancient Tamil Society . Moreover it was not so 
sordid and depraved as pictured in the later works . 

Of the three types of harlots , the concubine , who possessed a po 
lished suavity, is given the superiority as a woman inasmuch as the great 
er degree of her chastity and sex s softness , united with true love and 
respect for her dear lord . The other two groups of lascivious women , 
though they were not respected to that extent, undoubtedly had a place 
in the field of arts in the ancient beau monde . Virtue had not been a 
dominant feature among them and they never possessed any sentiment 
for voluptuousness. Showing their jaunty countenance , and other fem 
inine qualities, these ecstatic and elegant damsels enticed the gay young 
libertines, won their hearts and even exercised a mastery over them . Thus 
the gay - girls enlivened the social life of the sophisticated coxcombs by 
participating in their life of lust and luxury, with their art and artfulness . 


POPULATION OF TAMILAKAM DURING THE SANGHAM AGE * 

* 


M. E. MANICKAVASAGAM PILLAI 


INTRODUCTION 
In this paper an attempt is made to probe into the possibilities of re 
constructing the population of Tamilakam during the Sangham period . 
Such an idea would strike the imagination of any one who finds the note 
of caution cited by the Demographical Year Book of the U.N.O. It 
mentions the future trends in the population of the world that would 
become three times greater by A.D. 2000 , than what it was in A.D. 1950 . 
If the future trends can be calculated , why would it not be possible for 
us to calculate backwards ? Physical anthropologists have calculated 
the age of the first true men as 30,000 years . But the number of the 
species who lived at that time is not known . At the same time the po 
pulation of the world at the time of the birth of Christ is said to have 
been 200 millions 2 

Regarding the population of any country in the present century , we 
are posted with sufficient information , thanks to the reports of the Census 
Commissions . Based on these figures, the future trends in population 
are calculated . Similarly the past trends in population also have to be 
calculated . The relationship between population and other aspects of 
culture deems it a necessity to formulate a method to calculate the past 
trends in population . 


IMPORTANCE OF THE POPULATION ANALYSIS 


In any country , a proper study of the population should precede the 
assessment of her economic prosperity . They are relative entities and 
none of them is absolute of the other . Therefore an analysis of the 
population of Tamilakam during the Sangham age is essential , if we have 
to evaluate fully her economic prosperity , as it is gleaned out from the 
Sangham literature , which does not help us in any way , as no clue is 


1 Krober s Anthropology, pp . 23-27. 

2 The information is obtained from KUMUDAM , Tamil weekly published 
from Madras . 

The author is greatly indebted to Prof. V. 1. Subramoniam , of the Kerala 
University, and Prof. Eliezer of the Department of Mathematics, University of 
Malaya , for their valuable suggestions in drafting this revised draft of the paper . 
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available to probe into the population figures. So a different method 
is to be adopted . 


FORMULATION OF THE METHOD 

It is possible to reconstruct the culture of the ancient phase on the 
basis of modern culture traits existing in cognate cultures within a culture 
area . A similar method should be formulated for calculating the past 
population also . 

Let P be the population of a country at a given time and N be the 
number of decades before which R the population to be reconstructed 
existed . If r is the percentage of variation during a decade , then a for 
mula can be arrived at as follows : 


Let R be the population in the beginning, and r the % of 
variation per decade . 


Then at the end of the first decade , the population will be : 

R + RX r / 100 ; i.e. R ( 1 + r / 100 ) 
Then the population after n decades will be R ( 1 + r / 100 ) " which 
is P .: 


So P = R ( 1 + r / 100 ) " 


CALCULATION OF r 


Using the above formula , r can be calculated , if the value of the 
other entities are known . If we accept the view that the population of 
the world during the time of Christ was 200 millions , r can be calculated 
as follows : 


р = 1,500 millions in A.D. 1900 . 
R = 200 millions and n = 190 decades . 


By positing these values , we can calculate the value of r : 


Р 
i.e. 1550 

155/20 
190 log ( 1 + r / 100 ) 


log ( 1 + r / 100 


R ( 1 + r / 100 ) " 
200 ( 1 + r / 100 ) 190 
( 1 + r / 100 ) 190 
log 31 - log 4 
log 31 - log 4 

190 
8893 
190 
-004679 
antilog of .004679 
antilog of .0047 
1.011 


11 


( 1 + r / 100 ) 


IL|||||| 
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r / 100 


1 : 011-1 = 011 
1 : 1 : 1.1 % per decade . 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE POPULATION OF TAMILAKAM 

The Tamilakam of the Sangham age and the modern Tamilnad are 
not the same. The former comprised the modern states of Kerala also 
within her area . So the modern Indian states of Kerala and Madras 
would roughly correspond with the Tamilakam of the Sangham age . 

The population of Madras according to the Census Report of 1911 
was 20,902,616 ; while that of Kerala in that report was 7,147,673 . 

Therefore the population of the modern area corresponding to the 
ancient Tamilakam of the period in question is ( 20,902 +7,148 ) X 1,000. 

i.e. 28,050 x 1,000 

1.1 % per decade. 
If the population of Tamilakam in the first decade of the beginning 
of the Christian Era is to be calculated , then n = 191 decades. 


= 


P 
i.e. 28.05 

R 
Log R 


R ( 1 + rj 100V 
R ( 1 + 1.1 / 100 ) 190 
28-05 / ( 1.011 ) 191 
log (28.05 ) – 191 log ( 1.011 ) 
1-4480–191 ( -004679 ) 
1.4480 - .8937 
-5543 
antilog of · 5543 
3.583 millions . 


R 


Tamil scholars and historians agree with regard to the age of the San 
gham period, as the first three centuries of the Christian era. So if we 
take up the upper limit of the Sangham period as a.d. 300 , the population 
figures can be calculated as follows : 


Il 


P 

Р 
log P 


R ( 1 + r / 100 ) 
3.583 ( 1.011 ) 
log 3-583 + 30 log 1.011 
-5543 +30 (-004679 ) 
-5543 + 140370 
.6947 
antilog of .6947 
4.951 millions. 


P 


Now we know the minimum and maximum limits of the population 


3 On the basis of the synchronization of the contents of the Sangham works 
with those of the foreign works of Pliny , Ptolemy and others, Professors S. Vaiya 
puri Pillai and K. A. Nilakanda Sastri have fixed this date . The Roman coins un 
earthed in different parts of Tamilakam also confirm this view . 
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range in Tamilakam during the Sangham period . The range is between 
3.583 millions in the beginning and 4.951 millions towards the close of 
that epoch . 


FURTHER IMPLICATIONS 


As we have calculated above , the population of Tamilakam during 
the entire Sangham period varied between 3.583 millions 4 : 951 millions 
respectively . This knowledge of the population of Tamilakam helps us 
to make a valid assessment of the economic structure of the ancient Tamil 
Society . We learn from the Classics that the land was fertile , agriculture 
flourished and great progress was made in the spheres of internal and 
international commerce. Foreign ships loaded with gold visited the 
harbours of the Tamil states to exchange gold for the precious com 
modities like pepper and the spices . As a consequence Tamilakam 
maintained a favourable balance of trade . All these aspects suggest that 
the people enjoyed a prosperous economy which , with a limited popula 
tion might have maximised the intensity . 

In the political life of the country , the three crowned kings and the 
chieftains are said to have maintained a standing four - fold army, in ad 
dition to the militia , mobilised during occasions of war. The popula 
tion figures would explain this discrepancy . There might not have exist 
ed ample scope for maintaining a huge standing army with a limited 
population , for other economic activities also might have needed the 
services of the people in order to have a stable economy . 

Literature does not mention more than one or two diseases and the 
stress seems to have been on administering curative medicines . ? 

Thus it is possible to establish the fact that a study of the popula 
tion of ancient Tamilakam has great implications on the culture of the 
ancient Tamils . 
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NOTES ON " PERIYADĒVAR AND AYYADEVAR " 


M. S. GOVINDASAMY 


The terms Periyadévar and Ayyadēvar occurring in Later Chola and 
Pandya epigraphs denote kings . The word Dēvar has been invariably 
used in inscriptions to denote the ruling king . As regards Periyadēvar 
there is difference of opinion among scholars about its exact meaning . 
Mr. S. R. Balasubramaniam thinks that Dēvar and Periyadēvar mean 
the same, viz. the ruling king . Rao Sahib H. Krishna Sastri who was 
Government Epigraphist from 1911 to 1919 holds that the term means 
the father of the ruling king . Mr. V. Venkatasubha Ayyar, another 
Government Epigraphist, is of opinion that Periyadēvar means only the 
predecessor of the ruling king.3 

We shall now examine these views in the light of available inscrip 
tional evidence. An inscription of the Chola king Rājarājadēva Il quotes 
the 6th year of Periyadēvar Vikramachõla . The Pallavarāyanpēttai 
inscription of Rājādhiraja II while mentioning his predecessor Rājārāja 
II refers to him as Periyadēvar in not less than four places. An in 
scription of Kulõttungachõladēvar III refers to a grant of the 19th year 
of Periyadēvar Rajarājadēva II . Another inscription of Kulottunga III 
refers to the 5th and 10th years of Periyadēvar Kulottungachola in whose 
time the temple at Tirukkannapuram came into existence .? 

An inscription of Rājarājadēva III refers to the 39th year of Periya 
devar Tribhuvanavīradēva , i.e. Kulõttunga III . Another inscription 
of the same Chõla king mentions the same Periyadēvar Tribhuvanavīra 
dēva . Yet another epigraph of the same Chola refers to the land survey 
made in the 16th year of Sungamdavirtta Kulottungachõladēva and to 
the 25th year of Periyadēvar Tribhuvanavīradēva.10 An inscription of 


IS . R. BALASUBRAMANIAM , Kopperunjinga, p . 56 , Parinilayam , Madras, 1965. 
2 Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy for 1913 , pt. II , paragraph 36 , 


p . 107 . 


3 South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. XII , Into . P. IX , Fn . No. 9 . 
4 418 of 1912 . 
5 Epigraphia Indica , Vol . XX , No. 31 . 
6 229 of 1917 . 
765 of 1913 . 
8 409 of 1908 . 
9 679 of 1909. 
10 317 of 1913 . 
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Rajendradēva III quotes the 14th year of Periyadēvar Rājarāja III.11 
Two other inscriptions of the same Chola refer to the land survey of the 
38th year of Periyadēvar Tribhuvanavīradēva ( Kulõttunga III ) .12 

It will be clear from the evidence given above that Periyadēvar and 
Dēvar are not identical in meaning . In fact there is no epigraph where 
in a ruling king is referred to as Periyadēvar . Does Periyadēvar mean 
father ? Rājarāja II , referred to as Periyadēvar by his successor , Rā 
jadhirāja II , was not the father of the latter.13 Similarly Periyadēvar 
Vikrama Chūļa was not the father of Rājarāja II ; nor was Periyadēvar 
Kulõttunga II the father of Kulõttunga III . Naturally Periyadēvar can 
not be taken to mean the father of the ruling king . Obviously , as Mr. 
Venkatasubba Ayyar says , Periyadēvar must have been used in the sense 
of Predecessor, immediate as well as distant . Two other terms used in 
the same sense are Periyanāyaṇār14 and Periyaperumā ! .is 


AYYADEVAR 


Ayyar or Ayyan means sage , Preceptor Brahmin , father , king etc.16 
The fact that the word means both father and king is worthy of note . 
An epigraph of Rajakesari Vīrarājendra while mentioning his father re 
fers to him as Ayyar ( Rājēndrachõla ) who took Ganga , Pūrvadēsam and 
Kidāram.17 Kādava inscription of the 13th century A.D. states that a 
certain Kādavarāya repaired the temple at Tiruvennainallūr which had 
been the gift of his achchi (mother ) and which had been neglected after 
the death of ayyan ( father ) Manavālapperumāļ . 18 Another Kādava in 
scription of the same period states that Alagiyapallavan Viranārāyanan 
alias Kachchiyarāyan confirmed a gift made by Ayyadēvar. 19 Viewed 
in the light of the preceding records it is clear that Ayyadēvar must have 
been used in the sense of father of the ruling king . 


11 116 of 1911 . 
12 208 and 216 of 1908 . 
13 Vide Epigraphia Indica , Vol . XX , No. 31 . 
14 Chronological List of Inscriptions of Pudukkottai State No. 143 . 
15 485 of 1929 . 
16 Lexicon , Vol . I , pt. I , p . 208 , Madras University , 1936 . 
17 110 of 1908 . 
18 484 of 1921 . 
19 South Indian Inscriptions , Vol . XII , No. 134 . 
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A pioneer effect is made in this paper to depict the pre - Aryan system of 
private law that existed before the advent of the Aryans to India . Recent 
researches show that the Dharmasastras , which is really the true Aryan 
law , is itself based on more equitable and more advanced system of 
customary laws that existed in the various parts of India . These customary 
laws naturally are the product of Dravidian culture and influence . Al 
though customs are profoundly influenced by social , economic , political 
and other factors , yet in the realm of private law and in particular in 
Family Law and succession , customs seldom undergo any drastic changes . 

Scholars such as Dr. Derret have tried to show by examining systems 
of customary laws , the Kandyan Law , the Thesawalamai , the laws and 
customs of the Tamils of Ceylon and also the Tamils of South India , that 
the system of Family Law that existed 500 years before Christ could be 
depicted with some degree of accuracy with a little imagination . The 
conclusions arrived at are merely tentative and this paper is intended to 
provoke discussion so that more research could be done on this absorbing 
subject. An attempt is made in this paper to examine the various concepts 
of private law such as adoption , marriage , divorce, slavery , law of prop 
erty and obligations and compare and contrast the concepts of cus 
tomary laws with the Dharmasastras. By examining the Aryan tribal laws 
and the Dravidian customary laws and by tracing the attempts made by 
the Dharmasastras to reform some of these institutions , one would be in 
a position to isolate the original customary laws of the Dravidians and 
state to what extent these customs have influenced the development of 
the Dharmasastras. 

We shall examine the basic concepts of private law , to understand 
the structure of ancient Tamil society and the pre- Aryan concept of 
customary law . 

Dr. Derret writing on the origins of the Laws of the Kandyans is 
hopeful when he states that he may be in a position to re - construct the 


* This article has been condensed on the request of the Proceedings 
Secretary of the International Conference of Tamil Studies. 

DERRET, University of Ceylon Review , Vol . XIV , p . 126 . 
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picture of pre - Aryan customary law by examining the principles of 
Kandyan Law . In our inquiry therefore not only the concepts of Tamil 
customary law will be discussed but also parallels will be drawn from the 
Kandyan Law , which is the true customary law of the Sinhalese as it 
existed before the Kandyan customary law became distorted by some of 
the decisions of the Courts and truncated by legislation . 

The material collected in these works show that there existed and 
still exists a large quantum of customary usages which formed the basis 
of the Dharmasastras . The Dharmasastras came in as a reformative 
element . In developing some of the basic concepts recognised by the 
customary laws, a study of these laws shows that there existed a pre 
Aryan Law which could not have anything but Dravidian in South India 
and in Ceylon . It is the purpose of this paper to expound some of the 
principles of the pre - Aryan or Dravidian Law on certain selected topics 
such as Family Law , the Law of Property and the Law of Obligations . 


FAMILY LAW 

For various reasons the law does not treat all individuals alike . Thus 
minors , married women in certain systems of law , adopted persons etc. are 
treated differently from a normal person . These peculiarities are discussed 
in modern text books under the heading “ Family Law ” or “ Law of 
Persons ” . The residuary law governing property , which governs a normal 
individual s right to property is often discussed under the law of property . 
The Law of Obligations deals with contractual rights . Delict or tort as it 
is understood in modern legal literature, finds no place in pre - Aryan 
Customary law . Contracts were of a primitive kind suitable to an agricul 
tural or pastoral society , as the case may be . A discussion of these topics 
will give the student of historical jurisprudence and sociology a pano 
ramic view of the structure of the family and the equitable rules that 
governed a close knit and well regulated family. 

Under the ancient system there were no outcastes or destitutes. The 
head of the family was under obligation to look after all members of the 
family . The members of the family earned not just for themselves but for 
the whole family . The unity of the family was preserved as a result of 
the economic system of keeping property together. By a study of the 
Sinhalese laws which have been untouched by the Dharmasastras, Dr. 
Derret an eminent scholar on Hindu Law and usage , has come to the 
conclusion that he could find traces from which he could build up , the 
structure of law as it existed at the turn of the 8th century B.C. From the 
legal sources of early Aryan law one could have a picture of the Tribal 
laws of the Aryans. 
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MINORITY 


In dealing with minority Dr. Derret states that the approach of this 
sub - topic demonstrates the gap between our knowledge of Indian cus 
tomary law and the Kandyan Law.3 The study of Sinhalese Law and a 
comparison of the Dharmasastras show that the former has few points of 
similarity with the latter . Under the Kandyan Law capacity was not 
reached as under the Dharmasastras at a particular age all at once. The 
classical jurisprudence of the Dharmasastras made a woman vyhara 
prapta at 12 years and a boy reached the same status at 16 years.4 In the 
Thesawalamai too the age of majority for a girl is at puberty and for a 
boy at 16. They still remained minors for other purposes. Both the 
Sinhalese and Tamil minors had a limited capacity to perform legal acts 
after the age of 16 , and could take advantage of this restricted majority . 
But they were allowed to perform certain acts . In Pondicherry the Tamils 
did not attain full majority till they were 25 years old . These are perhaps 
survivals from pre - Aryan law . 


GUARDIANSHIP 

Under the pre - Aryan law , women had to be under the protection of 
some guardian or other . Thus they were under the care of their father 
until marriage , and after marriage under the tutelage of her husband and 
if they remained unmarried at the time the father died , they continued 
to be under the guardianship of the brother . The Dharmasastras adopted 
these rules . 

Guardianship which arose as a result of marriage is fairly well known 
in Indian and Ceylon customary law . This however is a special aspect of 
guardianship . The law of guardianship of infants, the order in which 
guardians are preferred etc. have not been clearly stated in the Dhar 
masastras, probably because this topic never came up for litigation so 
long as the head of the patrilineal joint family treated with affection and 
efficiency the infant and provided him with the essentials . But when the 
joint family system came to be split up as a result of the disintegration of 
the family unit and the infant s rights became crystallized in respect of 
certain defined properties , the law pertaining to guardianship assumes 
importance . After the death of the parents the ancient customary law 
allowed either the elders of the village or maternal relations to function 
as the proper guardian of the minor and look after his property . On the 
death of a parent the surviving parent becomes the guardian , provided 
he or she remains unmarried in patrilineal or bilineal societies. Thus , 
there is evidence that under the early law of Thesawalamai , on the death 
of the mother and on re -marriage of the father , the mother s relations 
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4 Ibid . , Somadevas Nitivakyamrta. 
5 HAYLEY , Sinhalese Laws and Customs, pp . 209 — 210 . 
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become the guardians of the minor children . When both the mother and 
the father were dead , the closest relations became the guardians and they 
were also entrusted with the duty of looking after the minor s property .? 
The motive for this peculiar rule is perfectly plain , says Derret . According 
to him , if the property remains with agnates, especially in separating his 
brothers and cousins , it would be extremely difficult for the infant heir 
to assert his vested rights and prevent deliberate or accidental embezzle 
ment of his property. The commentary of Medhathithi on Manuº is very 
clear on this point.10 Nandana is even more explicit on this topic . 11 This 
is perhaps the reason why maternal relations, whose interest in preserving 
their minor s property are bound to be very high and whose capacity to 
watch the activities of the agnates , who were formally co - owners , must be 
as great as their affection for the minor , were preferred to the paternal 
relations. 12 

Both under the Sinhalese law as well as under the Tamil customary 
laws the guardian was obliged to maintain the minor but was allowed 
to enjoy the usufruct of his property . The power however did not extend 
to the power of alienation of minor s lands.13 

Under the ancient customary law a guardian had a preferential right 
of succession over relatives of equal relationships.14 The Thesawalamai 
is silent on this point . There is no parallel found in the Indian customary 
law on this topic . But according to Derret the paucity of Indian custom 
ary law is perhaps due to the fact that there is little or no material on 
the customary law at the moment . The customary laws governing guard 
ianship reflect the pre - Aryan law . 


MARRIAGE 

The different forms of marriages — Brahma , Daiva , Asura , Ghandar 
va , Rakshasa , Paisacha etc., which are recognised by the Dharmasastras 
are again attempts to reconcile the different types of customary marriages 
known to pre - Aryan law . The Rakshasa form was prevelant among the 
Meenas , a robber tribe of central India and the Gonds of Verar . Asura , 
which is next in order of antiquity, is the form of marriage by capture . 
When Ghandarva and Paisacha became impossible , Asura form took 
place . Ultimately the purchase price became nominal and gifts were given 
as dowry ( vide Mayne s Hindu Law and Usage, 8th Edition , pp . 94 , 95 ) . 
Some of these forms of marriage were practised by the Dravidians . 
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7 H. W. TAMBIAH , Thesuwalumai Code 1 , 12 ; " Laws and Customs of the 
Tamils of Jaffna ” , app . II , pp . 28 , 29 . 
8 DERRET , University of Ceylon Review , Vol . XIV , p . 123 at 124 . 

Manu VIII , 27 , edn . JHA , Vol . II , Calcutta , 1939. Translation. 
10 JHA , Vol . II , Calcutta , ibid . 
11 JHA , Hindu Law in its Sources . Vol . II , Allahabad , 1933 , p . 524 . 

12 HAYLEY, Sinhalese Laws and Customs, pp . 213 -- 214 ; H. W. TAMBIAH , 
“ Laws and Customs of the Tamils of Jaffna ” , p . 148 , et seq . 

13 Ibid . , p. 216 ; H. W. TAMBIAH ; “ Laws and Customs of the Tamils of Jaffna " , 
pp . 147 - 178. Thesawalamai Code I - 7. 11 . 

14 HAYLEY , Sinhalese Laws and Customs , pp . 482 — 486 . 
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Among the Tamils of Pondicherry, Sorge states that Asura form of 
marriage was universal ( vide Sorge s Hindu Law , pp . 30 — 33 ; Mayne s 
Hindu Law and Usage , 8th Edition , p . 99 ) . The binding form of mar 
riage in ancient law was a sale , says Mayne ( vide Mayne , p . 97 ) . 

Re-marriage of widows was permitted in pre - Aryan law (Mayne, 8th 
Edition , p . 113 ; Thesawalamai Code I. 10 ; also Madras Census Report 
of 1891, but the Dharmasastras look at it with disfavour but relented in 
some cases due to the influence of pre - Aryan law . 

Among the ancient Tamils marriage was informal and secular in 
nature . Formal marriages evolved as a result of the acts of the sophisti 
cated Tamils who did not regard the simple marriage tie as binding on 
them . From the Sangam literature we know there were five stages of 
civilization or tinais among the Tamils . In the hills (kurunchi) existed 
people who believed in free love . Romantic unions were recognised not 
only in the hilly regions but also in the region known as mullai ( forest ), 
pallai (dryland ) , marutham (cultivable land and fields) and neithal (sea 
board ). This is clear from the following verse in the Tholkappiam.is 

இன்பமும் பொருளுமறனு மென்றாங் 
கன்பொடு புணர்ந்தவை ந்தினை மருங்கிற் 
on Tues ForLLÚST600) AT CU 
மறையோர் தேஎத்து மன்ற லெட்டனுட் 

குறையமை நல்லியாழ்த் துனைமையோரியல்பே . 
Formal marriages appear to have evolved gradually as a result of the 
growth of deceit and sin . The Tholkappiam states : “ After stealth and 
mendacity appeared the Brahminical ceremonies which were observed . 16 
( பொய்யும் களவும் தோன்றிய பின்னர் அய்யர் யாத்தனர் 
மென்ப . ) 

The Tholkappiam states that since the members of the four varnams 
were insincere and unscrupulous and did not respect a marriage tie , for 
mal marriages known as karanam ( 55600T ) was evolved . Ilampuranar 
comments that there was no need for karanam during the first millenium . 
but later it was evolved as a result of deceit and sin . It is interesting to 
describe the karanam ceremony which the sages have prescribed for the 
three varnams , namely the Brahmins , Shatriyas and the Vyshias . 17 

According to this ceremony on the first day the relations of the bride 
distributed ghee rice with baked inutton to the relatives . After propitia 
ting the high and noble people and consulting the bird omen , they 
decorated the wedding house on an auspicious day when the moon was 
in the favourable constellation , Rohini . After offering prayers to the Gods , 
the wedding drum was played and a holy purificatory bath was given to 


T 600T 
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SRI GANESHA IYER, Tholkappiya Porulathikaram Nachinarkinniyam , Com 
mentary , ( 1948 ), Chunnakam Thirumakąl Press . 
16 Ibid ., Translation by Varatharaja Iyer, Vol . I , part II , p . 235 , Sutra 145 . 
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the bride by four old dames who had borne children . They tied round the 
bride a white thread mixed with arukam grass which sprouted at the first 
showers of the season . This ceremony was to bestow on her fertility . 
Thereafter they offered the bride to the bridegroom after wiping out the 
drops of sweat from her beautiful eye brow . The Silappadikaram sets out 
the words expressed by the elderly ladies when blessing the bride and the 
bridegroom . They said “ May your embrace be not weakened ” . 18 

The Tholkappiam states that apart from the three forms of marriage 
described earlier , there were five different ceremonies which took place 
in the five regions. From this description it is clear that originally the 
marriage ceremony was simple and purely secular . But later Brahminical 
rites were adopted ; Nachinakarkinnyar refers to two forms of karanams 
which were observed in later periods , namely the adikaranam ( old cere 
mony ) iyeryatta karanam ( a ceremony of the Brahmins ) . Both these 
karanams lasted nearly four days and on the fourth day , the husband and 
the wife were allowed to live together. 

The karanam ceremony referred to in the Tholkappiam was perhaps 
observed among the opulent classes . The customary laws of Ceylon 
Tamils, as well as the Sinhalese , show that a majority of persons married 
by observing a simple secular ceremony . Among the Tamils the tying of 
the Thali, giving of the piece of cloth and having a feast among relations 
were sufficient to constitute a valid marriage . 19 

Among the Sinhalese there were two types of marriages, the diga and 
the binna. A girl who marries in diga goes to her husband s house , adopts 
his house name and becomes for all intents and purposes a member of 
her husband s patriachal family . A diga marriage should not be described 
as patrilocal , since the couple may seldom reside in the bridegroom s 
father s house . Yet such a description may be of some help to the extent 
that the children of a diga marriage normally belong to their father and 
they succeeded to him on intestacy and were represented in such succes 
sion by his own issue by a diga marriage. 

Although it is not essential for a diga married daughter to bring a 
dowry to a husband , yet this practice is prevelant in India and among the 
Tamils and Sinhalese of Ceylon . The daughters were seldom consulted 
before marriage both among the Sinhalese and the Tamils , although in 
modern times such a course is not adopted. The establishment of family 
connections by marriage is equally dear to the hearts of the Sinhalese and 
the Tamils. 

The binna form of marriage is however not something peculiar to the 
Sinhalese . It is essentially an Indian institution although the texts of the 
Dharmasastras are few in describing this form of marriage. There are 
however references to this form of marriages in the Dharmasastras . The 
institution in Hindu Law known as putrika - putra , by which a father, who 


18 Silappadikaram , I , pp . 60 — 62 . 
19 H. W. TAMBIAH , Laws and Customs of the Tamils of Jaffna , pp . 111 
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has no sons, treated a daughter as his own son for purposes of succession , 
was known to the ancient Indian customary law and is something similar 
to the binna form of marriage where the father adopts the daughter s son 
as the heir . The putrika - putra, although is no longer recognised in India 
except among the Namburdiri Brahmins of Malabar, is an ancient insti 
tution which was prevalent in South India and certain portions of North 
India.20 In a binna marriage a bride does not go to her husband s house 
but remains in her parent s household . She and her issues continue the 
line of her parents who , but for the binna association , might have been 
in danger of dying intestate . The children become the normal heirs of the 
bride s father . The husband gives up his rights to the natural family to 
some extent. He comes to live with the bride s parents and to assist them . 
He however does not become an adopted son and still retains the mem 
bership of his family . He has a precarious existence in the wife s family . 
A parallel to this form of marriage can be found in the Ghar - jamai, 
adoption of Northern and Western India.21 Cross - cousin marriage is a 
Dravidian custom ( vide Baudhayana - Dharmasastra , p . 66 ) . 


POLYGAMY AND POLYANDRY 


Both polygamy and polyandry were known to the Tamils as well as 
the Sinhalese . The Dharmasastras did not prohibit the practice of poly 
gamy in India but required the husband to settle a special fee upon the 
first wife before he ventured on a second marriage. It is a matter of great 
interest that even in the Kandyan Law a person who wished to marry a 
second time was expected to provide for the wife and children by the 
former marriage. Polygamy was permitted among the Tamils of Jaffna 
who were Hindus ( referred to as pagans ) by the Thesawalamai.22 

Polyandry is a characteristic feature of Sinhalese law during the pre 
British period . Polyandry among brothers was more common than among 
strangers. There are grounds to suppose that fraternal polyandry flour 
ished first then later strangers were permitted . But in Sinhalese law the 
permission of the wife s parents was required if a stranger was to be 
admitted at the husband s request.23 

Polyandry was an institution known to the Tamils who were govern 
ed by the matriarchal system of society . It found wide acceptance among 
the Mukkuwas and the Sinhalese of Ceylon and some of the races from 
Malabar. Polyandry of the fraternal type was known even in Ancient 
India. Even the Aryans appeared to have borrowed this institution from 
the Dravidians. The story of the Panchapandawas having a common wife 
illustrates the prevalence of this institution . 


20 
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P. V. KANE , History of Dharmasastras, Vol. III , pp . 647, 657 --- 659 . 

SIR W. RATTIGAN , Digest of Civil Law for the Panjab, 13th edn . , pp . 450 - 
451 ; S. Roy , Customs and Customary Laws in British India ( 1911 ), p . 477. 
22 Thesawalamai Code I , 18 ; vide also Malabar Marriage Commission Report. 
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DIVORCE 

The customary laws of the Tamils and the Sinhalese were more 
tolerant towards divorce . Among the Vanniyars of Ceylon wide liberty 
to obtain divorce existed.24 Among them wives could even be purchased . 
The Thesawalamai itself provides no ceremonies for divorce and speaks of 
the separation of the property when the husband or wife lives apart and 
contemplates remarriage. Therefore it is assumed , as a matter of course , 
that under the ancient customary laws it was not necessary to get a 
declaration from Court to obtain a divorce.25 Kandyan Law permitted 
divorce by consent . The Mukkuwas did not have regular marriages26 to 
annul the marriage tie . 

The Dharmasastras did not deny the validity of divorce although 
there are certain texts in Manu which expressed a contrary view.27 Since 
the Dharmasastras of medieval times have followed the text of Manu , 
which apparently deny the validity of divorce , it is the general belief that 
Hindu Law knew no such thing as divorce until it was introduced by 
statute . This however is not the correct view says Derret . A careful perus 
al of the text of Manu , Naratha and the legal portions of Kautiliya reveal 
that wide liberty prevailed even in classical times to obtain a divorce . The 
texts show that the Dharmasastras were performing a heavy task in 
attending to the reform of society which believed in the laxity of 
marriage 28 


LEGITIMACY 


The pre - Aryan customary law was far more humane in the treatment 
of illegitimate children than the Dharmasastras and many modern systems 
of law . In the study of customary laws legitimacy and marriage are inter 
connected.28a 

The Dharmasastras in setting out the various forms of marriage 
desired to standardise the minimum requirements of a valid marriage and 
legitimacy. In Ceylon and India where race is seldom pure blooded , one 
could expect various grades of legitimacy and modes of acquisition of 
this status. The Sinhalese and Tamil customary laws , which perhaps 
reflect the pre - Aryan customary law on this topic, placed great emphasis 
on family and caste . It denied legitimacy to the offspring between a 
woman of a higher caste and a man and a child of an incestuous union.286 
Among the Sudras ( considered to be a pre - Aryan community ) an 


24 H. W. TAMBIAH , Laws and Customs of the Tamils of Ceylon , p . 66 . 

25 Thesawalamai Code IV . 1. The Thesawalamai speaks only of separation and 
not of divorce . 

26 H. W. TAMBIAH , Laws and Customs of the Tamils of Ceylon , p . 86 . 

27 Manu , IX , 46 , 101 ; KANE , History of the Dharmasastras, Vol. II , p . 619 , et 
seg . 

28 DERRET, " Origins of the Kandyan Law ” , University of Ceylon Review , Vol . 
XIV , op . cit . , p . 118 . 

28 « Ibid . , p . 116 . 
28b F. A. HAYLEY, Sinhalese Laws and Customs , p . 201 . 
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illegitimate child could inherit half the legitimate brother s share and in 
the absence of such a brother , the whole estate 28c The Dharmasastras 
denied the right of illegitimate children to succeed , but perhaps following 
South Indian customary law relented in the case of a dasi putra28d ( son 
of a concubine ) . The Sinhalese Law allowed the illegitimate child to 
succeed to the acquired property of the father , and to the estate of the 
mother.28€ He could inherit even the father s ancestral property in default 
of other heirs . It gave the illegitimate child the right to be maintained out 
of ancestral property.28f The Dharmasastras were influenced by the cus 
tomary laws on this topic . It allowed an illegitimate child to compete with 
a legitimate child to the mother s inheritance and even granted him the 
right to be maintained out of the ancestral property of the father.288 


ADOPTION 


Mayne says : “ The law of adoption has been even more successfully 
appropriated by the Brahmins, and in this instance they have almost 
succeeded in blotting out all traces of the usage existing previous to their 
own ." ( vide A Treatise on Hindu Law and Usage by Mayne, 8th Edition , 
p . 8 ) . Yet , some traces of Dravidian usages on this topic still linger . The 
Kritima form of adoption in Midhila is very similar to the one which is 
known to the Thesawalamai. The Hindu Law governing Kritima form of 
gifts is again influenced by pre - Aryan customary law . 

Adoption is recognised both in archaic and more mature systems 
of law as an institution to perpetuate a family , where there is a danger of 
extinction of the family . By this device new members could be adopted 
and they were entitled to the same rights as natural children . The adopted 
child becomes the child of the adopting parents and acquires certain rights 
of succession . Adoption is secular and has no religious significance, both 
in the customary law of the Tamils and that of the Sinhalese . 

Similarity of the law of adoption in the Dharmasastras and the 
Thesawalamai and the other customary laws are so unlikely that one may 
find no historical connection . However this appearance is misleading, 
says Derret.29 He says that just as in the field of marriage the Dharma 
sastras attempted to purify and refashion the customary law , so also in 
the realm of adoption , classical jurists took the raw material of the cus 
tomary law and created out of this an institution which was satisfying 
to the religious as well as to the sentimental and acquisitive instincts of 
the docile public. 30 Both in Thesawalamai and in Kandyan Law parents 


28c Ibid . , p . 390 at 391 . 
28d DERRET, " Origins of Kandyan Law ” , University of Ceylon Review , p . 117 . 
28 HAYLEY , Sinhalese Laws and Customs, p . 462 . 
28 € DERRET, " Origins of Kandyan Law ” , University of Ceylon Review , p . 117 

288 DERRET, “ Inheritance through Illegitimates ” , ( 1955 ) 57 , Bombay Law Reports 
Journal , pp . 1 - 22 , 24 - 29 ; more about it vide ibid , pp. 89 to 98 . 

DERRET, “ Origins of Kandyan Law ” , University of Ceylon Review , Vol . 
XIV , 1956 , p . 119 . 

30 lbid . 
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of children could adopt boys as well as girls.31 Here again these customary 
laws differ from the Dharmasastras which require that the adoptive 
parents should be childless . 32 

The Dharmasastras insisted that a woman could never adopt except 
with the permission of the husband.33 But such a requirement was not 
insisted upon by the pre - Aryan customary laws . Both under the Kandyan 
Law and the Thesawalamai , any number of children could be adopted 
but under the Dharmasastras only one could be adopted.34 The Dharma 
sastras also insisted that a child could be adopted only if it had not 
attained the age of majority35 but this requirement is not found in the 
customary laws of the Tamils and Sinhalese . 

The Dharmasastras prevented the eldest son from being adopted .36 
But no such restriction existed either in the Sinhalese or the Tamil 
customary laws. 

The object of adoption under the Dharmasastras was to provide an 
heir who would perform the religious ceremonies at the funeral of the 
adopting parent. The Dharmasastras looked with abhorrence a childless 
person and stated that he does not attain heaven . It is for offering the 
funeral cake that adoption takes place under Dharmasastras . 37 But under 
the customary laws of the Dravidians , the institution of adoption is purely 
secular . It was done to perpetuate the family and also to provide an heir 
to a person or to add to the family . 

Elaborate ceremonies are necessary under the Dharmasastras for 
adopting a person but the customary laws have simple ceremonies which 
were purely secular . The Thesawalamai Code sets out the ceremony of 
adoption as follows : 38 

“ If a man or woman takes another person s child to bring up , and 
both of them or one of them being inclined to bring up such child 
as their heir , they must first ask the consent of their brothers and 
sisters , if there be any , if not , the child s nearest relations who would 
succeed to the inheritance ; and if they consent thereto , saffron water 
must be given to the woman or to the person who institutes such a 
child as the heir , to drink in the presence of the brothers and sisters 
(if there be any — if not their nearest relations who otherwise would 
succeed to the inheritance ). If they consent , saffron water must be 
given to the woman who consents or the person who wishes to 
institute such action or nearest relations and also in the presence of 
witnesses or parents who shall dip their finger in the water as a mark 
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of consent. Though there may be other witnesses , it is the duty of 
barbers and washerman to be present at such ceremony .” 

The adopted child was known as " Manchal neer pillai " . The consent 
of the nearest relation was insisted upon since the adopted child would 
be inheriting the property which otherwise would have devolved on the 
nearest relations. Saffron was always used on such occasions. The use 
of saffron among the Tamils could be traced to mongolian influences. 

The institution of adoption was widely prevalent among the Tamils 
of Ceylon . Thus , the Tamils of the Kattukulampattu had this institution . 
Among them the father and mother adopting a child rubbed a little 
saffron on the child s feet and washed the same and drank the water . The 
heirs of the adopting parents had also to consent . 39 

Adoption was also known among the Colombo Chetties.40 But among 
them it was only allowed if the adopting parents have no children , a rule 
apparently introduced by the Dharmasastras . The adopting son must be 
a relation . Adoption among them is said to have taken place according 
to what has been described as “ heathen custom ” . Unfortunately the 
details of the ceremony are not given in the papers of Alexander John 
stone . Among the Colombo Chetties , the adopted son inherited the 
property of the adopting parents and was obliged to perform the funeral 
rites.41 


SLAVERY 


But slavery among the Dravidians was humane . There was a distinc 
tion between the adimakkal and kudimakkal . Adimakkal were the slaves 
but the kudimakkal were merely servants of the family or the state who 
had to perform certain functions . Among the Dravidians, the slaves were 
treated with kindness and all their needs were provided for by the owner 
of such slaves . Slavery was of course an institution known throughout the 
world . Though it belittles human dignity , yet , it was one of those institu 
tions that was rooted in ancient society . The Tamils along with all other 
races of the world had this institution . But they made it as humane as 
possible. In the customary laws of the Tamils of Ceylon and South India 
we find many humane laws governing slavery. 

Since slavery has now been abolished it does not require any more 
elaboration . 


LAW OF PROPERTY 


JOINT FAMILY SYSTEM 


The joint family of the Dharmasastras was found on the joint family 
system of the Dravidians. The tendency to hold family together is found 
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not only in Slavonian village communities, as it was once thought of , but 
is found in every part of the world . In India such a corporate system was 
universally found , either in the village communities or the simple joint 
family . Referring to the influence of Dravidian usages Mayne says ( vide 
Mayne , 8th Edition , p . 6 ) : 

“ So far from the system owing its origin to Brahminism , or even to 
Aryanism , its most striking instances are found precisely in those 
provinces where the Brahman and Aryan influence was weakest . " 

Mayne adds that the Dravidian usage and the secular aspect is still 
preserved and the village communities are found even now among the 
Dravidian races of South India and in its purest form it is still found 
among the polyandrous castes of Malabar and Canara over whom 
“ Brahminism has never attempted to cast even the hem of its garment. " 
" Next to them , probably ” , says Mayne , “ the strictest survival of the 
undivided family is to be found in northern Ceylon , among the Tamil 
immigrants from South of India ." It is only when the family system 
begins to break up that we can trace the influence of Brahminism , and 
then the break up proceeds in the direct ratio of that influence ( vide 
Mayne , Hindu Law and Usage, 8th Edition , p . 7 ) . Among the polyan 
drous Mukkuwa races of the East of Ceylon , the Joint Family existed in 
its purest form ( vide Britto s Mukkuwa Law ) . 

Three forms of corporate systems of property existed in India ; 
patriarchal family , the joint family and village committee . The first two 
were found throughout India but the last flourished in the Northern 
Hindustan . Its traces could be found in South India , although it is dying 
out ( Mayne s Hindu Law and Usage, 8th Edition , pp . 82 - 84 ) . The 
concept of joint family was again borrowed from the pre - Aryan law . 
Writers on Hindu law evidently wrote when property was already held 
in severalty ( ibid . p . 297 ) . 

Self acquired property did not exist in early Indian society ( ibid . 
p . 313 ) . When the joint family was in existence , there was no room for 
self acquired property since all that a person earned was for the family. 
But as civilization advanced and the family increased , the customary law 
recognised self acquired property and placed it on a different footing 
from ancestral property ( ibid . p . 314 ). Thus , the doctrine of self acquired 
property was first recognised by the pre - Aryan law but the Dharmasastras 
were slow to recognise it . It first applied this doctrine to wealth acquired 
as a result of gifts from relations or friends , and then extended it to other 
earnings. 

Partition of property was unknown to ancient systems. The influence 
of the head of the family and the strong spirit of union among the 
members of the family which was the characteristic of Dravidian family 
life prevented any partition of property ( ibid . p . 317 ) . The early pre 
Aryan law however permitted partition where it was not possible for 
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the co - owners to possess it . The Thesawalamai still retains the concept in 
recognising the right of the son to ask for a separation of property when 
his father or mother remarries. The laws and usages of the Malabars and 
the Carnarese did not allow any partition ( ibid . p . 319 ) . Among the 
Tamils no partition was allowed in early times except with the consent 
of the father . Subsequently partitioning was allowed if the father was old 
or feeble ( vide Sorge s Hindu Law , p . 173 ; Manual of Administration of 
Madras 1.107 ; Thesawalamai Code, I.8 ) . The concept of joint family was 
such that even after the death of the father , the mother became the 
manageress of the joint family and possessed it , unless she decides to 
marry . Mayne suggests that this rule recognised the widow s life interest 
( vide Mayne , Hindu Law and Usage , 8th Edition , p . 321 ) . The right of 
alienation by the father was unlimited in a patriarchal society . But it 
became restricted as the joint family developed . The early texts gave him 
full power but the later texts limited his power ( ibid . p . 324 ). Thus the 
Hindu law of partition is based on the pre - Aryan customary usages . 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF PROPERTY 

As stated earlier the joint family was the unit of society both in a 
patriarchal as well as in a matriarchal pattern of society among the 
Dravidians . A distinction between acquired property and ancestral prop 
erty is naturally found in these systems of customary law prevalent in 
South India and Ceylon . In the Maramakathiam Law , which governed 
the original inhabitants of the Malabars, this distinction is fundamental. 

In the Mukkuwa Law , which is the counterpart of the Malabar Law 
in Ceylon , and which prevailed among the Mukkuwas of the Eastern 
Provinces, a similar distinction is found . It is interesting to note that the 
words used to connote this concept both in the law of Thesawalamai and 
the Mukkuwa Law are identical. In both systems the ancestral property 
is called Mudusam , 24 the acquired property is called Thediatheddam . 

A fundamental division of property in Kandyan Law is also between 
acquired and ancestral property , the latter is described as paraveni, a term 
which was perhaps derived from the Tamil term paraveni , ( UT 600f)). 
When a person gets married he may bring with him his ancestral property 
which he derived from his father or mother . This was his mudusam . 
The wife also may bring separate property given to her by her parents 
which is her dowry . Joint acquisitions from these two properties as 
well as any property acquired during the subsistence of a marriage is 
Thediatheddam or acquired property . 

The Thesawalamai therefore distinguished property as follows : 
mudusam or all hereditary property brought in by the husband or wife ; 
seedanam or dowry brought in at the time of marriage by the wife as 
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her dowry ; Thediatheddam or acquisition of profits accrued by either 
wife or husband . 

These divisions of property only existed among families which are 
organised on the patrilineal or bilineal pattern . In Maramakathian law 
and the Mukkuwa law different usages prevailed . There too the distinc 
tion between Mudusam and Thediatheddam exists . The mudusam 
naturally referred to is the hereditary property of the mother since the 
man had no interest in property. Therefore in the customary laws of the 
Malabars and the Mukkuwas the mudusam was the maternal mudusam 
and the theddam is the property which was acquired during marriage . 

In the matrilineal system of society a regular marriage is seldom 
recognised . Intercourses between sexes was once promiscuous in the 
broader sense of the word . By degrees certain distinctions were intro 
duced . Persons of the same clan or kudi abstained from marrying each 
other . Ascendants and descendants abstained from intercourse or mar 
riage between themselves . Gradually this was extended to the collaterals 
as well , up to the fourth degree, except cross cousins . In this state of so 
ciety at first there was no marriage . Natural prudence would dictate to the 
female the expediency of securing the means of livelihood for herself 
and her future offspring, by requiring her to give to her offspring what 
ever he earned during the period he visited her . When a female died 
everything she left went naturally to her female children . The daughters 
would continue to earn from their lovers in the same manner as their 
mother did and would transmit the theddam or mudusam to their 
daughters . Inheritance through women was in vogue among the Elamites , 
the earliest branch of the Caspians ( Nilakanta Sastri , p . 58 ) . The Elamites 
were Dravidians according to the same scholars . 

In the case of a son it was different. As distant kudis lived in distant 
villages, the male had to migrate from his village in search of women 
and abandon to his sister all that he could not carry away with him . The 
idea of selling or bartering land was unknown in this society . Whether a 
male afterwards returned to his own kudi or died in the kudi to which he 
had migrated is not known . There was no question with respect to his 
theddam or acquired property . In fact he might not have left any theddam 
that he has not disposed of during his lifetime nor would any person 
claim the mudusam which he had left in his own village. 

Since under the Mukkuwa law no child knows his father the mudu 
sam accordingly would go to his sisters , his undoubted relatives and a 
mother makes no bastard . 

In the course of time man in the exercise of superior strength , began 
to terrorise over the woman and her property was placed under the 
brothers and even of her own sons.43 Britto summarises the rules of 
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Mukkuwa succession as follows : 


i . All inheritance is claimed in Mukkuwa Law from the mother ; 
ii . Succession is traced through the mother ; 
ii. Mudusam land is kept out of marital power ; 
iv . The mother s eldest brother is the manager of the kudi which 

forms the family unit ; 
V. The manager is bound to support the mother ; 
vi . Women hold no land ; 
vii . The most valuable movables go to the males ; 
viii . A man s mudusam devolves on his sister , his only undoubted 

relation on the principle that a mother makes no bastard . 
The kudi in Mukkuwa Law and the tarawal in the Maramakathiam 
law are the units of the family. In the course of time , under the Mara 
makathiam Law , it became the practice for parents to dowry a daughter . 
The dowried daughter went out of the family and set up a house of her 
own and she became the supreme ruler of her own family . The house 
holds established in this way are called thaivalli illams . They became a 
separate branch of the original tarawal . It is in this way the concept of 
Seedanam ( சீதணம் ) evolved in Jaffna.44 

In Jaffna where there were two distinct waves of settlements , one 
from the Malabar Coast when Magha , the Great , brought with him the 
" mighty Chera Chiefs ” and settled down in Jaffna, and the later immi 
gration , consisting of the settlers who came from the Eastern Coast of 
South India under the protection of the Aryachakravarties . The earlier 
group brought with them the matriarchal system of society and a system 
of law akin to the Maramakathiam Law and the Mukkuwa Law of the 
Mukkuwas . The later immigrants brought with them a system of law 
based on the partriarchal system . A curious blend therefore took place 
and in the Thesawalamai one finds distinct evidence of Malabar customs 
which existed side by side with customs which are peculiar to a patrilineal 
system of society.45 


SUCCESSION 


A person may bequeath his property by a will or he may die 
intestate , in which event , in the absence of a will , the property will de 
volve according to the rules of intestated succession . The laws of intestate 
succession vary according to the different systems of law applicable . 
Succession therefore is either testate or intestate . Testation is the making 
of wills in the modern sense by which a person is able to bequeath his 
property to specified persons in any way he likes. The will is a secret 
document and takes effect on the death of the testator . Testation , as 
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known to modern law , was unknown in ancient customary law of the 
Tamils as well as among the Sinhalese. 46 

The Dravidian customary law perhaps did not recognise the law of 
testation . The Sinhalese customary law evolved a system of death bed 
donations . If the donor recovered he got back his property . In this way 
he was able to bequeath his property and goods to a person of his choice . 
Childless persons could only donate their lands to their nephews and 
nieces.47 Under the law of Thesawalamai a gift could be revoked . A father 
seldom donated his property to his son unless he was feeble. The dowry 
which was given to the daughter could not however be claimed back . 
On the death of the mother if the father contemplated re -marriage , the 
sons could ask the father to give the mother s property.48 Under the 
earlier law of Thesawalamai daughters succeeded to the mother s prop 
erty and the sons to the father s property . Dowry could only be given 
out of the mother s property and the acquired property , and it was not 
possible for either parent to grant dowry out of the father s property to 
the daughters.49 However, during the Dutch period a modification was 
brought about and it became possible for the father to give a dowry to his 
daughter out of his wife s property . 

The rules of intestate succession as set out by the customary laws 
vary and are intricate both in South India and Ceylon . As stated earlier 
succession among the Tamil and Sinhalese societies are based on matri 
liny , patriliny or biliny . The rules of succession vary according to these 
patterns of family organisations. Rules of succession to males differ 
fundamentally from rules applicable to females . Also there is a distinc 
tion between the rules governing the succession to movables and in 
movables. The rules governing succession to ancestral property and 
acquired property also differ. 

In the partilineal system the relationship is claimed through males 
and in matrilineal system it is claimed through the females . But in some 
of the societies in South India and Ceylon the system is bilineal , i.e. 
descent could be claimed through males as well as through females . 

There is also a distinction between ancestral property mudusam , 
seethanam and thediatheddam or acquired property among the Tamils . 
There is also a distinction between ancestral and acquired property among 
Sinhalese. The rules of succession vary according to the nature and 
character of the property . 

A study of Sinhalese laws is of extreme interest in this connection . 
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Can Sinhalese Kandyan customary law be linked up with a little imagina 
tion , despite the poverty of our sources with the pre - Aryan customary 
laws ? 50 

Pure patriliny was found in Northern India for many centuries . No 
one succeeded to the property on death or retirement unless he was a 
blood relation of the propositus from the male line . The nearest male 
relation excluded the more remote . Pure matriliny existed at least up to 
the 12th century among the Malabars on the Western coast of India . It 
existed in the Eastern coasts of Ceylon up to the turn of the 18th century 
among the Mukkuwas who were alleged to have come from the Mala 
bar . 51 The Mukkuwa Law however has become obsolete in Ceylon as a 
result of statutory enactments.52 

Matrilineal communities existed in various parts of India , e.g. North 
East of India , West Coast of India , etc.53 The matrilineal and patrilineal 
systems of succession are two extremes . 

Derret observes : 54 “ Just as patriliny was slowly modified to accom 
modate the habit of non - Aryan or sub - Aryan communities settled in 
Central India and eventually in Deccan , so matriliny , as we know it , is 
not a pure self - begotten institution , but a specialization of a patrilineally 
biased type of biliny which must have been the characteristic succession 
law in pre - Aryan India . We have a great fragmentary trace of it , with 
which the Kandyan evidence fits perfectly." 

An examination of the fundamental rules governing marriage , minor 
ity , divorce, maintenance and intestate succession reveal traces of some 
of the basic concepts of the ancient pre - Aryan Law which is Dravidian 
Customary law . The Thesawalamai and other customary laws of the 
Tamils of Ceylon also fit into this scheme . 

Among the pre - Aryans nothing was more sacred than immovable 
property . Such lands were kept within a close group consisting of two or 
three patrilineal families . By a system of marriage, without committing 
incest , it was possible to preserve the property within a small group . 

In a patrilineal society , among the blood relations, males were pre 
ferred to females who were married out of the family. The married 
daughters were given a dowry . But in the absence of the son , the daugh 
ters inherited such property . Son s daughters were equally competent 
to succeed as son s sons . Women inherited an absolute estate . 

These rules are clear when one examines the customary laws of the 
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Tamils and Sinhalese of Ceylon . It is no longer disputed that this was the 
position in South India before A.D. 1350.55 

The widow became the owner of her dowry property and gifts made 
by her husband . She has special rights in her husband s ancestral lands . 
If she was destitute or had children she became entitled to half of the 
acquired property. She could inherit her husband s immovable property 
and the movables attached to it , such as slaves, if he dies without issue or 
if he had only daughters married out of the family and dies separate 
from his agnates. 56 

The scheme set out shows the prevalence of joint ownership by sons 
and male issues up to four generations inclusively . The Kandyan Law 
has many traces of this scheme. Thus, Doyly refers to three generations 
in accordance with the Hindu methods of recognition of kindred . In this 
system , the widow , after the death of the husband , so long as she re 
mained unmarried , was allowed to manage the properties of her husband , 
for the benefit of the family . This is true among the Sinhalese so far as 
the acquired property of the husband is concerned and among the Tamils 
regarding both the acquired property as well as the separate property 
of her husband.57 Under the Thesawalamai the moment she is re -married 
or the children become majors , they could demand that the father s 
inherited property and his half of the acquired property be handed over 
to them.58 

The financial independence of the widow was secured by recognising 
the separate estate in her dowry, gifts , and her portion of acquired 
property . Since re -marriage of widows was allowed in pre - Aryan cus 
tomary law , the fear that she would take away the husband s property 
to another family was greatly felt.59 Therefore the Tamil customary laws 
have a rule that the moment she re -marries she had to hand over the 
property of her husband as well as half the acquired property that 
belonged to the husband to his heirs.6 

Among the Sinhalese the diga and binna forms of marriage existed 
side by side ; both forms producing the desired result of keeping the 
property among the male heirs . In the binna form of marriage , the male 
heir is the grandson of the daughter of a person who has no sons . 

Both in Sinhalese and Tamil societies the cross - cousin marriage 
brought about a close connection with the mother s and father s family 
and preserved the ancestral property in the hands of few families. The 
dowry system permitted the female children to form families of their 
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own . But the distintegration of the family was prevented by cross - cousin 
marriages. 

The Dravidian law favoured the dowry system . The Aryans admitted 
the dowry system with great reluctance. The Dharmasastras condemned 
those who sold their daughters. In Aryan law the gift of a virgin , properly 
adorned and decked was in essence adding wealth to the family of the 
bridegroom . Later , perhaps following Dravidian custom , her ornaments 
were regarded as the strid hana and the dowry was a direct payment to a 
husband s family . 61 

The Aryan system admitted with great hesitation the succession of 
females to a man s estate . Relations by marriage were treated as strangers 
unless they were earlier related . But pre -Aryan Law recognised the 
succession of female heirs . 

The pre - Aryan system was class conscious, unlike the Aryan system . 
The Dravidian customary laws did not tolerate intercaste marriages. 
There is nothing more heinous among the Sinhalese and Tamils than for 
a woman to marry a man of a lower status . The Aryans permitted such 
marriages. 

The Aryans learned from the pre - Aryan races the passion for 
ancestral property. The reform of the Dharmasastras, in recognising 
blood relationship as the basis for succession and not the artificial 
system of relationship through agnates , took place in South India.62 
The Mitaksara ( circa A.D. 1125 ) school of Hindu Law was developed in 
India. It reconciled Aryan concepts with South Indian customary law 
by giving greater weight to blood relationships than the artificial agnates 
where relationship is based on the theory of spiritual succession . It 
restricted the father s powers of alienation . Here again Dravidian Law 
reformed the Aryan Law . This change appears to have taken place a 
millenium and a half before Christ . The Sinhalese Law and the Thesa 
walamai, which were hardly influenced by the Dharmasastras, preserve 
many of these features of Dravidian customary law . But in South India 
the Dharmasastras ultimately triumphed . 

Even in the order of preference, Dravidian law reformed the Aryan 
law . Derret says : 63 “ The pre - Aryan inhabitants of the peninsula , whilst 
watchful that ancestral property should not pass to strangers in blood 
and at the same time determined to be just to families connected by 
marriage, from whom their own future descendants would in part come, 
must have allowed property to descend first to descendants, then , ascend 
ing , to parents ( probably , in one system , to both parents, jointly and in 
another system to the mother first, a scheme which did not fail to appeal 
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even to the Aryans in due course ) , then the collaterals of the full blood 
and those of the half blood , then to grand parents in equal shares , 
( excepting ancestral property emanating from a particular side of the 
house , which would return thither ) and then to uncles and aunts and 
their issues. " 

A preference to the mother s brother than to the father s brother is 
understandable since the property would go to a family from which 
marriages could be contracted by the brothers and sisters of the pro 
positus . The traces of this system is found in Sinhalese law and in a 
modified form among the laws of the Tamils of Ceylon.64 Distribution 
between children of different beds was a rule observed in the pre- Aryan 
law and many Aryan communities adapted it . Thus the division of prop 
erty according to wives of a person recommended by the writers of the 
Dharmasastras such as Gautama , Brahaspati and Vaisia.65 

The concept of absolute , and sometimes limited estate , for the wid 
ow in all species of husband s property is a relict of the pre -Aryan 
scheme and is a humane institution.66 This was somewhat modified by 
Aryan notions of a later period which denied to the widow some of her 
rights . 

The recognition of collaterals and their issue for purposes of suc 
cession is a pre - Aryan custom and is more equitable whereas the Aryan 
scheme envisaged a strict patrilineal basis of succession when the nearest 
male succeeded to the exclusion of the deceased s close descendants . 
Both the Sinhalese and the Tamil customary laws still retain the pre 
Aryan rule . 

Representation of collaterals by their issue does not appear in the 
Dharmasastras ,67 because the scheme of succession worked out on a 
strictly patrilineal basis did not envisage any others than the nearest 
male to succeed . The theory that those who can confer spiritual benefit 
by offering the funeral cake should only be regarded as one s heirs seem 
to have dominated the medieval Hindu jurists . The Punjab customary 
laws recognise the representation of deceased brothers and aunts by their 
children.68 Law of succession to females in Kandyan law has strong simi 
larity to the developed Dharmasastra rules governing stridhana than the 
primitive Aryan rules. The law of stridhana in the Dharmasastras was 
developed by the jurists when they came in contact with pre - Aryan cus 
tomary law.69 
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MAINTENANCE 


The Dharmasastras recognised only a limited class entitled to rights 
of maintenance out of the ancestral property.70 But the pre -Aryan law 
was more just . Thus, the Kandyan law gives the destitute diga married 
daughters the right of maintenance out of the father s estate . But the 
Dharmasastras recognised this right only if they had an interest in the 
property . A liberal system of maintenance was recognised by the pre 
Aryan system.71 


THE REVOCABILITY OF DEEDS OF GIFTS AND SALES 

The revocability of deeds of sale under the old Kandyan Law is 
again characteristic of the pre - Aryan society which was reluctant to part 
with immovable property.72 Although there are no materials from other 
sources to establish the frequency of such revocations, some chapters on 
Dharmasastras are well known and residual practices show that in early 
times this custom was in vogue.73 The object of this appears to be to keep 
the property in a few families . The rule in the Thesawalamai is that where 
a husband and wife , who have no children , donate their lands to nephews 
and nieces, the consent of the near relations who would be close relations, 
is necessary.74 

74 This again illustrates the reluctance of pre - Aryan custom 
ary laws to permit immovable properties to go to strangers. In Kandyan 
Law , till legislation intervened , both deeds of sales as well as gifts were 
revocable . It is submitted that in early Thesawalamai , the true form of 
sale of immovable property was by an otti mortgage , which was always 
redeemable . The famous song of Sunderer beginning with the lines : 
“ Vittukolvir ottiyalan virumpi allapadden " shows that otti was in vogue 
among the Tamils during this time . This song is reminiscent of the fact 
that the only form of sale of immovable property during his period was 
otti mortgage which was redeemable. Under the Thesawalamai, a father 
wbo gifted his property to his sons when he was infirm could retract his 
gift if the sons failed to support him ( Thesawalamai Code I. 8 ) . 

Under the Thesawalamai, when a person is adopted the relations 
would have to dip their fingers in saffron water to signify their consent. 
This again shows that the pre -Aryan customary law only countenanced 
close relatives to succeed to the property of a person.75 


70 KANE , History of Dharmasastras, Vol. III , pp . 803 -- 805. Thus there was a 
rule that some relations by marriage are entitled to be maintained ( vide The 
Mitakshara on Yajinavalkya III and the apparently South Indian work , the 
Sukraniti, Madras , 1882 , and translated by Sarkar, Allahabad , 1914 , at III 249 
250 ) . 

71 DERRET, University of Ceylon Review , 1956 , XIV , p . 133 . 

72 HAYLEY, Sinhalese Laws and Customs , p . 300. Vide Thesawalamai Code 
which recognises the principle that a deed of gift by a father to a son can be 
revoked if the son does not maintain him . 
73 DERRET, University of Ceylon Review , 1956 , Vol . XIV , p . 134 . 

Thesawalamai Code, IV . 2 . 
75 Ibid . 
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PRE - EMPTION 


It has been a matter of surmise as to whether pre -emption was 
introduced into South India by the Moghuls or whether it was found in 
the early pre - Aryan customary laws . The better view is that it formed 
part of the pre - Aryan or Dravidian customary laws.76 Pre - emption again 
is a device to keep the immovable property within a closed class . Under 
the early laws of the Thesawalamai , pre - emption was allowed to co 
owners , co - sharers, persons who had an otti mortgage and adjacant land 
owners. Such persons had a right to buy the land or a share of it as the 
case may be , at the market price , in preference to any other person.77 


LAW OF OBLIGATION 


There were few needs in an agricultural and rural society which 
required contractual engagement in the modern sense . Caste relationship 
and the various forms of service tenure , in addition to the rights of blood 
kindred and relationship by marriage determined a man s duties. 

Hire of beasts and pawns were known among the Tamils.78 A pledge 
by mortgage was known among the Sinhalese and Tamils and a variety of 
mortgages was in use among them.79 Loans of money and paddy and 
rates of interest were also known on a basis familiar in India.80 High 
rates of interest were often charged . Under the early law there was no 
limit to the payment of interest . Thus in the Thesa walamai the otti 
mortgage could take the produce of the land in lieu of the interest for 
any length of time.81 But in the case of loan of money a person could not 
recover more than the capital value.82 This perhaps was a reform brought 
about in later times as a result of the impact with other systems of law . 

The liabilities of the heirs and issues in particular , are interesting 
both in the Indian and Ceylon customary law . Among the Sinhalese and 
the Tamils of Ceylon the son had to pay the debts of the father. This 
duty was cast on him whether he received any property or not . But later 
this was modified and he became liable only if he received any property 
from his parents . A similar duty was cast on a son who received a dona 
tion when a father gave property due to old age or ill - health . If the son 
did not maintain him , the father could revoke the gift.8 

Among the Kandyans although written deeds were not in vogue , 
when a person gifted or sold property , usually a gift of a token was 
recognised . This was known as the kattasakiya84 (SL.L.FTLF ). It may 


83 


76 Laws and Customs of the Tamils of Jaffna, p . 285 et seq . 
77 Thesawalamai Code VII . 1 . 
78 Thesawalamai Code VI and IX . 
79 HAYLEY , Sinhalese Laws and Customs, p . 505 . 

80 DERRET, “ Origins of the Laws of the Kandyans " , University of Ceylon Re 
view , 1956 , Vol . XIV , p . 133 . 

81 H. W. TAMBIAH , Laws and Customs of the Tamils of Jaffna, p . 133 . 
82 Ibid . , Thesawalamai Code IX . 4 . 

Thesawalamai Code I. 8 . 
84 RALPH PEIRIS , Sinhalese Social Organisation , pp . 57 , 59 , 148 . 
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be an article , such as a heirloom , or some other article given as a token 
to show that he had gifted his property . The Sinhalese kings often granted 
deeds written on copper sannas . It may be that this form was preserved 
only for the royalty and the ordinary persons had to contend themselves 
with the grant of kattasakiya and other acts of a lesser character. 

As time went on the desirability of having special instruments 
became widely recognised. This appears to have been resorted to much 
earlier in India than in Ceylon . The principle of the kattasakiya was 
perhaps borrowed from India.85 Contracts for succour and assistance are 
more common in Ceylon than in India where the modified joint family 
system remained in full force . Under the Sinhalese laws as well as in the 
Thesawalamai , 86 an aged parent could grant his land as a gift to his son 
on the understanding that the latter gives him succour and assistance . 
If the son failed to perform his obligations the father was entitled to 
revoke the deed of gift. 

In Kandyan law , as well as in Thesawalamai , a wife could become 
the surety of the husband.87 But this was not possible according to the 
Dharmasastras in view of the fact that the latter took the view that the 
husband and wife were one . 

The Kandyan rule that a sale as well as a gift can be rescinded 
reflects the pre - Aryan custom which had a similar rule . These rules were 
intended to preserve the property within a few families. 


LEASES 

The Dravidian landowners leased out lands . The leasehold known 
to the Tamils of Jaffna is set out in the Thesawalamai, 88 which enables 
the landlord to receive in kind one third of the produce from the person 
who cultivates the land . This shows that extensive ownership of land was 
recognised among them.89 In the Malabar the kannam , pattam and 
verumpattan forms of leaseholds show the extensive ownership of lands 
by landowners.90 The land system of Malabar is entirely the product of 
steady and spontaneous growth of customary law unhindered by extra 
neous elements of historical accidents ." 


91 


INHERITANCE 


Thus the crude Aryan law of intestate succession was reformed by 
the pre - Aryan customary laws . “ The case of inheritance is even more 


8.5 


KANE , History of Dharmasastras , Vol . II , p. 855 et seq . 
86 HAYLEY, Sinhalese Laws and Customs, Cap . VIII . 
87 Thesawalamai Code 1. 8 . 
88 Thesawalamai Code IX . 7 . 

89 H. W. TAMBIAH , “ Landlord and Tenant in Ceylon " , Ceylon Law Recorder, 
1940, Colombo , p . XLVII et seq. 

90 Lewis MOORE, Malabar Laws and Customs, Higginbotham and Co. , Madras, 
1905 , 3rd edn . , p. 197 . 

91 T. K. GOPAL PANNIKAR , Malabar and Its Folk , 3rd edn . , pp . 252 , 253 . 
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strongly in favour of the same view ” says Mayne ( vide Mayne , 8th 
Edition , p . 7 ). Mayne says : “ The Dravidian usages recognised blood 
relationship as the basis of inheritance which had an equitable system 
of distribution of property . The doctrine that the heirs are to be placed 
in their direct order of their spiritual merit was announced for the first 
time by Jimuta Vahana , and has been explained by his successors . " 
( Mayne , 8th Edition , p . 8. ) 


CONCLUSION 


A comparison of the Dharmasastras with the customary laws of 
South India and Ceylon shows the existence of pre - Aryan customary 
laws which were in many ways superior to the original Aryan law . The 
modern lawyer is engrossed with statute law , case law and the intricacies 
of the systems of law which are administered in the courts . Customary 
laws are dying out , but they are a treasure house for researchers. Without 
these customary laws the Hindu law in its proper perspective cannot be 
understood and vice versa without a study of the Dharmasastras the 
customary laws of South India and Ceylon will appear to be in the words 
of Tennyson “ Single instances in the wilderness.” The pre - Aryan laws 
also show that structure of Dravidian society . Further research should be 
done to get a more comprehensive picture of the pre - Aryan customary 
law . 

The Mohenjodaro and Harappa finds have also opened up new 
vistas in the study of Dravidian civilization . The Dravidians must have 
had a more complicated legal system during their glorious age . Some 
writers have pictured the Tamil civilization in the 2nd century after 
Christ by the study of the Silappadikaram.92 During the Sangam period 
as well as the medieval periods under the victorious Cholas , the Tamil 
land was an emporium of trade. Rome had extensive trade with South 
India and Ceylon during the Sangam age . There is no doubt that the Jus 
gentium of the Romans was applied in mercantile transactions in early 
times . The Edict of things ( LLOToir ) perhaps dealt with these 
customary laws . All that is left are the traces of a great and equitable 
system of law of the Dravidians ( வழக்கம் ) which could only be 
built up by extensive research . The writer of this article will be amply 
compensated if this article rouses sufficient interest on this topic among 
scholars. 


92 KANAGASABAI, The Tamils One Thousand Eight Hundred Years Ago . 


THE KURAL S CONTRIBUTION TO POLITICAL THOUGHT 

A NEW ANALYSIS OF PORUTPAAL 


V. SUBRAMANIAM 


The middle book of Tiruvalluvar, on polity, has been neglected and 
misinterpreted both in its native Tamil land and abroad . Outside 
Tamilnad , this book of the Kural has received little attention at the hands 
of foreign savants who have been attracted by the ethical resplendence 
of its first book on virtue ( Dharma ) and it has been ignored even by 
foreign political scientists, possibly under the impression that it was a 
rehash of Arthasastra.2 In Tamilnad itself it has received even worse 
treatment : for several recent decades the Tamils have admired the Kural 
essentially as a book of ethics , partly under the influence of Christian 
missionaries, and such admiration was later reinforced by agnostic social 
reformers in hurried search for an edifying non -religious ethic . The 
middle book , when it was studied at all , was interpreted not as a com 
mentary on statecraft but on prudence and worldly success . This inter 
pretation was more or less natural in the context of the rising new middle 
class of South India which was both prudent and success - loving . In 
recent decades , again , some Tamil scholars have picked out and exaggera 
ted every difference of detail between the Kural and the suspect Aryan 
Dharma Sastras to prove the originality and superiority of the Kural. 
As a result of all this , Porutpaal is admired for its dull differences of 
detail from Sanskrit works , rather than for its true contribution of an 


1 From Father Beschi on to Pope , Drew and Lazarus, attention was focussed 
seriously on the first book on virtue or ethics. Albert Schweitzer too in his Indian 
Thought and its Development considers ( pp . 200-205 ) essentially the ethical side 
of The Kural. 

2 BENI PRASAD , Theory of Government in Ancient India , states this explicitly . 
Other works such as GHOSHAL s History of Indian Political Ideas (Calcutta) and 
K. V. RANGASWAMY IYENGAR s Ancient Indian Polity (Madras) imply this by omis 
sion . It is likely that this influenced foreign savants considerably . Thus a popular 
Western anthology of Hindu political thought, The White Umbrella , makes no 
mention of The Kural. 

3 See footnote 1. The missionaries who were keen to convert were naturally 
glad to find a non - religious system of ethics of local origin to work upon . 

4 The Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam for example found valuable allies in 
Buddha and Valluvar in fighting northern religious influences. It is something to 
be thankful about that agnostics and atheists are mellowed down by an ancient 
non - religious ethic in Tamilnad . 

5 For a satirical account of this , see Chapter 1 , T. P. MEENAKSHI SUNDARANAR , 
Valluvar Kanda Nadum Kamamum , Palaniappa Bros., Madras, 1957 . 
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original approach to polity . Against this background , a fresh analysis 
is all the more difficult. 

This paper approaches the task from the standpoint of the social 
historian and political scientist and mainly attempts to investigate the 
following questions. 
( i ) Porutpaal is a manual of advice to the King . Such manuals 

were produced in north India , China , the Turkish and Persian 
Empires and Europe — under broadly similar socio - political 
conditions . How far does Porutpaal resemble such other 

works and where does it differ from them ? 
( ii ) Porutpaal ( like the whole of the Kural ) is a work in the 

broad Hindu tradition . Besides differences of detail which 
exist even among Sanskrit works , where does it really strike 

out an original path ? 
( iii ) From the viewpoint of the political philosopher how good and 

self - consistent a political theory does Tiruvalluvar build up in 

Porutpaal and for which ends — and 
( iv ) what influence , if any , did Porutpaal have on Tamil political 

history and Tamil political thought ? 


MONARCHS AND MANUALS 


The term monarchy covers a rather wide variety of polities and 
includes the constitutional monarchy of Britain , the limited monarchies 
of medieval Europe , the absolutist monarchies of the post -Reformation 
period, the pint - sized monarchies of ancient Greece so well theorized 
upon by Greek philosophers and the monarchies in India , China , Persia 
or Turkey presiding over large empires. Manuals to advise the King 
were not much in vogue under every type of monarchy ; for example in 
limited monarchies of the medieval or modern period they would serve 
little purpose in showing the King his proper place -- and they would be 
considered dangerous if they told him how to enlarge it . They would be 
somewhat superfluous in absolute monarchies should they tell the King 
how to use his nearly unlimited power and royal philosophers would be 
better employed in defending absolute or divine right against bishops and 
Parliaments. They come in useful mainly where the prince s power is 
neither absolute nor precisely limited and where he can enlarge it against 
other groups, chieftains and natural obstacles . Such conditions obtain 
more or less in what Eisenstadt calls bureaucratic empires6 but they are 
not entirely limited to them . Thus Bolingbroke could advise the future 
George III , in a different socio - political atmosphere — only because he 
believed that the powers of the monarch and Parliament were sufficiently 


6S . N. EISENSTADT, The Political Systems of Empires, Free Press of Glencoe , 
1963 , Chapters 1 and 2 . 
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fluid for the former to attempt to enlarge them . But broadly this condi 
tion of fluidity obtains mainly in bureaucratic empires — wherein the 
political systems has to some extent separated itself from the wider 
social systems but not fully --- and the King has a natural urge to push 
forward , in search of " uncommitted ” resources in men and material 
and more power at the expense of other groups such as the nobility and 
gentry . 

The position of these manuals is somewhat anomalous even under 
such conditions . Public advice to one party in the struggle for superiority 
is worse than useless -- as it simply serves to arm its rivals with valuable 
strategic information . How then do they come to be written and pub 
lished at all — against the interests of those whom they are intended to 
serve ? Part of the answer is that they are perhaps published after the 
event , at a later stage in the struggle when the King had already won 
additional resources and support in practice. The author of the 
manual or his predecessors might have played a part in this , the manual 
providing some later literary sanction for the achievement. The confi 
dent tone of some well known manuals suggests that they were just urging 
a successor to follow the path shown by the manual which had shower 
ed success on his predecessor. Secondly , many of them are written in 
such vague suggestive terms as would not give away much to rivals — but 
might be amplified for the proper recipient by the practised teacher . Not 
all manuals however are entirely devoted to arming the prince against all 
and sundry ; many of them , such as the Hindu and Chinese warn him 
about the dire consequences of despoiling some group — affording clear 
proof that the writers were against drastic changes in the status quo . ? 

Manuals in all climes have some features in common . They advise 
the prince on the general psychological bases of success — such as the 
need to understand other men s weaknesses and hide one s own . 

Se 
condly , they go on to explain in some detail how to apply these basic 
lessons to other princes and rival forces and groups in his own kingdom . 
Machiavelli concentrates on the former , Bolingbroke on the latter . 
Thirdly , most of them go into detail about creating and running an ad 
ministration with proper counsellors and aides. This does not figure in 
either Machiavelli s or Bolingbroke s work but constitute a substantial 
portion of all manuals written in the context of bureaucratic empires . 


THE HINDU MANUALS 


Practically all Hindu political writing from Kautilya s Arthasastra 
down to Sukra s Nitisara was in the form of manuals and nowhere else 
has this form enjoyed as long a vogue . We can make a good guess of 
the reasons for this . Political writing till the time of Kautilya was incor 
porated in the general corpus of Srutis , Smritis and Puranas and was very 


7 Most Hindu manuals warn the King against oppressing Brahmins. 
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much in the manual form of advice and injunction but to all and sundry. 
the house -holder, priest , King and Minister . This was indicative of a 
society in which each one , exalted or humble, had his due place , duties 
and rituals . The Kautilyan Arthasastra , concentrating on advice to the 
prince as such , is an important departure - produced by changed condi 
tions . Little kingdoms and republics had given place to the Nanda and 
Maurya empires , to a consequent reorganization of territorial units , the 
rise of groups such as merchant guilds and the need for an elaborate 
bureaucracy. The Maurya Empire began to take on the standard pattern 
of bureaucratic empires with a partial separation of things political 
from things social, differentiated social groups and free resources other 
than land such as mines and salt pans whose produce could be appro 
priated by the King . Thus fluid conditions were brought into existence in 
which the prince could amass semi - personal wealth without depending 
on limited land revenues, further his own policies and interests therewith 
and canvass support among uncommitted social groups . To do all this , he 
had to learn more than his Vedic duties and rituals and more than to keep 
his ‘allotted place , to wit now to be alert , tactful, intelligently selfish 
and well- informed , to run a vast administration , to canvass allies and to 
defeat enemies. Kautilya s manual provides detailed instruction in all 
these regards, perhaps for the first time . 

The practice of writing manuals continued for centuries thereafter , 
because the bureaucratic empire was well established as the prototype of 
successive Hindu kingdoms , large or small and because again the 
writing of manuals was even more ancient than Kautilya s work . There 
was a small but important change , however , in the post - Kautilyan cen 
turies. The gradual and ultimate separation of the political system from 
the social system which was implicit in the Arthasastra was inhibited and 
arrested in the later centuries . Perhaps, the chief reason was the felt 
need of Hindu society to preserve an undifferentiated social and religious 
structure in the face of foreign invasions and penetration . The primacy 
of Artha ( wealth or politics ) over Dharma ( virtue ) and Kama ( love ) 
which Kautilya barely started urging — was reduced to equality in later 
Smritis , and Rajaedharma ( the prince s duty ) became once again an 
integral part of Dhurma for all.8 Hindu political writing thus did not in 
general postulate or encourage the separation and supremacy of the poli 
tical over the social , implicit in manuals of other bureaucratic empires 
and explicit in Machiavelli s and Bolingbroke s work . With this impor 
tant difference the Hindu manuals for the prince had the triple features 


8 Professor K. A. Nilakanta Sastri points out ( Illustrated Weekly of India , 
1962) that Kautilya placed Artha above Dharma and later Smriti writers reversed 
this process . Personally , I feel that even Kautilya was only making a beginning in 
that direction in spite of his trite dicta about Arthasastra being superior to and 
inclusive of other sciences . The later flood of Smriti writing virtually submerged 
his deviant ideas on the subject . In taking this view , I rely on P. V. KANE , 
History of Dharmasastra , Vol . III , and K. V. RANGASWAMY IYENGAR , op . cit. 
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of manuals in other cultures, to wit , practicality , love of detail and re 
petition — all in an exaggerated form . Kautilya s advice is most detailed 
and down to earth not only in regard to learning self - control and choosing 
ministers but in regard to the exact amount of the fine for various minor 
offences. Some of his successors go much further and deal with how 
to compose Sasanas ( King s commands and inscriptions ) and Prasastis 
( King s praises ) and how to cast icons and even go into some atrocious 
observations on aesthetics . Such practical and detailed advice is not 
only repeated century after century but within the same book in several 
places. 

In contrast to the repetitious wealth of detailed practical advice, 
the Hindu manuals did not suffer from any excess of political theory . 
Indeed , of straightforward political philosophy there was only the mini 
mum but some more was secreted in the interstices of practical advice . 
But all told , closely argued philosophy was confined to the origin of King 
ship and Danda and the all - embracing, all - sustaining nature of Dharma . 
Even this was abbreviated considerably in the manuals — and the theory 
of the seven limbs of the state is stated more as a practical fact than as a 
hypothesis to be proved or argued about. The strains of Aristotle , Hob 
bes, Locke and Rousseau are absent , but the Hindu manual writers 
were certainly more effective in their contemporary society that the ‘dis 
possessed " intellectual philosophers of the West. As a dramatic exam 
ple , one can contrast the word for word effectiveness of Kautilya s injunc 
tions on the running of the Maurya Empire with the way Alexander 
ignored Aristotle s advice both about city states and the treatment of 
Asians 


THE TAMIL CONTEXT 

Tiruvalluvar s work is well within the broad Hindu tradition but at 
the same time differs considerably from more orthodox texts . Let us 
look briefly into this dual aspect of his work . 

Even if we ascribe him to the second century before Christ, he could 
not have escaped Aryan or North Indian influences which had already 
commingled inextricably with Tamil culture as attested by Purana 
nuru . There is good reason too to assume that he was a Jain.10 So he 
was doubly exposed — to the general Northern influences in the com 
munity and to the more intensive influence of Jain monks from the North . 
He refers often to a consensus of earlier works to reinforce some of his 
points — and some of these works at least were in Sanskrit or Pali.11 
The general plan of his great work literally follows the Hindu scheme of 


9 I am following Vyapuri Pillai in tracing Aryan influences as early as this. 

10 I am following again the late Vyapuri Pillai in attributing the Jain faith to 
Tiru Valluvar on the basis of internal evidence. However his Jainism was tem 
pered in its austere aspects by a broad Tamil humanism . 

11 T. P. MEENAKSHI SUNDARANAR, op . cit . He refers to Valluvar s phrases such 
as Nulor Thuniphu . 
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life and its objects , Dharma, Artha, Kama ( and Moksha ) . Indeed he is 
not even averse to incorporating a harmless ritual of ancestor - worship 
as part of one s duty or virtue . 12 The plan of each of his three books 
follows the broad ideas of similar Sanskrit works ; the book on Kama 
( love ) deviates most from them --- and the middle book on Artha ( eco 
nomy or polity ) the least. 

Within the broad framework of the three Purusharthas or human 
ends ( excluding Moksha or final release ) Valluvar makes important de 
partures. These amount to more than differences of emphasis or detail 
which are common even among Sanskrit works in the field . His book 
on Kama or love perhaps owes nothing at all to Sanskrit works which 
deal only with sex , as the Aryans had no concept of romantic love.13 In 
dealing with Dharma (duty or virtue ), he follows the broad outline of 
Sanskrit Smritis, elaborating man s duty to his parents, family , progeny , 
the poor the Gods , teachers and so on , but he introduces changes of 
content and detail . Thus Vedic sacrifices are condemned , so are the 
externals of monkery, Brahminhood by birth and religious beggary are 
looked at askance and the preservation of honour is stressed even at the 
risk of life — in contrast to Bhishma s preachings in Mahabharata . A 
similar approach is followed in Porutpaal dealing with the polity . But 
before going on to discuss that in detail , it is worth making a short spe 
culative digression into the general basis of the Original Tamil approach 
to life — within the Hindu framework . 

There is a broad consensus among Indologists that Hinduism 
developed after the age of the Rig Veda -- through a Dravido - Aryan 
synthesis of concepts and Gods. We are not so much concerned with 
this first slow and spontaneous synthesis but rather with 
second unmapped encounter from the 2nd century B.C. to the 6th 
century A.D. of a more or less stabilized Hinduism from the North with 
local Tamil and culture in the South . The Northerners, Brahmins . 
Jains and Buddhists , brought with them two distinct contributions , namely 
organized ritualism and complete philosophies of life and death . The 
Tamil South , still in the heroic age , as portrayed in the two ancient antho 
logies , had two very distinct traits , heroic chivalry and romantic love . 
We do not know how the Northern and Southern pair met and reacted 14 


a 


12 The Kural on Thenpulaththar. 
13 T. P. MEENAKSHI SUNDARANAR , op . cit . , see second part dealing with Kamam . 

14 This is indeed a subject for future research but the available materials are 
scanty . My own picture based on intelligent guesswork is as follows : A heroic 
age society which also cherishes romantic love met with ritualistic religion and 
speculative philosophy under reasonably equal conditions . The Tamils , who were 
holding their own against the Aryans who had exhausted their military propensities 
in the Indo -Gangetic valley , had been subjected to humiliating occupation by the 
Kalappalar (Kanarese ? ) for about two centuries but they ultimately cleared them 
from Tamilnad . Defeat and occupation produced doubts about cultural self 
sufficiency while the final victory over foreign occupants produced self - confidence 
and a climate of cultural rapproachment . 

A heroic ethic stressing personal nobility and social virtues can suffer under 
defeat . Thus the Roman heroic virtues almost went to the wall when the empire 
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but out of this emerged two new and distinctly Tamil contributions, 
namely Bhakti ( or devotion to a personalized God ) and a positive system 
of ethics . The Kural is perhaps among the earlier beneficiaries of the 
reaction . We can see the romantic love of Aghunanuru mellowed and 
merged into the third Purushartha of love in Tiruvalluvar s book on 
Kumu -- bearing no relation to the Sanskritic preoccupation with potency 
and progeny. The Tamil concern with positive ethics finds full expres 
sion in Tiruvalluvar s book on virture — which condemns most Northern 
rituals and ignores other - worldly philosophy . The middle book on 
polity was perhaps less directly affected by the encounter but sufficiently 
to develop its own approach . 


PORUTPAAL AS PART OF HINDU POLITICAL THOUGHT 


There is good reason to presume that Tiruvalluvar flourished after 
Kautilya and was familiar with the Arthasastra and the Sanskrit Srutis 
and Smritis. As a Jain he was probably educated by Jain scholars from 
the North in all these — perhaps from a highly critical Jain viewpoint . 
Apart from a general evidence of familiarity with Sanskrit Smritis ( if 
only by way of refutation ) there is clear evidence in Porutpaal of Vallu 
var s deep scholarship in Arthasastra , even as he begins with a clear 
statement of the Kautilyan seven - limb theory of State ; practically every 
chapter of Porut paul, except the last seventeen , corresponds in broad out 
line to some part or other of Arthusastra and it is in fact impossible to 
understand a few tough and terse couplets without a deep understanding 
of Kautilya s work , as Parimelulakar points out contemptuously to Kalin 
gar in connection with couplet 501. To admit all this and to base 
Valluvar s claim to originality on differences of detail ( several such dif 
ferences can be located ) seems rather pointless . It looks equally absurd 
to overdo his concern for the ethical basis of the State , making him look 
the milksop moralist he was not . If he rails against tyranny , he is 
equally keen to advise the good ruler to use spies , to bide his time with 
the enemy and to punish the wicked . Indeed his claim to originality is 


disintegrated , and were replaced by Christian virtues stressing individual holiness 
and perfection. During the medieval period they were kept apart , the Knights 
practising the first and the monks the second and some syntheses became possi 
ble only after the Reformation . However , European culture could not achieve 
a true synthesis of the heroic and the Christian . In Tamilnad fortunately , Brahmin 
ritual and Jain austerity met a heroic ethic when society was still confident. Hence 
a synthesis was possible -- and the first book of Kural is the peak of the perfected 
synthesis talking crisply of the unparalleled heroism the virtuous. Simultane 
ously the practice of romantic love was being slowly modified by new restrictive 
rituals ( Aiyar Arthana Karanam ) and the advancement of society from hunting 
and part - time cultivation to organized agriculture. But the ideal and concept of 
romantic love was too deeply ingrained to be completely forgotten and took on 
a religious garb in Bhakti or intimate devotion to a personal Lord under the 
inspiration of speculative philosophy . This was not possible in Europe — when 
early Christianity , still Hebraic , stressed the eminence of God above rather 
than his immanence , looked askance at love and permitted marriage as a secondary 
and less holy state . Catholic mysticism developed later, partly as a sublimation 
of sex and partly as a monastic counterpart of the knightly ethic . 
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more firmly based than his blind admirers care to admit on his general 
approach rather than on differences of detail . Like the great Buddha , 
he introduced a new element within the old general framework without 
challenging it fundamentally , and carefully refrained from giving a new 
name15 to his own framework . 


THE KING 


VALLUVAR S NEW APPROACH 

The broad plan of Porutpaal is set out in its first couplet restating 
the seven - limb theory -- by calling six of them , army, people , resources, 
counsel , allies and forts, attributes of the first limb , the King . The rest 
of the book deals with these seven , beginning with the King and ending 
with the people . A lot of material on each of these topics is drawn from 
the Arthasastra and perhaps some Smritis -- though every chapter and 
verse cannot find their exact counterparts in them.16 

It is more instructive to list the large amount of Sanskritic material 
that is ( presumably deliberately ) omitted . The following list , which is 
more illustrative than exhaustive gives us an idea : 17 
I. 

1. Origin of Kingship , 2. right of succession , 3 . 
classification of rulers, Chakravartin to chieftain , 4 . 
classification of conquerors , 5. Dvairajya or dual 
Kingship , 6. Yuvaraja or prince , 7. the King s daily 
routine, 8. details of his education , 9 : the procedure 
of coronation , and 10. safeguards against poisons and 

plots . 
II . COUNSELLORS 1. Classification of Ministers , 2. names and 

duties of high officers of State , 3. their salaries and 
allowances , 4. superintendents of departments and 

their salaries , and 5. the Purohita and his duties . 
III . ADMINISTRATION 1. Sections of the Kingdom , 2. administra 

tion of villages, 3. administration of the capital city , 4 . 
administration of merchant guilds , 5. principles of 
taxation and different kinds of taxes , and 6. State 

monopolies such as salt and mines. 
IV . ARMY 1. Different kinds of armies , 2. the four elements of 

the army, 3. the details of their constitution and ar 
rangement in battle , 4. accepted conventions of war 
fare, 5. classification of Indian weapons and their use , 
6. the various Grihya rites before going to battle and 
7. the interpretation of dreams before battle . 


15 Lord Buddha called his way ancient ( Sanatana ) and Valluvar uses the same 
categories as Kautilya while introducing new ideas . 

16 Most chapters of Porutpaal can be matched with passages in the Arthasastra 
except the last seventeen on the people and the odd Chapter 78 in the Tamil 
heroic Purananuru tradition . 

17 The list was compiled from P. V. KANE , History of Dharma Sastra . Vol . III , 
Chapters 1 - X on Rajadharma , 
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V. DIPLOMACY 1. Classification of allies , 2. the six gunas and the 

four upayas , 3. the famous Mandala theory of Kautil 

ya and 4. the details of disguises for spies . 
VI . OTHER FORMS OF GOVERNMENT Republics , 2. Dvairajya or 

dyarchy , and 3. Sabhas , Samitis and Paura Janapadas . 


These rather large omissions are perhaps made for three reasons, ( a ) 
because they are just details of , ( b ) they are irrelevant to the context of 
Tamilnad and his general scheme or ( c ) they would be somewhat con 
tradictory to , or at least incongruous with , his main thesis . Details of 
administration and of battle would fall under ( a ) , the Mandala theory 
would fall under ( b ) , while subjects like Purohita and Dvairajya would 
come under ( C ) . The omissions on analysis seem to be quite deliberate 
and more important than his few statements directly contradicting Sans 
krit works , and made to give his work a non - polemical, new and internally 
harmonious approach . 

Let us look more closely into his aversion to going into dull details . 
Porutpaal differs from the Arthasastra as well as from other Sanskrit 
works on politics by its high level of generality and abstraction and an 
almost scrupulous avoidance of examples and contemporary details. To 
illustrate this , let us compare its treatment of three typical subjects ( a ) 
cultivation of self - control by the King , ( b ) appointment of Ministers and 
( c ) fortresses — with their treatment in the Arthasastra . Chapter 6 in 
the first book of the Arthasastra deals with restraint of the organs of 
sense and in particular with the shaking off of the aggregate of the six 
enemies, namely , lust , anger, greed , vanity , haughtiness and overjoy. To 
drive home the evils of non - restraint Kautilya devotes more than half the 
chapter to giving twelve examples of those who perished by non - restraint 
and two examples of those who flourished through restraint . Valluvar 
discusses the need for self- restraint too in a chapter titled “ condemning 
one s own faults without contemporary examples, but more construc 
tively and philosophically . Regarding Ministers, Chapter 10 of the first 
book of the Arthasastra gives the following detailed instruction to the 
King about testing the character of his Ministers by offering them temp 
tations : 18 


The King shall dismiss a priest , who when ordered refuses to teach 
Vedas to an outcaste person or to officiate in a sacrificial perfor 
mance ( apparently undertaken by an outcaste person ) . Then the 
dismissed priest shall, through the medium of spies under the guise 
of classmates , instigate each Minister, one after another saying on 
oath “ This King is unrighteous ; well let us set up in his place 
another King who is righteous , or who is born of the same family 
as of this King , or who is kept imprisoned, or a neighbouring King 


18 R. SHAMA SASTRY, Kautilya s Arthasastra , Mysore , 1951 , pp . 15-16 . 
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of his family and of self - sufficiency , or a wild chief, or an upstart - 
this attempt is to the liking of all of us what dost thou think >> 
If any one or all of the Ministers refuse to acquiesce in such a 
measure , he or they shall be considerad pure. 

This is what is called religious allurement. Valluvar compresses all 
this into one couplet ( 501 ) . He discusses later the testing of all colka 
gues and subordinates in two Chapters, 51 and 52 and concludes aptly : 

Choose not anyone without testing, but having chosen , suspect not those 
you have chosen . Endless sorrow follows both choosing without testing 
and suspecting the properly chosen . 

The most interesting example of generalized treatment is Valluvar s 
discussion of fortresses, which is general without omitting anything 
important and useful. According to Professor T. P. Meenakshisundara 
nar , Valluvar deliberately avoids going into details of construction . 
provisioning and deployment of soldiers, since these were bound to 
change with the advancement of engineering and strategic studies 19 He 
is almost alone in adopting such restraint ( to two chapters ) as against 
Arthasastra, Sukraniti, several classical authors in Sanskrit and Tami 
and even Kural commentators of later times — all this in spite of the 
advanced state of fortress engineering in Tamil country , using all the 
devices invented by Archimedes . 

Valluar s mtheod has the advantage of applicability to all times and 
all conditions and of focussing attention on the absolutely relevant. The 
disadvantage is that over - generalising leads to misinterpretation in the 
hands of less discerning readers. Much of Valluvar s advice to Kings 
has been ladled out in recent times with homiletic eloquence to would -be 
business tycoons, politicians and careerists . Secondly , it has invited 
commentaries from many scholars , some of whom have not particularly 
added to its beauty by their elaboration of detail . But Valluvar was 
perhaps looking further than these in the direction of a new trend of 
political theorizing . It would not have done to give up writing manuals 
altogether in those days — but a little more generalization of detailed 
advice into some basic principles might have in course of time led to a 
more fundamental school of political philosophy. Valluvar combined 
two advantages for this pioneering task . It was likely that he was not 
attached to any court and had an amount of intellectual freedom and 
initiative denied to writers in some royal service . Secondly, he was 
attempting a grand new synthesis of virtue, polity and love and could 
see more widely and clearly than mere teachers of statecraft. However, 
the trend he set was not followed . But more of this later . 

Porulpaal follows a more intelligible general arrangement than most 


19 T. P. MEENAKSHI SUNDARANAR , op . cit . p . 39 and also Chapters 11-16 . 
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other Hindu manuals.20 Starting with a re - statement of the seven limbs 
of the state, it deals with them successively in the seven parts into which 
the book is divided . It is well integrated within and blends harmoniously 
with the other two books on virtue and love . Valluvar bases virtue more 
on broad humanism and less on religion or ritual and deals with a life 
enriching love without immersion in sex -technique . In keeping with 
this non - Sanskritic approach , the polity which makes possible the pursuit 
of virtue and love is based on the minimum necessary social coercion 
and the minimum use of violence , cunning and obstinacy on the part of 
those in power . In the same spirit , Valluvar deals mainly with personal 
virtue under Aram and with social virtues such as the nobility of work , 
firmness in adversity, forgiveness, honour and magnanimity under polity . 
Similarly , he deals with true love in the last book and with the dangers 
of infatuation in the middle book . 


HIS GENERAL POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 

Porutpaal, like all other Hindu works on polity , broadly attempts 
to frame a workable scheme of state and society , based on a morally 
controlled monarchy, and differs from them in regard to means rather 
than ends . Hindu political writing in general was based on a realistic 
assessment of contemporary human development . The republics and 
semi- democratic chieftaincies had failed to control internal dissension 
or external aggression and the need was clear of concentrated power to 
bring order. The Arthasastra settled firmly for a strong monarchy sup 
ported by a bureaucracy — and practically all later writing followed this 
line . 

But within this agreed framework there was the perennial problem 
of controlling the King for which Hindu writers offered no institutional 
solution . It was necessary and proper to arm him with Danda ( total 
coercive power of the community ) to fight external aggression and inter 
nal dissension . But to control his abuse of Danda against the people 
themselves, Hindu polity could offer only the concept of Dharma or 
universal law . In theory the King ruled merely as its vice - regent and it 
protected him only so long as he upheld it ( Dharmoh rakshati rakshi 
taha ) But there was no powerful Catholic Church as in medieval 
Europe to place its power and influence behind universal law which 
was interpreted in India by an unorganized Brahmin priesthood . The 
Srutis and Smritis threatened erring monarchs with the direst consequen 
ces here and hereafter and reinforced their warnings with stories about 
the fall of the mightiest , such as Indra and Nahusha . Widespread popu 
lar belief in all this provided a shifting measure of control . But with the 
support of even a section of the priesthood , the King could have very 


20 J. S. Mill s criticism of Manu Smriti s lack of arrangement ( of darting from 
marriage to repentance on to indebtedness back and forth ) applies to many Sanskrit 
works on polity . 
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much his own way ; rarely did he ally himself with a non - priestly group 
against an established priesthood – and more often he was completely 
priest -dominated. 

Valluvar broadly accepts monarchy and the supremacy of Aram ( or 
Dharma ) — and predicts ruin for a tyrant. But his version of Dharma 
is different in two regards ; it is based more on humanism and less on 
ritual with its heavenly reward , the Brahmin occupies a rather minor 
place in society and the Purohita is studiedly omitted in his treatment of 
polity. From one viewpoint, he has removed the one ( not too efficient ) 
check on the King , the law - interpreting priest . Why did he do this and 
what did he put in his place ? Part of the answer is that he was writing 
in a calmer and more equalitarian social climate in South India and was 
less concerned to use the priest as a prop against the King . Secondly , 
he may have thought of the class of cultivators as a corporate checking 
agency . This class had been praised by many Tamil poets as the bul 
wark of society and Valluvar caps their verses with the couplet ( 1033 ) 
that they alone live while others are parasites . They had sanctions such 
as mass emigration to another state and could collectively constitute a 
check on tyranny. 

We have referred to Valluvar s calmer political and social climate . 
This is reflected in his treatment of war and diplomacy in both of which 
he advises great caution . His discussion of a war -- of conquest or 
defence — centres on making small gains or making good small losses . 
This flowed from the more settled condition of South India compared to 
the north . The latter was , before the time of Kautilya in a state of dis 
equilibrium , with a number of kingdoms and tribal republics changing 
their borders frequently . The unification of this vast flat Indo - Gangetic 
plain seemed to Kautilya a natural and desirable ideal . He urges the 
energetic prince to go after it , by deceit and aggression if need be as 
( north ) India was Chakravarti Kshetra , the natural arena for empire . 
In contrast , Tamilnad was divided into the three Kingdoms of Chera , 
Chola and Pandya with stable dynasties , and this arrangement was 
popularly considered as eternal as the sun and the stars - despite inter 
mittent wars and border readjustments. Valluvar s work reflects this 
popular belief in a stable equilibrium and is less interested in conquest 
and empire . 

Porutpaal is perhaps unique among ancient Indian works on polity 
in dealing with the people in thirteen chapters . If there is no reference 
to representative institutions , Sabhas or Samitis , neither is there a studied 
indifference to the people as simply taxable , manipulatable but not dis 
cussible . The Chapters are taken up mostly with social virtues , some 
with their roots in the heroic age and others more prosaic . Thus Vallu 
var s concept of honour ( above life ) , shame ( at unworthy deeds ) and 
firmness in adversity ( dread of beggary ) are drawn from the Purananuru 
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heroic virtues, his praise of forgiveness and magnanimity and his con 
tempt for anti - social behaviour are drawn from the same source and re 
inforced by the need for social cohesion — and his enconiums on the 
cultivator go further to buttress him as the pillar of state and society . 

All the foregoing does not strictly amount to a new political theory . 
Valluvar was well within the Hindu monarchist tradition of political 
writing and the modifications he introduced were important but not an 
immediate challenge to the fundamentals . We have discussed the crucial 
modifications in approach and content , and consider these as more signi 
ficant than listing the open refutations of some North Indian concept. 
Valluvar thus offered a real point of departure for a new school of 
political philosophy. But it was not taken up , to our knowledge, by 
any subsequent writer . He suffered ultimately the same fate as Lord 
Buddha in being absorbed back into the main stream . All Tamil poets 
praised him and his work , some great successors borrowed freely from 
his rich phraseology and imagery but there are no indications of princes 
and potentates being influenced by him . No stone inscription, Prasasti 
or copper plate seems to refer to him and no prince called himself a 
follower of The Kural while many boasted of following the Manu Smriti . 
It was perhaps in this atmosphere that commentators such as Manakku 
davar and Paripperumal read back into his couplets some of the north 
Indian concepts which he studiously avoided . 

Why did this happen ? As the work of a Jain The Kural perhaps 
suffered the same process of slow erosion and absorption in Tamilnad 
as Buddhist philosophy did in the rest of India . Porutpaal in particular 
suffered perhaps more — because Brahmin priests were penetrating South 
Indian royal courts almost simultaneouly with The Kural and they had 
more to offer the King by way of resounding Sanskrit titles , social legiti 
mation and occult sciences . They were evidently no great admirers of 
Porutpaal, partly because of its studied neglect of the Purohita , and they 
had no interest in selling its somewhat deviant ideas about the importance 
of the tiller of the soil and people in general. Long before Sekkilar 
made an official effort to banish Buddhist and Jain classics from the 
curriculum , Porutpaal had suffered polite neglect for several centuries. 
It is sobering to reflect that a promising point of departure shown by a 
great Tamil was never taken up in his own land . 
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The purpose of this paper is to touch in broad outlines the concepts of 
modern law in Thirukkural. 

THIRUKKURAL, the finest product of Tamil culture , is practical 
and pragmatic and is not based on mere idealism . The great author , 
Thiruvalluvar, brings his teachings down to the level of practicality with 
out renouncing the ideal. Herein lies the genius of Thiruvalluvar , and 
this aspect of Thirukkural makes the work unique among the literature 
of the world . 

As the author had intended his teachings to be of practical value 
in the everyday social conduct of an individual , he has laid down his 
precepts in such a way as to tend to the harmonious relationship as 
among the individuals living as members of a growing society . Individ 
ual happiness as fitting with social welfare has been his aim . Harmonising 
the conduct of the individuals to bring about the social welfare appears 
to be the motive force of the doctrines of Valluvar. The ethical order 
enunciated in the first two books of Thirukkural aims at social happiness . 

The relationship of ethics and law is well- known . It is the object 
of both ethics and law to bring about an ordered society , and so both 
the branches of knowledge aim at a system of social control. When the 
social control, namely , the relationship and conduct of individuals 
comprising society , is sought to be achieved by precepts not having the 
force of sanction of a politically organised society , the precepts are termed 
as ethical; when such a sanction seeks to enforce the precepts , they are 
described as legal. All ethical principles are not enforced as law ; so 
also all laws are not based on ethics . Only a few of the ethical precepts 
are enforced as legal injunctions . Thus , law and ethics are circles which 
do not coincide but overlap . 

Generally , ethical doctrines are supposed to be ideals not always 
having due consideration to the practical aspect of the same, whereas 
legal injunctions are considered to be laying the emphasis on what is 
practicable. Rundolph Stammler in The Theory of Justice says “ Law 
presents itself as an external regulation of human conduct ... Ethical 
theory is concerned with the question of the content of a man s own 
will ... ” Thus, it has been said that morality or ethics works from 
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within outwards and it is this internal character which distinguishes it 
from the law . This subjective interpretation of ethics compels the modern 
jurist to disregard morality almost completely . for if morality depends 
on the conscience of each individual , then no general rules , whether 
legal or otherwise , can be based on it . 

It is the genius of Thiruvalluvar that in his moral code , the ethical 
principles are enunciated not as contents of a man s own will or merely 
as a subjective state of mind but as something that is objective , that 
can be tested with reference to its effect on the society . What will be 
the effect on others of a particular conduct of an individual This is the 
question that had been at the back of the mind of the author when he 
had enunciated the moral principles . If a man s conduct is in conformity 
with the happiness of others , then that conduct is moral ; if the effect of 
his conduct is injurious to others , then it is unethical . It is on this basis 
that the great teacher , Thiruvalluvar , has laid down his moral precepts 
in Thirukkural. 

The prime purpose of law is to ensure harmonious conduct of 
individuals who live as members of a society. Social effect is the touch 
stone of the legal principles . The teachings in Thirukkural are tuned 
only to the social effect; and a man s conduct is judged only by one 
standard , namely , whether it tends to harmonious living or not . The 
undercurrent that pervades all the injunctions of good conduct in Thiruk 
kural is the avoidance of harm to others , and not a mere self - satisfaction 
of the individual out of that conduct . 

Roscoe Pound , the great American jurist in attempting to define 
* Justice ( pi ) observes as follows : 


‘ Experience developed by reason and reason tested by experience 
have taught us how to go far toward achieving a practical task 
of enabling men to live together in politically organised communities 
in civilised society with the guidance of a working idea even if that 
working idea is not metaphysically or logically or ethically convin 
cingly ideal. 


Thus , according to Roscoe Pound , experience developed by reason 
and reason tested by experience teach us to distinguish between what 
is in accordance with justice and what is not so . 

Thiruvalluvar also has laid down the principles of justice ( அறம் ) 
as are mainly dictated by " experience developed by reason and reason 
tested by experience , though some of these principles may not be 
‘metaphysically or logically or ethically ideal . We know that most of 
the principles underlying law are not necessarily ethical or logically ideal 
but they are based on “experience developed by reason and reason tested 
by experience . Because of this factor , we find that many basic concepts 
of modern law are embedded in the ethical doctrines of Thirukkural . 

Let us now examine a few of these . 
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WHAT IS TRUTH ? 

What is meant by speaking the truth ? 
Valluvar describes it as " un " , and defines it . 


வாய்மை எனப்படுவது யாதெனின் யாதொன்றும் 
தீமை இலாத சொலல் . 

( 291 ) 
What means the thing called truthfulness ? You ask and we 
inform , 
It is naught else but speaking words without the least of harm . 

( Translation by Sri K. M. Balasubramanian .) 


Thus , according to Valluvar, truthfulness is attained if one s speech is 
such that it causes no wrong of any kind . 

What is the ordinary meaning of the word "truth ? That which is 
in accordance with the fact or reality is explained as truth . Ordinarily . 
it is said that speaking the fact is speaking the truth . But , Valluvar 
does not approve of this definition . He is concerned with the question 
whether what one speaks produces any harm to others . 

The great commentator of Kural , Parimelazhagar, remarks that 
“ speaking the truth as explained in this Kural excludes the notion of 
speaking the fact 

Valluvar does not stop with saying that speaking the truth does 
not consist in speaking the fact . He goes a step further , and says that 
even uttering falsehood is deemed to be truthfulness if it brings good 
without the least blemish of evil . 


பொய்ம்மையும் வாய்மை இடத்த புரைதீர்ந்த 
560T 600 VW : 0106f60r . " 

( 292 ) 
Even a falsehood partakes of the nature of a truth , 
But only if it produced just a harmless good in sooth . 

( Translation by Sri K. M. Balasubramanian . ) 


Parimelazhagar explains that the concept of truthfulness as conceived 
by Valluvar is as follows : 


( i ) Speaking a fact but causing thereby no harm to others ; 
( ii ) Speaking not a fact but thereby causing good to others . 


Valluvar conceives of falsehood as follows: 


( i ) Speaking not a fact but causing thereby no good to anybody : 
( ii ) Speaking a fact but thereby causing harm to others . 

From the above it will be seen that the test to determine the truthful 
ness or otherwise of a man s statement is not whether it is in accordance 
with the fact or not , but whether it causes good or harm to others . 

Thus , it is the effect of a statement that determines its quality and 
and not the literal accuracy of the statement . 

This principle is the basic of modern law also . 
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Deceit and falsehood are wrongs in the eye of the law . A false state 
ment becomes a deceit, that is an actionable tort under law , when in the 
act of making a wilfully false statement a person intends that another 
person shall act relying on it and the person so acting suffers harm in 
consequence . The plaintiff in an action on tort of deceit should prove 
that he acted upon the false statement of the defendant and has sustained 
damage by so doing . Thus , it will be seen that not all falsehoods are 
torts but only those falsehoods resulting in harm to others. If no harm 
or damage had been caused to anybody as a result of a false statement , 
no action lies and legally such a false statement is neither a crime nor 
a tort. That is why when falsehood becomes a tort , it is called 
Injurious Falsehood , thereby showing that not all falsehoods are torts 
but only those falsehoods that cause injury to others . Thus , under the 
law of Torts what is actionable is not a mere statement of falsehood 
but only false statements that cause harm to others . 

So too in criminal law , even if a statement is true it is an offence 
of defamation if such a statement is made with an intention of harming 
the reputation of another person . What the law sees is whether the 
statement was made by the accused intending to harm the reputation of 
another . It is irrelevant whether the statement so made is true or not . 
The only exception to this is when such an imputation is made for the 
public good . The first exception to Section 499 of the Indian Penal 


Code says : 


“ It is not defamation to impute anything which is true concerning 
any person , if it be for the public good that the imputation should 

be made or published .” 
Obviously , if the imputation is made not for any public good it is de 
famation even though the imputation is true . 

Thus , under criminal law , an imputation , even if true , against another 
is an offence of defamation , unless it be for public good . 

From the above it will be clear that , under modern law , a statement 
may constitute a crime or tort not by the mere fact of its falsity but by 
the evil effect, namely , the harm it causes to others . The same principle 
is found in the definition of our so as given by Thiruvalluvar ! 


DOCTRINE OF MENS REA 


The basic principle of criminal law is that before a person is 
punished for an offence, it should be ascertained if he had done the act 
constituting the offence with a guilty intention . A person who cuts away 
the finger of another out of enmity is punished for having caused grievous 
hurt to another , whereas a doctor who amputates a finger of his patient 
is paid for his service . No doubt , the result of both the acts, is the 
loss of a finger to the sufferer but in the one case , the removal of the 
finger was done with the bad intention ( guilty mind ) of causing harm to 
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the victim , whereas in the other it was done with the good intention of 
curing the patient . Thus, it is the bad intention accompanying the 
prohibited act that makes the act a crime. This is known as the doctrine 
of mens rea and this is the basic doctrine of criminal law . 

This principle is expressed by the Latin maxim Actus non facit 
reum , nisi mens sit reu . ( The act alone does not make the doer of it 
guilty, unless it is done with a guilty mind . ) 

Now , let us see , whether Thiruvalluvar who prohibits causing harm 
to others, brings out this ingredient, namely , the mental element that 
constitutes ‘ harm . 


எனைத்தானும் எஞ்ஞான்றும் யார்க்கும் மனத்தானாம் 
LOT(600 ) OGww010 gou ." 

( 317 ) 
“ It is the chief of all virtues not intentionally to do any person evil , 
even in the lowest degree, at any time . ” 

The great author has declared that the mental element is the essence 
of any evil and the word ( LOST ŠGT90 ) intentionally or knowingly 
brings out the essential ingredient of an evil act . 

Thus , the doctrine of mens rea is brought out clearly and unambigu 
ously in the above -mentioned Kural . 


INTENTION AND MOTIVE 

The culpability attached to an act is based only on the intention 
with which it is done and not on the motive with which it is done . 
Motive is different from intention . The immediate intent of a thief is to 
appropriate another person s money , while his ulterior intent ( motive ) 
may be to buy food for his starving mother. The ulterior intent is called 
the motive for the act of theft . 

The motive for an act is not a sufficient test to determine its criminal 
character . Motive may serve as a clue to the intention ; but although 
the motive be pure , the act done under it may be culpable . Purity of 
motive will not purge an act of its criminal character . As observed by 
Salmond , " the law will judge a man by what he does , not by the reasons 
for which he does it ” . 

Thiruvalluvar says that even with such a pure motive as to save a 
starving mother , one shall not do an act that has been forbidden by 
the wise as a crime . 


ஈன்றாள் பசிகாண்பான் ஆயினுஞ் செய்யற்க 
சான்றோர் பழிக்கும் வினை . 

( 656) 
Thus , the great teacher brings out the difference between intention and 
motive . There can be no motive nobler than saving one s starving 
mother . Even with such a noble motive, one should not commit any act 
prohibited or forbidden by the wise . Purity not only in mind but also 
in deed is emphasised by Valluvar . 
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ADMINISTRATION OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE IS THE PREROGATIVE OF THE STATE 

The administration of criminal law is the sole prerogative of the 
State . 

A person having any civil claim against another , has to file a suit 
in a court of law and in such filing of the suit the State does not render 
any assistance to the plaintiff. But, it is the duty of the State to pro 
secute the criminal and see that he is punished in a court of law . It is 
the right and duty of the State to punish the criminal . No individual 
citizen can take law into his hands and attempt to punish an offender. 
One can only complain to the State police officers or to Court regarding 
the commission of any crime; but it is the privileged duty of the State 
to take action against the offender . Thus , the duty of punishing the 
offender is never given to the individual citizens ; but the State alone 
exercises this special right . 

This concept that only the State should have the power to punish 
the criminal is very fundamental to the proper functioning of the State. 

Valluvar has clearly visualised that it is the special duty of the 
King ( State ) to punish the criminal. 

“ குடி புறங் காத்தோம்பிக் குற்றங் கடிதல் 
வடுவன்று வேந்தன் தொழில் . ” 

( 549 ) 
While safeguarding subjects, the king has to punish the criminals ; 
punishing a crime is not a fault in a king ( State ), but a duty. 

Thus , the concept that punishing a crime is to be the special pre 
rogative and duty of the State and none else has been emphasised in the 
Kural . 


OBJECTS AND METHOD OF PUNISHMENT 

The object of punishment of a criminal has been dealt with in great 
detail by the modern jurists of various countries . The main purpose 
of punishment is prevention of crimes. The criminal is punished mainly 
with the object that he and others who are like -minded do not commit 
such offences in future. 

But , the determination of the right measure of punishment is a point 
of great difficulty. The Judge in awarding a suitable punishment to an 
offender has to use his discretion with all care and caution and his 
discretion has to be guided by variety of considerations . The nature of 
the crime, the manner of its commission , the circumstances leading to its 
commission , the age of the offender, the character of the offender these 
are the several considerations that have to be carefully weighed by the 
Judge before he decides about the nature and quantum of punishment. 
A first offender may be let off with an admonition , if the offence is not 
of a grave nature . A habitual offender has to be awarded a deterrent 
punishment as the previous punishments have not had the desired effect 
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on him . A man who has committed a murder under grave and sudden 
provocation is viewed with sympathy, whereas a person who has com 
mitted a deliberate and cold blooded murder is made to pay the extreme 
penalty under the law . Thus, several factors are to be taken into 
consideration in awarding suitable punishments. 

The need to individualise the penalty , and not to let the punishment 
fit the crime but the particular criminal is emphasised by the modern 
jurists. 

Vinogradoff in his Historical Jurisprudence says : 
“ The Judge stands to the criminal in the position of the doctor who 
selects his remedy after diagnosing the disease and the resources 
of the patients organisation ." 

All these aspects of punishment, viz , consideration of the nature 
of the crime , making the punishment to suit the criminal, and the object 
of prevention of such offences are contained in the stanza that deals 
with punishment. 

" தக்காங்கு நாடித் தலைச்செல்லா வண்ணத்தால் 
ஒத்தாங்கு ஒறுப்பது வேந்து . 

( 561 ) 
“ Who fair enquiry doth conduct and who doth give fitting and just 

sentence to prevent offence in future , is a king . " 
Is it not surprising to see that in this couplet the author has condensed 
the whole legal philosophy of punishment ! 

The several sections of the Penal Code lay down the maximum 
punishment that can be awarded for the varied offences. But, the Judge 
does not generally award the maximum sentence in all cases . Considering 
the circumstances of each case , the Judge imposes only a light and 
appropriate punishment , though the maximum provided for that offence 
in the Penal Code may be severe . 

The maximum punishment for theft is three years according to the 
Indian Penal Code . But, the Magistrate does not sentence every pick 
pocket to a term of three years imprisonment. Thus , we see that while 
the law declares firmly the condign punishment that awaits the offender. 
the Judge administers the punishment gently . The rod of punishment 
is raised with all severity but when it is administered it is tempered with 
gentleness and mercy. This is the way in which modern criminology 
functions . Valluvar lays down this principle with all precision and 
perspicuity ! 


கடிதோச்சி மெல்ல எறிக நெடி தாக்கம் 
நீங்காகை வேண்டு பவர் . 


: 


( 562 ) 


“ Let those who want no loss of length of prosperity at all , upraise 
their rod of punishment high but let it gently fall . 
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ACT OF COMMISSION AND ACT OF OMISSION 


When the law prohibits an act , the person who does that act becomes 
liable for punishment . Similarly, when the law enjoins that a particular 
act should be done , and if a person omits to do that act , such omission 
becomes an “ illegal omission ” . This omission also entails penalty , since 
it is not a mere omission to act but an omission to do an act required 
by law to be done and thus , it is an “illegal omission . Thus , not only 
prohibited acts but also illegal omissions become punishable . 

Again , any prohibited act may be done either by a positive act 
or by a passive inaction . A man s duty is to support his child under 
twelve years . When he fails to give food and shelter to the child , he 
fails in his legal duty and becomes liable under law . This failure, this 
inaction , is an illegal omission . A man s legal duty is to repay his debt . 
When he fails to repay the same it is an illegal omission and the law 
compels him to repay the debt . Thus, liability under law arises not 
only on positive acts but also on omissions that are contrary to the 
mandatory injunctions of law . 

So , it is said that , in law , the word act also means illegal omis 
sions . 

Thus , under law , one should not only avoid prohibited acts but 
also desist from illegal omissions . 

Even this aspect of law , is found in a Kural : 
“ செய்தக்க அல்ல செயக்கெடுஞ் செய்தக்க 
செய்யாமை யானுங் கெடும் . 

( 466 ) 
“ Doing a prohibited thing is as harmful as not doing a prescribed 
thing ," is the dictum in Kural. 


ADMINISTERING JUSTICE 

The Judge, in trying a case has , first, to analyse the facts of that 
case . There are always two parties to a litigation and the Judge should 
not show favour to anyone of the parties . He should be impartial in 
weighing the evidence , and impartiality is the hallmark of justice . Then 
the Judge applies the relevant legal principles to the case on hand . 
Finally , he decides the case and pronounces his judgment after deep 
deliberation . All these basic factors in the administration of justice 
are found in the very first Kural in the chapter entitled “ The Right 
Sceptre .” ( CST 60 60 10. ) 

ஓர்ந்து கண்ணோடாது இறைபுரிந்து யார்மாட்டும் 
தேர்ந்து செய்வஃதே முறை . 

( 541 ) 
“ To analyse the facts , to favour no one , to hold the scales even , to 
arrive at a conclusion after deep deliberation is the correct way of 
administering justice." 


>> 


Perhaps in no other ancient work , the duty of a Judge in trying a 
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case has been laid down so succinctly as in this Kural ! 

It is not my intention to draw any conclusion from the above , that 
the administration of justice in the ancient times at Tamil Nad was based 
on the Kural or that the modern law owes it origin to the inspiration 
of Thiruvalluvar. 

But , as has been mentioned in the beginning of this paper , this 
is just an attempt to show in broad outlines how the basic principles 
of modern jurisprudence are embedded in the ancient Tamil classic 
of Thirukkural . 

The more one dives deep into Kural , the more he is convinced 
of Dr. Albert Schweitzer s declaration that “ there hardly exists in the 
literature of the world a collection of maxims in which we find so much 
lofty wisdom .” 


STUDIES IN TIRUKKURAL - CHAPTER 68 
VINAI CEYAL VAKAI – MANNER OF ACTION 


N. BALUSWAMY 


THE AUTHOR 


A great book is born of the brain and heart of its author — he has 
put härmself into its pages — they partake of his life , and are instinct with 
Tois individuality . It is to the man in the book , therefore , that to begin 
with We have to find our way . We have to get to know him as an in 
dividual. To establish personal intercourse with our books in a simple. 
direct . human way , should thus be our primary and constant purpose . 

In the light of the above , a brief biographical account of Tiruvallu 
Var will be very useful to have a clear grasp of his thought- process on the 
many problems of life. Tiruvalluvar , the author of the Tirukkural, be 
longs to Madurai, the earliest capital city of the Pantiya rulers. As his 
Hery mame suggests , he hails from a traditionally noble family called “ Val 
luvakkudj". Valluvars in those days acted as the private secretaries to 
the kings Tiruvalluvar himself is said to have been a private secretary 
to the king. He is , as Coleridge said of Shakespeare , “ myriad -minded " . 
He is a versatile genius. “ The prophets of the world have not empha 
sised the greatness and power of the Moral Law with a greater insistence 
or force : Bhishma or Kautilya, Kamandakā or Ram Das , Vishnu Shar 
man or Machiavelli, or Confucius has no subtler counsel to give on the 
conduct of the State — “ Poor Richard " has no wiser saw for the raising 
up of clever business men ; and Kalidasa or Shakespeare has no deeper 
knowledge of the lovers heart and its varied moods than this parish 
weaver of Mylapore . Such is the universality of mind - of this grand 
seer who was born in the Tamil country , but who belongs to all man 
kind.2 

Tiruvalluvar is the doyen among the Cankam poets. He is the chief 
glory of ancient Tamilakam . He is a revolutionary thinker . Rationa 
lism and objectivity mark his process of thinking. He has minutely ob 
served this world from all angles . He has put before the world a policy 


I WILLIAM HENRY HUDSON , An Introduciion to the Soudy of Literature , p . 15. 

2V . V. S. AIYER , The Kural or the Marims of Tiruvalluvar, preface , pp. 50 
31. Proi. S. S. Bharati has conclusively proved that he hailed from a noble val 
luvar family acting as the king s private secretary , and he had no connection with 
Mylapore. (Vide his Tiruvalluvar, pp . 20-30 , Sentamil Publication .) 
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and a plan surcharged with pragmatism . He has given out a moral code 
for the whole of humanity , irrespective of colour, creed , and community , 
and has set forth the way of good from the world s point of view , un 
biassed by any narrow sectarian prejudices. He refuses to be narrowly 
classified under any particular sect or religious faith ; at the same time he 
is a staunch believer in God ; he abhors all rituals and incongruities . In 
short , he is a man of the world and for the world . He has endorsed and 
enthroned all basic and permanent values underlying all religions. He 
can be safely and unquestionably described as the brain - trust of the whole 
mankind . His views on polity , economy , administration , and diplomacy 
sound most modern of the moderns. The late T. B. Krishnasamy Mu 
daliar , a reputed scholar - educationist has paid the following tribute : 

“ I bow to thee ! Oh , Master of song sublime 
Who foremost in Creation s dawn did sing 
Those songs, that in a changing world still ring 
With wisdom rich and rare ! The tide of Time 
Bears not a richer waftage , than thy rhyme 
Which fills, pervades man s life, encompassing 
It s wide extent like Vishnu s feet , bearing 
Still the unsullied freshness of Earth s prime . 
Thy kurals with the Upanishads stand ! 
The primal glories of our ancient Land 
Pyramids of man s intelligence, 
And monuments of his high moral sense ! 
Relics , should the petty race of man expire , 

Of what did once his noblest acts inspire ! 5 
Tirukkural is Tiruvalluvar s only work . It consists of three divi 
sions namely Morality , Material Prosperity and Affection or Love . It 
contains 133 chapters , each having 10 couplets . It is considered to be 
the Bible of Mankind . The late Prof. M. S. Purnalingam Pillai has ob 
served : “ This triple treatise of Morality , Material Prosperity and Affec 
tion in 133 chapters , each of ten couplets , won immediate applause in 
the author s life - time... Though dead , he yet speaketh . To think 
is to live he , by whom the reality and responsibility of life on earth 
was thought out in all its manifold bearings and aspects , still lives in the 
loving memory of millions . Nineteen centuries have not diminished the 
weight of his authority or the vitality of his utterances . He lives , and 
his fame will increase with the flight of time. ” 6 


3 Kalladam , V. 13 , 11. 20-22 . 
4 M. THILLAINATHA NAVALAR , Tiruvalluvar Camanar Ennum Kolkai Marapu , 


pp . 24-25 . 


5 E. B. PADMANABA MUDALIAR , Tiruvalluvar, Ed . p . 31 . 
6 Critical Studies in Kural, pp. 6-7 . 
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THOUGHT - PATTERN 

Although Tiruvalluvar has touched upon every facet of life s prob 
lems , his pronouncements in respect of the economy of the nation and 
its polity in all — its aspects are very vivid and marked . There are 125 
couplets in Tirukkural that are directly concerned with economics. A 
study of these couplets indicates that Tiruvalluvar visualizes an egali 
tarian society. Living as he did in a capitalistic society , he has not al 
lowed the individual to succumb to avarice and greed. To him , means 
as well as ends should be pure and unquestionable . The trade should , 
under all circumstances , observe the business etiquette and follow ethical 
injunctions . The peasant should be respected by the State and Society, 
because he is the very back -bone . Surplus production alone will give 
a people the necessary self - confidence and self - respect to command the 
other nations . Mother Earth should be exploited to the full . Poverty 
should be wiped out completely from society , for, it verily eats into the 
vitals of man and reduces him to nothing . Begging , though allowed 
under certain conditions and circumstances , is unthinkable to him . The 
rich must realise their responsibilities and obligations, and come forward 
cheerfully to give out their surpluses. The poor should not blame his 
destiny and keep idle without exertion or endeavour. Ceaseless work , 
constant and abiding interest in improving one s own economic position 
are needed . Thus the wide gap between the fortunate few and the half 
starved many should be reduced to the minimum . Tiruvalluvar s plan 
was one of silent and non- violent reconstruction of society on the eco 
nomic front and in the political arena . 

As regards politics many of his ideas happily correspond to those 
of democracy. He speaks very elaborately on the six constituents of 
State , namely , the army , the nation , resources , cabinet , allies and de 
fence . He devotes 250 couplets to speak of the indispensability of the 
ruler and his duties and responsibilities and 320 couplets on the several 
constituents of the State . There are mentioned the salient features re 
garding economy and polity in Tirukkural . 

Apart from man being considered as an economic being , Tiruval 
ļuvar emphasises the spiritual values as well. All material prosperity 
on which he has expatiated , is but a tool to be employed towards the 
realization of the Ultimate and the Absolute in man . Thus , Tiruval 
luvar s man or woman is a rounded personality — a divine spark . 

With this background , an attempt is now made to discuss chapter 
68 in Tirukkural in all its bearings and aspects keeping in view the 
modern lines of criticism . 


VINAI CEYAL VAKAI : TEXT 

Chapter 68 is captioned Vinal Ceyal Vakai or Manner of Action . 
As usual, thre are 10 couplets in this chapter. These 10 couplets are 
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( 
2 
) 


here re - arranged on a more logical and rational basis than the tradi 
tional one accepted by Parimēlalagar , the foremost of all the commenta 
tors of the Tirukkura !. The re - arrangement is made in the following 
sequence :: 
( 1 ) 1. Culcci mutivu tuniveytal attunivu 

Tāļcciyul tarkutal tītu . 
சூழ்ச்சி முடிவு துணிவெய்தல் அத்துணிவு 
தாழ்ச்சியுள் தங்குதல் தீது . 
[ The end of all deliberation is to arrive at a decision ; 

to delay that decision from being implemented is bad . ] 
2. Turkuka Tuikic Ceyarpala Tuikarka 

Tūrkātu Ceyyum vinai . 
தூங்குக தூங்கிச் செயற்பால தூங்கற்க 
தூங்காது செய்யும் வினை 
[ Delay that which can be delayed; Delay not that which 

cannot be delayed . ] 
( 5 ) 3 .3. Porulkaruvi Kālam vinaiyitano țaintum 

Irultira ennic ceyal . 
பொருள் கருவி காலம் வினையிடனோ டைந்தும் 
இருள் தீர எண்ணிச்செயல் . 
[ Resources , equipment, time , project and place these 
must be deeply considered and clearly understood before 

acting . ]] 
( 6 ) 4. Mutivum itaiyūrum murriyān keytum 

Pațupayanum pārttuc ceyal. 
முடிவும் இடையூறும் முற்றியாங் கெய்தும் 
படுபயனும் பார்த்துச் செயல் . 
[ The exertion necessary to complete , the obstacles likely 
to crop up , and the ultimate gain likely to accrue on 
completion these must be carefully gone into before 
actually commencing any project.] 
Ceyviņai ceyvāŋ ceyalmurai avvinai 
Ullarivān Ullam kolai. 
செய்வினை செயவான் செயன்முறை அவ்வினை 
உள்ளறிவான் உள்ளம் கொளல் . 
[ The best way of fruitfully executing a project is first 
to get at the heart of the man who has already gone 
through the mill . ] 


( 
7 
) 


5 
. 


P.I -26 
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( 8 ) 6. Viņaiyal Vinaiyākkik kõtal naņaikavu ! 

Yanaiyāl Yānaiyāt tarru . 
வினையால் வினையாக்கிக் கோடல் நனைகவுள் 
யானையால் யானையாத் தற்று . 
[ To achieve a thing by means of another similar to it is 
like capturing a rutting elephant with the help of another 
of that sort . ] 

.] 
( 3 ) 7. Ollumvay ellam vinainanre Ollakkal 

Cellumvāy nākkic ceyal . 
ஒல்லும்வாய் எல்லாம் வினை நன்றே ஒல்லாக்கால் 
செல்லும்வாய் நோக்கிச் செயல் . 
[ Aggressive action ( war ) , wherever possible , is good ; in 

case of incapability to do so , try other possible means.]] 
( 9) 8. Națţārkku nalla Ceyalin viraintatē 

Ottarai ottik kolal.. 
நட்டார்க்கு நல்ல செயலின் விரைந்ததே 
ஒட்டாரை ஒட்டிக்கொளல் . 
[ Swiftly and surely secure the alliance of the foes of your 

enemy . It is better than do good to your allies . ]) 
( 10 ) 9. Uraiciriyār U ?natunkal añcik kuraiperin 

Kolvar periyarp panintu . 
உறைசிறியார் உள் நடுங்கல் அஞ்சிக் குறைபெறின் 
கொள்வர் பெரியார்ப் பணிந்து . 
[ Rulers of small states, afraid of their forces getting 
frightened , will thankfully accept chances, if any , of re 

conciliation offered by their powerful enemies . ] 
( 4 ) 10 . Vinaipakai Enrirantin eccam ninaiyunkäl 

Tieccam põlat terum . 
வினைபகை என்றிரண்டின் எச்சம் நினையுங்கால் 
தீயெச்சம் போலத் தெறும் . 
[ The remnant of an action and of an enemy , on reflec 
tion , will be as perilous as the remnant of fire .] 


The arrangement of couplets as above and the traditional one ac 
cepted by Parimēlalagar differ from each other considerably . Couplets 
1 and 2 have been retained in the rearrangement as they are in the tradi 
tional one . Couplet 3 has been re - numbered as 7 in the new order . 
Couplet 4 has become 10. Couplets 5 , 6 , 7 , 8 have gone into the new 
series as 3 , 4 , 5 , 6. Couplet 9 has become 8 , and couplet 10 in the tra 
ditional order has gone backwards as 9. This difference can be vividly 


( N.B. 


Numbers in brackets are the traditional serial number of the couplets . ) 
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noted from the following : 


TRADITIONAL 

ORDER 


NEW ORDER 


TRADITIONAL 

ORDER 


NEW ORDER 


Couplet 1 

2 
3 
4 
5 


Couplet 1 

2 
7 
10 
3 


Couplet 6 

7 
8 
9 
10 


Couplet 4 

5 
6 
8 
9 


99 


99 


99 


CHAPTER ANALYSIS 

The above re - arrangement of the couplets in this chapter necessarily 
involves a new analysis of the subject matter. Parimēlalagar, the com 
mentator has clubbed couplets 1 and 2 together under the sub -heading 
“ Manner of Action in General” . ( @ m01 JO0TGUILLTO OUTH 
வகையால் வினை செய்யும் திறம் கூறப்பட்டது ) . Couplet 3 is iso 
lated by him under glory of superiority . Here it must be noted that 
the commentator classifies one s enemies under three categories namely 
the superior , the equal and the inferior . Therefore , he has taken couplet 
3 to mean the glory of superiority . ( இதனால் வலியான் ஒப்பான் மெலி 
யான் என நிலை மூவகைத்தது என்பதும் , அவற்றுள் வலியது சிறப்பும் 
In puull.60T .) Couplet 4 has been construed by him to be indicating 
the method of doing a deed by the superior . ( இதனான் வலியான் செய் 
44 Bpi for puulL5 ). He considered couplets 5 , 6 , and 7 to imply 
as to how the equal will do a deed . ( இவை மூன்று பாட்டானும் ஒப் 
UT 60 OFWyi mi fe quuiLg ). Couplets 8 , 9 and 10 , according 
to him , indicate the way in which the inferior or the weak will perform 
a deed . ( இவை மூன்று பாட்டானும் மெலியான் செய்யும் திறம் 
கூறப்பட்டது . ) 

As against this , the new classification or analysis of the couplets 
subject -wise is as follows : 

In the new order , couplets 1 and 2 indicate , as in the traditional 
sequence , the manner of action in general . Couplets 3 , 4 , 5 , and 6 --- 
these four constitute a single subject - matter falling under the caption 
‘Development (Civil). Couplets 7 , 8 , and 9 constitute another subject 
that can be termed as Defence ( Military) . Couplet 10 indicates as to 
how perfectly and completely a work should be executed or finished and 
sounds a note of warning, too , if it is left unfinished . In other words , 
this chapter can be conveniently and judiciously divided into four sub 
divisions in the form of an essay in the modern sense of the term namely 
‘ The Introduction ( 1 , 2 ) , the body — ( a ) Development ( 3 , 4 , 5 & 6 ) , 
( b) Defence ( 7 , 8 & 9) , and The Conclusion ( 10 ) . These two types of 
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classification may be illustrated as under : 


TRADITIONAL ANALYSIS 


NEW ANALYSIS 


( a ) General Manner of Action : ( a ) General Manner of Action : 
Couplets 1 & 2 . 

Couplets 1 & 2 . 
( b ) The Glory of Superiority : ( b ) Development : 
Couplet 3 . 

Couplets 3 , 4 , 5 & 6 . 
( c ) Superior s Way of Action : ( c ) Defence : 
Couplet 4 . 

Couplets 7 , 8 & 9 . 
( d ) The Equal s Way of Action : ( d ) Complete performance or 
Couplets 5 , 6 & 7 . 

else perilous end : 
( e ) Manner of Action by the 

Couplet 10 . 
Weak : 

Couplets 8 , 9 & 10 . 


The traditional approach to the subject -manner dealt with in this 
chapter is mainly due to the fact Parimelalagar treated the whole chapter 
Vinai Ceyal Vakai in the context of military action on the part of the 
state or ministers . That is to say , has viewed all the ten couplets against 
the background of war . It is due to such an outlook that he has clas 
sified the enemies into the superior in might and main , the equal and 
the weak or the inferior in strength and resources . His interpretation , 
analysis , commentary and logic have been completely based on and bi 
assed towards war and logistics therefore . But the couplets do not lend 
themselves to this view . Apart from war and matters connected with 
it , the chapter refers to other activities which ought to be undertaken by 
the state or council of ministers . For , the state had , as it is now having , 
many things to do to ensure security and prosperity . 


PARIMELALAGAR S COMMENTARY 

Before embarking upon a detailed discussion of the chapter under 
study on modern lines , the writer wishes to probe into the nature of 
Parimělalagar s interpretation and commentary of each one of the coup 
lets . This will give us an idea as to how far he has gone nearer the 
mind of the master- poet Tiruvalluvar . Such an appreciation is essenital 
for any scientific enquiry . Moreover , it will serve as a spring - board for 
the critic to cover further ground in that direction . 

In the case of couplets 1 and 2 , Parimēlalagar s commentary is su 
perb . When Tiruvalluvar says , “ The end of all deliberation is to arrive 
at a decision , the commentator gets at the very spirit of the author and 
easily and nicely brings out the fact that till a decision is taken , delibera 
tions should continue unabated . Once a decision is taken , brook no 


7 Kural , 671. Commentary . 
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delay , says the Kura !. By delay the commentator means postpone 
ment . He also enumerates the consequence thereof. In the first place , 
says the commentator , any postponement entails loss of time which is 
valuable and priceless. Secondly , it will enable the enemy slowly to 
know the secret and nullify the whole project or scheme, and ultimately 
ruin the sponsor. In interpreting the second couplet8 he says that on 
the basis of one s strength or resources and time a decision might be 
taken as to whether or not the execution of a deed or work should be 
delayed . 

In the case of third couplet , 9 he interprets the word vinai ( work or 
deed ) to mean war or aggressive action . The penetrating intellect of 
Parimēlalagar is to be highly praised in this connection . But for his 
sane and contextual meaning , this Kural would , in all probability, have 
been misinterpreted and consequently its essence would have been lost . 
According to him , wherever it is possible and feasible war is the best way 
of solving a problem . If , on the other hand , a person is inherently weak 
and not likely to win , it is better for him to explore other means of a 
chieving his objective. For couplets 5 , 6 , 7 and 8 his interpretation , as 
has already been said , is partial and does not meet the textual require 
ments . A rational and convincing interpretation in keeping with the 
spirit of these kurals is attempted a little later in this study. 

In the interpretation of the ninth couplet10 the term ottār meaning 
foe has been beautifully explained by the commentator . He interprets 
ottār or foe as not one s direct foe , but as one s foes foe . This adds to 
the effectiveness of this Kura !. The modern commentators and critics 
would have missed this invaluable treasure , had he not given it out in 
time . Thus it is to be noted that while Parimēlalagar, the stalwart 
among the classical commentators of the Tirukkural deserves commen 
dation for his unique and thorough- going commentary and vast erudition , 
his interpretation in respect of some Kurals or couplets requires revision 
and re -orientation . This should , in no way , be mistaken for any under 
estimation of his personality . 

Now an analytical exposition of this chapter in the Tirukkural is at 
tempted in accordance with the re -arrangement of the couplets in order 
as has been shown earlier in this study . This new approach to the study 
of the Tirukkural opens new vistas of approach to the great classic . It 
also brings out the universality of this great work in Tamil which is 
easily dateable to the pre - Christian period . The new interpretation of 
all the ten couplets of ‘ Vinai Ceyal Vakai ’ is given as under : 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 

During the days of Tiruvalluvar , monarchy was in vogue . Naturally 


8 Kural , 672 . 
9 Kural, 673 . 
10 Kural, 679. Commentary . 
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he has given the pride of place to the king in administration . The king , 
however , had a council of ministers who were answerable to him . Tiru 
valluvar , therefore, addressed the king and the council of ministers sep 
arately . He has devoted 25 chapters of 10 couplets each to the office of 
the king and his privileges and obligations . Regarding the ministry he 
has written 10 chapters or 100 couplets . The topic of the present study 
" Vinai Ceyal Vakai ( Manner of Action ) is one of these chapters dealing 
with the way in which the ministers should discharge their duties. Here 
it is to be noted that what Tiruvalluvar had said in this regard about 
twenty centuries ago has not become outdated under thoroughly different 
circumstances to - day . All that has been said in the chapter under study 
perfectly suits the requirements of a parliamentary democracy in parti 
cular . In the world to - day there is monarchy ; there is totalitarian re 
gime there is military rule there is guided or basic democracy 
and there is full and popular democracy as in India . Whatever be the 
form of government, Tiruvalluvar s ideas , by and large, are applicable 
to all times and forms. 

‘ Vinai Ceyal Vakai or the Manner of Action comes , as has been 
already said , under the functions of the ministry . The Prime Minister 
who heads the government in a parliamentary democracy is in over - all 
charge of the entire administration of the country . Tiruvalluvar enjoins 
on the head of the government or the ministry a two - fold duty. One is 
the development of the country s economy ; the other is the defence of the 
country from external danger . To ensure economic stability and poli 
tical and territorial integrity the ministry has to plan certain things with 
meticulous care . The chapter under study provides the guide - lines in 
this direction to an efficient working of the ministry . 

In the first place , Tiruvalluvar gives certain general and broad in 
dications in the sphere of day - to - day administration . Deliberation , de 
cision and execution these are the three factors which constitute the 
bedrock of administration . Delay or Postponement defeats the very ob 
ject , says Tiruvalluvar . Therefore , whatever action is decided upon , it 
should be immediately acted on . But before taking a decision , the coun 
cil of ministers should engage itself in deep and long deliberation . Some 
times the nature of the problem might test patience of the ministers and 
need a number of sittings . They should not however , lose heart and 
should strain their nerves towards finding a solution . But there are cer 
tain matters of policy affecting the entire Nation wherein the head of 
the government should not proceed in haste and allow them to wait till 
a more propitious time presents itself . Here postponement might reduce 
the momentary tensions and passions of the people , and later in a calmer 
and saner atmosphere, the decision can be taken . Thus postponement 
or otherwise largely depends upon the nature of the task on hand and 
the proper climate for its execution . 
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DEVELOPMENT 

Development presupposes a state of backwardness in one or more 
spheres of national activities. In any under -developed economy, plan 
ning has a definite role to play . Planned development has to be at 
tempted for proper utilization of the natural and other resources of the 
nation . It is a well- known fact that economic planning is a highly tech 
nical branch in modern economic studies , and it is , like many other con 
cepts , a recent development. It is also clear that there was no Com 
mittee or Commission of economic planning manned by a band of well 
trained economists and other scholars . But there can be no denying the 
fact that the ancient Tamil polity was a highly organized one , and there 
fore , there must have been some thought bestowed on this subject also . 
Tiruvalluvar scrupulously enunciates a code of duties and responsibilities 
which the council of ministers must necessarily follow . Among the 
many qualities and qualifications of a successful minister , the knowledge 
and ability of implementing the projects and programmes of the country 
is much stressed . Tiruvalluvar says , 

‘ Five things should be carefully considered in implementing a 
project, namely , the resources in hand , the machinery or equip 
ment, the time factor , the nature of the project, and the proper 

location for execution. 11 
This couplet reveals an astounding and thought-provoking fact regard 
ing the much - talked of and most important economic activity called 
planning 

In the first place , for any economic planning the resource -position 
is the vital factor to be taken into consideration . Resources may fall 
under two heads , namely , internal resources and external resources . Re 
sources generally mean men and material . So all available resources in 
the country must be tapped and pooled , on the assessment of which alone , 
any project can be wisely planned . Having studied details in this re 
gard , the planner has to attend to the nature and availability of the 
machinery suited for the purpose. Machinery may consist of a number 
of instruments and apparatus to be employed in the process of execution . 
The nature of the project will have to be decided after deep deliberation 
and discussion regarding the resources and machinery . Whether an am 
bitious project, being far beyond the economic resources be worth -under 
taking or not , has to be carefully gone into . The other two factors time 
and place, are also no less important in planning . In fact , place or the 
location of a plant or a project is far more important than all the other 
factors , because the results mostly depend on it . The time factor has 
also to be taken into consideration . How long the project will take to 
yield fruits has to be kept in view , for , if it is unduly spread over a- long 


il Kural , 675 . 
12 Kural, 676 with commentary . 
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period , there is every possibility of things going amiss , ultimately defeat 
ing the very purpose for which it is planned . These views , though an 
cient, are from the experts in the field . This is called in the modern 
parlance of economic planning technical feasibility’.13 

In course of this discussion , Tiruvalluvar gives another important 
and most useful clue and guidance in the matter of planning for national 
development. He employs the simile of using one rutting elephant to 
capture another elephant . This suggests that planners must have the 
wisdom of formulating and drafting a perspective plan capable of yield 
ing a few subsidiary projects in the course of the execution and imple 
mentation of the original project or undertaking . 14 For instance , the 
Indian planning body conceived of a big project at Neyveli, in South 
Arcot District , Madras State and put it through. The original objective 
of this project was to get lignite, and the digging work began . Contrary 
to expectation , very deep digging into the mines became an absolute ne 
cessity . As the digging operation went on , large quantity of water began 
flowing all round , and on the availability of water , the government had 
to further plan for constructing big reservoirs to store the water for pur 
poses of irrigation which is very important for economic prosperity. Be 
sides , as the quantity of lignite increased , it was planned subsequently to 
have a big thermal project, and accordingly a big thermal plant was 
erected to produce electricity . Now it is also planned to use the Ney 
veli lignite along with Salem iron - ore to establish a steel plant in Salem . 
Thus what began as a single -purpose project at the outset has eventually 
become an integrated multi-purpose project costing more than Rs . 90 
crores.15 This is exactly what Tiruvalluvar meant by using a rutting 
elephant to catch another . 


DEFENCE 


So far the concept of economic development has been discussed 
Tiruvalluvar s views on the defence of a country is worthy of careful 
study. According to him development and defence of the nation go to 
gether. Both deserve the equal attention of the administrator. Deve 
lopment is possible only if there is proper defence of the territory ; defence 
gains in importance only when it is followed by the development of a 
nation s economy. In short, development, is the fruit of defence, and 
defence is the root of development . The government of a nation can 
plunge itself in the sphere of economic development in all seriousness , 
only if that nation is not threatened by enemies outside and enjoys per 
fect security from any external aggression. All developmental activities 
on the part of a government will come to a stand - still and receive a rude 


13 Kural, 677 with commentary . 
14 Ibid . , 678 . 
15 The Hindu Survey of Indian Industry , 1960 , Sec . I. p . 9 . 

Ibid ., Sec . II . p . 57 . 
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shock and set-back too in case it is beset with treacherous and intermit 
tent border conflicts or invasion . Therefore, Tiruvalluvar speaks about 
the high diplomacy on the part of a government in dealing with the ene 
mies who cast their evil eyes on it . Here again the views expressed by 
him are astoundingly modern and bespeaks his diplomatic and states 
manlike acumen . In the context of the international situation to - day , a 
good digestion of Tiruvalluvar s ideas on national security and war is 
called for and will prove profitable. 

In one of the Kurals , 16 the author says that wherever it is feasible , 
aggressive action or war ( vinai ) is good , and where it seems doubtful of 
success , other ways to achieve the object must be tried . Throughout the 
long history of nations , war has been a powerful method of solving prob 
lems. However much a nation longs to maintain peace , it sometimes 
becomes impossible to avoid war . ‘ War never , peace ever remains and 
will ever remain a pious wish at best . Philosophy and precept apart 
those who are responsible for the destinies of nations have to be prac 
tically -mined and be prepared for any eventuality . In the case of an 
outbreak of war , one has to employ all skill and diplomacy in bringing 
laurels to the nation and keep its honour untarnished . 

Tiruvalluvar , being a practical statesman , counsels rulers to resort to 
force on enemies, if that is possible , because , according to him , it is force, 
after all , that makes an unreasonable foe submit or surrender . Other 
things being favourable , war is the only effective means to achieve the 
object. This presupposes a superior military power and a favourable 
domestic climate . To substantiate this statement the strategy employed 
by the Government of India on the Portuguese over the Goa issue and on 
the integration of the former Hyderabad State can be cited . Although 
it was only a military action and not a war in the conventional sense of 
the term , it was a resort to force . This is not in any way wrong , be 
cause in the absence of such action the very existence of the Indian Union 
would have been threatened . Tiruvalluvar perfectly okays it . 

If , on the other hand , the enemy seems to be more powerful and 
capable of humiliating the nation , then means other than use of force 
should be explored. The other methods are a pious appeal to the war 
ring nation or negotiation , or conciliation with it . In any negotiated 
settlement between nations the respective heads of government have to 
take into consideration their fighting potential . If it is less than that 
of the enemy, then the weak nation will do well to resort to peaceful 
means to protect itself from devastation and destruction . 

A nation , like individuals , has to make friends with other nations , 
both big and small.17 It becomes all the more necessary in the case of 
neighbouring countries , for a nation cannot afford to be at logger - heads 
with other States perpetually. So a good - neighbourly foreign policy is 


16 Kural, 673 with commentary . 
17 Kural, 679 . 
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a prerequisite for a nation s internal economic progress and prosperity . 

When once a country has made friends with other countries , it is 
very essential to maintain that friendship and nurse it . Usually the 
friendship between nations is expressed in terms of aids in kind as well 
as in money . If a friendly country suffers , it is helped by its allies. 
This sort of nursing the friends and allies is an important ingredient in 
the diplomatic character of a State . This fact is stressed by Tiruvalluvar 
adequately . But more important , he says , than keeping the friendly na 
tions in good humour , is that a country should skilfully separate the ally 
of its enemy and befriend it . This requires masterly handling of the 
situation . It should be done so quickly and in such a smooth manner 
that his foe does not have any chance of knowing what is going to happen 
to his relationship with his ally . So , great care and attention have to 
be bestowed on this very important matter in the affairs of a state.is 

Then Tiruvalluvar gives a piece of advice to the weak nations in the 
face of a conflict or a war . It is tinged with practicality . Supposing in 
an encounter or military engagement between two states , the weaker one 
suffers a set - back and sees no chance of engaging it militarily , then the 
best course of action on the part of that state is to wait for an early op 
portunity for a truce or cease - fire, and thus save itself from total an 
nihilation . This must be done without showing any sign of weakness to 
the world outside . Tiruvalluvar recommends such a course of action on 
the part of a weak state , because in his opinion that is the only way of 
saving the precious lives of the people and the sovereignty of the state 
too . If any remote and slightest opportunity presents itself , the weaker 
state should seize it and make use of it to the best of its national interests . 
How modern and practical it looks ! 19 

Finally , Tiruvalluvar says that whether it is in the field of develop 
ment or on the war front , one should not leave the task on hand 
unfinished . Any remnant of either will spell ruin ultimately.20 So a 
thorough execution is called for . If a project or a developmental scheme 
is discontinued or allowed to languish , then the benefits expected of it at 
its commencement will not accrue . Not only that . All the money and 
energy expended on it so far will go to waste . In the case of war or 
conflict, a thorough - going operation should be undertaken as , otherwise , 
it will enable the enemy to know the secrets and he will be gaining time 
to replenish his arsenal and to renew the fight with much greater pre 
paredness and intensity later. So the State should see to it that what 
ever undertaking it plunges in must be carried through to the finish . 
Perfection and completion will serve as the sheet - anchor of any state 
policy . 


18 Kural , with commentary . 
19 Kural , 680 . 
20 Ibid . , 674 . 
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So far , a critical and a new approach has been made to the study 
of the Tirukkural with particular reference to Vinai Ceyal Vakai or 
* Manner of Action . The following salient points have been stressed and 
brought to light on modern lines . 

1 . Rulers should deliberate upon all important state affairs suf 
ficiently long , and take decisions . Once decision has been taken , it 
should not be put into cold storage . 

2 . A judicious approach is necessary to determine as to which 
should be done immediately and which can afford to wait in point of 
priority. 

3. Development and Defence are like the two eyes of a person , 
and therefore neither should lag behind . They are inseparable twins in 
the scheme of national affairs, 

4 . Careful planning in the economic front and diplomatic ability , 
combined with tact and resourcefulness , are the two requisites for na 
tional well- being. 

5. A Touch -and - Leave policy on the part of a State will spell 
disaster to the people . Therefore, a sense of thoroughness or complete 
ness should prevail in all State undertakings. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF VALLUVAR 


G. VENKATACHALAM 


About 2,000 years ago , there appeared in Tamil Nad a moral philo 
sophy in a new form and this was attributed to a man called Valluvar 
whom we know very little about . His flesh has perished and , as it were , 
his spirit endures . 

His maxims have come down to us , we believe , intact . They speak 
about Righteousness , Wealth and Love . Valluvar is great not so much 
because he has a good deal of fine things to say about Wealth and Love 
as because he has thrown a lustrous light on Righteousness . It may be 
possible for us to prove that this teaching is not only quite new in form 
and approach but also unparalleled in substance and ideal . Since it is 
not of immediate concern to us , we shall not deal with Wealth and Love 
here but shall confine ourselves only to Righteousness . 

The form Valluvar chose to cradle his thought is the briefest of all 
forms of verse available in the world of Tamil poetical literature . No 
one poet either before him or after him ventured to employ this short 
verse as his medium of expression . The choosing of this brief form 
of verse speaks at once to the author s profundity of scholarship and 
mastery over words. The brevity of the form has compelled the author 
to be careful in employing words pregnant with sense and not to delight 
in glamorous niceties and subtleties of language. As a result his maxims 
are concise and to the point . The language employed 

simple and 
direct; lucid and powerful ; unadorned and unequivocal. The figures of 
speech are employed here and there for purposes of illustration and not 
of embellishment. 

His approach is unique and unlike many a teaching that appeared 
before and after him . For against the background of elaborate religious 
rituals of the Sangam Civilisation , this new teaching ignored , not merely 
all the divinities and all fear of them and all auguries and belief of them , 
but also all religious institutions and the necessity for them . This teach 
ing has no peg of a deity or god in particular to hang on . It stands 
absolutely by itself. If it ever refers to any god or goddess, it is no 
more than our referring to Jupiter or Juno in modern times . In this 
system of philisophy , there is no advocacy of faith in any deity ; nor 
accordance of approval of any pattern of cult in particular. Without 
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taking recourse to any intermediate media , it reaches the heart and the 
mind of man ; the only presumption , if any this philosophy can be 
accused of , is that in Man the sense of discernment and justice is 
unshakeably enthroned . 
Refer : கெடுவல்யான் என்ப தறிகதன் நெஞ்சம் 
நடுவொரீஇ யல்ல செயின் . 

( 116 ) 
( When thy heart swerveth from the right and turneth to evil , know 
Ye that thy destruction is near at hand . ) 
தன்னெஞ் சறிவது பொய்யற்க் பொய்த்தபின் 
தன்னெஞ்சே தன்னைச் சுடும் . 

( 293 ) 
( Hold forth not as truth what thou knowest as false : for thy own 
conscience will burn thee when thou hast lied . ) 

This philosophy is very peculiar in this : it does not care to offer 
proofs for the validity of its teachings . It does not seek confirmation 
or collaboration in copious quotations from various scriptures. It 
simply - but of course modestly -- asserts itself with authority that its 
observations are the direct outcome of a rich experience and deep 
thinking . 
Refer ; யாமெய்யாக் கண்டவற்றுள் இல்லை எனைத்தொன்றும் 
வாய்மையின் நல்ல பிற . 

( 300 ) 
( Many things have I seen in this world : but of all these things that 
I have seen , there is nothing that is higher than truth . ) 
பெறுமவற்றுள் யாமறிவ தில்லை யறிவறிந்த 
மக்கட்பே றல்ல பிற . 

( 61 ) 
( We know not any blessing greater than that of begetting children 
that are endowed with understanding . ) 
அறத்திற்கே யன்புசார் பென்ப அறியார் 
மறத்திற்கும் அஃதே துணை . 

( 76 ) 
( Fools are they who say that love is for the righteous alone : for 
even against the evil -minded , love is the only ally for a man .) 

No supernatural support is claimed ; nor any divine authority is 
named . Its communion with the truth is its authenticity . 
Refer : இன்சொல் இனிதீன்றல் காண்பன் எவன்கொலோ 
வன்சொல் வழங்கு வது . 

( 99 ) 
( How doth a man continue to use violent words, even after he hath 
felt the pleasure that kind words give .) 


இனிய உளவாக இன்னாத கூறல் 
கனியிருப்பக் காய்கவர்ந் தற்று . 

( 100 ) 
( Behold the man who useth hard words when sweet ones serve : he 
preferreth the unripe fruit to the ripe . ) 
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It is easy to observe the remarkable dissimilarity this philosophy 
bears to other teachings . It does not hold out threats of punishments for 
non - fulfilment; nor plays up enticements of rewards for fulfilment. If 
a reference is made to hell, then it is like our referring to the river of 
styx . The heaven and its pleasures may be mentioned , but it is done 
with the purpose of underlining the importance of the point in question. 
In short , stress is laid through the medium of the popular language and 
the belief of the age. 

This philosophy wants man to stick to its precepts for their intrin 
sic value and not for any reward . For example , to give alms is right. 
If it is right , Valluvar argues , then it should be right even if it does 
not vouchsafe the reward of heaven in return . Hence the maxim : 


நல்லாறு எனினும் கொளல்தீது மேலுலகம் 
இல்லெனினும் ஈதலே நன்று . 

( 222 ) 
( Though it lead unto heaven , receiving is bad ; and though heaven 
should be denied to the giver, even then the giving of alms would 
be the highest virtue .) 
நன்றே தரினும் நடுவிகந்தாம் ஆக்கத்தை 
அன்றே ஒழிய விடல் .. 

( 113 ) 
( Though nought but profit comes of it , touch not the wealth that 
cometh by deviating from the right . ) 

Now and then it is possible to come across a case by which it might 
be proved that by strictly living up to a particular principle or precept, 
one had fallen into poverty and misery . But Valluvar defends , saying 
that in the eyes of the great, such a fall does not prove anything and 
such a set - back in life will not be treated as disgrace . 
Refer : கெடுவாக வையா துலகம் நடுவாக 
நன்றிக்கண் தங்கியான் தாழ்வு . 

( 117 ) 
( The world looketh not down on the poverty of the upright and 
virtuous man . ) 

Thus this philosophy does not advocate adoption of a principle on 
the basis of wordly success but on the principle ‘ Principle for principle s 
sake 


Refer : இன்னாசெய் தார்க்கும் இனியவே செய்யாக்கால் 
6T SOT GOT UWjGCST FT604 . 

( 987 ) 
( Where is the superiority of the worthy man if he doth not do good 
even unto those that work him injury ? ) 

In short , Valluvar s teaching rests firmly on principles and precepts 
only ; it does not think about consequences in terms of loss or gain , 
prosperity or poverty . It does not know compromise. 
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The conception of Righteousness , according to this philosophy is 
purity of heart , that is , the inward perfection of man . “ Be pure in heart ; 
all righteousness is contained in this one commandment; all other things 
are nought but empty display ; [ மனத்துக்கண் மாசிலனாதல் அனைத் 
s poor 50 BT - 90- (34 ) ] Valluvar asserts that there is no greater 
good than righteousness ; [ 919 shu qua ( 32 ) ] and 
blessedness lies only in Righteousness ( அறத்தான் வருவதே இன்பம் 
( 39 ) ] that is , in purity of heart . According to this philosophy , this in 
ward perfection is an unattainable ideal . Hence the commandment : 


ஒல்லும் வகையான் அறவினை ஓவாதே 
செல்லும் வாய் எல்லாம் செயல் . 

( 33 ) 
( Be thou unremitting in the doing of good deeds ; do them with all 
thy might and by every means . ) 

A correct evaluation of this important commandment will evidently 
lead to the conclusion that Man s blessedness depends not on degree of 
perfection attained but solely on the unceasing progress towards inward 
perfection. Every act of righteousness is a forward movement towards 
perfection and Man s blessedness lies in this movement or progress he 
makes towards perfection . Continuous, unceasing march towards per 
fection is enjoined on man to secure continuous happiness . If a man 
starts on a journey towards infinity , then at any stage of his journey 
the distance already covered is nothing or insignificant when compared 
with the infinite distance he has yet to cover . So also every condition , 
according to this teaching is merely a stage on the path towards the 
unattainable ideal of inward perfection and is , therefore , of insignificance 
in itself . Consequently a break at any stage in the pilgrimage towards 
perfection is a disruption of blessedness . Hence the final commandment 
in the Chapter on the Glorification of Righteousness . 

செயற்பால தோரும் அறனே ஒருவற்கு 
உயற்பால தோரும் பழி .. 

( 40 ) 
( That action alone is worth doing , which is based on righteousness : 
and all action must be shunned which will subject thee to the 
reproof of the wise . ) 

Valluvar recognises two stages in the progress or the onward march 
or the evolution of humanity in its universal aspect , viz . Illaram ( quu 
றம் ) and Thuravaram ( துறவறம் ) . 

Since we differ from the traditional interpretation given about these 
words , let us discuss this point in some detail : 

The traditional way of expounding Dharma is as follows : - The 
people are divided into four groups , viz . Brahmin , Kshatria , Vysaya 
and Sudra . Each group has got its own Dharma to observe . 
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The Dharma is to be observed in four stages , viz . Brahmacharya, 
Grahasta, Vanaprasta and Sanniyasa . This has been the traditional 
view of dharma . It may be pointed out that this is only the Aryan 
concept of dharma. But for all intents and purposes, this concept of 
dharma has been accepted by the Tamil people . And it has been the 
prevalent view in Tamil Nad . But Valluvar held totally different view 
of “ Aram ” . Even those who accepted it could not understand its full 
significance, since it was opposed to their previous ideas . They some 
how gave a skilful interpretation regarding Valluvar s concept of Aram 
and his mode of treatment in his book . Valluvar has not accepted the 
division of men into four groups and the consequent allocations of dhar 
ma to each group . Parimelalagar, the famous commentator on Kural , 
refers to this point in the preface in an oblique manner and seems to 
suggest that Valluvar is quite agreeable to the concept of Chaturvarna 
and Chaturdharma and that he has in the main given such aspects of 
Dharma common to the Chaturvarna, leaving out such facts that belong 
to each Varna in a special manner . I hold that this is wrong ; I challenge 
this conclusion . 

Further , the commentator maintains in a similar manner that 
Valluvar has accepted the concept of Chaturasraman even though he 
speaks explicitly about only two stages , viz . Illaram and Thuravaram . 

All these confusion , contradictions and distortion arise , I believe , 
out of the fact the Parmelalagar was not able to get out of the grip of the 
traditional concepts and their interpretations . He took it for granted 
that Valluvar expressed the same view that had been gaining ground in 
Tamil Nad . So it is no wonder that a mind so full of such a bias , however 
sharp it might be, failed to catch the significance of the new teaching. 
Many revolutionary poets and prophets had been misunderstood , mis 
interpreted and mis - represented by the commentators who were too weak 
to shake off the traditional mantle . The world has witnessed many a 
tragedy of sacrifice of new thought at the altar of tradition and custom . 

Hence it is but fair and necessary to represent the views of Valluvar 
on these subjects and then draw conclusions upon them . 

Valluvar is of the view that a wedded life does not mean the ex 
clusive happiness of husband and wife . It is true that a household is a 
veritable haven for a man and his wife to enjoy the fruit of their mutual 
love in the form of family happiness . But Valluvar lays stress on the 
fact that apart from the conjugal happiness , Society has got another 
interest in their wedlock . If marriage is to remain merely an affair of 
two individuals involving their joy or sorrow as the case may be , then 
Society will not care to bother itself with the business of marriage . 
Marriage is essentially a social affair ; and the Society stands benefitted 
by it . Valluvar recognises that fact that the craving for the joy of 
senses is the primary cause for the get - together of a happy pair and they 
do not entertain any other motive and much less any idea of service to 
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humanity . But Society sees the light , the kindly light of love ignited 
by the union of the hearts and fans it into a big beam so that the rays 
may spread far and wide . Valluvar sums up the two fold aspects of 
Illaram in his own inimitable way as follows : 


அன்பும் அறனும் உடைத்தாயின் இல்வாழ்க்கை 
பண்பும் பயனும் அது . 

( 45 ) 
( Mutual love is the pervading spirit of a home while service to 
humanity is the fruit of married life .) 

Since it is absolutely necessary for the householder to become a 
useful member of the Society, he must needs have his house well set 
in order . Valluvar therefore , begins the First Book with his observations 
about the wedded life ( இல்வாழ்க்கை ) the worth of Life Partner , Chil 
dren and affection . 

Valluvar contends that the family is the pivot of the social life . 
That it is the prop for the rest of the Society can be obviously seen from 
the following observations : 


இல்வாழ்வான் என்பான் இயல்புடைய மூவர்க்கும் 
நல்லாற்றின் நின்ற துணை . 

( 41 ) 
( The householder is the mainstay of the virtuous three .) 
துறந்தார்க்கும் துவ்வாதவர்க்கும் இறந்தார்க்கும் 
இல்வாழ்வான் என்பான் துனை . 

( 42 ) 
( The householder is the mainstay of the ascetics , the needy and the 
dead . ) 


தென்புலத்தார் நெய்வம் விருந்தொக்கல் தானென்றாங்கு 
ஐம்புலத்தாறு ஓம்பல் தலை . 

( 43 ) 
( Five are the duties of the householder, namely , the offering of 
oblations to the dead , the performance of sacrifices to the Gods , 
the doing of hospitality , the rendering of help to relatives and the 
looking after one s own self . ) 
பழியஞ்சிப் பாத்தூண் உடைத்தாயின் இல்வாழ்க்கை 
வழியெஞ்சல் எஞ்ஞான்றும் இல் . 

( 44 ) 
( Behold the man who feareth the reproof of the wise and doth 
charity before eating his meal: his seed decayeth never . ) 

It can be verily said about a householder that if he performs con 
scientiously the social duties expected of him , he , to be sure , will be 
looked upon as Lord Protector of this world . 

வையத்துள் வாழ்வாங்கு வாழ்பவன் வானுறையும் 
தெய்வத்துள் வைக்கப் படும் . 

( 50 ) 
( The householder who liveth as he ought to live , will be looked upon 
as a God among men . ) 


P.1-27 
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Valluvar declares that a virtuous wife is an absolute necessity for 
a family to discharge its obligations to the Society . Fidelity is the main 
spring of life ; its absence leaves the home a desert. 

இல்லதென் இல்லவள் மாண்பானால் உள்ளதென் 
இல்லவள் மாணாக் கடை . 

( 53 ) 
( Where is indigence if the Wife is worthy ? And where is wealth 
if worth is not in her ? ) 

Further it is the duty of the wife to stand the family on its own legs 
by her wise management of the household . These are the preliminary 
requisities for a household to gain internal strength for the successful 
discharge of its duties to the Society. 

Even for such a successful family, there lies ahead a pitfall. The 
young couple may get caught in the cobweb of the pleasures of sex life 
and consequently lose sight of the goal of the married life . With the 
passage of time , their life will lose its bearings and purpose and finally 
get stuck in the slime of self -centred pleasures. Valluvar believes that 
children would help us to tide over this danger. A child , as it were , 
leads the grown - up parents into the beautiful domain of love and greater 
love untarnished by lust . Hence the birth of a child is treated as a 
blessing that breaks down the shackles of sex and help the parents to 
transcend and reach higher phases of love : Refer : 


மங்கலம் என்ப மனைமாட்சி மற்றதன் 
நன்கலம் நன்மக்கட் பேறு . 

(60 ) 
( The chiefest blessing is an honourable home : And its crowning 
glory is worthy offspring .) 

The love and affection thus enlarged serve as cementing force for 
intercourse with the outside world : Refer: 


அன்பினும் ஆர்வ முடைமை அதுவீனும் 
நண்பெனும் நாடாச் சிறப்பு . 

( 74 ) 
( Love maketh the heart tender towards all; and tenderness yieldeth 
that priceless treasure called friendship .) 
அன்பிலார் எல்லாம் தமக்குரியர் அன்புடையார் 
என்பும் உரியர் பிறர்க்கு . 

( 72 ) 
( Those that love not live only for themselves : as to those that love, 
they will give their very bone for helping others .) 

And it also serves as an eye - opener to the sufferings of others and 
converts them into tender -hearted and hospitable folk . Thus the house 
holder , when he becomes full-fledged as a family , becomes well equipped 
to discharge his share of duty towards the people around him . 

Valluvar gives a list of Do s and Don ts with a view to ensure a 
smooth running for social life . Generally speaking , the Don ts help to 
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eliminate the causes for friction and feud while the Do s help as a 
lubricant and conduct the society along right and firm lines towards 
welfare for all . 

A careful study and analysis of this part of the first book on 
Righteousness will testify to the enormous anxiety Valluvar shows with 
reference to the maintenance of the present social order. He urges all 
to contribute their mite to build up that order and instructs that nothing 
should be done to disturb it . 

Live and let others live , if need be , with your whole - hearted co 
operation. This is the aim of Illaram . 

In Thuravaram , Valluvar speaks about the attainment of the inward 
perfection of man . 

As a first step to attain inward perfection , he prescribes certain 
conditions by way of preparation . The first condition for the attainment 
of perfection is inclusive love or universal love ( 91667 ) , that is , love 
not merely pertaining to the human race , but to all the species of life . 
As a corollary , it becomes incompatible to accept as food the flesh 
of the animals . Hence Valluvar declares in abjuring of flesh -meat 
( புலால்மறுத்தல் ) that 

தன்னூன் பெருக்கற்குத் தான்பிறிது ஊன் உண்பான் 
எங்ஙனம் ஆளும் அருள் . 

( 251 ) 
( How can he feel pity , who eateth other flesh in order to better 
his own ? ) 

This is the very basic concept on which rests the whole structure of 
the inward perfection of man . He whose heart is full of love for the 
fellow beings , cannot under any circumstances, raise his hand against 
any being either in offence or in defence . The only choice that is left 
to him is to forgive, to suffer in silence and not to resist . ( This is the 
essence of Penance .) In short, to recognise unity and to feel oneness, 
with all forms of life is what is aimed at during the period of preparation . 
To achieve this end , Valluvar urges all to eschew hypocracy, deceit and 
falsehood , 

In the final stage , Valluvar speaks about the subtle form of im 
pediment one can experience on the path of perfection. Passion darkens 
the heart and deprives it of enlightenment . Hence Valluvar declares 
that man should detach himself from everything emotionally and intellec 
tually . Detachment can be achieved by patient analysis of things and 
their influence upon the heart and the mind can be set at nought by 
continuous probing into their true nature . Detachment so obtained 
begets discernment that leads to inward perfection of man . 

An analytical study of Valluvar s view on Thuravaram reveals that 
the inward perfection of man is an ideal and is enjoined to embark upon 
the voyage with a strong will to strive to reach it and not to give up his 
endeavours . 
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Now , it is evident that by Illaram , Valluvar marks the milestone 
humanity has reached at present on its road of progress towards perfec 
tion , while by Thuravaram , he indicates the ideal of perfection towards 
which mankind has to move forward . All injunctions laid down for the 
conduct of Illaram are indications of what we are capable of doing and 
not doing while those relating to Thuravaram are indications what we 
should strive for . Haram tells us where we are and Thuravaram points 
out the goal on the horizon towards which we should move . 

It is abundantly clear that the ideal is chastity , that is , in thought, 
word and deed in full measure . This he indicates in Thuravaram . But 
it should be possible for a man at this stage of evolution of humanity 
towards this ideal to pursue a pure married life , shunning adultery from 
the scheme of life. This he points out in Illaram . 

The ideal is to love all men including our enemies. This is put 
forward in Thuravaram . And Valluvar points out in Illaram that a man 
is expected not to return evil for evil , not to offend any one by word 
but to endure and forget all those offences because it is quite possible 
for a man of culture to do so , at the present stage of man s progress , 
towards this ideal . 

Thus it is quite clear that Valluvar sets forth his ideal in Thuravaram 
which is the ultimate goal for all humanity to reach . He indicates in 
Illaram the plane of maturity, the social life has gained so far and a 
slipping down the plane for any reason means a fall from humanity , 
that is , a fall from human life to animal life. 

Thus , according to Valluvar, there are three planes of life ( 1 ) Thura 
varam , is the ideal plane , towards which everyone should progress ; 
( 2 ) Illaram is the plane from which no one should descend , for it 
indicates the general upward level of human progress so far attained ; 
and ( 3 ) below this plane is the boisterous brute life . 

Therefore Valluvar lays down a number of commandments designed 
to keep unimpaired the Illaram , that is , the stage of evolution the human 
society has been able to reach in its march towards perfection. Valluvar 
wants that the human society must stabilize itself and should not for 
any reason slip down from this stage . All the commandments in the 24 
chapters found in the part dealing with Illaram , are designed to keep 
intact the social order the humanity has been able to evolve so far ; 
otherwise the moral climate that paves the way for higher stages of 
perfection cannot be achieved . 

To sum up : According to this philosophy , the human society has 
now reached a stage of development in its pilgrimage towards perfection 
and he calls this stage Illaram . In this stage of evolution there is one 
social order which produces a moral climate . This social order must 
be maintained if this moral climate is to be there. Only under this 
moral climate , a man can derive strength to move forward towards 
perfection , that is envisaged in Thuravaram . 
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The Brahmi Inscriptions deciphered from the cavern of Aranattarmalai 
near Pugalur in Karur taluk and published by Iravatham Mahadevan 
in The Hindu on 7-3-1965 though brief is a noteworthy piece of epi 
graphical evidence useful for the reconstruction of the history of the 
Cheras and the history of Tamil Literature. Since the photo print of 
the inscription has been reproduced in that journal , I would venture to 
suggest the following reading and slight modification in the translation , 
consequent on the reading. 


+ SE 7 BC 78 + 8 &lt 


The initial syllable tua does not fit in with the succeeding word . 
Probably it might be the final syllable of a word in the previous line 
which unfortunately is now not traceable. Or it can be read as itau ( this ) 


* 


I wish to express my gratitude to Prof. V. I. Subramoniam , who gave 
generously of his time in discussing this paper and offering suggestions . 

1 I thank Mr. Iravatham Mahadevan , I.A.S. , Director of Handlooms Madras 
6 for his kind permission for reproducing the photo print . 
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as in other inscriptions. For eample, 

iva kunRatu urai Yulnaatana taana 
Kaniyan Naata Siri Yakuan dhamaam ; 
itaa Natincaariyan saalaakaan Ilancaariakan 
tantaiy Caarikaan ceiiya Paaliy 

[ Third Oriental Conference ( 1925 ) , p . 275 , Nos. VI & III . ) 
In the second line the word Ceelirumporai if read with the addition of ra 
as suggested by Mahadevan will be now Ceerallirumporai. The last 
part of the third line and the beginning of the fourth line can be read 
as makanilankatunkoo ( son Ilankatunkoo ) ; after that , if the element [ i ] 
is added the rest of the line will give the reading ilankoo aaka [ ( when he ) 
became the heir apparent ]. ka of the last line can be read as kal ( stone 
( that which was caused to be cut ) ] . Now the text emended will be : 

1. [ i] taa amannan yuarruur cenkaasapan uraiy 
2 . koo aatan cee [ra ] lliromporai makan 
3. perunkatunkoon makanilan 
4 . katunkoo [ i] lankoo aaka arutta ka [ l ]? 


LITERAL TRANSLATION 

[ this ] Jaina monk - yaarruur - Cenkaasapan - abode - 
king Aatan Cee [ ra ] llirumporai - son 
Perunkatunkoon - soon - Ilan 
Katunkoo - heir apparent - became - had cut - the stone 


FREE TRANSLATION 

This is the abode of the Jaina monk named Cenkaasapan of 
Yaarruur . This was caused to be cut on the occasion when Ilankaturikoo 
the son of Perunkatunkoon , the son of the King Aatan Ceeralirumporai, 
became the heir - apparent ( Ilankoo ) ( of the royal family ). 

From this reading we can trace the genealogy of three generations 
of Chera Kings ; ( 1 ) Aatan Ceeral Irumporai , his son ( 2 ) Perunkatunkoon 
and his son ( 3 ) Ilankatunkoo . 

Among the Sangam anthologies Patirrupattu and Puranaanuru 
are of immense help in reconstructing the genealogy of the Cheras. Other 
anthologies like Akam , Narrinai , Kuruntokai and Ainkurunuuru are 
also occasionally useful in filling in lacunae . It is necessary that we 
should make a distinction between the information available from the 
body of the poems and from the colophons or patikams of the antholo 
gies. 

Patirruppattu speaks about Netunceeralaatan in its second chapter . 


2 This emendation is done on the basis of the facsimile published in The 
Hindu . The retracing of the epigraph has the following variations in reading. See 
the photoprint. 

Cenkaayapan for Cenkaasapan 
Kal for ka 
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He is mentioned as the son of Utiyan Ceeran ( Patikam 1 : 2 ) . The Third 
chapter speaks about Palyaanaiccelkelukuttuvan who is spoken of as the 
brother of Netunceeralaatan ( Patikam 2 : 1 ) Kalankaaykkanni Naarmu 
ticceeral honoured in the fourth chapter , Katalpirakkoottiya Cenkuttuvan 
honoured in the fifth chapter and Aatukootpaattucceeralaatan eulogized 
in the sixth chapter are referred to as the sons of Netunceeralaatan 
(Patikams 3 , 4 & 5 ) . 

7th , 8th and 9th Chapters praise Celvakkatunkoo Vaaliyaatan , his 
son Perunceeral Irumporai and his son Ilanceeral Irumporai respectively 
(Patikams 6 , 7 & 8 ) . The father of Celvakkatunkoo is Antuvan ( Patikam 
6 ). The relationship between Utiyan and Antuvan is not clearly known . 
T. V. Sadasiva Pandarathar suggests two families of Chera kings ruling 
from different centres. ( Ilakkiya Aaraaycciyum Kalvettukkalum , p . 137. ) 
The genealogy is diagrammed below . 


I 


Utiyun Ceeran 


Imaiyavarampan Netunceeralaatan 


Palyaanaiccelkelu Kuttuvan 


Kalankaaykkanni 
Naarmuticceeral 


Katalpirakkoottiya 
Cenkuttuvan 


Aatukootpaattuc 
ceeralaatan 


II 


Antuvan 

1 
Celvakkatunkoo Vaaliyaatan 

1 
Perunceeral Irumporai 

1 
Ilanceeral Irumporai 


In Puram , names of same Chera kings are referred to . Some of them 
can be identified with the second genealogical line . They are : 

Antuvan Ceeral Irumporai ( Puram 13 , colophon ) 
Celvakkatunkoo Vaaliyaatan (Puram 14. ) 
Cikkarpallittunciya Celvakktnkoo Vaaliyatan ( Puram 387. colo 
phon ) 
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Ceeralaatan ( Puram 5 ) 
Takatuur erinta Perunceeral Irumporai ( Puram 50 , colophon ) 

Kutakkoocceeral Irumporai ( Puram 210 , 211 , colophon ) 
But it is not possible from Puranaanuuru to determine the genealogy 
of these kings. They may refer to one or more kings, related or unrelated . 

Therefore , the genealogy that has been reconstructed out of 
Patirruppattu alone will help us in this matter . But we have noted 
already that there are two sets of kings : ( 1 ) descending from Utiyan 
Ceeran , another ( 2 ) descending from Antuvan Ceeral. 

Among the two genealogies, the second one will be near to the 
genealogy reconstructed from the inscriptions for the following reasons : 

1 . The first genealogy beginning from Utiyan Ceeran is not a 
direct lineage of father to son . After Netunceeralaatan , Palyaanaic 
Celkelukuttuvan is the ruler who is not the son but the brother of 
Netunceeralaatan . After Kalankaaykkanni Naarmuticceeral, Katalpi 
Rakkoottiya Cenkuttuvan , and Aatukkootpaattu Ceeralaatan succeed one 
after another ; they are brothers . The inscriptional genealogy is from 
father to son . In the second genealogy beginning from Antuvan the 
succession is by sons. Therefore identification of the inscriptional 
genealogy with the second genealogy will present lesser problems than 
with the first line . 

2 . The inscriptional genealogy has the adjectives perum and ilam 
occurring successively. The second genealogy of Patirruppattu has got 
also these characteristics as in Perunceeral and llanceeral. The first 
genealogy on the other hand , has none of these characteristics . 

Though Mahadevan correctly identifies, the inscriptional genealogy 
with the second genealogy, he has not spelt out the reasons . He also 
identifies Antuvan Ceeral Irumporai the father of Koovaaliyaatan of 
the second genealogy with Koo Aatan Ceeral Irumporai which is open 
to question . Patirruppattu Chapter 7 definitely says that Koo Vaaliyaa 
tan is the son of Antuvan and Chapter 8 says that Perunceeral is the son 
of Vaaliyaatan and Chapter 9 says that Ilanceeral is the son of Perun 
ceeral Irumporai. Ilanceeral Irumporai can be correlated with Ilanka 
tunkoo of the inscription . His father Perunceeral Irumporai can be 
correlated with Perunkatunkoon . If Koo Aatan Ceeral Irumporai of 
the inscription is equated with Antuvan as Mahadevan does , then Koo 
Vaaliyaatan the father of Perunceeral Irumporai has to be left out 
without any correlation . The word Aatan occurring in Koo Aatan 
Ceeral Irumporai of the inscription and in Koo Vaaliyaatan of the 
second genealogy will help us to confirm the correlation between Koo 
Vaaliyaatan and Koo Aatan Ceeral Irumporai of the inscription . We 


3 Therefore , this will prove the existence of father -son lineage in the Chera 
family , against the view of uncle- nephew lineage. 
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suggest this identification instead of Antuvan Ceeral Irumporai being 
identified with Koo Aatan Ceeral Irumporai. 

In one of the inscriptions, as specified by Mahadevan , one Irumporai 
was described as the son - in - law (muraimakan ) of one Aavi . 

The third inscription is of two lines. 
It is damaged and appears to mention 
Irumporai who is described as the 

son - in - law ( muraimakan ] of one Aavi 
As we have known from the patikam in the 8th decade of Patirruppattu. 
Perunceeral Irumporai was born to Celvakkatunkoo Vaaliyaatan and 
Veelaavikkoomaan patuman Teevi. It is clear from the prepositional 
word veel aavi that the lady married to Celvakkatunkoo Vaaliyaatan was 
from the clan Aavi and certainly she was the daughter of that chief Aavi 
( Teevi here meant daughter and not wife ). From this conclusion we can 
state that Irumporai who is described as the son - in - law of the chief Aavi 
and Aatan Ceeral Irumporai of the inscription are one and the same 
person and can be correlated with Celvakkatunkoo Vaaliyaatan who is 
celebrated in the 7th decade of Patirruppattu.4 

M. Ragava Iyangar in Ceeraveentar Ceyyutkoovai mentions that 
Ilanceeral Irumporai had an amazing knowledge of politics, even when 
he was young ; and Patirruppattu celebrates Perunceeral as having a 
prosperous and victorious son ( Patirruppattu 92 : 17-21 ) . If the son 
has such gifts, it is quite easy to understand why he has been made the 
heir apparent. The evidence from the inscription of making Ilanceeral 
Irumporai as the heir apparent is confirmed thus by the evidence avail 
able in Patirruppattu . 

This small inscription marks a mile - stone in the history of the Tamils . 
The genealogy reconstructed purely on the basis of the literatures is now 
confirmed by this inscription at least partially. On the basis of the 
language it has been suspected that the patikams of Patirruppattu and 
the colophons of other sangam anthologies to be of later origin . The 
inscription now proves that the historical information found in the pati 
kams and colophons are dependable and factually true . 
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INTRODUCTION 
In the Tamil country of the Cola period ( 9th — 13th centuries ), there 
were many villages which were granted to brāhmans and described as 
brahmadēya. These villages were dominantly inhabited by brāhmanas 
who formed an assembly called sabhai for the village administration . 
These brahmadēya villages played a very important role in the local 
administration of the country . The study of them , therefore , is indis 
pensable for the understanding of the power structure of the Cola rule . 
The majority of the villages of the period , however , were not brahma 
dēya. The inhabitants of these non - brahmadēya villages were not brāh 
manas and the village assembly called úr was usually found there. As 
the majority villages of the period , these non -brahmadēya villages formed 
the basic social sub - structure . Consequently , the study of them is as 
much important as that of bramadēya villages . Moreover , the study of 
non - Brahmadēya villages is indispensable for the elucidation of the his 
torical development of South Indian village community , because they are 
thought to be older in origin than brahmadēya villages . ? 

The main sources for the study of the Cola villages are contem 
porary inscriptions which usually record various donations to the tem 
ples. These inscriptions are , however , mostly concerned only with the 
brahmadēya villages and very little information on non - brahmadēya vil 
lages can be gathered from the inscriptions. No study , therefore , has 
been made or even attempted on the non - brahmadēya village community , 
though a few studies were so far made on the brahmadēya village com 
munity.2 

In this paper , one brahmadēya village ( īsānamangalam ) and one 
non -brahmadēya village ( Allur) of the early Cola times ( 9th and 10th 


1 


Special thanks of the author are due to Mr. K. G. Krishnan , Assistant 
Superintendent for Epigraphy, the Office of the Government Epigraphist for India , 
Ootacamund, who kindly helped him in reading inscriptions for this study , and 
Mr. Toru Matsui , Lecturer , University of Tokyo, who kindly read the draft and 
offered useful suggestions . 

2 Studies on the village assemblies of Nalur and Uttaramerur by Krishna 
swami Aiyangar ( 1 ) and Nilakanta Sastri ( 2 ) . See note 5 . 
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centuries ) are picked out and a comparative study of them will be made . 
The reason why two particular villages are selected is that in the present 
stage of the study, it is rather difficult to examine brahmadēya villages 
and non -brahmadēya villages in general. The purpose of this paper is , 
therefore , to contribute to a more general understanding of the two types 
of the Cola village communities. 

The examination in this paper will be focused on two points : land 
tenure and social stratification of the community . In Chapters 1 and 
2 , the former point will be examined and in Chapter 3 , the latter . Some 
knowledge on the assemblies ( sabhai, parudai and ūr ) , a prerequisite for 
the following study , will be given at the beginning of Chapter 1 . 

The source materials of this study are thirty stone inscriptions which 
record land donations to the temples or tax remissions of the land . 
Twenty - one inscriptions which concern iśānamangalam of the early Cola 
times are from Chandrasekhara tmeple of Tiruchchendurai of Tiruchi 
rappalli Taluk , Tiruchirappalli District and nine inscriptions which con 
cern Allūr of the early Cola times are from the Pasupatisvara temple of 
Allūr of the same Taluk . These two villages were in the same locality 
on the southern side of the Kaveri River. All the texts of these inscrip 
tions , except one , are published in South Indian Inscriptions ( abbreviated 
as SII in the following ), Vol. VIII . The text of an inscriptoin of īśāņa 
mangalam is published in SII, Vol. III, but it is registered by number in 
Vol. VIII also . References to the inscriptions, therefore , will be shown 
by the number in SII, Vol. VIII. The following is the list of those thirty 
inscriptions, with the names of the kings and their regnal years men 
tioned , and with brief remarks on the contents.3 PK stands for Para 
kēśarivarman , RK for Rājakēśarivarman , and MPK for Madurai ( yum 
īlamum ) konda Parakēśarivarman . 


TWENTY - ONE INSCRIPTIONS ON 
ISANAMANGALAM : 

No. 600 : MPK - 12 , Donation of two pieces ( a , b ) of land . 
No. 601 : RK - 20 , Remission of tax on land . 
No. 602 : PK - 16 , Donation of land . 
No. 604 : PK - 14 , Donation of two pieces ( a , b ) of land . 
No. 605 : PK - 9 , Sale of land . 
No. 607 : MPK - 20 , Donation of land . 
No. 608 : PK - 8 , Donation of land . 
No. 609 : MPK - 16 , Donation of land . 
No. 611 : RK - 2 , Donation of land . 
No. 612 : RK - 6 , Donation of land . 
No. 616 : PK - 23 , Remission of tax on land . 


3 In many of these inscriptions, the King is mentioned only as Parakesa 
rivarman or Rajakesarivarman , which cannot be the clue to the date of the in 
scriptions. From the contents , however , all those inscriptions are assigned to 
nineth or tenth century . 
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No. 617 : PK - 3 , 
No. 618 : PK - 10 , 
No. 619 : PK - 2 , 
No. 620 : PK - 10 , 
No. 621 : PK - 4 , 
No. 623 : PK - 10 . 


Donation of land . 
Sale of land . 
Donation of five pieces ( a , b , c , d , e ) of land . 
Exemption from tax on land . 
Exemption from tax on land . 
Exemption from tax on two pieces ( a , b ) of 
land . 
Donation of two pieces ( a , b ) of land . 
Donation of two pieces ( a , b ) of land . 
Donation of land . 
Donation of land . 


No. 626 : ? 
No. 628 : PK - 2 , 
No. 629 : RK - 23 , 
No. 630 : PK - 3 , 


NINE INSCRIPTIONS ON ALLUR : 

No. 687 : PK - 4 , Donation of land . 
No. 688 : PK - 12 , Sale of land . 
No. 689 : MPK - 37 , Donation of two pieces ( a , b ) of land 
No. 692 : PK - 4 , Remission of tax . 
No. 694 : RK - 3 , Donation of land . 
No. 695 : MPK - 17, Donation of land . 
No. 696 : MPK - 18 . Donation of land . 
No. 698 : MPK - 40 . Donation of two pieces ( a , b ) of land . 
No. 699 : MPK - 46 . Donation of three pieces ( a , b , c ) of land . 


1. DONORS OR SELLERS OF LAND 

By whom and how the land was possessed or held in the village, is 
the topic of this chapter . For the purpose, the inscriptions which have 
clear indications as to the person by whom the land was donated or sold , 
are to be examined . But first, an explanation of the various assemblies 
( sabhai , parudai , and ūr) is given below.5 

Sabhai was the assembly formed in brahmadēya villages. Its mem 
bers were most likely ristricted to brāhmanas who possessed a certain 


4 Speaking of the land sale of this period in general, land was sold , in most 
cases , for the purpose of religious donation or for public utility . In some cases , 
land was sold to the temples directly . Though there were some cases in which 
inscriptions did not mention any purpose of selling but only mentioned the name 
of the purchasers ( among the inscriptions of Isanamangalam , there is one such 
inscription ), it is doubtful whether there existed the land sale which was completely 
secular and private in nature. 

5 The information on the assemblies is gathered from the following autho 
rities. 

( 1 ) S. KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR , Hindu Administrative Institutions in South 

India , Madras, 1913 . 
( 2 ) K. A. NILAKANTA SASTRI, Studies in Cola History and Administration , 

Madras, 1932 . 
( 3 ) A. APPADORAI, Economic Conditions in Southern India ( 1000-1500 A.D.) 

2 vols ., Madras, 1936 . 
( 4 ) K. K. PILLAI, The Suchindram Temple , Madras, 1953 . 
( 5 ) T. V. MAHALINGAM , South Indian Polity , Madras, 1955 . 
( 6 ) K. A. NILAKANTA SASTRI, The Colas, 2nd ed . , Madras, 1955 . 
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area of the land in the village. It functioned as an administrative orga 
nization and often had several committees in it for various purposes of 
the village administration . It represented the whole village to the world 
outside. 

Parudai was probably an organization discharging duties connected 
with the temple administration . It worked perhaps under the control 
of sabhai of its village . 

Ūr was the assembly usually found in non - brahmadēya village . It 
was the administrative organization of non -brahmadēya village and seems 
to have been responsible for the payment of tax ( irai ) charged on the 
village land by the Government. 

Now , we examine the inscriptions . As to Allūr , there are eleven 
pieces of land whose donors or sellers can be classified from the inscrip 
tions . The list of the classification is as follows : 


DONOR OR SELLER 


PIECES OF LAND DONATED OR SOLD 


7 


2 


ūrār ( the members of ūr ) 
Talaivāccānrār 
Temple 
Köyilār 


( 688 , 694 , 695 , 696 , 698a , 699a , b ) 
( 689a , b ) 
( 698 b ) 
( 699 c ) 


1 


- 


- 


- 


1 


The meaning of Talivāccānrār is not clear , but it may be the persons who 
were responsible for irrigation of land , in charge of main sluice ( talaivāy ) 
of the water channel. The word talaivāyccānrām appears in No. 570 . 
In case of 698b , it is stated that waste land ( tital ) was purchased from 
a deity ( temple ) by some person and was donated back to the temple , 
after having been reclaimed . Kõyilār is the person who belongs to a 
temple. This kõyilār of the inscription might be the priest who was 
granted land as remuneration for his service . Seven pieces of land out 
of eleven had belonged to ūr and two pieces to talaivāccānrār. This is 
a sure indication that non - individual land holding was prevalent . In 
other words , the connection between land and an individual person seems 
to have been very weak in Allūr . 

As to iśānamangalam , there are twenty - three pieces of land to be 
examined . Donors or sellers are classified as follows : 


DONOR OR SELLER 


PIECES OF LAND DONATED OR SOLD 


Sabhai 
Parudai 
Kilavarār 
Individual person 


3 (607 , 609 , 626 b ) 
4 ( 605 , 618 , 629 , 630 ) 
1 (623a ) 
13 ( 600a , b , 602 , 604a , 608 , 612 , 617 , 

619a , d , e , 626a , 628a , b ) 
2 ( 619 b , c) 


Group of persons 


- 


Kilavār is usually interpreted as headman of the village by scholars , but 
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kilavarar of this inscription were perhaps the elders of the families of 
the village. They probably formed an central organization of sabhai. 
" Group of persons" as the donors or sellers means that the land had 
belonged to “ such and such person and others." A striking difference 
between Allūr and īśānamangalam can easily be recognized . In iśāna 
mangalam more than half pieces of land examined belonged to individual 
persons. The connection between land and an individual person is evi 
dently strong in Iśānamangalam and most of the land in the village was 
probably divided and held by individual persons who were presumably 
the members of sabhai.7 It cannot be denied , however , that some pieces 
of land were held in common by the members of sabhai or parudai. 


2. LAND ADJOINING TO THE LAND DONATED 

When defining the boundaries of the land donated , the inscriptions 
often mention about the adjoining land and give us some clues to its 
holders. Forty - four pieces of such adjoining land are found among the 
inscriptions of Allur, and they may be grouped into two categories. The 
first group are the pieces of land which are specified by the mention of 
its name, or the state of its utilization , or its area , for example, ciruk 
kalañceri ( 699c : N ), cantiramankalattu nirnilam ( 699a : N ) árumā (689b : 
N ). There are twenty - three such pieces of land . The second grouped 
pieces are the ones which are or seem to be connected with some person 
or with some deity . There are twenty - one such pieces of land and they 
will be examined here in detail . Eight pieces of land which are con 
nected with deity are, however, excluded and there remain thirteen pieces 
of land which are or seem to be connected with some persons. They are : 


1. 688 : E . " aliñci ( k )aivi ( lai ). ” Viļai is cultivable or cultivated land , 

but the meaning of aliñcikai is not clear. It may be the name 
of grass or the name of a person . But , aliñcikaivilai is most 

likely just a name of land . 
2. 689a :W. “ Kaniyār cey . ” The land of the astrologers. 
3. 689b : S. “ ..... nakarattār tõttāc cuvar.” Wall of the garden 

of the people of the town ..... A town named Allūrnagaram 
is mentioned in Nos , 692 and 681 , and the town whose name 


6 Many interpretations could be proposed of the phrase " such and such person 
and other (ullittar )". " Others " would be other members of the family as co - part 
ners or would - be- partners in the holding of land . The latter interpretation is 
derived from the knowledge on the periodical redistribution of land ( see H. 
STOKE : “ The Custom of Kareiyid or Periodical Redistribution of Land in Tan 
jore ”, Indian Antiquary , Vol . 3 , pp . 65-69 ) , which seems to have existed in the 
Cola times also . 

7 There is no definite evidence that these individual persons were the mem 
bers of sabhai . Some of these individual persons, however, had the name “ para 
dayan " as their gotra name, which clarifys that they were brahmanas. At the 
same time , we know that through in the Early Pandyan times, in brahmadeya 
Mananilainallur the membership of sabhai was restricted to brahmanas who pos 
sessed a certain area of land ( Epigraphia Indica , Vol. 22 , pp . 5-11 . ). It is , there 
fore, presumable that these individual persons also were the members of sabhai. 
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is not known owing to the damage in the inscription is most 

likely Allurnagaram.8 
4. 694 : S . “ cankarappātiyā ; tottattu mati !. ” Wall of the garden of 

cankarappātiyār. The meaning of cankarappātiyār can be tak 
en as the people of mixed caste , who might be the merchants 

of Allurnagaram . 
5. 695 : S ( 1 ). “ puliyan pa ( racu )rāman vatavai . ” The meaning of 

vatavai is not clear. If it is taken as land , the whole meaning 

will be the land which belonged to puliyan paracurāman . 
6. 695 : S ( 2 ). " ciriyān kunamanta ( ra ) n vatavai. ” Vatavai (land ?) 

of ciriyān kunamantaran . 
7. 695 : W. " ettarkaạtanuñ cinka nilanum nāttiyattār nilam . ” Nāt 

tiyattār are most likely dancers and this land (nilam ) is proba 

bly the land of two dancers. 
8. 695 : N . “ etta ( n ni ) lam . ” This ettan may be the father of et 

tan kantan, a dancer mentioned in the description of the West 
ern boundary, or may be ettan kantan himself , and therefore 

might be a dancer . 
9. 696 : W ( 1 ) . " ciriyān pullan ampalac cey .” Land donated by 

ciriyan pullan for the maintenance of ambalam . 
10. 696 : W ( 2 ) . “ câttan vayakkal.” Land reclaimed by cāttan . 
11. 698b : W ( 1 ) . “ allür ettikal nilam . ” Etti is probably a caste 

name. In No. 644 a certain etti appears as a uvaccan and 

therefore, this is probably the land of temple musician. 
12. 698b : W ( 2 ) . “ allūr nattiyattārkaļ nilam . ” Nattiyattār is cer 

tainly the same as nāttiyattār of No. 695 : S, i.e. dancers . 
13. 6986 : N . “ allür madhyastan nānūrruvanterri cey . ” Land for 

madhyastan ( Secretary of sabhai ) . 


Of these thirteen pieces of land , we may put aside from our consid 
eration 689 : S and 694 : S which are presumably the land of neighbour 
ing town. 688 : E also may be excluded , because aliñcikaivilai seems to 
be the mere name of the land and not to be the land owned by aliñcikai 
as a particular person . Ciriyān pullan ambalacey of 696 : W ( 1 ) is also 
not the land owned by ciriyān pullan and may be excluded . Thus four 
pieces excluded , there remain nine pieces of land . Of these nine pieces, 
three pieces are not surely maintained to have been held by particular 
persons. For, the meaning of vatavai of 695 : W ( 1 ) and ( 2 ) is not clear , 
and cattan vayakkal may or may not be the land held by căttan . Re 
maining six pieces were , on the other hand , apparently held by particular 


8 The southern boundary of 692 is specified as the wall (matilcuvar) or Allur 
nagaram . Consequently, Allurnagaram was the neighbouring town of Allur on its 
southern side . 

9 In No. 681 , the donor of the land is mentioned as " cankarappati alias 
arincikai vennuval ... who belongs to Allurnagaram ” . Moreover, the wall ( matil ) 
of Allurnagaram appears as the southern boundary of the donated land in No. 692 
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persons, who were astrologers , dancers , musician ( ? ) , and a secretary of 
the assembly . 

Now , the examinations above should be considered as a whole . Of 
the forty - four pieces of adjoining land , only six or nine pieces were held 
by individual persons . Some of the other pieces also were connected 
with individual persons in some way, but it is not certain whether they 
were held by those persons or not . Most of the others are the land 
which is mentioned by its name only , or the state of its utilization , or its 
area . This clearly indicates that the connection between land and in 
dividual persons was very weak in Allūr , which is quite compatible with 
what we found in the previous chapter . The persons who held the land 
in Allūr were astrologers, dancers, musician ( ? ) and a secretary of the 
assembly , and it is presumable, therefore, that in Allūr only the persons 
who rendered some special services to the villagers held land individually 
as their remuneration . 

Among īśānamangalam inscriptions , twenty - one pieces of land are 
mentioned as the land adjoining. Of these twenty -one pieces of land , 
619 : N is described as karikālakarai which is probably just the name of 
land . 612 : W is the land which belonged to parudai, and 617 : E is the 
dēvadāna land . All the remaining pieces of land , however, are con 
nected with individual persons , 10 and were apparently held by those 
persons individually. And none of them , except only one (617 : W ), has 
any reason for being given the land as the remuneration for their serv 
ices.11 It is , therefore, safely inferred that in īśānamangalam most of 
the land was held individually presumably by the members of sabhai 

though some land was held in common by the members of sabhai or 
parudai. This is also quite accordant with what we found in the previ 
ous chapter and makes a striking contrast to the conclusion made on 
Allür . 


3. LAND HOLDERS SHARE 

In this chapter , the share of the crops enjoyed by the land holders 
is examined in connection with those of the Government and cultivators . 
The examination is to clarify the social structure of the community . 

Among the inscriptions of iśānamangalam , there is one inscription 
( No. 612 ) where the share ( in paddy ) of the donee ( temple ) is mentioned 
as " svāmibhokam " . The word for " cultivators share " is not found in 
this inscription , but the word " svāmibhokam " is apparently the word op 
posed to “ cultivators share ” . This is the only clue which we have to 


10 Eight pieces of land are connected with one particular person . Seven pieces 
are , however , connected with groups of persons specified as " such and such person 
and others ” , or with more than one particular person . Two pieces of land are 
stated to be “ the land kept (alkira ) by such and such person " , though the actual 
meaning of the verb " al ” is not clear enough . 

11 617 : W is , however, the land for the teachers or monitors (catta perumakkal) 
of the college ( matam ) . 
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the question of cultivation in Iśānamangalam , but it is not impossible 
to presume from this that in Iśānamangalam land holders and cultivators 
were socially different and formed two strata in the community . This 
presumption will be supported by the fact that many land holders of 
īsānamangalam were brāhmanas who did not usually engage themselves 
in cultivation . 

Next point is the Government s share . Did the Government claim 
a share in the products of brahmadēya iśānamangalam ? In seven in 
scriptions, there appears the phrase " iraikkāvalāka ” or “ iraikkāttu ” , 
either of which means literally " ( land ) being protected from the dues ” 
These “ dues” which were to be protected from ” by the people of sabhai 
or parudai , were most likely the “ taxes ” levied by the Government. 
This presumption will be confirmed by the statement of the inscriptions 
of different places and times.12 But , it will be endorsed by the contents 
of the following two inscriptions of īśānamangalam also . In those two 
inscriptions ( Nos . 601 and 616 ) , there appears the phrase " içaiyili” , the 
meaning of which is " free of dues ” . In these cases , however, dues were 
remitted by Kodumbalūr chiefs and not by sabhai or paruļai. The land 
exempted from dues had already belonged to the temple in both cases , 
and therefore it is understood that the donated object was not land itself, 
but the dues. That the dues remitted was the one levied by Kodum 
balūr chiefs themselves is clear from the following two phrases in these 
inscriptions. " In the manner in which I ( one of the Kodumbalūr chiefs ) 
have ( collected the dues) ." 13 " Remitting ( the dues) in our (Kodumbalūr 
chiefs ) registration book . ” 14 Kodumbalūr chiefs had strong power in 
Tiruchirappalli area in the early Cola period 15 and in fact their orders 
to the villagers were treated with as much respect as Royal Orders in 
the inscriptions of iśānamangalam and Allūr. In addition , it is not prob 
able that both the Cola Government and Kodumbalūr chiefs had their 
shares in the products of these villages.16 It may be , therefore , assumed 
that these chiefs represented the Cola Government and from the villagers 


12 For example , in one of the Manimangalam inscriptions of Rajendra deva 
SII , Vol . III , No. 30 ), which records land donation to the temple , we find the 
phrase " having received funds .... we, the members of maha - sabhai, are bound 
to pay the tax on this land for as long as the moon and the sun exist ". If the 
tax had been the one levied by sabhai , this phrase would have been absurd . 

13 “ nanutaiyaparicey ” ( No. 601). 

“ namutaiyapa ( ri)ce ” ( No. 616) . 
14 “ nam pottakkattu mili (ttu )” (No. 601 ) . 

15 K. V. SUBRAHMANYA AIYAR and K. S. VAIDYANATHAN “ The Kodumbalur 
Chiefs and the Revival of the Colas , " Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, 
Vol . 43 , 1953 . 

16 The amount of paddy which was given to the temple by one of the Kodun 
balur chiefs and which would naturally be the share of Kodumbalur chiefs , is 
specified as one hundred and twenty kalam of paddy for one veli of land . The 
same rate is found in the inscription No. 624 which is also the record of tax grant 
by one of the Kodumbalur chiefs. On the other hand , the rate specified in the 
inscription SII, Vol . II , No. 4 ) which records the grant of the tax of many villages 
to the Tanjore temple by Rajaraja I , is one hundred kalam of paddy for one veli 
of land , which would certainly be the amount of the share claimed by the Cola 


P.I -28 
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point of view they were the Government itself . Then , it will be con 
cluded from the argument above that the Government also claimed its 
share in the products from the land in Iśānamangalam . The products 
should have been therefore divided into three parts , namely , the Gov 
ernment s share , land holders share , and cultivators share . 

Among the inscriptions of Allur , there are also found the phrases 
“ iraikkāvalâka ” . “ iraikkāttu ” and “ iraiyili ”. In the case where the 
phrase " iraiyili ” is found (No. 692 ) , the tax was remitted by one of the 
Kodumbalur chiefs. It is , therefore , understood that the Government 
had a claim in the products from the land in Allūr , which is quite na 
tural because there is no particular reason for Allūr being exempted from 
the Government tax . 

As to cultivators , there is one inscription from which we can get 
information . No. 692 is , as mentioned above , the record of tax remis 
sion by one of the Kodumbalūr chiefs . In this inscription , there appears 
the phrase “ kuținikkā ” which means that the previous cultivators were 
not evicted . At the same time , there is found in this inscription the 
phrase " ūre ulutukontu ”, the meaning of which is “ ūr itself ( should ) cul 
tivate ( the land ) ” . From these two phrases , it is gathered that the land 
was cultivated by úr members, and therefore , that the ūr members who 
probably held most of the land in Allūr , were themselves cultivators . In 
other words, there seems to have been only one social stratum , the land 
holders being the cultivators in Allür . 

There are two other evidences on cultivation . No. 694 records the 
donation of reclaimed land to the temple . There is no phrase connected 
with tax . It is , therefore , not assumable that the land was exempted 
from tax . Anyway , the donated object is land itself and in this inscrip 
tion the phrase “ iśrīkoyilp pattutaiyārkaley ulutu konțu ” is found . Kö . 
yilppattutaiyārkaļ are temple priests or servants. The meaning of the 
phrase is , therefore , that the temple priests or servants should cultivate 
the land . Priests themselves do not usually cultivate and therefore the 
land might be cultivated by the temple servants or more likely by agricul 
tural labourers other than the temple servants . They were , however , cer 
tainly not the members of úr , because , if they had been the members of 
ūr , the phrase " iśrīkoyilp ...." should have been replaced by the phrase 
“ ūre ulutukontu ” . No. 687 is the record of the grant to temple by one 
of the Kodumbalur chiefs . Granted object is , however , land itself in this 
case and in this inscription there appears the phrase “ kutinikki ” which 
means that the previous cultivators should be evicted . The land was 
obtained from the people of ūr , and the previous cultivators who were 
to be evicted , therefore, must have been the ur members . From these 


Government . If we assume that both the Cola Government and Kodumbalur 
chiefs had claimed their own shares separately , the total sum levied would have 
become more than the double of the usual Government tax . It is, therefore , not 
assumable . 
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two evidences , it is clear that the cultivation of the land donated to the 
temple was not to be conducted by the members of ūr . Though there 
is no evidence in the inscriptions , the land given to some persons as the 
remuneration for their services were also presumably cultivated by some 
people other than the ūr members. From the facts shown above , it is 
inferred that there must have been a group of agricultural labourers who 
were not the members of úr . Though they do not seem to have been so 
large in number , their very existence might be taken as an indication 
that a social stratification was going on to some extent in Allür . 

From the examinations above , it may be concluded that in Allūr 
the land held by the members of ūr in common was cultivated by them 
and that the other land which belonged to the temple , astrologers, danc 
ers etc., seems to have been cultivated by the people other than the úr 
members. The products from the ūr members land were divided into 
two parts , namely , the Government s share and land - holding cultivators 
share , while the products from the land held by the temple , astrologers 
etc. , must have been divided into three parts , namely , the Government s 
share , land holders share and cultivators share . 


CONCLUSION 

The interpretation that ūr was an organization for the village ad 
ministration has not been faced with any contradiction throughout the 
argument above . Most of the land in Allūr was held by the members 
of ūr , not individually but in common . Some land was held , however , 
by individual persons as the remuneration of their services for the vil 
lagers. Individual holding of land , so to be called properly , does not 
seem to have existed . The members of ūr who were the land holders , 
appeared also as cultivators of their land , and therefore the fundamental 
structure of the community of Allār seems not to have been stratified . 
There existed , however , some agricultural labourers who were not the 
members of ūr , and the stratification of this kind seems to have been 
going on to some extent. 

The interpretation that sabhai was an organization of the land hold 
ers for the village administration is quite compatible with what we read 
in the inscriptions of iśānamangalam . Much of the land in īśānaman 
galam were held individually -- most likely by the members of sabhai 
— though some land was held in common also by the members of sabhai 
or parudai. Anyway, individual land holding did exist there. The land 
holders and the cultivators were apparently different from each other and 
there existed , therefore , two strata in the community of iśānamangalam . 

iśānamangalam and Allūr were in the same locality and of the same 
period ; but the characteristics of their social structure were quite different 
in many respects . This conclusion would be more important , if it is 
considered that one of these two villages is brahmadēya and the other 
is non - brahmadēya . To the extent that these two villages can be taken 
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as the typical cases , the examination serves as a typological study , and 
many hypotheses might be proposed on the problems of the Cola power 
structure or the historical development of Indian village community . 
This conclusion , however , must not be generalized too hastily.17 For, 
īsānamangalam is only one example of the brahmadēya villages, and 
Allūr, that of non -brahmadēya villages. This comparative study, there 
fore , should be considered as a preliminary approach to the question of 
characterizing the two types of the village communities and of analysing 
the historical implication of the typology . 


: 


17 For example, some brahmadeya grant inscriptions suggest that in the Cola 
times there existed , even though for some short period, the brahmadeya village 
whose land was held completely in common . 
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1. INTRODUCTION : SOURCES 

It is very pleasant to walk around the temple of Raajaraaja I at 
Tañcaavuur (known as Tanjore during the British times and as Thanjavur 
at present), for anyone who has an eye for inscriptions . It might not 
be wrong to say that , in no other temple in Tamilnad , have the inscrip 
tions been utilized to enhance the beauty of the plain spaces in architec 
ture in so beautiful a way , as otherwise, the emptiness present a mono 
tonous look . The inscriptions around the exterior walls of the main 
temple are written with choice hands , and they record the priceless treas 
ures in gold and gems gifted to the temple . Most of the inscriptions 
around the central shrine are of Raajaraaja himself . Besides Raaja 
raaja s , there are some inscriptions of Raajeendra and a few undated 
ones , within the temple enclosure , on the basement of the Candeeśvara 
shrine , on the pillars of the circumambulatory passage mentioned in the 
inscriptions as “ tiruccurrumaalikai” , and on the exterior sides of the 
eastern and northern temple enclosures. There are two inscriptions of a 
king who styles himself as “ Kooneerinmaikontaan ” and who could be 
identified with the Tribhuvana kuloottunka coora , a few Nayak inscrip 
tions and some of the Maharashtrian rulers of Tañcaavuur. These are 
of much later date, and, for our purpose , we need concentrate only on 
the inscriptions of Raajaraaja , Raajeendra and a few undated ones , 
which clearly appear to belong to the period of the builder or his son 
and successor. 


All the proper names in this paper are given in the transcription adopted 
by Oxford s Dravidian Etymological Dictionary. Length of vowels is indicated 
by doubling the symbol. 

Tancaavuur, capital of the Cholas, is now known as Thanjavur and is the 
headquarters of the district of the same name , situated in Madras State , India . 

This paper is exclusively based on the inscriptions of the famous Big Temple . 
The paper attempts to portray the hitherto unpenetrated or neglected picture 
deducable from the very same inscriptions which have been tapped by historians 
all these days . 

All the inscriptions in the Big Temple are published by The Archaeological 
Survey of India in its South Indian Inscriptions, vol . II . References as II.II.66 
imply second volume , part two and 66th inscription. References other than South 
Indian Inscriptions are given in full. 

1 II.II.45 . 
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2 . CRITICISM OF SOURCES 

All the Coora inscriptions at this temple were records concerning 
the administration of Raajaraajessvaram , the temple of Raajaraaja , and 
very trustworthy as they are meticulous . There is not any inscription 
in this temple bearing a date before or after the 29th regnal year of the 
builder, although the inscriptions carrying the 29th regnal year incorpo 
rate the date of gifts made by the king and his sister four or five years 
earlier . After the 29th regnal year of Raajaraaja , come the undated 
inscriptions followed by those of Raajeendra . This factor appears to 
contain an important point of disscusion which can be taken up at the 
end of the paper , after we have seen the other aspects of Raajaraajees 
varam . 


DEITIES ENSHRINED IN THE TEMPLE 


3 . 

The purpose of each and every one of the inscriptions at Raajaraa 
jeesvaram is to record donations to the main god , or to a few other 
minor ones in the form of bronzes made of gold or copper . It is possible 
to ascertain the names of most of the smaller deities by the study of 
which we can get an idea about the Pantheon which Raajaraajeesvaram 
tried to set up . Not all of these bronzes were installed by the builder , 
whose attention was mostly concentrated on the main deity , and on 
Candeeśvara , in whose name all the financial matters were carried on . 
Further research is necessary about the importance of Candeesvarar, the 
iconised saint , very prominent in the inscriptions at Raajaraajeeśvaram 
and in the sculpture at Kankai konța coora puram . The minor icons 
seem to have been installed in the “ tiruccurrumaalikai ” or the “ pari 
vaaraalayam ". Except the largest Aațavallan (Națaraaja ) existing at 
present in the temple, which appears to have been the original Aațaval 
lan , after whom several measures kept as standards in the Raajaraajees 
varam were named , we cannot say whether any of the listed icons4 still 
exist . Solid gold statues which are referred to must have been removed 
centuries ago . It is not unlikely that most of the bronze icons now to 
be seen are post -Coora , possibly Nayak . 


4 . ESTIMATE OF THE IMAGES 

Except for a few images of deities like Suuryadeevar, the Vişņus, 
Brahmar , Subrahmanyadeevars, most of the images in the Raajaraajees. 
varam represent different manifestations of siva like Kalyanasundarar , 
Dakshinaamuurtti, Lingapuraanadeevar, Aatavallaar , Rishabavaahana 
deevar, Ardhanaari and the like . Perhaps the only image representing 


2 Gifts by the king : II.I.1 ; by the king s sister : II.II.1 . 

3 Except a few which record salaries given to the staff of the temple as in 
the case of temple women or “ mey kaaval” . 

4 Numbering about seventy, calculated from all the inscriptions at the temple . 
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a god who cannot be identified with certainty as belonging to the can 
onical pantheon , which had already come into existence is Tañcai arakar. 
From the context it appears that this Tañcai arakar also might have 
been represented as a not very popular manifestation of siva . It is of 
great significance to observe that all the images representing goddesses 
are invariably Umaaparameesvariis without a single exception . All the 
Umaaparameesvariis were consorts of Dakshiņameeru vitangar, Kalyaa 
ņasundarar, Mahaameeru vițankar , Rishabavaahanadeevar , Piccadeevar, 
Tañcai vițankar , Canteesvarar, Aațavallar , Tañcai arakar, Dakshina 
meeru vitankar, Candeesvara prasaada deevar and Umaa sakitar res 
pectively . 

Besides the above , there are images of a few royal personages and 
of Nayanmaars who had gained sufficient hagiological importance . Most 
of the images of Naayanmaars were installed not by the royal household , 
but by the high -ranking officials. 


CANONICAL NATURE 


5 . 

When a person takes the Raajaraajeesvaram inscriptions alone into 
consideration and analyses the images kept for worship thereat , the nat 
ural conclusion he arrives at is that the religion presented by the Raaja 
raajeesvaram is purely canonical and very highly aryanized and is the 
representative picture of the religion existing in the country at that time . 
In fact, this does not appear to be true . For a balanced view , we have 
to take information presented within the pre -Raajaraajeesvaram inscrip 
tions. While analysing the Coora inscriptions we should always proceed 
with caution, since , we should not forget the fact that almost invariably, 
all the inscriptions of the Cooras were inscribed in the temples of can 
onical gods only ( not those of goddesses) and there is a tendency to be 
impressed by the sheer numerical weight of the Coora inscriptions . 


6 . PRE -RAAJARAAJEESVARAM RELIGION 

Inscriptions in the pre - Raajaraajeesvaram days are comparatively 
few and consequently we get much less information than we could desire. 
However we are not altogether devoid of evidences which turn out to be 
very interesting . The longest inscription at Raajaraajeesvaram , inscrib 
ed on the exterior side of the northern enclosure , contains, in my opin 
ion , perhaps the best raw source from any Coora inscription , to deduce 
the history of the Coora temples . 


5 B. SURESH , Historical and Cultural Geography and Ethnography of South 
India with Special Reference to Cola Epigraphs, Ph.D. Thesis , Deccan College, 
University of Poona, 1965, Chapter IV , section on “ Temples ”. 

6 Further study of this inscription, combined with that of the pre - Raajaraaja 
I inscriptions is bound to yield ample data for the history of temples. It should 
be noted that the recruitment is made from only within Coora naatu . 
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7 . DIFFERENT CLASSES OF TEMPLES 

The pre- Raajaraajeesvaram temples in the above mentioned inscrip 
tion , after a close analysis , reveal certain important features, which 
gradually die away after Raajaraaja I. Usually the temples in Coora 
naadu bear three different kinds of terminations : -kooil , -tali and -iis 
varam , and the rest of the terminations being classed under oddments .? 
-kooil and -taļi are very common among the temples built prior to Raa 
jaraajeesvaram . 

-kooil is found to occur in the names of the temples of female 
deities and in the names of the temples found in villages . Some ex 
amples obtainable from the inscriptions at Raajaraajeesvaram are : the 
Kaațukaal kooils at Kaarimankalam8 and at Turaiyuur ; 9 Seettaiyaar 
kooil at Venſittirappanpalli ; 10 and several Srii kooils at Saala booka 
kotimankalam , linkaņ naattu aarappaar ; !! Karuppur of Innambar naa 
ļu , 12 and Veenal vițuku pallavapuram.13 Temples in prominent towns 
also do bear -kooil , the best of the examples being at Tañcai maamaņik 
kooil and Tiruviļankooil at Katampuur. We do not hear of any temple 
with -kooil terminations built during or after Raajaraaja I. 

-tali < Skt . Stalii , seems to be well established as a temple termina 
tion and gradually dies away after Raajaraaja I. The pre-Raajaraajees 
varam temples with -taļi endings almost invariably carry topographical 
names like Eriyuur naattu tali ( the temple at the country of Eriyuur ) at 
Tañcaavuur , 14 Tentali ( the southern temple ) at Mattai , 15 Tirumeerrali 
( the sacred temple in the west ) at Paaccil16 etc. It appears that all these 
pre -Raajaraaja I temples bearing topographical names could have en 
shrined local gods or goddesses, although we are not told what deities 
they enshrined . However, it is possible to conclude that this might have 
been the usual case , if we take into consideration the non -canonical deities 
to be mentioned below . One tali , the Mudubagavar tali at Ambar,17 
one of -tali class not bearing a topographical name, also suggests that 
the Mudubagavar ( the eldest god ) might be after some ancestor. 

The -iisvarams , though not uncommon during the pre -Raajaraajees 
varam period , continue to increase in frequency more to Raajaraaja 1.18 
After him , almost all the temples built by the Cooras bear -iisvaram . 


7 B. SURESH , ibid . 
8 II.1.5.16 . 
9 11.1.5.15 . 
10 II.1.5.22 . 
11 II.1.4.3 . 
12 II.1.5.2 . 
13 II.1.5.25 . 
14 II.III.66 . 
15 Ibid . 
16 Ibid . 
17 Ibid . 
18 B. SURESH , ibid . 
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Lookamahaadeevi iisvaram19 and Arumori iisvaram at Tiruvaaruur , 
Arukulakeesari iisvaram at Niyamam , 21 Pañcavan mahaadeevi iisvaram 
at Koottuur , 22 Avanikeesari jisvaram at Paruvuur23 were all temples 
erected by royal persons whose names the temples carry . Ițţaacci iis 
varam of Katampuur24 and Nika ! anki issvaram25 ( probably Ishta aacci 
iisvaram and Nishkaļanka iisvaram respectively ) are temples , to judge 
by the changed structure of their names , could be one of the older iis 
varams. Raajaraajeesvaram itself is the best example for creating a 
temple , with the name of the king given to the name of the god , with all 
canonization necessary. The terminations tell the history of the temples 
in a very simple way . -kooil represents the earliest stage , -tali , the 
second stage represents the introduction of Brahminic elements converted 
to suit native usuage , and -iisvaram the final stage speaks of the domina 
tion of canonized temples. 


8 . PRE - RAAJARAAJEESVARAM DEITIES 

The picture of the pre - Raajaraajeesvaram days will not be complete 
without the study of the names of gods and goddesses. We have men 
tioned earlier that goddesses number considerably more than that of the 
gods in these days . While mentioning the boundaries of fields, un 
consciously the Raajaraaja s inscriptions mention several deities of the 
non - canonical temples , which were obviously in existence before his days . 
Pidaaris, Kaadukaals, Nankais and the like appear to have been flourish 
ing at that time . For example , at Turaiyuur alone26 ( near the Tañcaa 
vuur of Raajaraaja s days ) temples for Kaațukaa !, Durgai, Jeestai , Ku 
tirai vattam uțaiyaal , Punnaitturai nankai , Potuvakaiuuruțaiyaal, Eeraa 
tu kațakkum kaalaar piţaari and other goddesses are mentioned in Raa 
jaraajaa s inscriptions, not to speak of his mention of several female 
deities at Kaarimankalam ,27 Vennittirappanpalli, 28 Maakaanikkuti ,29 
Venkoonkuți, 30 linkaiyuur , 31 Aaņpanuur , 32 and other places . Takaip 
piraatti iisvaram at Arapuram , 33 Ittaacci iisvaram at Kațampuur , 34 and 
Candiramalli iisvaram of Niyamam , 35 have the honour to supply dancing 


19 II.II1.66 
20 Ibid . 
21 Ibid . 
22 Ibid . 
23 Ibid . 
24 Ibid . 
25 Ibid . 
26 II.1.5.15 . 
27 II.1.5.16 . 
28 II.1.5.22 . 
29 II.1.5.13 . 
30 11.1.5.12 . 
31 II.1.5.6 . 
32 II.1.5.5 . 
33 II.III.66 
34 Ibid . 
35 Ibid . 
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girls to Raajaraajeesvaram , and there is every reason to believe that these 
were temples enshrining goddesses . 

Aiyan is perhaps the only male god to be recorded in Raajaraaja s 
inscriptions. He is enshrined not in Raajaraajeesvaram , but , in Ven 
koonkuti , 36 Nakankuţi , 37 Panamankalavanakaraiparru , 38 Turaiyuur39 and 
other places . Raajaraaja s inscriptions talk of several “ tirumurrams” 
in the towns near the places now mentioned . The omission of the names 
of these male gods appear to be a conscious and deliberate act . 


POPULARITY OF GODDESSES 


9 . 

We have to remember that it is very difficult to come across any 
Coora inscription from any temple , other than canonical , and in this cate 
gory of non - canonical temples fall several temples popular for centuries . 
Even taking Tañcaavuur itself , at present, there are not less than nine 
goddesses in worship.40 Maariyamman kooil , draws the largest festival 
crowd for any temple at Tañcavuur . Even within Raajaraajeesvaram 
itself , the local population frequents the Brihannayaki shrine erected by 
Tribhuvana kuloottunka , rather than the Brihadiisvarar himself . 


10. PRE - RAAJARAJEESVARAM TEMPLES 

Raajaraaja s plan gradually unfolds itself when we study the temples 
and deities of the pre - Raajaraajeesvaram period in relation with his Raa 
jaraajeesvaram and its images of worship . Raajaraaja I has transferred 
about for hundred dancing girls from the temples all over Coora naadu , 41 
and that is how we come across the names of these pre -Raajaraajeesva 
ram temples . A scrutiny of this particular inscription42 indicates the 
following factors. 


1 . 


This transfer must have lasted throughout the twenty - nine years 
of his relation with Raajaraajeesvaram . At first he seems to 
have exhausted the women staff of the temples nearby , already 
religiously famous. Lookamahaadeevi iisvaram of Tiruvaiyaa 
ru , Eriyuur naattu tali at Tañcaavuur, Arikulakeesari iisvaram 
at Niyamam , and , Tiruvilankoil of Katampuur have been de 
prived of their " talicceeri pentuka !" in bulk . 


36 II.1.5.12 . 
37 II.1.4.5 . 
38 II.1.5.7 . 
39 II.1.5.15 . 

40 Nantimaakaali amman ; Kooti amman ; Kuntaala amman ; Samvartini am 
man ; Selli amman ; Vaanci amman ; Vatabatrakaali amman : Ukkira kaali amman ; 
Maari amman . 

41 “ talicceerip pentukalaakac cooramantalattut talicceerikalininrun kontuvantu 
eerrina talicceerip pentukalukkum ... 

42 II.I11.66 . 
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Periyatalicceeri, Brahmiisvaram , Tiruvaraneri , Arumori iisva 
ram , Ulagiisvaram and Tirumantali were all temples at Tiru 

vaaruur , which had to give away their girls more than once . 
2 . We do not have any reference to the fact that these temples 

were ever remembered after Raajaraaja I , including those at 

Tañcaavuur itself . 
3 . From the same inscription it is certain that the orchestras of 

other temples were also transferred to Raajaraajeesvaram.43 
Only actual field work and excavation can determine what deities 
were installed in these temples and how many were non - canonical and 
how many canonical. However the fact remains that relatively few or 
practically none of all these temples from where these four hundred 
women and others were taken away , are mentioned as renovated or 
rebuilt. Most probably these temples died a death of starvation and 
there is a good deal of certainty that non - canonical temples suffered a 
heavy blow . 


11. POSITION OF RAAJARAAJEESVARAM 

The pantheon as depicted by Raajaraajeesvaram , with its several 
manifestations of śiva and a few others , seem to complete the Hindu 
pantheon known to his days . The share of Vaishnavism is yet to de 
velop and to mature in the post -Kuloottunka I period . 

Under Raajaraaja I non - canonical and independent deities found 
it difficult to survive , but not without a serious fight. Most probably , the 
installation and the presence of several Umaa parameesvariis , was the 
result of a reconciliation between the feminine element , predominant 
even to this day at Tañcaavuur , and the pressure of canonization . The 
local and independent goddesses were identified with Umaa and consorted 
with śiva . The prevailing of the feminine worship must have been so 
strong, that it ultimately resulted in the building of a separate temple 
within Raajaraajeesvaram , for a goddess called “ Periya ulaka naayaki 
amman ” or “ Ulakumurutumuțaiya naacciyaar ” .44 even before the Coora 
dynasty came to its end . 


12. ADMINISTRATION AND STAFF 

The success with which the Raajaraajeesvaram operated was due to 
its control over economics. The amount of revenue in paddy deposited 
into the treasuries of Raajaraajesvaram from the agrarian towns in Coo 
ranaațu , the cost of interest for the money lent to these towns , and such 
necessary details form a seperate study and need not be discussed here . 

It is definite that Raajaraajeesvaram has not ennumerated all its 


43 II.III.66.437 , 421 ?, 445 . 
44 TLU.61.4 . 
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staff. It might have done so , had all the inscriptions it had in mind , 
been engraved . In some cases , we have the names and native places of 
persons connected with the main shrine . About two hundred towns sup 
plied bachelors, “ tiru parisaakaram ceyyum maan ” ,45 numbering slightly 
less than three hundred . Appointment to the temple staff was open only 
to the natives of Coora naaļu . In the inscription which enlists the 
towns ,46 we get useful information on the territorial divisions of the 
country. 


13. WOMEN DEDICATED TO THE TEMPLE 

We have a list of four hundred women attached to the temple , evi 
dently dancers and singers, and the study of the names of these women 
furnish certain useful information which may be mentioned here . 
1 . Although their surnames are not given , an analysis of the names 

reveal that they were drawn from all strata of society , including 

princesses.47 
2 . The naming pattern shows that most of them carried place 

names , especially either their own native town or an established 
pre -Raajaraaja I religious centre like Venkaațu , 48 Aaruur , 49 or 
Aiyaaru . Many of them carry the names of non - canonical 
goddesses like Kaatukaals.51 
The emerging prominence of siva is reflected, as we find the 

girls being named Nakkam , Ețuttapaatam , Picci etc. 
4 . That fact that the Vaishnavite influence had not gained prom 

inence yet , or the fact that Vaishnavites were not admitted 
encouragingly, is understood by the relatively meagre names of 
Vaishnavite significance found among these temple women and 
men staff as well . 


50 


3 
. 


14. FINE ARTS AND THE TEMPLE 

It seems that practically all the master minds in fine arts were 
brought together to conduct the temple dancing and music and maintain 
the orchestra . Dancing masters , master viina players , time keepers and 
the like fill the list who are to be maintained at the expense of the temple. 
The title “ mummaticoora ” is found conferred on the experts , who carry 
this beside their original names . Mummați coora nrittapeeraiyan , 52 


45 II.II1.69.9 . 
46 II.III.69 and 70 . 

47 For example, the women living in the eighth , twenty - seventh , twenty -nineth , 
fifty - first and sixty - third houses of the southern wing of the south talicceri 
II.III.66 . 

48 Ibid . 
49 Ibid . 
50 Ibid . 
51 Ibid . 
52 Ibid . 
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Mummați coora vaadya maaraayaņ ,53 Mummați coora katikai maara 
yaŋ , 54 were of the dancing , orchestra and the time keeping departments. 
The staff of one hundred and nine men , who were given salary in kind 
in equal proportion to their seniority and rank , included singers in Tamil 
and Sanskrit, instrument accompaniers, drummers, accountants , conch 
blowers and some others , and formed a different set from the other men 
members of the staff. The list of their names and professions forms a 
separate study by itself . Quite a few members of the temple orchestra , 
especially the Veelaikkaarars, were transferred from the armed forces to 
the temple service.55 

The inscriptions clearly specify that all the women , and obviously , 
the orchestra members of the men staff also were housed in the streets ad 
joining the temple talicceeris specially built for the purpose . 


15. SINGERS OF HYMNS 

There is to be found another set of men staff, whose work appears 
to have been exclusively connected with hymn singing . These hymn 
singing group consisted partly of Brahmins ( ex . Kaasyappan eţuttapaata 
piccan alias Rudhra sivan ) and mostly of others, who as usual carry the 
Tamil names of religiously important places of Aaruur ( ex . Aaruuran 
tirunaavukkaraiyan alias Ñaana sivan ) , Aiyaaſu ( ex . Aiyaaran ampalak 
kuuttan alias Oomkaara sivan ) , Maraikkatu ( ex . Maraikkaatan nampi 
aaruuran ) and Venkaatu ( er . Piccan veņkaațan alias Agoora sivan ). 56 
The influence of Naayaņmaars is felt in the names of this set of men 
staff than any other of the same temple , when we note the names of 
Sampantan and Tirunaavukkaraiyan repeated often . As this is not the 
case with the hundred men of the orchestra , we many conclude that 
these hymn singers were recruited from the traditional class of hymn 
singers, especially specializing in the hymns of Naayaņmaars. 


16. SANSKRITISATION OF NAMES 

We observe one very important aspect in the names of these hymn 
singers. Invariably all of them are given alternate names in Sanskrit, 
like Agoora śivan , Rudhra śivan , Dharma śivan , Neetra śivan , Puurva 
śivan, Hridaya śivan Maana śivan , Iisaaņa śivaņ , Yooga śivan , Viñaaņa 
śivan . It is evident that these are purely names and not designations . 
Although it is not uncommon to come across names with aliases in San 
skrit, these types of names are not found prior to Raajaraajeesvaram , well 
indicating that this is a coinage of Raajaraaja I. This means that this 
was also one of his methods of introducing the religion through can 
onization, exactly as he had given the name of Nakkaņ as an alternative 


53 Ibid . 
54 Ibid . 
55 lbid . 
56 II.III.65 . 
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name to all the women attached to the temple . This forcible naming 
pattern died as suddenly as it had been imposed , for none of these names 
are handed over after him . Not even the inscriptions at Kankai konta 
coora puram speak of any such kind of Sivaņs. 


17. REGIMENTS 

Before finishing the account of the staff, the Niyaayams or the regi 
ments need to be mentioned . This kind of staff might have existed in 
Kankai koņța coora puram temple , but it is only Raajaraajeesvaram 
which has got the uniqueness of mentioning details about its staff. There 
were about fifteen regiments . Although the duties of the regiments are 
not explicitly mentioned , we can guess that their work must have been 
to maintain discipline in , and watch over the two major and minor trea 
suries of the temple . The niyaayams can be classed into grades or ranks : 
the Antalakattaar ( perhaps the inner guards of the sacred shrine), the 
Veelaikkaarappataikalaar ( the sentries ) , the Panimakka! ( the orderlies ), 
the Parivaarattaar ( the Cavalry) and the Meykkaappaaļar ( the body 
guards) etc. Their names betray that originally these regiments , at pres 
ent in the service of the temple , were part or wings of armed forces. 
Of these some regiments were attached to the images of worship , either 
to the main god or to bronzes and these niyaayams appear to be of some 
importance. Perundanattu valankai veelaikkaarappataika !,57 the right 
wing sentries of the major treasure , were attached to the god Raajaraa 
jeesvarar himself, along with Nittavinooda terinda valankai veelaikkaa 
rappadai, the right wing sentries chosen from the Nittavinooda regiment. 
The Uttama coora antalakattaar , the inner guards chosen from the Utta 
ma coora regiment, the only antaļakattaar, is attached to the Candees 
varar , the sole image in whose name the money transactions of the temple 
were made . Sirutanattu valankaiveelaikkaara pataika ! is attached to 
Dakshiņameeru vidankar . 58 


18. MONEY TRANSACTIONS OF REGIMENTS 

Some of these regiments deposit money in gold , to the deities to 
which they attached , or to Candeesvarar. The niyaayams are the only 
section of the Raajaraajeesvaram staff which deposit money to Raaja 
raajeesvaram , instead of or besides receiving salary from the temple in 
return for their services. Towns and other members of the staff borrow 
money from this deposit on interest . Paņțita coora terinta villikal, the 
archers selected from the Panțita coora company , Valankai param pațai 
kaļilaar , the right wing senior regiment, Nittavinoota terinta valankai 
veelaikkaarar, the right wing sentries chosen from Nittavinoota regiment , 
Keeraļaantaka terinta parivaarattar , the mounted men chosen from the 


57 II.1.14 . 
58 II.1.14.1 . 
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Keera !aantaka regiment, Jananaata terinta parivaarattaar, the mounted 
men chosen from the Jananaata regiment and one or two more regiments 
deposit money . 

The distinguishing names of niyaayams , Uttama coora , Nittavinoota , 
Keeralaantaka , Jananaata etc. could indicate that these regiments were 
originally recruited from the vaļanaaţus ( the largest territorial unit of 
administration ) bearing the names respectively like Keera ! aantaka etc. 
Attaching regiments which enrich themselves with spoils of war , to the de 
ities in Raajaraajeesvaram , is a very clever way of popularizing the de 
ities and at the same time utilising the money . Even Brahmadeeyams like 
Irumpudal alias Maņukulacuulaamaņi caturveedimankalam borrow from 
the deposits to invest in agriculture.59 These information indicate that 
the sums deposited by the niyaayams must have been very huge , and 
naturally must have helped to strengthen and enrich the bullion economy 
of the temple . The status of the niyaayams at Raajaraajeesvaram is 
something unheared of in Coora inscriptions either before or after Raa 
jaajeesvaram . As the members of the niyaayams were chosen from the 
armed forces as villika ] ( archers ), aanaiyaalkal ( elephantry ), parivaarat 
taar ( mounted men ) , pațaikalilaar ( infantry ) , to protect the safety of the 
temple , so were the officers in charge of the administration of the tem 
ples . We may mention the most important here . 


19. SENIOR OFFICERS 

Aatittan Suuryan alias Tennavan muuveenta veelaan , lord of Poikai 
naațu installs images , and donates lamps , utensils and other accessories 
to images already installed . Aatittan suuryan is the chief of staff and 
the manager of temple affairs at Raajaraajeesvaram . Sri krishnan raa 
man alias Mummuti coora Brahmma maaraayaņ of Amankuți alias Kee 
raļaantaka caturveedimarkalam , and commander of the army , construct 
ed the “ tiruccurrumaalikai” , the exterior circumambulatory passage by 
the wish of Raajaraaja I. There are few other officers connected with 
Raajaraajeesvaram , and almost invariably all the officers donate and 
endow to the temple . The right to donate to any or all of the images at 
Raajaraajeesvaram were reserved exclusively to members of the royal 
family and high officials of the temple and of the government. We find 
them donating even after the 29th year of the king . The royal women , 
besides installing images continue to steadily donate jewels and acces 
sories . Queens of Raajaraaja I connected with Raajaraajeesvaram in 
this capacity are Pañcavan mahaadeevi , Trailookya mahaadeevi , Coora 
mahaadeevi , Lookamahaadeevi and Abhimaanavalli . It may be noticed 
that while the images of the deities are installed by queens and the king . 
the installation of the images of the Naayaņmaars is made mostly by the 
officials of the temples. 


59 JI.1.10.2 . 
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20. NAAYANMAARS 

The Raajaraajeesvaram was perhaps the first temple to introduce 
installing of the images of the naayaņmaars for worship in the temple . 
This habit was followed by the successors of Raajaraaja I. As the cham 
pion of canonized religion , Raajaraaja I could not by -pass deification of 
the naayaņmaars known up to his days, especially when their patikams 
were current among the people and singing established . 


21. CATURVEEDIMANKALAMS 

The caturveedimankalams, which form a seperate study, housing 
Brahmins versed in the knowledge of the Vedas were the centres and the 
means through which the Aryanized pantheon and religion were diffused 
into the country . Inscriptions of Raajaraajeesvaram alone mention more 
than forty , which were in touch with the temple.60 Although the catur 
veedimankalams are a pre - Coora feature , the greatest concentration of 
the caturveedimankalams are to be found in Coora naațu . The study of 
the caturveedimankalams are of extreme importance to history , especially 
to determining the origin and spread of canonical religion in the respec 
tive localities. There are two kinds of these markalams : those which 
carry names in Tamil with aliases in Sanskrit , and , those which carry 
names in Sanskrit. 

Irumputal alias Maņu kula coolaamani caturveedimankalam and 
Vaykal alias Vaanavanmahaadeevi caturveedimarkalam are examples 
for the first kind. For the second , Lookamahaadeevi caturveedimanka 
lam and Raajaaśriya caturveedimankalam can be given as examples . The 
second class of caturveedimankalams usually bear the name of their 
founders or their titles so that it is easy to determine the date of their 
creation . The first kind of caturveedimankalams were common in the 
days prior to Raajaraaja I and the second kind, after him . This sug 
gests that the conversion of religiously important places into caturveedi 
mankalams and giving them names in Sanskrit was in vogue . Raaja 
raaja I had most probably taken an advanced step in this process of 
Aryanizing or canonizing. Post -Raajaraaja I caturveedimarkalams do 
not have alternate names, as it seems that they have been created afresh . 
His giving of Sanskrit names to the hymn singers of Raajaraajeesvaram 
is recalled here . Of extreme importance is that none of the towns, whose 
temples were denuded of their staff to increase the strength of the staff 
of Raajaraajeesvaram , are caturveedimarkalams. As a champion of ca 
nonised religion he is not expected to touch caturveedimankalams. 


60 To judge by II.III . 59 and 70 alone , apart from stray references in other 
inscriptions. 
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21. UNFINISHED RAAJARAAJEESVARAM 

The Raajaraajeesvaram , the the first biggest institution for the prop 
agation of canonized religion in Tamilnad holds a very important place 
in the history of the temple movement , and needs to be studied in detail 
by itself and also in line with other temples . What has been given above 
is only an introduction. 

There are some important problems concerning Raajaraajeesvaram 
which are difficult to answer . Of prime importance is the unfinished 
state of Raajaraajeesvaram.61 Only the vimaaṇam , its cube base and 
the basement of the front hall known as Niruttiya vaatiya mantapam 
have been completed by the builder . Till the Nayak rulers took over 
Tañcaavuur, the front hall- to - be was completely open . The huge pillars 
inside the cube supporting the superstructure are not carved even with a 
single line and remains just dressed . On the right side of the southern 
entrance below the vimaanam , half - carved statues can be still seen . 
Within the vimaaṇam , of the hundred and eight Baratha Natyam poses , 
about twenty are left uncarved . Near the front northern entrance , stones 
intended to bear epigraphs have not been dressed . Inscriptions are left 
unfinished here and there . In short, it appears that the work had come 
to an abrupt end , at several places, as if in a single day . The present 
appearance was due to the Nayaks , in whatever way they could complete 
using pillars belonging to dilapidated temples of the Pallavas and the 
Kullottunkas . 62 

Perhaps connected with this unexplained reason is the change over 
of the capitol. Tañcaavuur was secure enough and the kingdom was 
rich enough . But what has made Raajeendra I to take to the building 
of Kankai koņța coorapuram without succeeding his father s throne at 
Tañcaavuur ? Even granting that he built his new city of his own ac 
cord , why did he not complete Raajaraajeesvaram ? 

Many of the inscriptions in Raajaraajeesvaram use the phrase " upto 
the 29th year ". This is a clear indication that these inscriptions were 
carved in the 30th year or afterwards. There are some inscriptions 
which bear no regnal year at all , 63 and this particularly needs an ex 
planation as they were inscribed at a time when a strict system of record 
ing existed under a king known for administrative efficiency. It is norm 
ally believed that Raajaraaja I lived up to his 29th year . But , with the 
discovery of inscriptions bearing regnal years of this king after this date , 


61 C. GOVINDARAJAN , Tamilaka varalaarru ceytikal, Madras, 1962, pp . 36-40 . 

62 C. GOVINDARAJAN , ibid . , p . 39. Besides, there is a pillar belonging to post 
Kuloottunka I period in the mantapam where the Aatavallan Nataraajar is kept 
at present. 

63 II.II.25 , 27 , 29 , 30 , 31 , 32 , 33 , 34 , 35 , 36 , 37 , 38 , 39 , 41 , 42 , 44, 45 , 46 , 47 , 
48 , 49 , 50 , 51 , 52 , 53 , 56 . 
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by the Department of Epigraphy , another problem creeps in.64 This 
means that he did live , but was not powerful enough to continue his work 
and that his son did not help him or could not help him . It is also 
significant that it is in these dateless inscriptions . we find officials and 
others donating to the images. Probably the temple was in their control 
for some time till the inscriptions of Raajeendra I reappear with his 
regnal year . 

We are led to believe that the speed and the force with which Raa 
jaraaja I was propagating the canonical religion , must have recoiled and 
at least temporarily hindered the proceedings at Raajaraajeesvaram . 
This guess is induced by a few important facts. The presence of non 
canonical temples and goddesses, their deliberate suppression , the build 
ing of Ulakamuțaiyanaacciyar kooil by Tribhuvana kuloottunka which 
was not in the original plan , the erection of Subrahmanya temple for the 
canonized form of Murukan , at a slightly later date , for the building of 
which forces must have been operating well in advance , indicate a reli 
gious revolution or confusion in the 29th year of Raajaraaja I or imme 
diately after , about which inscriptions are discreetly silent . 


64 The highest regnal year 32 for Raajaraaja I is met with in an inscription 
from Srirangam , engraved on the hexagonal column of a pillar lying in front of 
the ancient paddy storing room in the Kottaaram . The same has been noticed 
in the Annual Report on India Epigraphy 1953-54 B. No. 370 . 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION 
The major irrigation systems of Tamilnad fall into two classes . In the 
first class are included the river systems. In the second class are in 
cluded the tanks , large and small . The Pallavas , whose capital was in 
Tondaimandalam , constructed several irrigation tanks, and practically 
all of them are functioning to this day . The Colas, besides constructing 
tanks , tamed the Cauvery river , an achievement of which any monarch 
and his people may be proud . The Pandyan country was divided between 
fringe irrigation alongside of the rivers and the utilisation of tanks . In 
each instance , the type and size of the work was dictated by the con 
figuration of the country and the volume and duration of the stream flow 
and surface runoff. 

It is idle to search for detailed source materials about the irrigation 
systems and practices in either the literature or the inscriptions of the 
early and middle epochs of South Indian history . There are available 
passing references to kings who constructed tanks or tamed a river in 
Sangam literature, but these are mixed with legend and expressed in 
flowery hyperbole . A few inscriptions about the major tanks exist, and 
a few of them shed light on the practice of village responsibility in the 
maintenance and repair of these sources. But neither in respect of the 
rivers nor in respect of the tanks is any technical information available 
in them although they help to fix chronology . Meagre, but valuable , 
data are given in the works of the British engineers of the nineteenth 
century , but , they , in turn , were more anxious to show the defects that 
required remedying, than to investigate the original details of construc 
tion . Fortunately , the best source materials are the systems themselves . 
They have been repaired and improved , but they stand today as they did 
in the days of the Pallavas and the Colas, and the basic structures and 
the irrigation patterns determined by them remain largely unaltered . 
The present paper is largely based on detailed field enquiries that the 
writer had occasion to make during the course of a long official career . 
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INTRODUCTORY . LIST OF SOME MAJOR SOURCES 

The following is a list of some of the major irrigation works : 


KING TO WHOM ATTRIBUTED 


DATE ( A.D. ) 


> 


39 


NAME OF WORK 
Grand Anicut Karikala Cola 

1 st century 
Mahendra Tataka Mahendravarman I 

7th 
Parameswara Tataka Parameswara Varman 

7th 
Thirayan Eri Thirayan 

6th 
Vairamega Tataka Vairamega Pallava 8th 
Marpidigu Eri Vairamega Pallava 

8th 
Maruthadu Vijayanripatunga 

9th 
Valian Eri Dandivarman 

8th 
Kaverippakkam Tank Nandivarman 

8th 
Dharmapuri Tank Mahendra Pallava 

9th 
Ukkal Tank Kampavarman 

9th 
Kudimallam Tank Tandikramavarman 

8th 
Pulaneri 

Maran Sadyan 
Maraneri Maran 

8th 
Parakra Kallanai 

Jayadevan Srivallabha 11th 
Kilavan Eri 

Nedumaran Srivallabha 8th 
Cola Varuthi Parantaka 1 

10th 
Chodiumbakan Tank Parantaka I 

10th 
Nangavaram Tank Arunjaya 

10th 
Veeranam Eri Veeranarayana 

10th 
Uyyakondan Channel Raja Raja I 

10th 
Bahur Tank Raja Raja I 

10th 
Cola Ganga Rajendra 

10th 
Periya Vaikal Raja Raja I 

10th 
The anicuts on the Tamraparni are noticed separately . 

The Tamils considered agriculture to be the primary and the most 
morally satisfying way of life. The Kural says " The ploughman is the 
lynch pin of the chariot of life as he sustains every other occupation ’; 
and again , The farmer alone leads his own life: others respectfully follow 
some one else . ” Agriculture , however , was not an easy way of life for 
the Tamils. It was then , and remains to a large extent today, a con 
tinuous and unrelenting struggle against the inhospitable forces of 
nature. This led to the practice of great economy in the use of the land 
and water resources available. Role, in his Gazetteer of the Chengelput 
District observes, referring to the old irrigation sources “ Many of them , 
now abandoned , or in ruins, evince the solicitude of these ancient 


1 உழுவாருலகத்தார்க் காணியஃதாற்றா 
தெழுவாரை யெல்லாம் பொறுத்து .. 
2 உழுதுண்டு வாழ்வாரே வாழ்வார் 
மற்றெல்லாம் தொழுதுண்டு பின் செல்பவர் . 
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monarchs for the extension of cultivation even in tracts not favoured 
by natural position or the quality of the soil. Almost every catchment 
basin , however small, still bears traces of having been bounded across , 
and in many instances this was done in order to secure a paddy on a 
- few acres of stony ungenerous soil to which all the fostering care of the 
British Administration has induced cultivation to return . Large and 
more expensive projects were not neglected even some of them bear 
witness to the enlightenment of those Hindu kings, while the absence of 
scientific instruments in those remote times compels the astonishment 
of the beholder.” 


THE TAMRAPARNI SYSTEM 

The two major rivers of Tamilnad are the Cauvery and the Tamra 
parni. The Vaigai has at no time been a source of great importance. 
It sustained a fringe irrigation along its course , although skirting the 
famous city of Madura, it gained considerable literary prominence. The 
Tamraparni, for its size, was fully exploited , but curiously enough , not 
in the delta but in its upper reaches, in the undulating country of Amba 
samudram and Tinnevelly Taluks, by the device of small dams across 
the river, and the diversion of the water in channels that ran sidelong 
to the river and irrigated strips of land lying between them and the river. 
In non - deltaic land the river runs on a lower level than the surrounding 
countryside, and in such areas this kind of restricted irrigation alone is 
possible. And in the Tamraparni, much of the water having been taken 
away in the aforementioned manner , the small delta was not fully 
developed . As a compensation, the lands higher up came to be cultiv 
ated with the utmost intensity , a distinction which they enjoy to this day 
A major reason for the greater development of the higher riparian region 
was the quality of the soil . As paddy growing land , the valley derived 
much of its fertility from its subsoil of stiff yellow clay, which , effectively 
preventing all soakage, kept the water , vegetable matter , and manure , in 
suspension near the surface.3 

Seven anicuts were constructed across the Tamraparni. The exact 
dates when they were constructed are not known . The usual local 
legends have grown around each of them . That they are ancient , how 
ever is evident. They are, in order : - 
1. Kodaimelalagiyan 

5. Palavur 
2. Nadiyunni 

6. Suttamalli 
3. Kannadiyan 

7. Marudur . 
4. Ariyanayakapuram 

A method by which water was conserved during periods of low 
river flow was to lead the river water into tanks during times of high 


3 See District Gazetteer , H. R. Pate , pp . 169-172 . 
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flow . This method was practised more and more as one went down the 
river . Under the first two anicuts all irrigation was direct; in the middle 
anicuts tanks and direct channels shared half and half of the irrigated 
area ; while lower down the tanks took the bigger share of the water . 

The anicuts do not show any special engineering feature. They 
appear to have been constructed with an eye to utility and flexibility 
rather than permanence . 

The first anicuts was essentially semi- permanent. After descending 
the Papanasam rocks, the river passes through a level reach and thence 
through a narrow gorge , partly blocked up by huge boulders which have 
fallen from the hill into a deep pool . A reef of rock at the lower end 
of the pool was utilised for the dam . Holes were cut in the rock in 
which posts were inserted . Cross - bars , with brushwood and stuffing, 
were fastened to the uprights and the channels supplied with water.4 

A feature of the Tamraparni anicuts was that they stood obliquely 
to the river , breaking the force of the flow and rendering the canalisation 
efficient. 

The most important anicut was the Kannadiyan . It was a carefully 
built cut - stone work , nine feet high , with a top width of six feet, and 
was supported on a foundation of solid rock . The channel took off from 
the right or southern bank of the river . The work is undoubtedly one 
of considerable antiquity , and an elaborate myth has grown up in ex 
planation of its origin . The author is believed to have been a brahmin 
who acquired wealth by effecting a successful cure on a king of Vellore . 
Coming to the south with the intention of performing some charity, he 
brahmin decided first to consult Agastya in his mountain home in 
Pothigai . The Rishi advised him to construct an anicut across the 
Tamraparni and dig a channel , and , to give him a line for the channel , 
sent for a cow ; where the cow walked a channel should be dug , and 
where it sat down , a tank was to be made . The tank a Melasevval 
called Kaadavaraayaperi is the last place at which the cow sat down , 
the name being merely a corruption , it is said of Kaanamalaanaperi, 
“ the tank where ( the cow ) disappeared . ” Bishop Caldwell places the 
date of the Anicut between the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries.5 

In some of the anicuts , as in the Palavar anicut , later repairs are 
inscribed in the ancient crest . The Marudur anicut , the last of the old 
ones , was constructed in a curious irregular horse - shoe shape , with its 
curve up the river . Evidently , this was intended to lead the water into 
the channels on the two sides and to ensure adequate flow in both of 
them . 

The old irrigation under the Tamraparni was an example of inten 
sive non -deltaic wet cultivation , in which advantage was taken of a 
retentive soil and tank storages. The system had , and still has , a greater 


4 Ibid . 
5 Ibid . 
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proportion of two -crop lands to total cultivated area than any other 
old irrigation system . 


THE CAUVERY IRRIGATION SYSTEM 


( a ) Introductory. The irrigation system , par excellence, of which 
the Tamils may be justly proud , was the one devised for the utilisation 
of the waters of the river Cauvery . The irrigation details given in the 
ensuing paragraphs are the result of the writer s personal investigations 
in the area . 

The uniqueness of the Cauvery system lay in the ingenuity and 
engineering skill by which , with a river whose peak flow was not of more 
than two month s duration , and without a reservoir , almost the entire 
river supply was used for irrigation , and almost a million acres cultivated , 
and operation which called for long and continued water supply. The 
writer knows of no other system of similar magnitude in which almost 
the entire river supply, without being allowed to flow into the sea , was 
utilised in this manner . 

( 6 ) The River Cauvery and the Grand Anicut. The Cauvery rises 
in the western ghats near Coorg ., and , after a course of nearly 500 miles, 
enters the Bay of Bengal, draining an area of about 31,000 square miles 
en route . The western ghats are subject to heavy rainfall during the 
South - West monsoon . (Middle of May to end of July . ) The highest 
run off occurs in July . The Mysore plateau , which drains into the upper 
reaches of the Cauvery, is subjected to fluctuating rains from August to 
October. The river enters the Tamilnad in Salem District, passes 
through the Trichinopoly District and then enters the delta of Tanjore . 
The catchment in these three Districts is subject to the North - East mon 
soon during October and November. This sequence of rainfall during 
the two monsoons , the first from afar and benefitting the Delta through 
the river, and the second , from the lower catchments into the river , but 
more particularly falling directly on the land , were the principal features 
which governed and conditioned the cultivation practices of the delta . 

The Cauvery Delta proper may be said to commence a short distance 
above Trichinopoly town , where the river bifurcates into two branches , 
of which the northern one takes the name of Coleroon ( Tamil: Kolladam ) 
and the southern retains the name of Cauvery . The former is on a lower 
level and takes the bulk of the flood waters of the delta , while the latter is 
used fully for irrigation. The Coleroon very nearly joins the Cauvery 
twenty miles lower down and this is where the Grand Anicut was 
constructed . 

That the Cauvery was an important source of irrigation from time 
immemorial admits of little doubt . By the time that Karikala came 
to the throne in the first century after Christ, Kaverippattanam was 
already a flourishing city and port . Available evidence takes such trade 
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The poet 


back to the sixth century , B.C.6 The author of Periplus Maris Erythraei 
refers to the Cola country, and the mention in it to the coast country 
which lies on a bay ” has been identified with Kaverippattinam . A later 
author, the geographer Ptolemy clearly identifies " Khaberis ” . 
of Pattinathuppalai gives a vivid description of the happy life of the 
rural people of those times . “ The unfailing Cauvery spread its fertilising 
waters on the wide fields yielding golden harvests . The white water 
lilies growing in wet fields withered under wreaths of smoke issuing 
from hot ovens boiling the sweet juice of the dark cane . The buffalo 
crammed its maw with well - grown ears of corn , while its young one 
slept in the shadow of tall barns. Coconut palms and plantains with 
bunches of fruit , the areca palm and the fragrant turmeric , the mango in 
its variety , and the palmyra with its clusters of palm fruit , the broadbased 
Sembu ? and the tender ginger grew in abundance round each village . 
Another poet Kovur - Kilar sings “ Thy fields of rice -- wide are their 
borders, where the sweet cane flowers. Thy pasture lands with stalls 
with stalls for herds — there cattle graze . " 9 A poet named Avur-Mulam 
Kilar states that the small place in which an elephant could lie produced 
enough to feed seven.10 Yet another poet says that a Veli of land 
produced a round thousand kalams of paddy. 11 There is an entire lyric 
poem in the Silappadikaram in praise of the Cauvery . Pointed reference 
is made in it to the joy of the farmer on seeing the first freshes and 
hearing the sound of its flow and of the eddying waters scouring the 
bunds . 12 

It is clear from these and other similar literary references that 
widespread irrigation from the Cauvery and a settled and prosperous 
agriculture were well established long before the advent of the Christian 
era , and that Karikala came at the consummation and not at the com 
mence of an organised irrigation economy based on the Cauvery. 

That Karikala built the Grand Anicut and numerous channels and 
flood banks is borne out by tradition and literature. In the “ Cholaman 
dala Satakam ” there is mention of the “ Kallanai” or the Grand Anicut 
being constructed . Karikala is said to have employed several thousands 
of Ceylonese for this purpose . According to the “ Mahavamsa ” , one 
hears of an aged woman complaining to Gajabahu that amongst the 


6 K. A. N. SASTRY, The Colas, p. 21 . 
7 Colalasia Antiquolam . 
& Pattinathu palai , II . 1-28 . 
9 K. A. N. SASTRY, The Colas, p . 22 . 
10 Ibid . 
11 Porunar Arrupadi, 11. 245-6 . A " beli ” is about six acres and a “ kakm " . 
12 உழவரோதை மதகோதை 
உடை நீரோதை தண்ப தங்கொள் 
விழவரோதை சிறந்தார்ப்ப 
நடந்தாய் வாழி காவேரி.. 
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twelve thousand persons taken away by Karikala for making the embank 
ment of the Cauvery was her only son . According to the Pattinathu 
paalai, Karikala was known as “ Kaaverinaadan ” , due to his taming the 
violent river.13 His raising of the flood banks of the Cauvery was 
mentioned in the Malepadu plates of Punyakumara, a Telegu Choda 
king of the seventh or eigth century.1 

The major object for which the Grand Anicut was constructed was 
to surmount the difficulty of the high flood waters of the Cauvery from 
emptying into the Coleroon and thereby starving the delta . The Anicut , 
" the bulwark of the fertility of the Tanjore country ” , consisted of a solid 
mass of rough stone in clay , 1,080 feet in length , 40 to 60 feet in breadth , 
and 15 to 18 feet in depth , stretching across the outlet into the Coleroon , 
in a serpentine form . Baird - Smith has remarked that " the old dam had 
withstood the floods of 1,600 years by the mere inertia of its materials ” . 
He obviously must have meant that the mass gave it strength , but this 
is damnation with faint praise . There must have been plastering on the 
dam surface to prevent odd cracks and punctures . Some experts are of 
the view that the serpentine form was deliberate and was intended to 
distribute and reduce the pressure of water, while others consider that 
it was more likely that the shape followed that of the foundation rock . 
In any event, the very fact that the dam has stood all these centuries , 
and continues to function , is a tribute to the Tamil engineers of the first 
century. While improvements have been made to the dam from time to 
time , the basic core is still the original construction . 

So also, the agricultural economy which was based on a particular 
regime of rainfall and river flow remains today basically the same as it 
was at the time of Karikala Cola , and the writer is of the firm view that 
it cannot be altered very much and that this pristine stabilisation will 
endure for all time . 

( c ) The Crop Seasons. The agriculture of the delta fell into two 
divisions : a double crop and a single crop economy. The former con 
sisted of growing a short crop of rice first, and a longer -duration crop 
afterwards. The short crop , in turn , consisted of two varieties 
months variety called “ Kaar ” , and a hundered day s variety called 
“ Kuruvai” . The former was confined to the first reaches of the delta , 
where the seedlings could be raised before the advent of the freshes 
and in reasonable anticipation of its certainty, and the latter was the 
more common variety . The second crop grown on double crop land 
was known as “ Thaaladi ” , as distinguished from “ Mudladi ” which was 
the first crop . The major portion of the delta , however , was oriented 
to a single crop economy, growing a five months crop called “ Samba , 
and all the efforts of the present day engineers and farm experts has not 


a four 


13 Irrigation in India through the Ages, Government of India . 

14 Kaveri Tanaya Vilollanghana prasamana pramukhadyanikatisaya karinah 
karikalasya. 
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been able to alter this pattern and this crop proportion . The first crop 
season was from June to October . The second from October to Feb 
ruary . The single crop season was spread over from June to January 

( d ) Adjustment to rainfall. The first adjustment was to the sea . 

Cultivation commenced with the advent of freshes in the river, 
and as the river flow depended on the South - west monsoon , local 
rainfall was not a factor that counted at this stage . However, the inter 
mittent local showers , the winds , and the heat of the season helped the 
Kuruvai to flourish . The North - east monsoon , however , was of vital 
importance . It is often asked why the Tanjore delta still grows a short 
first crop over a small area and then grows the main crop ? The answer 
lies in the nature of the seasons and the water supply . The first crop 
could not be commenced before the middle of June , which was the 
earliest time for the supply of water in the river . It had also to be 
harvested before the middle of October , at the latest , for by then the 
North - east monsoon would be in full swing . So between the middle 
of June and the middle of October , a whole range of operations, from 
the raising of the seedlings to the harvest had to be finished . As the 
crop itself took a hundred days to mature, the extra time available was 
only about four weeks . The whole of the first crop was thus an urgent 
operation and only so much of the delta could undertake it as could be 
certain of early river supply . Further , the rural economy, such as the 
total labour force and the other resources were oriented to the more 
leisurely Samba cultivation . The harvest of the first crop also had to 
be carried out quickly , so as to avoid the onset of the monsoon , and at 
the same time get the land ready in time so as to transplant the second 
crop which needed the rain . This dual operation was performed during 
the short dry interval in late September - October . It will be easy to 
see that under such inflexible limitations , the “ Kuruvai ” area in Tanjore 
can never be increased substantially , whatever the neo - reformers might 
say . 

( e ) Combined use of river and rain . One may recapitulate here 
that the Cauvery supplies commenced by the middle of June , had a 
peak flow in July - August , came down to low and uncertain flow in 
September, increased to some extent in October - November as a result 
of rainfall in the lower catchment , and came to the beginning of the 
end by the year end . 

Of the main features noticed so far, the two most important are the 
existence of alternating periods of high and low river flow , and a 
comparatively short period of river flow in relation to the total crop 
period , and the very large area irrigated . These handicaps were overcome , 

Firstly , by so designing the channels from the main rivers ( the 
Cauvery is divided into a large number of smaller rivers within the 
delta ) a to enable them to carry more water than was strictly 
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necessary for the irrigation needs under each one of them : 
Secondly, by large open head side channels which drew off the flood 
waters of the major distributaries at every stage in the course of the 
Cauvery : 
Thirdly, by an ingenious arrangement of combining irrigation and 
drainage in the same channel : 
Fourthly, as an extension of the first and second principles mentioned 
above, by holding up more water in the fields with high bunds than 
the crop in the field required and letting it out slowly . 

These four features have to be viewed as a combined and harmon 
ious irigation device . When the river was in floods, the big open head 
channels and distributaries drew off that water, spread it over the fields, 
which the latter, with their high bunds retained . Thus the high floods 
were not allowed to run into the sea , but were distributed over thousands 
of channels and fields. When the floods subsided , these same waters 
drained back into the channels , now taking a reverse course . This last 
operation was often modified by the surpluses of one village draining 
into another water course lower down , which in turn became the supply 
channel for the village next lower in line . And so on till the tail end 
of the delta . It is easy to see that under such a system of saving water 
and using the same water more than once , even more land could have 
been cultivated , if there had been more land , and not the sea below the 
last channels . 

( f) Flood control: Field fertilisation . The arrangements sketched 
above had a beneficial effect on the control of floods. The high bunds 
of the fields were so constructed deliberately. In the absence of modern 
methods of fertilisation , the silt carried by the flood waters was a major 
source of fertilisation , and the greater the volume of water , the greater 
the valuable silt deposit . Therefore plently of water was let into the 
fields and retained there . The more important effect of such field to 
field holding up was that every field became a temporary reservoir 
thereby distributing the risk of floods over the widest possible area ; 
indeed , over the entire delta . Some of the more favourably situated 
fields were known as “ Erikkattu ” , meaning tank reservoir. This was an 
ingenious system of “ field insurance ” against the risk of floods. 

( g ) Sequence of cultivation . A consequence of sequential irrigation 
was the time sequence in cultivation . Lands in he first reaches started 
cultivation early , the middle reaches next , while those near the tail end has 
to wait till the higher up fields had started to drain back after their first 
use . This gradual retardation in time of the commencement or agricul 
tural operations was an inevitable corollary of the irrigation -cum -drainage 
system . Modern irrigation engineering is opposed to the combination of 
irrigation and drainage in the same channel , but with a river flow of 
the type and volume mentioned above, the repeated use of the same water 
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and of keeping back the waters at high floods and then letting them down 
for use was the only way to make optimum use of resources . This is 
what the ancient Tamils did . That the system has survived through 
more than twenty centuries is its best tribute . 


THE TANK SYSTEM 

In dealing with irrigation practices , one is tempted to relegate the 
tanks to a minor place. The tanks may not be individually comparable 
to the irrigation from rivers , but together, they covered all of Tamilnad 
excluding the Cauvery delta . They also represent a more economical 
and efficient use of the scant supplies available than the large systems . 
The Tamils constructed two types of tanks : large tanks , such as those 
referred to in the early part of this paper, and innumerable smaller ones 
scattered all over the undulating interior of the Tamil country . 

Both kinds of tanks were largely looked after by the people them 
selves . The inscriptions in some of the tanks make mention of this 
responsibility . “ The primary care of the village assemblies was to get 
the silt removed ( every year before the rains set in ) from the tanks under 
their control , in time for them to secure the proper depth needed to 
store the full supply for the next year . Often special endowments were 
created in relation to each tank to safeguard this important work from 
neglect or the penury of village authorities ” . In some instances , a cess 
called Eri Ayan was collected from the villagers for this purpose .13 

The ancient Tamils noticed that the land within a catchment gently 
sloped from a hill towards a river or a drain . The countryside was full 
of these minor catchments , which often gave scope for a hill stream or 
two , and anyhow collected the surface runoff. Full use was made of 
this physical feature by throwing a series of bunds , one below the other , 
and holding up water in each one of them . The tanks thus formed a 
chain , from the highest at the foot of the hill , to the lowest near the 
final effuent. Here again , the principle of the surplus of each upper 
tank becoming the source of supply for the tank next below it was 
scrupulously followed , thus making use of high range rainfall and local 
rain . 


SUMMARY 


1. The Tamils had to fight against a meagre water supply , the 
result of insufficient rainfall and poor rivers . They had to make optimum 
use of both . 

2 . The ancient kings of the Tamil country took special interest in 
the construction and maintenance of irrigation sources , small and big . 

3. The Tamraparni system consisted of a series of anicuts thrown 
obliquely across the river , mostly in the non - deltaic upper reaches, 
cultivating a land fringe alongside of the river , taking full advantage of 
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a fertile surface and an impervious soil, and raising two and even three 
crops in a season . 

4 . The Cauvery irrigation is a tribute to the genius of the Tamils. 
The essence of the arrangement was to use almost all of the short period 
river flow by combining irrigation and drainage in the same water course 
and by drawing off the floods at each stage so as to make every field 
a temporary reservoir ; and to dovetail the operations so as to utilise 
over a period of seven months , the river and local rainfall to the fullest 
extent. This enabled them to cultivate a million acres without a reser 
voir , and making use of a precarious river . 

5. That the Cauvery system is very ancient is evident from Sangam 
literature. The Grand Anicut, constructed by Karikala in the first 
century is still in effective use . 

6. Special mention must be made of the numerous large and small 
tanks , so constructed as to form a series within each minor catchment, 
The Tanks gave scope for the exercise of village responsibility . 
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PURANIC SAIVISM IN CEYLON DURING THE 

POLONNARUWA PERIOD 


P. SARVESVARA IYER 


The origin of Saivism can be traced back to a great antiquity. The 
materials provided by the finds in Mohenjodaro and Harappa help to 
great extent to trace the origin of Saivism . A few glimpses into Saivism 
can also be obtained from the Vedic literature. No doubt more infor 
mation is available from the Epics but the most profuse literary records 
relating to Saivism are the Purānas . Therefore , for any fairly compre 
hensive and detailed statement on Saivism , we have to depend mainly on 
them . The influence of the Purānic ideas in the image cult and the tem 
ple can be seen during the Polonnaruwa period . 

The excavations at Polonnaruwa have brought to light quite a good 
collection of Saiva bronze images. Further an ancient Hindu shrine 
designated as Siva Devale No. 2 has also been discovered . These be 
long to the period of the Cola occupations in Ceylon between the eleventh 
year of Mahinda V ( A.D. 993 ) and the conquest of that city by Vijaya 
bāhu I in A.D. 1070.5 

The discoveries of the images were made by H. C. P. Bell and C. E. 
Godakumbura . The discoveries of H. C. P. Bell have been discussed 
and catalogued and illustrated by Ananda Coomaraswamy. The images 
include : Siva as Națarāja “ The Lord of Dance , Pārvati the Śakti of 
Siva , Siva as Somāskandamūrti , Nandin “ Siva s Sacred Bull , Candeśvara 
Gñānasambandar , Appar , Sundaramūrti and Mānikkvācakar . In 1960 , 


I A. GHOSH , “ Siva . His pre - Aryan Origin , " Indian Culture , Vol . II , p . 763 . 
MACKAY , Early Indus Civilization , London , 1933 , pp. 56f. 

J. MARSHAL , Mohenjodaro and the Indus Civilization , London , 1933. pp . 
52-55 . 

2 DANDEKAR , " Rudra in the Veda , " " Journal of the University of Poona , 
No. 1 , p . 100. GRISWOLD , The Religion of the Rgveda , Oxford University Press, 
1963 , p . 298 . 

KEITH , The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and the Upanishads, 
H.O.S. Vol . 31 , Cambridge, p . 143 . 

3 Report of the Archaeological Survey, 1907. Ceylon Administration Report , 
1960, Archaeological Survey of Ceylon , Part IV , G. 74 . 

4 Ceylon Sessional papers, 1911 , p . 36 . 

5 Ceylon Administration Report , 1960 , Archaeological Survey of Ceylon , Part 
IV , G 74 . 

6 K. ANANDA COOMARASWAMI, Bronzes from Ceylon , chiefly in the Colombo 
Meseum , Oxford , 1914. History of Indian and Indonesian Art , London , 1927 . 
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C. E. Godakumbura discovered a collection of Saiva bronzes which con 
sisted of Siva as Natarāja , Siva , as Somāskandamūrti ; Siva as Batukab 
hairava , Pārvati as Sivakāmasundari . Pärvatī , Ganesa , Candeśvara , Sun 
daramurti and Karaikkal Ammaiyār.7 

In 1916 , Sir P. Arunachalam delivered a lecture entitled “ Polonna 
ruwa Bronzes, Siva worship and Symbolism ”. In this lecture he gives 
a brief account of the Saiva bronzes discovered by H. C. P. Bell . Nava 
ratnam s Ten Intiya Sirpavațivarkal contains some plates of these bron 
zes. Cartman in his work entitled Hinduism in Ceylon has made a 
cursory mention of these images. 10 In 1961 , C. E. Godakumbura deliv 
ered a lecture on the images discovered by him . 11 C. S. Navaratnam 
too has a few comments to make on these images. 12 The other works ! 3 
do not pay sufficient attention to these bronzes . 

A detailed and an exhaustive treatment on the Purānic Saivism has 
been attempted by Kailasanatha Kurukkal in his thesis submitted to the 
University of Poona for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy.14 This 
thesis deals with various cults associated with Siva and it contains much 
useful information to our studies . It is regretted that this work has not 
been published . 

The Vedas , the Brāhmanas , the Āranyakas and the Upanişads do 
not give any positive clues to prove the existence of image worship or 
even the places of worship such as temples . Few references to the tem 
ples 15 and image worship16 are available only in the Sūtra texts . No 
doubt the rise of the image worship formed the basis of the temple cult . 
Once the cult of the temple became established along with the temple 
worship , the new modes of worship such as yajña , tapas, tirthas, stotras, 
dhyāna became more popular during the Purāņic period.17 

The discovery of the Siva Devale No. 2 and the images points to 
the existence of the temple as a religious institution . A brief study of 
the various Gods as treated in the Purāņas would give the necessary 
background for our study . As the fashioning of the various gods and 


7 Ceylon Administration Report , 1960. Archaeological Survey of Ceylon , 
Part IV , G 74 . 
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16 Astadlıyayi, V. 3. 99 , IV . 3. 95. Commentary on Mahabhasya V. 3. 99 . 

17 For detailed treatment see KAILASANATHA KURUKKAL , The Saivism of the 
Epic and Puranic periods, pp . 447 ff. 
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goddesses have been done in accordance with the picture of the deities as 
presented in the Purāņas , it would help to study the descriptions of these 
deities in the Purānas . 


SIVA IN THE PURANAS 

The manifestations of Siva in various forms have been described in 
Purānas . The images discovered in Polonnaruwa confirm the descrip 
tion of Siva in the Purānas. The Purāṇas describe Siva as the wearer 
of matted hair . His hair is pictured as scattered or dishevelled . He 
possesses three eyes and the third eye is located on the forehead . The 
number of hands ascribed to Siva is generally four . His neck bears a 
mark caused by the drinking of poison . 

Generally he is described as the wearer of skin . Usually the skins 
of elephant, lion and tiger are mentioned . He is often described as be 
smearing his body with ashes . Serpents constitute for the most part his 
ornaments . They serve as bangles , armlets and girdle . The crescent 
moon is said to have decked the matted hair of Siva . Ganges is also 
regarded as a special ornament . He is often described as roaming about 
in the cemetry wearing the garland of skulls . Vrsabha is the chief 
vehicle . Kailāsa is his principal abode. 

Siva s personality is composed of two elements , one male and the 
other female . The features of each sex are evenly attributed . The phy 
sical features of ardhanārīśvara form is described in Matsya Purāņa.18 

Siva is referred to as the god of dance . 19 Nộtyaśīla and Nartanaśīla 
are the epithets attributed in the Purānas . In this connection , it should 
be noted that the representations of Siva as the dancing god is more pro 
minent in the Tamil land . But the Purānas in Sanskrit provide the basis 
for this concept of Siva . 

The representations of Siva as Baţukabhairavamūrti and Somāskan 
damūrti too have a Purānic background . Siva is mentioned as the god 
of destruction . But sometimes he is represented as the god of creation 
and preservation . He is also said to perform the five - fold functions. 


NATARAJAMURTI 


Among the bronzes of Polonnaruwa which portray the dance of 
Siva all except one portray the mystic dance of Siva . The other form 
portrays Siva in a half- dancing - pose called Sandhyānșttamūrti ( Lord of 
twilight dance ). It should be noted that the Natarāja form is the favour 
its symbol of Siva worship in South India and Ceylon . It is in the 


18 Matsya Purana, 260. 1-10. 

19 The Puranas refer to the dances performed by Siva on various occasions, 
Kurma Purana II . 35 , 45-61 ; Siva fixed andhaka to the trident and danced , ibid . 
I. 16 , 74.190 ; Varaha Purana, 27. 1-43 ; Siva performed tandava dance , Linga Pu 
rana I. 106. 1-28 ; The dance performed on the eve of destruction is mentioned as 
ghora - tandava : Kurma Purana , II . 46. 1-25 ; Siva s Ugra - tandava, Vamana Purana , 
69. 40-96 ; Siva danced to entertain Uma , Skanda Purana VI . 254. 
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Tamil Country that this dance had evolved so as to reach its fullness.20 
The best form can be seen in the sacred shrine at Chidambaram . Pārvati 
gets the name of Sivakāmasundarī when she is with Natarāja . 

The main characteristics of both this god and his consort as repre 
sented in Națarāja images conform to the Purānic descriptions. For in 
stance , Siva wears matted hair , 21 is three eyed ,22 wears a skin ,23 carries 
Ganga24 and the crescent moon , 25 wears serpents for his ornaments26 and 
physical features of Arthanārīśvara form27 is represented in the images. 

The references to mystic dance of Siva represented in the Națarāja 
bronzes can be seen in the hymns in Tamil too . A work in Tamil speaks 
of a god who in his dancing pose reveals himself as the five sacred letters 
which constitute the mantra par excellence of the Saivites.28 

The ägamas conform to the Purānic ideals and mention the various 
details relating to the construction , installations and worship of Natarāja 
images.29 


BATUKABHAIRAVAMURTI 

Often the Purānas refer to this terrible aspect of God Siva . Siva s 
bhairava form is connected in the Purāna with several episodes. 

Brahmā once became extremely haughty and regarded himself as 
an equal of Siva because of his five faces.30 In order to make him re 
alise his fault, Siva assumed the bhairava form and clipped off his fifth 
head . 31 

There is another puranic episode . According to it the demon An 
dhaka oppressed the gods on the strength of the boon which he had ob 
tained from Brahmā. Thereupon Siva assumed the bhairava form and 
killed the demon.32 

On the basis of such episodes mentioned above , Siva is conceived , 
installed and worshipped as a dreadful god . In practise , this image is 


20 It should be noted that in the Puranas no references can be found to a god 
encircled by a halo, and tramping apasmara beneath his feet. 

21 Kurma Purana, I. 9. 51 . 
22 Siva Purana , Jnanesvara Samhita 16.6 ; Skanda Purana , I. 34. 46 . 
23 Vayu Purana, 1. 55. 45 . 
24 Padma Purana, I. 43. 108 ; Skanda Purana , I. 34. 34. 

25 Siva Purana, Jnanesvara Samhita, 16.5 ; Kurma Purana, I. 20 , 63 ; Matsya 
Purana, 133-20 ; Bhagavata Purana IV . 16. 36 . 

26 Padma Purana , I. 43. 411 . 
27 Matsya Purana, 260. 1-10 . 

28 The legend that is told in explanation of his dance has been cited in the 
following work : K. ANANDA COOMARASWAMY, Bronzes from Ceylon in the Co 
lombo Museum . Ceylon , 1914, p . 9 ; also cf. K. ANANDA COOMARASWAMY, The 
Dance of Siva, Asia Publishing House , 1956 , p . p . 92 . 

29 Karana, II . 64. 3-9 . 

30 In this connection it is better to acquaint ourselves with one manifestation 
of Siva , Sadasvamurti, in which he is represented as having five faces . 

31 Brahma Purana, II . 43 ; Brahmanda Purana, III . 23. 75-81; Bhavisya Purana, 
III . 13. 1-19 ; Kurma Purana , II . 31. 23-58 ; Matsya Purana 183. 80-100 ; Naradiya 
Purana , II. 29 ; Siva Purana , Inanesvara Samhita , 49. 65-69; Skanda Purana II . 32 ; 
IV . 1. 1. 31 . 

32 Matsya Purana, 179 ; 
P.I - 30 
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assigned only a subordinate place in the system of worship . At times , 
he is identified with Siva . The place assigned to him in the temple is 
the area adjoining the outer gate . Moreover , he is considered as the 
guardian of the temple.3 

33 He has a dog as his vehicle and is always re 
presented naked . 

The details relating to the construction , installation and worship of 
bhairava images have been given in the Āgamas.34 

Among the Polonnaruwa finds there is only one image of Siva as 
Batukabhairavamūrti . 


SIVA AS SOMASKANDAMURTI 

This representation of Siva too has a Purānic background . The Pu 
rānas relate at several places how Siva and Pārvati went to Saravana 
when their son Kārtikeya was born . Siva and Umā took the child and 
embraced him.35 The Somāskandamūrti presumably portrays this happy 
moment while Siva and Umā enjoyed the company of Skanda . 

In this representation Siva is featured with a single face , four arms, 
the right leg hanging down and the left one folded and laid on the seat . 
The figure is clad in a garment of skin and upavita . The god is repre 
sented as holding a mrga and an axe in his hands . The other two hands 
being in the abhaya and the varada poses . Skanda is shown in middle . 

Umā is represented with two arms, two eyes and two breasts. Her 
right leg is laid on the seat and the left one hangs down. 

The Somāskanda group is always made of bronze 36 and is regarded 
as an utsava vigraha meant to be taken in procession . In temples of 
Siva, this representation holds a position second in importance to the 
central shrine ( mūla vigraha ). 

Among the Polonnaruwa finds only two images of Siva37 in the 
Somāskanda group have been discovered . In one group , 38 Skanda is 
missing and in the other Umā and Skanda are missing . The later group 
has other peculiarities when compared with other statues of Siva in this 
representation.39 This statue has the right leg poised up . Generally the 
facial features show excellence and the body of the figures are well pro 
portioned . 


33 CHAKRAVARTI, “ Saivaite deity Ksetrapala, ” Indian Historical Quarterly , IX , 


p . 238 . 


34 Karana , II . 70. 1-18 . 
35 Skanda Purana , I. 1. 27 ; I. 2. 29 . 
36 The Somaskandamurti installed at Tinamalapadi is made of stone . 

37 (a ) See Report of Archaeological Survey 1907 ; (b ) “ Ceylon Administrative 
Report, 1960 ,” Archaeological Survey of Ceylon , Part IV , G. 74 , Government Press. 

38 For illustration see Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (Ceylon Branch ) 
1915-16 , Vol . XXIV , No. 68 , Part 1 , Plate VII . Also Vol . VII , Part 2 , ( New 
Series ) 1961 . 

39 For an image of Somaskandamurti see SRINIVASAN , The bronzes of South 
India , Plate LVI . 
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SAKTI IN THE PURANAS 

The cult of Sakti or Mother Goddess40 can be traced back to the 
Mohenjodaro period . Though in the Vedic texts , the worship of god 
desses is mentioned , it is in the Purānas she is regarded as supreme. 
They describe her as the most powerful being and at the same time as 
the consort of Siva and therefore subordinate to him.41 

The Purānas speak of two distinct existences of the goddess . Earlier 
she was the daughter of Daksa and later reborn as Pārvatī. In both the 
existences she had Siva as her husband.42 The wedding ceremony of 
Siva has been described in detail.43 There are references in the Purānas 
according to which she recognises Siva as the highest godhead and ac 
cordingly practises tapas in his honour.44 

For the purpose of worship , Sakti is always featured with a single 
head , two arms in one of which she wields a lotus . The other hand 
hangs down . This mode of portrayal of Śakti has been followed through 
out the Polonnaruwa period which is interpreted as expression of sub 
ordinate nature of Sakti . Among the bronzes , we find the portrayals of 
of Sakti as Sivakāmi or Pārvatī. 


GANESA 


Ganesa occupies an important position in the religious ideology of 
the Saivites.45 All the religious rites begin with the worship of this god . 
The immense capacity of Ganesa in removing the obstacles has been em 
phasised in the Purānas.46 He is represented as the son of Gowri and 
as possessing the head of elephant.47 He was empowered by Siva to re 
move all the obstacles.48 

The worship of other deities too are allowed within the fold of 
Saivism . The elaborate worship of Siva does not begin or end abruptly 
with the worship of Siva alone . The worship is always preceded by an 
invocation to Ganesa and wound up with obeisance to Candeśa . 

In the Purānas, he is considered as an ancillary deity of Siva and 
also as the leader of the Ganas . In temples Mūşaka is chosen as his 


49 


40 For a detailed statement on the subject see J. N. BANERJEE , Some aspects 
of Sakti worship in India, Prabuddha Bharata 59. 227-32 ; S. K. Das , Sakti or 
Divine Power, Calcutta , 1935 . 

41 Kurma Purana I. 12. 26-29 ; Bhagavata Purana IV . 2. 4. ff. 

42 Brahma Purana , I. 32 ; Garuda Purana , II . 5. 35-38 ; Kurma Purana , I. 14 ; 
Vayu Purana, I. 30 . 

43 Matsya Purana , 154. 423-494 ; Varaha Purana, 22 . 
44 Matsya Purana , 154. 223-300 ; Vamana Purana , 51 . 

45 Regarding the early history of this god see ALICE GETTY, Ganesa , Oxford 
University Press, 1936 ; HERAS , “ The Problem of Ganapati " , Tamil Culture, 3 . 
151-213 . 

46 Linga Purana, I. 103 . 
47 Vayu Purana , 30. 311 ; 109 , 23 . 
48 Linga Purana , I. 105 . 
49 Padma Purana , I. 65. 1-35 . 
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vehicle , he is figured with an elephant head , four arms, three eyes and 
one tusk . Only one bronze image of Ganesa has been discovered .so 


SKANDA 


The worship of Skanda occupies a prominent position in South India 
and Ceylon.si Skanda is regarded as the son of Siva . The Puranas 
describe him as a child . He is often worshipped as a child and also as 
hero endowed with youth and exquisite beauty . In South India and 
Ceylon he is termed as Muruka . Among the Buddhists and Hindus he 
is the god par excellence . 

In Tamil texts he is described as the Lord of Kuriñci. Elaborate 
description of Murukan can be seen in Tirumurukārrupatais2 and Pari 
pātal.53 The function of leading the army of gods has been assigned to 
him in the Purānas.54 

The Purānas present him as the possessor of six heads and twelve 
arms . Sikhi or Mayura is often mentioned as his vehicle. Thus he is 
called Sikhivāhanaskanda ( or Mayuresa ). He was brought up by the 
six Kșttikas and thus received the name of Kartikeya.55 The six babies 
originally born separately were welded together into one ( Skanna ) thus 
the god received his name Skanda. 56 

Skanda appeared to be a deity in whom were amalgamated many 
legends and traditions. Various Purānic accounts have been contributed 
to the origin of this god .57 

The opposite picture of this god has been given in the Purāņas. 
One portrays him as a bachelor god while the other presents him as a 
young hero married with two wives. In Maharastra , Kārtikeya is re 
garded as a bachelor god . But in South India and Ceylon he is shown 
with two wives Valli and Devasenā . 

The Āgama58 and the Kurmāratantra59 have in confirmity with the 
Purāņic portrayal of Skanda , prescribed the construction of the image of 
Skanda in various poses. Of these one portrays the god with six faces 
and twelve arms . Provision is also made for images with one head and 
four arms. 


50 “ Ceylon Administration Report 1960 ,” Archaeological Survey of Ceylon , 
Part IV , G. 75 . 

51 PONNAMBALAM ARUNACHALAM , " The worship of Muruka or Skanda , ” Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society (Ceylon Branch ), Vol XXIV, No. 77 , 1924, p . 234. 

52 Tirumurukarruppatai, 107-118 . 
53 Paripatal, S. RAJAM , Madras , 1957, p . 14 . 
54 Skanda Purana, I. 2. 30 ; Vamana Purana, 21.1-22 ; ibid . 57. 50-122 . 
55 Brahmanda Purana , III . 10. 43 ; IV . 14. 8 . 
56 Kantapuranam , Saravana patalam , 20-21. 

57 For details see KAILASANATHA KURUKKAL, “ A Study of Kartikeya cult as 
reflected in the Epics and the Puranas,” University of Ceylon Review , Vol . XIX 
No. 2 . 

58 Gopinath Rao in his work describes and illustrates the various manifesta 
tions of Skanda. Among them one image of Sikhivahanaskanda too have been 
included . GOPINATH RAO , Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. II , Part 
pp . 425 ff. 

59 Kumara - tantra , Sivajnanabodham Press , Madras, Kali 500 . 
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Only one bronze of Sikhivāhanaskanda with one head and four arms 
has been discovered . 


NANDIN 


Among the ancilliary deities , Nandin occupies a prominent place . 
He is always represented with the features of a bull . The Purānas refer 
to him as a great devotee and an attendant of Siva.60 He is empowered 
te discharge the functions of guarding the entrance of the abode of Siva.61 
Purāņas give an elaborate description of Nandin s installation as the 
chief of the Gaņas. 62 He is also considered as the vehicle of Siva.63 

Only one bronze image of Nandin has been discovered . 


SAIVA SAINTS 


The Purānas have made provision to set up images for devotees . 
We have the earliest reference to the worship of Candeśvara in the Sans 
krit Purānas.54 Having this as the precedence, the images of well known 
sixty three saints65 have been constructed , installed and worshipped in 
South India and Ceylon. Among them the images of six 66 saints have 
been discovered at Polonnaruwa. 

Certain characteristic features mark the particular saints . For in 
stance , Tirugñānasambandar67 is at once recognised by cymbols in his 
hands . Apparswāmigal68 would be easily recognised by a staff with a 
triangular metallic piece at its end ( ulavāram ) which had been used for 
removing grass grown in temples . For , he had undertaken to do that 
service in all temples . Sundaramoorthy69 is portrayed in a bridegroom 
attire . Mānikkavācakaswāmi70 is easily identified by a palm of leaf man 
uscript in his left hand , matted hair and a garland made of rudrāksa 
beads . The image of Kāraikkal Ammaiyār7l is recognised by a demo 
ness attire and that of Candeśvara72 by folded arms. 

In the Saiva rituals , these saints too occupy a prominent place . But 
Candeśvara is always worshipped at the end of rituals.73 Candeśvara 


60 Vayu Purana, 77 , 63 . 
61 Linga Purana, I. 80. 44 . 
62 Kurma Purana , II. 43. 19-43 . 
63 Bhagavata Purana , 63.6 . 
64 Agni Purana, 76 . 
65 See Periya Puranam , Saivasiddhanta Kalakam , Madras, 1937 . 

66 Tirugnanasambandar; Apparsuvamigal Sundaramurti, Manikkavacakar and 
Karaikkal Ammaiyar. 

67 For a detailed history and his miracles see Periya Puranam , Saivasiddhanta 
Kalakam , Madras, 1937 , p . 283 ; Also NALLASWAMY PILLAI, Sekkilar s Periya Pu 
ranam , Tamil Publication Series, Madras, 1955 . 

68 Periyapuranam , Saivasiddhanta Kalakam , Madras, 1937 , p . 191 . 

69 Periya Puranam , Saivasiddhanta Kalakam , Madras, 1937, pp . 22 ff ; Also 
NALLASWAMY PILLAI , Sekkilar s Periyapuranam , Tamil Publication Series , Madras , 
1955 , p . 187 . 

70 Tiruvatayuradikal Puranam , Madras , 1957 . 
71 Periyapuranam , Saiva Siddhanta Kalakam , Madras, 1937 , pp . 256 ff. 

72 See Periyapuranam , Cantesura Nayanar Puranam ; Also NALLASWAMY PIL 
LAI , Sekkilar s Periya Puranam , Tamil Publication Series, Madras, 1955 , p . 210 . 

73 Agni Purana , 76 . 
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helps the worshippers to enjoy the fruits of their religious performances. 
Siva himself is said to have declared that the worship offered to him 
would be ineffective if due obeisance was not paid to Candeśvara.74 The 
remnants of all that has been offered to Siva are offered to Candeśvara . 
It is believed that the god is always engaged in meditation on Siva . The 
worshippers in order to draw his attention clap their hands. Usually 
this image is installed in close proximity to the central shrine of the 
temple. 


TEMPLE 

It was during the Polonnaruwa Period the art of building temples 
had developed to a remarkable extent in South India . The colossal tem 
ples of South India and the tall gopurams and pinnacles of the central 
shrines are distinctive representatives of the temple architecture in India . 

The Colas constructed temples with granite stones . They repaired 
as well as extended their structures. The kings were not satisfied merely 
by building temples but also made adequate provisions for their proper 
maintenance . 

The definite references to the temples are found only in the Purānas. 
One Purāna gives a description of a temple built in favour of Siva by 
Visvakarmā. It makes provisions for vimānas , gopurams and prakāras.75 
The various styles of temple structures such as Dravida , Nāgara and 
Kesara have been mentioned.76 According to the Purānas the builder 
of a temple is accorded a very high place in the next world .77 

The Colas following the Puranic footsteps made a remarkable con 
tribution to the art of building temples in South India . In Cevlon too 
their influence can be clearly seen in Siva Devala No. 2.78 The Siva 
Devale No. 2 is the only monument which proves the existence of temple 
worship in the Polonnaruwa period. The temple is of granite and lime 
stone. It conforms to the orthodox design and it is a garbhagſha, an 
tarāla , and an ardhamandapa. There are also provisions for the shrines 
of various images. 

All these instances make us to come to a conclusion that the Pu 
rānic ideas have influenced a great deal especially in the image cult and 
temple cult . It is clear that these bear testimony to the above conclusion . 


74 Siva Purana, Kailasa Samhita , 7. 12 . 
75 Linga Purana , I. 80. 23-26 . 
76 Ibid . I. 77 . 
77 Ibid . I. 77. 6 . 

78 For the ground plan , roof plan , front elevation etc. see Archaeological 
Survey of Ceylon, “ Supplementary plates for annual report 1903 , 1905-12 ,” Co 
lombo , 1916 . 
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THE BRONZES 
1. Siva as Națarājā : ‘Lord of the Dance . Colombo Museum Regis 
ter No. 15 , 13 , 88 , 283. Height of the bronze 36.16 in . 

Siva stands in a halo or circle of flame ( jvālamālā , prabhā 
mandala , Tamil tiruvasi) united with the figure both at the 
head and foot . The hair on the head is braided , the upper is tied 
together to form a crown and the lower braids falling loose and 
whirling in the dance. On the lower braids is a mermaid on the 
right representing the river Ganges . On the loose braids on the 
left are the Crescent Moon and a Cobra . 

Siva represented with three eyes. The third eye is located 
between the eyebrows. He wears in his right ear a man s ring 
and on his left a woman s to indicate that he is both male and 
female. He wears a necklace of skulls. He also wears Upavīta 
over the left shoulders and under the right arm . 

He is represented with four arms, the right upper hand hold 
ing a drum , the right lower hand raised in token of dispelling 
fear and of assurance of protection , the left upper hand holding 
the fire and the left lower hand is hanging down and one leg rests 
on a prone Asura . All these represent the pañcakrtya or the five 
fold activities of Siva . 

He wears a short drawers of skin . According to the legend, 
the tiger, the drum and the cobras were sent against him by the 
magicians, but Siva killed the tiger and wrapped its hide round 
himself, wore the cobras around his body and took the drum in 
his hand . 

The whole figure stands on a lotus. 
II . Siva as Națarājā : Colombo Museum Register No. 15 , 13 , 89 , 
283. Height of the bronze 25.8 in . 

In this the flame circle is missing . The crown is of different 
shape . The crescent moon is on the left side of the crown . In 

the figure referred to above , it is on the braided locks. 
III . Siva as Națarājā : Colombo Museum Register No. 15 , 13 , 91 , 
284. Height 24 : 6 in . 

Type of the face is different from the two previous Națarājās. 
Halo and braided hair are missing. 
VI . Siva as Națarājā : Archaeological Commissioner s Administra 
tion Report for 1960. Height 4 ft . 7 in . 

In this statuette the tuft of hair and the ear ornaments are 
missing . This is the largest bronze so far known . Special fea 
ture of this statuette is the shape of its prabhā. The other feature 
is the group of musicians in the frieze on the front side of the 
lotus pedestal. The faces of the musicians admit comparison with 
similar sculpture found elsewhere in Ceylon . The face of the de 
formed dwarf on which the dancing Siva stands resembles very 
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closely the faces of the dwarfs at the Vaţadāge, Polonnaruwa . 
V. Siva as Natarājā : Archaeological Administration Report for 
1960. Height 55 in . 

This is the smallest statuette . This is complete with tuft of 
hair , halo and pedestal . This is considered to be an excellent 

piece of art . 
VI . Siva in half dancing pose called Sandhyānștta mūrti, Lord of 

twilight dance . Colombo Museum Register No. 15 , 13 , 94 , 284 . 
Height 26-8 in . 

A special feature in this image is the extra arms branch off 
from the elbow and not from the shoulder as in Națarājā figures. 
VII . Siva as Baţukabhairamūrti: Archaeological Administration Re 
port for 1960. Heigh 5 in . 

This statuette of Siva as youthful Bhairava has a dog behind . 
He is represented as naked . 
VIII . Siva as Somāskandamūrti : Colombo Museum Register No. 15 , 

13 , 90 , 284. Two figures and pedestal are in one block . Height 
of Siva 2 ft . and of Umā 1 ft . 8 in . 

Siva is four armed . He has a battle axe on the right and 
a deer on the left. The other two hands are in the abhaya ( fear 
not) and Kataka pose . 

Sivakāmī holds in her right hand a lotus bud and her left 
hand is in the Varada pose . 
XI . Siva as Somāskandamūrti: Archaeological Commissioner s Ad 

ministration Report for 1960. Height of the Statuette including 
leg is 21 in . 

Śakti and kumāra are missing . This figure has the right leg 
poised up . The facial features show excellence and the body of 

the figure is well proportioned . 
x . Sivakāmi or Pārvati: Colombo Museum Register No. 15 , 13 , 
111 , 288. Height 24 : 7 in . 

Round the throat is a cord with the marriage symbol. Over 
the left shoulder and under the right arm is the sacred thread . 
The right hand is in the pose called kataka hasta . The left hand 
hangs loosely by the side . In the lower part a sari is robed and 
drawn up between the legs from behind . Over this robe and 
round the waist girdles are worn . The figure stands on a lotus 

in tribhanga having three bends posture . 
XI . Sivakāmī or Pārvati: Colombo Museum Register No. 15 , 13 , 
108 , 287 . 

Mr. Arunachalam suggests that this should be associated with 
Siva in Sandhyānštta form . 
XII . Pārvatī as Sivakāmasundarī : Archaeological Administration Re 
port for 1960. Height 38 in . 

The proportions of the various parts of the body are well 
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maintained . This statuette has a long neck and breasts of natural 

size . 
XIII . Ganesa : Archaeological Administration Report for 1960. Height 
32 in . 

This statuette is the finest image of this god . The god holds 
in his front left hand a mango fruit. This image is portrayed 

with an elephant head , three eyes and one tusk . 
XIV . Sikhivāhana Skanda : Height 4 in . 

Here Skanda is portrayed with one head and four hands. 
His popular portrayal is with six heads and twelve arms . 
xv . Nandin : Colombo Museum Administration Report 1908 , No. 25 . 

This also should be associated with Siva in Sandhyānrtta form . 
XVI . Tirugñānasambandar : Colombo Museum Register No. 15 , 13 , 
102 , 286. Height 48.6 cm . 

A younger contemporary of Appar Swamy . He is the great 
est of Saiva saints and mystics . He is usually represented as a 
nude child , with a pair of cymbals . He wears rudraksa beads on 

his neck , chest and arms and a golden waist string with pendants . 
XVII . Apparswami or Tirunāvukkarasu : Colombo Museum No. 15 , 13 , 

104 , 286. Height 55 cm . 

He is usually represented with hands folded in worship , shav 
en head , rosaries of rudraksa beads to Siva on his head , neck , 
chest and arms, clad in a breech clout and carrying the weeding 

implement. 
XVIII . Sundaramūrti: Colombo Museum Register No. 15 , 13 , 98 , 285 . 

Height 62 : 6 cm . 

He is pictured as a young bridegroom at the moment of the 
vision in his suddenly arrested moment of breathless wonder and 
awe . The attire is that of a bridegroom , jewelled ornaments on 
head , chest , arms and waist and anklets . Being a Brahman , he 

wears the sacred thread across the chest . 
XIX . Manikkavācaga Swami : Colombo Museum Register No. 15 , 13 , 
101 , 286 . 

He is represented as a mendicant singer and preacher . He 
holds in his left hand a palm manuscript in which is inscribed the 
word ‘ Namachchivāya – adoration to Siva . The hair of his 
head is matted , he wears rosaries of rudraksa beads and across 

the chest the sacred thread of the Brahman . 
xx . Kāraikkāl Ammaiyār : Archaeological Commissioner s Admin 
istration Report for 1960. Height 11 in . 

This statuette is of a class itself . Some have identified this 
figure as an aspect of Kāli . The character of the body as related 
in the Periya Purānam is very effectively portrayed in this piece 

of sculpture. 
XXI . Candeśvara , an apotheosized devotee of Siva : Colombo Museum 
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Register No. 9 , 13 , 100 , 286. Height 73 cm . 

Every temple has a statuette of this devotee . The artist has 
depicted him with folded palms possessing a garland of cassia 
which is said to have been obtained from Siva . At the base of 
this statuette an inscription in grantha and Sinhalese characters 

( Ganapati Usaba Vamsa ) is seen . 
XXII . Candeśvara : Archaeological Commissioner s Administration Re 
port 1960. Height 29 in . 

The statuette stands on a lotus pedestal of 34 in . This image 
retains good proportions but tends to stiffen out perhaps due to 
its attitude of prayer . 
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A CRITICAL STUDY OF TAMIL DOCUMENTS PERTAINING 

TO THE HISTORY OF JAFFNA 


K. S. NADARAJAH 


A general study of the documents, extant in the Tamil language, which 
have a bearing on the historical background of the Jaffna Peninsula , 
does always evoke much cultural interest and afford abundant scope for 
valuable research . Not all the documents , available to the scholar in 
this field , have been exploited in full for the purpose of extracting mat 
erial data in the compilation of an exhaustive analytical survey of the 
history of the Peninsula and the door yet remains open for much further 
research in the revision of hitherto recorded accounts. This paper aims 
at focusing the attention of the student interested in the history, per 
taining to this part of the Island of Ceylon , to but a few of the glaring 
instances of misconception , confusion and diametrically opposing inter 
pretations in analyses, hitherto attempted , and is necessarily limited in 
its scope to be deemed , per se , any comprehensive treatise on this subject. 

For the purpose of brevity , only two ancient main documentaries 
have been culled out of the large fund of relevant literary and historical 
works for critical study. 


THE YALPPANA VAIPAVA MALAI 

Historians have , by and large, depended on Yālppāna Vaipava 
Mālai for an account of the political and social survey of the Jaffna 
Peninsula . “ Yālppāna Vaipava Mālai is a work of Mayilvākanap pu 
lavar , who lived in Jaffna in the 18th Century A.D. This work provides 
a glimpse into the early history of Jaffna, beginning from the period of 
the reign of Vibhīşaņa to that of the Dutch Conquest. 

A versel in the preface of the book acknowledges that Mayilvākanap 
Pulavar wrote the ‘ Yālppāņa Vaipava Mālai , at the request of Maccara , 
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சேகரன் றொல் லவைசேர் தொன்னுல் 
மண்ணிலங்கு சீர்த்தி வையா மரபில் 

மயில் வாகன வேள் வகுத்திட் டானே . 
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who was the Administrator of the Dutch possessions in Jaffna in 1736.2 
The preface reveals that the poet drew his material for the early history 
of Jaffna from Vaiyāpādal , Kailāyamālai’, Pararācacēkaran Ula , and 
Rācamurai’. While the last two manuscripts provided the insight into 
the chronological account of the Aryaccakkaravarti Kings of Jaffna, the 
poet utilised the first two for his material on the early settlements of 
Jaffna . Since the last two works, ‘ Pararācacēkaran Ulā ’, and “ Rāca 
murai are no longer available , ‘ Yālppāna Vaipava Mālai is now the 
main source of data for the history of the “ Āryaccakkaravartis . Vaiyā . 
pādať and Kailāyamālai are in print and they afford the student the 
basic material for a critical study of the pre - Āryaccakkaravarti era . 


THE VAIYAPADAL 

The Vaiyāpadal was printed from la manuscripts for the first 
time in Jaffna in 1921 by Mr. J. W. Arudprakāsam and in Penang in the 
year 1922 by Mr. E. T. Civānantan . This book is reputed to have been 
written by the poet Vaiyā , the Court Bard of Cekarācacēkaran , who 
reigned over the kingdom of Jaffna in the 15th Century A.D. 
port of the work , as portrayed in the third verse , was to narrate a re 
corded account of the kings of Ceylon of their dynasties and of their 
subjects. 


The pur 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE SAGE , CUBATIDDU 

In as much as Mayilvāganap Pulavar relied for his ‘ Yalppāna Vai 
pava Mālai ’ of the 18th Century on the Vaiyāpādal and the Kailāya 
malai of the 15th century , so did the author of the Vaiyāpādal depend 
for his history of the pre - Christian era of Ceylon on an account rendered 
by a sage named Cubatiddu , son of Atika Cittu , and grandson of the 
sage of the Potia Malai . The fifth verse4 of the Vaiyāpādal makes 
reference to this indebtedness to Cubatiddu , and to the latter s identity . 

Although the precise content of this account is now not known , it 
could well be inferred that the early part of the Vaiyāpādal does re 
flect the account by the sage , as acknowledged by the author ‘ Vaiya . 
Strangely enough the author of Yālppāna Vaipava Mālai has constru 
this account of the sage Cubatiddu to be a prophesy , rendered to the 
King Cekarācacēkaran of the 15th Century A.D. While the author of 
the ‘ Vaiyā Pädal would make one feel that the account of Cubatiddu 
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2 S. PARANAVITANA, “ The Arya Kingdom in North Ceylon ," Journal of the 
Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society New series. Volume 7, Pt . 2 , pp . 176 , 
177 ( 1961 ) . 

லங்கை மாநக ராசியற்றிடு மரசன்றன் 
தலங்க ளான தும் குடிகள் வந்திடு முறை தானும் 
தலங்கள் மீதினில் இராட்சசர் சமையடு திறமும் 
நலங்க ளாகுநேர் நாடரசாதி வந்ததுவும் . 
பொதிய மாமலைப் புங்கவன் பெற்றருள் புதல்வ 
ன திக சித்கெனு மன்னவன் தவத்தில் வந் துதித்தோன் 
மதி மிகுத்திடு முனிசுப திட்டுமுன் மொழிந்த 
புதிய காதை யன்னானடி போற்றி யான் புகன்றேன் . 
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is in fact an earlier work , its prophetic appellation in the ‘ Yālppāna 
Vaipava Mālai cannot go unchallenged on account of its obvious chro 
nological inconsistency . It will be nearer the truth to hold that there 
was an account of Ceylon by the sage Cubatiddu long before the period 
of the Vaiyāpādal , and to accept the alleged " prophesy ” of the sage , 
during the 15th Century , as a legend woven around the concept of the 
fifth stanza in the Vaiyāpādal . 


THE AGE OF CUBATIDDU 


THE GRANDSON OF AGASTIYAR 


Agastiyar , the sage of the Potia Malai , is known to have lived in 
the first Cankam period of the Pandyan kingdom . Although there is a 
school of thought that the Cankam period belonged to the pre - Christian 
era , yet scholars like Professor S. Vaiyāpuripillai have concluded that 
the first three centuries after Christ, constituted the period of the first 
Cankam . Agastiyar, who lived not later than the 3rd Century A.D. , could 
therefore not have had a grandson , living as late as in the 15th century 
A.D. That the sage Cubatiddu foretold this “ prophesy ” in the 15th cen 
tury A.D. in these circumstances is indeed in the nature of an anach 
ronism . 


THE FIRST KINGDOM OF JAFFNA ACCORDING TO THE VAIYAPADAL 

The Vaiyāpādal begins with an account of the end of Rāvana , and 
the crowning of Vibhīsaņa by Rāma as the King of Ceylon . Its verse 
125 narrates how the sandy stretches of the northern coastal belt of 
Lanka were developed into a fertile and productive Kingdom by a ‘ Yāl 
player, who performed in the presence of Vibhīșaņa . The next stanza 
goes on to relate how a King from India , who was the son of a cousin 
of Dasarata , was invited to rule over this land. The period of his rule 
is said to be 3000 of the Kaliyuga , corresponding to 101 B.C. 

It is feasible to conclude that a kingdom of the Tamils existed in 
this part of the Island , during this period , for the following reasons : 


( i ) The story of the rule of the Tamil King Elāla in Ceylon in the 

2nd century B.c. is well known, and the existence of the Tamils 
and their rule during and after that period cannot therefore be 

disputed . 
( ii ) In the Tamil Cankam period of ancient times , there is reference 

to Ilattuppūtan Tēvanār , who has to his credit four poems in 
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அன்னது நிற்க விபீஷணன்றன் முன் அரியயாழ் வாசினை புரிவோன் 
மின்னுள விலங்கை வட கடற்கரையில் மேவிய மணற்றிடற் காட்டில் 
த ன்னிகர் பிறிதொன் றிலாத நல் வரிக்கை தானிளம் பூகமாத் தேங்கு 
கன்னலென் றுரைக்கும் பயிரினை யியற்றிக் கற்பக தாருவென் றிசைத்தான் . 
கற்பக தருவுங் காமர் மண் டபமும் காசினிதனிற் புரிந்ததற்பின் 
தற்பரன் தன்னை நினைந்து சென்றருளித் தசரதன் மைத்துனனை 
விற்கரக் குலக் கேதி வனென வுரைக்கும் வீரனை வணங்கி யான் புரிந்த 
நற்புவி தனக்கு நாயகம் புரிய நாதனே வேண்டுமென் றுரைத்தான் . 
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the Naţtinai , three poems in the ‘ Kuruntokai , and three poems 
in the Aka Nānūru — all of the Cankam Age . The Cankam 
period has been discussed at length by various scholars, and 
there is general consensus of opinion that this period can be 
located between the 3rd century B.C. and the 3rd century A.D. 
( Since the scope of this paper is not to discuss the Cankam 
period , the findings of eminent scholars is being accepted in this 
connection .) The poet Ilattup Pūtan Tēvanār can therefore 
well be deemed to have lived sometime during this period , 3rd 
century B.C. to 3rd century A.D. During the first century be 
fore and after Christ it will thus be conceded , there were in 
ilam (Ceylon ) Tamil scholars , on whom the highest literary 
body of the Pāndyan Kingdom bestowed its recognition . There 
must necessarily also have been a cultured Tamil society in 
Ceylon at that time . 


THE YAL PLAYER 

The Vaiyā Pādal does not state categorically how Jaffna got its 
name Yālppānam . It may be surmised that the author took it for grant 
ed that the origin of the name was obvious from the fact that the ‘ Yāl 
player founded the kingdom . 

The ‘ Kailāyamālai relates that Jaffna was gifted to a ‘ Yāľ player 
by Vālacinkan , a son of Ukkiracinkan and Mārutappuravalli. This 
dates the origin of the name Yālppāņam to the 8th century A.D. 

The ‘ Yālppāna Vaipava Mālai ’ , relying on “Kailāyamālai , relates 
that a blind poet by the name of "Kavi Vīra Rākavan also a Yāļ play 
er , received a gift of the land from Vālacinkan , son of Mārutappuravalli 
and Ukkiracinkan , who reigned from Cenkadakanakar. ( Rev. Fr. S. 
Gnānaprakāsar is however of the opinion that the author of the ‘ Yālp 
pāņa Vaipava Mālai has confused Ukkiracinkan and Mārutappuravalli 
for Kulakkoddan and Ādakacountari . ) 

Father Gnānaprakāsar concludes that the story of the blind poet 
“ Yal player Vīrarākavan has been elaborated from the ‘ Vaivāpādal nar 
rative of the Yāľ player , and confused with an episode of the poet ‘Ka 
vivīrarākavan of a later period . 

Another version of this account is that of Mr. A. Mootootamby 
pillay in his Jaffna History. He seeks to establish that the land was 
gifted to a blind Yaľ player by King Ēlēlacinkan , during his reign in 
the 2nd century B.C. Mr. Mootootambypillay s authority for this theory 
came from a stanza ? in an anthology of verses entitled “ Tanippādal ”. 

Underlying each of the above diverse accounts , is a single dominant 
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figure in the Yāl player. It is important to evaluate these different 
versions in order to arrive at the most feasible record of this chapter of 
history . Before so doing , it will be both significant and relevant to ex 
amine the contentions of the various scholars , who have traced the origin 
of the name “ Yālppānam ” . 


THE NAME YALPPANAM 

Mr. S. Kumaraswamy , in his analysis of place names in the North 
ern province of Ceylon has the following observation to make : 


From the days of Kuperan and Ravanan Ilam ( Lanka ) was 
noted for her music on the harp : Ilamandalam boasted of talent 
which Rāja Rāja Pāndiyan invited into South India to be a 
match to Vīrapattiran and Pattini , the unrivalled musicians of 
Madurai of his day ; it is thus natural that the Tamil rulers of 
īlam should appropriately have named the place ‘ Yālppānam 
in recognition of her fame as the abode of musicians . 


Rev. Fr. Gnānaprakāsar, however , does not give credence to this 
version . In his Yūlppāna Vaipava Vimarcanam ( a critical history of 
Jaffna ), he makes a counter - suggestion that the author of ‘ Kailāya Mālai , 
may as well more plausibly have propounded the theory that ‘Yālppā 
nam was derived by virtue of the name of her inhabitants the ‘Yālp 
pānar rather than attribute its derivation to the imaginative folk - lore of 
the blind lutist . 

The learned Father falls back on the hypothesis expounded by Mu 
daliyār A. M. Gunasekera that “ Yālppānam is derived from the Sinhala 
translation of the name " Nallūr . Yāpā from Yahapat in Sinhala 
meaning “ good ” ( 6606 ) and ‘Ne in Sinhala meaning " village ( bi ) to 
gether combine to make “ Yāpane ’ in Sinhala to mean Nallūr ( 560Ti) 
the capital of the Ārya Kings of Jaffna during the 15th , 16th and 17th 
Centuries. 

Yet another interesting interpretation of the name Yālppānam is 
offered by Dr. S. Paranavitāna , in his article entitled “ The Ārya Kingdom 
in North Ceylon He says : “ The Sinhalese name ‘ Yāpāpatuna means 
the port of Yāpā .... It seems to have come into vogue after the Malays 
or Jāvakās gained political influence in the Island . The word Jāvā or 
Jāvakā is also found in the form Yāvā or Yāvakā . The Chinese equiv 
alent of Jāvā , Chi - po , indicates that the v was one time pronounced 
as p , i.e. Jāpā. The ‘ Kulottunkan Kõvai ’ in one stanza mentions Cā 
vakam ( Jāvaka ) as a country which acknowledged the supremacy of Ku 
lõttunka III , and in another stanza makes a similar mention of Cāpam . 
It is possible that Căpam and Cāvakam both refer to the same country , 
Jāva or Jāvaka . If so , the change of y to p in the name is attested 
in Tamil also . The change of v to p could also have developed in 
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the course of the name being pronounced by the Sinhalese, for this pho 
nological process is attested in that language by such words as lapa for 
Sanskrit ‘ lava and Sapana’ for Sanskrit Carvana . Yāpāpatuna would 
thus signify the ‘Port of the Jävakās .... The modern form ‘ Yālpāņam 
must also go back to this Sinhalese name. " 


THE MALAYAN INVASION OF CEYLON 


The fact that a Jāvaka by the name of Candrabhānu and his fol 
lowers invaded Ceylon in the middle of the 13th century A.D. is vouched 
for in the History of Ceylon published by the Ceylon University . It is 
held in that publication that “ the term Jāvaka , by which Candrabhānu 
is referred to , applies not only to the people of the Island of Jāvā , but 
also to those of Sumātrā and the Malay peninsula , for all these were , 
and largely still are , of the same race." 

Candrabhānu was therefore a Malay . " He had brought large areas 
of the north of Ceylon under his control , consolidated them into a king 
dom and gained the confidence of the people of these districts , including 
the Sinhalese, by good Government and benefactions to religion , before 
he advanced to Yāpāvu . Cāvakaccēri in the Jaffna Peninsula , and Jā 
vakakõttel on the mainland of Ceylon were most probably strongholds 
established by Candrabhānu before he advanced into the Māyarata . " 10 


THEORIES ANALYSED 


And now to assess the merits of these different theories : The so 
called Sinhalese name , ‘ Yāpāpatuna is a combination of the words 
‘ Yāpā and Patuna . The latter is a corrupt form of the Tamil word 
pattinam , meaning a sea -port - town. This word has been used in the 
very same sense as early as in the Cankam Tamil Literature, Pattinap 
pālai. 11 

The change of v to p in the word Jāvā cannot be justified in 
Tamil by a solitary example , "Cāpam , a word which has many other 
meanings in Tamil such as vow , curse etc. The terms Cāvakaccēri and 
Cāvānkõttai , two place names in Jaffna, attributed to the ‘ Jāvakās do 
not reflect such a change . Nor in Tamil literature is there evidence of 
any such change in the word Jāvā which occurs therein as Cāvakam . 
Further Jāvā has never been referred to in Tamil Literature as such or 
as “ Jāvā ’ , and so , a change from Yāvā to Yāpā does not simply arise . 
In the circumstances , ‘ Yāpā cannot be considered to be a Tamil form 


8 University of Ceylon , History of Ceylon , p . 624 , Ceylon University Press, 
1960 . 

9 This is commonly known as Cavankotte and it is situated in the Jaffna 
Peninsula . 

10 University of Ceylon , History of Ceylon , p . 626 , Ceylon University Press, 
1960 . 

11 Kadialur Uruttirankannanar, Pattinappalai of the Pattuppaddu, p . 525 , 
Edited & published by U. V.Swaminata Iyer , Madras 1931. Line 218 . 
" முட்டாச் சிறப்பிற் பட்டினம் பெறினும் . 
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of Jāvā . It is neither the Sinhala form of “ Jāvā , for in Sinhala Litera 
ture , Jāvā had never been referred to as Yāpā . Ja or Jāvõ is the 
common term in Sinhala connoting the Jāvakās or the Malays as found 
in place names such as “ Jā Ela , Jāwatte etc. It is incredible that the 
Tamil word Pattinam could have been suffixed to a so - called Sinhala 
word Yāpā derived from ‘ Jāvā . The obvious conclusion , therefore , is 
that Yāpāpatuna is a Sinhala form of the Tamil name ‘ Yālppāņa 
pattinam 

The interpretation of Mudaliyār A. M. Gunasekera , given to the 
name Yālppānam , that it is derived from ‘ Yāpane , a translation into 
Sinhala of the Tamil name Nallūrº, contradicts Dr. Paranavitāna s the 
ory dealt with in the preceding paragraphs. It is quite far - fetched that 
the already famed Tamil Capital Nallur came to be renamed by the 
Tamils , after the Sinhala equivalent of the name of this place . It is be 
sides neither customary nor traditional generally to translate place - names 
from one language into another for common usage . If it were indeed 
true that the Nallūr of Jaffna was known to the Sinhalese communities 
by the Sinhala translation of this name , it cannot be explained how the 
‘ Nallūr of Pānadura , in the Western province of Ceylon has been known 
to them as Nallūruva and not by its alleged Sinhala translation . Obvi 
ously , the Sinhala form of the Tamil word Nallur is Nallūruva and 
not ‘ Yāpane ; and therefore , the conclusion that ‘ Yālppānam was deriv 
ed from the Sinhala form of the name Nallūr ( Yapane) is not tenable . 
Yapane could , therefore , be only an aberration in the Sinhala of the 
Tamil word Yālppānam . 


OTHER PROBABLE TAMIL PLACE - NAMES 

In this context , it may be of interest to cite a few place - names in 
other parts of the Island , which suggest a Tamil origin ; in the Western 
Coast such as Puttalam , Cilāpam ( Chilaw ) , Nīrkolumbo ( Nikumpalai , 
Negombo ), Kalattarai ( Kalutara ) , Pānanturai ( Pānadura ) , Mātarai (Ma 
tara ), Teivanturai ( Dondra ) , in central Ceylon such as Kandy , Pulati 
nagar ( Polanaruwa ), Minēri (Minēriya ), Senkadagala and indeed in the 
Eastern coast , pure Tamil names such as Mullaittīvu , Tirukonamalai 
( Trincomalee ), Mūtūr , Verukal, Vākanēri, Vālaiccēnai, Tirukkõvil, Ak 
karaippattu , Puliantīvu , Kalmunai , Kalkudā , Mandūr , Cenkalladi , Ērā 
vūr , Köddaimunai, Kāttankudi, Ceddipālayam , Pandiruppu, Nintavūr , 
Vantārumūlai, Sammānturai , Mankeni , Paniccankērni, Vākarai, and Ka 
tiraveli. A host of other names in the Vanni district referred to in the 
Vaiyāpādal such as Adankāppattu , Ceddikulam , Mullimānagar (Mullia 
valai ) , Tanikkal, Pūnakari , Tampalāmam , Koddiyāram , Vattāppalai, 
Tunukkāvur ( Tunukkāi), Ittimadu , Nedunkēni, Noccimöddai, Pulveļi and 
Vidattaltivu, point to a Tamil origin and derivation . A digression at 
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length on this subject is however not relevant here . Mention neverthe 
less of the Kōtagama Tamil inscription , 12 found in the Kegalle district, 
must be made to illustrate that Cekarācacēkaran V , also known as 
Ceyavīracinkai Ariyan , King of Jaffna ( A.D. 1380 ) , over - ran south Ceylon 
and held sway over a greater part of the Island during his reign . 


THE NAME YALPPANAM ( contd .) 

In reverting to the evaluation of the theories affecting the origin of 
Yālppāņam , the story of the Yāļ player comes up for closer examina 
tion . Vaiyāpādal simply relates that a Yāl player of Vibhīsaņa de 
veloped the ‘Manattidatkādu ( undeveloped sandy stretch ) in the north 
ern coast of Ceylon. The ‘ Kailāya Mālai ventures to provide the name 
of the donor of the land to the Yāl player . The ‘ Yālppāna Vaipava 
Mālai goes a step further to cite the name of the Yāľ player himself. 

Rev. Fr. Gnānaprakāsar has already shown in his ‘ Yālppāna Vai 
pava Vimarcanam that the authors of Kailāya Mālai and Yålppāna 
Vaipava Mālai had woefully failed in trying to identify the donor and 
the receiver of the land , confusing them with two other persons who were 
not contemporaries . The verse cited by Mr. A. Moothoothambippillay 
bears the semblance of proof that the land Yalppānam was gifted to a 
blind poet musician by Ēlēlacinkan , who was a powerful Tamil ruler 
of the major part of Ceylon in the 2nd century B.C. This date coincides 
to some extent with the date given in the " Vaiyāpādal in relation to the 
episode of the ‘ Yāļ player. 

Plausible as this version may seem to be , it is bafiling that no re 
ference to Ēlēla was made in the Vaiyāpādal . Besides , the structure 
of the verse in metre , style and phraseology that had ben put into the 
mouth of the blind poet in praise of ēlēla are distinctly of a later period. 
The verse form Kaddalaikkalitturai had not been adopted by any Ta 
mil poet of South India or Ceylon , prior to the 3rd century A.D. Prof. S. 
Vaiyāpuripillai dates the incidence of the ‘Kalitturai in Tamil Literature 
only as from the period of Civakacintamani’.13 ‘ Akavaľ and “ Vañci 
were the main forms of poetry of the early Christian era . Although 
the ‘ Kali and the Venbā forms came into use immediately after this 
period , Kalitturai as a verse structure is not traceable in any writings 
related to this period. Moreover , the particular verse attributed to the 
blind poet has other recorded versions , wherein slight modifications are 


சேது 


12 

கங்கணம் வேற் கண்ணிணையாற் காட்டினார் காமர் வளைப் 
பங்கயக் கை மேற் றிலதம் பாரித்தார் . பொங்கொலிநீர்ச் 
சிங்கை நக ராரியனைச் சேரா வனுரேசர் 

தங்கள் மடமாகர் தாம் . 
13 PROF . S. VAIYAPURIPILLAI, Kaviya Kalam , p. 181 , 2nd edn ., Tamil Putta 
kalayam , Madras, 1962. 
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embodied in the last linc , 14 substituting alternatively the names , ‘ Vāla 
cinka and Cinkai Pūpa in place of Ēlēlacinka ’ . Mr. Moothootham 
byppillay s citation of this verse as ipso facto proof of ēlēla donating 
the land to the blind musician cannot be authentic . 

The blind poet Antakakkavivīrarākavan is said to have lived dur 
ing the time of the last kings of Jaffna.15 Any one of them , whose ca 
pital was Nallūr , could not have gifted Jaffna to the blind poet , for, 
Jaffna is known to have been ruled by the Āriya Cakravarties up to the 
time of Cankili, from whom the Portuguese captured this kingdom . 

The origin of the name Mālppānam must therefore be traced to the 
Vaiyāpādal . The Vaiyapadal , dates the episode of Manatțidatkādu 
having been transformed into a kingdom by the ‘Yāľ player , who per 
formed in the court of Vibhīşana to 101 B.C. This date synchronises 
with that of the Rāmāyana , which according to Prof. M. Winterniz16 
falls during the period 3rd century B.C. to 2nd century A.D. , and Rāmā 
yana is said to have been composed by Vālmīki, who lived contempera 
neously with Rāmā himself . 


THE VAIYAPADAL DATES 

The reference to Kannaki in the Vaiyāpādal , provides yet an 
other test to establish the authenticity of the dates, appearing therein . 
The ‘ Vaivāpädal relates that in the Kali year 3392 , which corresponds 
to A.D. 291. Mānākan , father of ‘Kanşaki , commissioned a sailor to 
obtain the precious stone , *Nāgaratnam from Ceylon for his daughter . 
‘Kanộaki is the main character in the Cilappatikāram , which Prof. S. 
Vaiyāpuripillai concludes was not written before A.D. 300. The prob 
able date of this work according to Mr. M. Rāgavaiyangār is 5th cen 
tury A.D. The date given in the Vaiyāpādal , identifying the life - time 
of Kannaki , the wife of ‘ Kõvalan , could therefore not be too wide off 
the mark . 


‘ YAL PLAYER NOT AN INTERPOLATION 

It can now be concluded that the Vaiyāpādal is not an unauthentic 
record of events, although interpolations and copying errors therein can 
not altogether be discounted . The stanza ( 12 ) relating to the ‘ Yāļ play 
er , however, cannot possibly be considered an interpolation , as there are 
references to the contents of that stanza in the other verses of the book . 
This stanza appears besides , in its identical form in the two separate 
editions , one printed in Jaffna in 1921 and the other printed in Penang 


14 


திரைபோட் டிருந்தனை யேவால சிங்க சிரோமணியே .. 

திரை போட்டு நீயிருந்தாய் சிங்கை பூப சிரோமணியே , 
15 FR. S. GNANAPRAGASAR, Yalppana Vaipava Vimarcanam , p . 16 , Jaffna, 1928. 

16 M. WINTERNITZ, A History of Indian Literature, Vol . 1, p . 516 , University 
of Calcutta , 1927 . 
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in 1922. There was besides a prose version of the ‘ Vaiyāpädal in manu 
script form in about the 18th centuary A.D.17 and it contains the story 
of the ‘ Yāľ player , as found in the original verse form of the Vaiyāpādal 


LA CONSONANT EXCLUSIVE TO TAMIL 

The consonant 1 ( ) found in the name Yālppāņam (WTYÚUT6007 10 ) 
is a letter exclusive to the Tamil Language and to languages derived 
from Tamil. Hence, the word Yālppanam could have originated only 
from a Tamil source . 

This analysis must now draw its conclusion that the name ‘ Yālp 
pānam owes its origin to no other source than to the Vaiyapadal re 
cord of the Yaľ player account. · This name, however, is reported to 
have gained currency particularly after the 10th century A.D., according 
to a verse18 found at the end of the Kailāyamālai ’. in which the date 
of construction of the town of Yālppānam is vouched for as Saga 870 
( viz . A.D. 948 ) .19 


: 


18 


17 Kalveddum Vaiyavum Ceyyedum , an old manuscript published by Dr. K. 
Kanapatypillai, Colombo . 

லகிய சகாத்த மெண்ணாற் றெழுபதா மாண்ட தெல்லை 
அலர்பொலி மாலைமார்மனாம்புவ னேகவாகு 
நலமிகும் யாழ்ப்பாணத்து நகரிகட் டுவித்து நல்லைக் 

குலவிய கந்த வேட்குக் கோயிலும் புரிவித்தானே .. 
19 The interpretation given by Fr. S. Gnanapragasar to the phrase STÓGU 
GT EST WTQOyugi is Saga 1000 ( 67600 ) + 170 = Saga 1170 = A.D. 1248. ( See FR . S. 
GNANAPRAKASAR , Yalppana Vaipaya Vimarcanam , p. 67 , Jaffna , 1928 . 
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TAMIL PLACE NAMES IN CEYLON OUTSIDE THE NORTHERN 

AND EASTERN PROVINCES 


K. KULARATNAM 


The Island of Ceylon lies to the south of India , between the latitudes of 
about 6 and 10 degrees N. and longitudes of 80 and 82 degrees E. cover 
ing an area of about 25,000 sq . miles (65,000 sq . km . ). The estimated 
population ( 1963 ) totals about 11 millions of which 3.3 millions ( approx .) 
are Tamil - speaking . 

According to the 1953 Census , the total Tamil - speaking population 
was 2,370,226 , made up as follows ( out of a total population of 8.1 
millions ) : – 


Ceylon Tamils 
Tamils of Indian origin 
Ceylon Moors 
Moors of Indian Origin 


884,703 
974,098 
463,963 
47,462 


The Ceylon Tamils are found mainly in their traditional homelands 
of the north and east , and also in the Colombo District. The Moors are 
found more widespread , particularly as traders in towns ; but there are 
also pockets of Muslim settlements in the rural areas . The Tamils of 
Indian origin live mainly in the plantation districts of the hill country . 

The Ceylon Tamils appear to have constituted a considerable por 
tion of the population in the North , Central and North - western provinces 
until the recent past . Probably a good many of them have now become 
Sinhalese by adopting the Sinhalese language . The same can be said 
also of certain other coastal districts. 

From remote antiquity there have been some permanent Tamil set 
tlements in Ceylon . This is quite natural because the sea separating 
Ceylon from peninsular India is only about 20 miles wide . Owing to 
this , their concentrations must have been along the coast , particularly 
in the north and north - west . The existence of flourishing Tamil king 
doms in Ceylon at least from the second Century B.C. (King Elāra ) is a 
historical fact , also attested by foreign travellers like Cosmos ( 6 - C . ) , 


1 Prehistoric relations between Ceylon and India are undeniable . 
versity of Ceylon , “ History of Ceylon” I , pt. I , pp . 75-79 . 
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Suleyman ( 9 - C . ) , Abu Said ( 10 - C . ) , Marco Polo ( 13 - C . ) and Ibn . Batuta 
( 14 - C . ) . According to the Dipavamsa and Mahawamsa , Sena and Cut 
taka , Tamil kings, ruled from Anuradhapura in the 2nd C. B.C. 

History also refers to the facts that Vijaya Bahu I ( A.D. 1070-1110 ) , 
after constructing a Saivaite ( Hindu ) temple at Kantalai caused a Tamil 
inscription to be erected on the spot. At Polonnaruva ( about A.D. 1109 ) 
the Tamil Vēlaikkāra army put up a Tamil lithic record by which they 
agreed to be the custodians of the tooth relic of the Buddha . King Vik 
rama Bāhu II ( 1116-1137 ) left behind a Tamil inscription relating to a 
donation he made for the lighting of a perpetual lamp in the Saivaite 
temple at Māgala in the Kurunegala District ( N.W. Province ) . A Tamil 
inscription of Mānābharana, the father of King Parākrama Bāhu I , 
found in the Kurunegala District records the settlement of a dispute be 
tween blacksmiths and washermen . In Śiva Dēvālē No. 1 at Polonna 
ruva , King Gaja Bāhu I , ( A.D. 1137-1153 ) also left a lithic record in 
Tamil . 

When Gampola in the Central Province was the capital of the Sin 
halese , King Buvanēka Bāhu IV ( A.D. 1344-1354 ) caused an inscription 
to be made both in Sinhalese and in Tamil at Lankātilake Vihāre . 
About A.D. 1409 a Chinese mission came to Ceylon from the Ming 
Emperor . This mission left behind an inscription in Galle port in Chi 
nese , Persian and Tamil , but not in Sinhalese . Even during the Portu 
guese period ( 16 - C . ) there were Tamils in Galle as indicated by the special 
tax , “ Xaro de Seddivari” which Tamil merchants had to pay . 

According to H. W. Codrington , Tamil was the court language of 
the kings of Kötte ( Tamil word for fort ), near Colombo in the Western 
Province. The record of gifts of lands given to Munnēswaram temple 
( Hindu ) in Chilaw were in Tamil . Some later gifts to the same temple 
by Parākrama Bāhu IX ( 1506-1528 ) and Kīrti Siri Rajasinha ( 1747-1782 ) 
were also written in Tamil . According to Queyroz ( Book I ) , Chilaw , 
Puttalam and Negombo were all Tamil - speaking areas . Buvaneka Bāhu 
VII, King of Kötte , ( 1521-1550 ) made his attestations in Tamil . 

The Tamil correspondence of the Kings of Kandy ( Central Province ) 
with foreign governments , numbering sixty - six were published in 1937 
by the Historical Manuscripts Commission , as Bulletin No. 3 ( with Eng 
lish translations ) . One of the documents No. 64 is a Treaty written in 
Tamil between King Kīrti Siri Rājasinghe and Louis XVI of France . 
The famous Kandyan Convention signed in 1815 bears signatures in both 
Sinhalese and Tamil . 

The 1951 Report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission reveals 
that there were Tamils in the Kurunegala District in the 17th C , whose 
notarial deeds were in Tamil . 

It is also known that during their rule in Ceylon , the Portuguese 
( 16 - C . ) founded and managed Tamil schools for Tamil children in the 
Western and North -Western Provinces . 
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In 1750 a mass petition was presented to the Dutch Governor by the 
people of Negombo protesting against the Dutch educational policy ; it 
was in Tamil . 

Besides the above evidences , Tamil lithic records have been un 
earthed by the Archaeological Department in several parts of the coun 
try such as Kalutara (W estern Province ), Mātara ( Southern Province ), 
Sangilikanadarāwa, Anuradhapura , Budumattāwa, Mātale , Kandapola , 
Kotagama, (Central Province ) etc. 

The above historical references strengthen the geographical inference 
of Tamil settlements which is supported by the existence of place -names 
of Tamil origin in several parts of Ceylon . In fact , we find Tamil place 
names in large numbers in such areas today, though there are no more 
any Tamil -speaking people . 

According to G. C. Mendis ( Early History of Ceylon ) , “ There is 
sufficient evidence to prove that in the early Centuries of the Christian 
Era , the Dravidians helped to form the Sinhalese race . This influence 
became considerable after the invasions and the occupation of Ceylon 
by the Colas, ( A.D. 1017-1076 ) , and it grew stronger with the Pāndya 
invasions ( A.D. 1310 et seq . ) . It is difficult to gauge the extent of Tamil 
blood in the Sinhalese , but there is no doubt that it is considerable . 
Otherwise it is difficult to explain why the Sinhalese language not only 
in its vocabulary but also in its structure shows the influence of Tamil so 
strongly and why the Sinhalese caste - system is so similar to that of 
South India ." 

On examination of the regional distribution of place names in Cey 
lon one comes across not only Tamil names in areas which are now 
Sinhala - speaking ( and vice - versa ), but also sometimes composite or 
hybrid place names which are part Sinhalese and part Tamil in compo 
sition as well as Sinhalese and Tamil place names juxta -posed within 
small areas . 

The old place names of Ceylon are generally speaking simple and 
descriptive; they reflect criteria normal to early societies and are related 
to the concepts and outlooks of people of those times . 

The majority of the place names can be listed under one or other 
of the following classes : 


( The official spellings of toponyms as found in the survey maps are 
retained .) Not having had any training in linguistics, the present 
writer has had to be satisfied with merely listing the toponyms on 
the basis of apparent similarities , and refraining froms definite 
conclusions . 


1. Caste and occupational , race , etc., 
2. Landforms such as hills, rivers , etc., 
3. Land classifications such as forest , desert , etc., 
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4. Coastal features, 
5. Tanks, irrigation works , fields and farms ( agricultural ), 
6. Trees, 
7. Animals and birds , 
8. Names of deities, personal names , 
9. Old , new , big , small , good , 
10. Settlement, village etc. 

( The names , or at least the principal parts of them , are Tamil . ) 


1 . 


CASTE AND OCCUPATIONAL ( RACE ) , ETC. 
Chetty : Chettychena ( Puttalam Dt . ) , Vannattivillu ( Puttalam Dt . ) . 
Kalingar : Kalinga Ela (Polonnaruva Dt . ) . 
Demala duva ( Colombo Dt . ) , Galapatty (Kalapatty ) Mālara Dt . , 

Rekewa ( night-watcher ) Kandy Dt . 


2 . 


E. 


LANDFORMS, ETC. 
A. Mūlai , mulla ( corner ) : Achchamulai , Kanamulai ( Puttalam 

Dt . ) , Panayadimulai , Ammanamulla , Mahaarachimulla (Kuru 
negala Dt . ) , Kulamulla , Parapamulla ( Chilaw Dt . ) , Athiadi 
mulla ( Badulla Dt . ) , Karadiyamulla , Kumbal mulla (Ratna 
pura Dt . ) , Kurunayaka mulla (Matara Dt. ), Karanayaka mulla , 
Ohiva mulla , Parakada mulla , Sayakkaramulla , Singaramulla , 
Welikada mulla , Sarikkamulla , Suvandachi mulla ( Colombo 

and Kalutara Districts ). 
B. Malai , male : Nedimale ( Colombo Dt . ) , Mugunamale (Ratnapu 

ra Dt . ) , Munmale ( Kandy Dt . ) , Kotmale , Gilimale ( Kandy Dt . ) . 
C. Āru : Adampan aru ( Anuradhapura Dt. ). 
D. Kudā : ( bay , etc. ) : Alankuda , Kalkuda , Kandakuda , Mandala 

kuda , Palaikuda , Tannikuda ( Puttalam Dt . ) . 
Villu : Alam villu , Kali villu , Karadan villu , Nagavillu , Panic 
chavillu , Talaivillu , Vannātivillu ( Puttalam Dt . ) , Meenvillu 

( Anuradhapura Dt . ) . 
F. Manal : Allaperumanal talawa , Manal tivu ( Puttalam Dt . ) , 

Manampitiya ( Polonnaruva Dt . ) . 
G. Kuli : Ānaikuli , Kachimadurankuli , Kandakuli, Madurankuli, 

Mudalakkuliya , Sembukkuli, Sinna sembukkuliya, ( Puttalam 
Dt . ) , Āņaikulaya , Kurukkuliya , Kumbukkuliya, Pirappankuliya, 

Singakkuliya ( Chilaw Dt . ) , Kuli tõța ( Galle Dt . ) . 
H. Veli : Ambaveļi Mangala veli , Marukkaņveli, Mulakandaveli , 

Murandaveli , Periyavelliya , Sinna veli , Sittaraveli, Unaveli (Put 

talah Dt. ) . 
1. Tīvu : Erumatīvu , Ippantīvu , Kakkaitivu , Kāradīvu , Karaitīvu , 

Karukkātīvu , Killitīvu, Kottāntivu , Mannativu , Mandamāritīvu , 
Māntīvu , Mudentīvu , Oddakāraṇtīvu, Pāmbatīvu , ( Puttalam 
Dt ). 
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J. Pallam : Pallama (Puttalam Dt . ) , Ottupallama, Pallama (Ku 

runegala Dt .) . 
Ur : Pudur (Polonnaruwa Dt . ) , Kollure (Kurunegala Dt. ), Nal 
lore ( Colombo Dt . ) . 


K. 


B. 


C. 


D. 


3. LAND CLASSIFICATION 
A. Tõttam : Ammatotam , Kunjimatotam , Marikartotam ( Puttalam 

Dt . ) , Kanda kadu tottam , Pudur adu totam ( Anuradhapura Dt.). 
Kūdal : Erumbukkudal ( Puttalam Dt . ) . 
Möddai: Kadayamottai ( Puttalam Dt . ) . 

Pūval : Karadipuval, Karaiadipuval (Puttalam Dt.). 
E. Kādu : Kaddaikadu , Periyakaddakadu , Sinnakaddaikadu , Na 

vatkadu , Periya kadu , Thota kadu ( Puttalam Dt . ) , Kachchai 
kaduva , Kochikaduva , (Kurunegala and Kandy Dts. ), Vilan 

kadu ( Anuradhapura Dt . ) , Velankaduvila (Polonnaruwa Dt . ) . 
F. Pālai : Mudalipalai ( Puttalam Dt . ) . 
G. Kalli : Santia kalli ( Puttalam Dt . ) . 
H. odai: Virudodai (Kurunegala Dt . ) , Suriodai ( Puttalam Dt . & 

Anuradhapura Dt . ) . 
1. Parappu : Ponparippu ( Puttalam Dt . ) . 


4 . 


COASTAL LAND 
A. See Kudā , under landforms . 
B. Munai : Andimunai , Kalmunai , Kombimunai ( Puttalam Dt . ) , 

Kurunchi munai ( Anuradhapura Dt . ) . 
c . Karai: Oddakkarai , Vellankarai ( Puttalam Dt . ) , Nanjundan 

karai , Puliankarai ( Chilaw Dt . ) . 
D. Turai : Pallivasal turai ( Puttalam Dt . ) , Kaluturai ( Kalutara 

Dt . ) , Panadura ( Panandurai, Colombo Dt . ) . 
E. Āvi : Palavi (Puttalam Dt . ) , Neeraviya ( Anuradhapura Dt.). 
F. Mundal : Mundel ( Chilaw Dt . ) , Pachakadu Mundal ( Puttalam 

Dt . ) . 

Pādu : Periya padu , sinnapadu ( Puttalam Dt . ) . 
H. Kadal : Kadalanai ( Colombo Dt . ) . 


G. 


5 . 


IRRIGATION AND AGRICULTURE 


A. Kulam : Alamkulama , Ankuttan Kulama , Demala surākkula 

ma , Eppadikulama , Puliyankulama , Pettikulama , Pothukkulam , 
Pukkulam , Ramankulama , Sembukkulam , Sandanankulama, 
Senkattikulama, Senkatkulama , Surakkulama (Puttalam Dt . ) , 
Alankulama, Attikulama , Bambikulama , Ottukulama , Kurun 
dankulama, Kuruvikkulama, Manakkulamagama , Monakkula 
ma , Pevirikkulama , Porasankulama , Punkankulama (Kurune 
gala Dt . ) , Irraddaikulama , Naikkulama , Marudankulama , Pa 
lakkulama, Panaiadikkulama , Pulichchakulam , Chippikulama, 
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Velantikkulam ( Chilaw Dt .), Achirikkulama, Alankulama, An 
dyankulama, Attikkulama, Bandyankulama, Sirunkuttukulama, 
Gnanikkulama, Ichankulama, Karqmbankulama, Nochikkula 
ma , Puliankulama, Sandananankulama, Iladchankulama , Ilan 
daikkulama, Illuppukkulama, Irambakkulama, Iraniankulama, 
Kammalakkulama , Kandakkulama, Kanjanankulama , Karadi 
kulama, Karambankulama, Karukkankulama, Kattamankula 
ma , Kattankulama, Kawarakkulama, Kidawarakkulama, Koda 
rikkulama, Kochikkulama, Kombichankulama, Koppakkulama, 
Kottamankulama, Kowankulama, Kulankulama, Kunchikkula 
ma , Kurundankulama , Kurunchakkulama, Kuttikulama, Man 
kulama, Marakkulama, Navakkulama, Nellikkulama , Nelun 
kulama , Orukkumankulama, Pambukkulama , Palankulama, 
Palayakulama, Pallankulama, Pandikkulama , Pandyankulama , 
Panikkankulama, Parimiyankulama, Peroyakulama, Pettanku 
lama, Ponimankulama , Ponnarankulama, Pudukkulama, San 
gilikkulama , Sattambikulama , Seepukkulama , Sembukkalama , 
Settikulama, Sinnakkulama, Sirukkulama , Solayankulama, Uda 
yankulama, Vadirimunamarikkulama, Vendarankulama, Van 
nankulama, Vanniarkulama , Verunkulama , Veruppankulama, 
Vattankulama, Peikkulama ( Anuradhapura and Polonnaruva 
Dts . ), Theruvakkulama ( Polonnaruva Dt . ) , Watte wewa ( Polon 
naruva Dt . ) , Sippikkulama ( Hambantota Dt . ) , Kolakkanavadi 

(Kulakkaddu -anai -vadi ), ( Polonnaruva Dt.). 
B. Arivi : Arivichenai ( Puttalam Dt . ) , Arivi aru ( Anuradhapura 

Dt .). 
C. Chēna : (Hena ). Arivichenai , Cettichenai , Chenaikkudiyiruppu , 

Elluchenai , Kallameduchenai, Karrukkuchenai, Kilawamadu 
chenai, Kuratihena, Maravanchenai , Nayakkarchenai, Puliyan 
chenai, Sandichenai ( Puttalam Dt . ) , Kuratihena ( Kurunegala 

Dt . ) , Attiadimulachenai ( Anuradhapura Dt.). 
D. Kinaru : Kollankinaru (Puttalam Dt . ) . 
E. Kāni : Andankani ( Puttalam Dt. ). 
F. Chõlai : Palaicholai, Vattacholai ( Puttalam Dt.). 
G. Vayal : Pallikundavayal , Pulidivayal ( Puttalam Dt . ) . 
H. Vāikkāl : ( Chilaw Dt . ) . 
1. Pātti : Manikkampattiya , Sinnavilupattiya ( Polonnaruva ( Dt . ) . 
J. Ēri : Minneriya ( Pollonaruva Dt . ) . 

Pola : Karakkapola (Kurunegala Dt.). 
L. Panai : Pittipanai ( Negombo Dt . ) . 
M. Veli : Puduveli ( Polonnaruva Dt . ) . 


K. 


6 . 


TREES ( VIDE SUPRA : TANKS ALSO ) 
Vēmbu : Maduramadu vembu ( Puttalam Dt.). 
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Panai : Ottapanai, Periya panai, Sinnappanai ( Puttalam Dt. ), Pitti 
pane (Negombo Dt . ). 
Iluppa : Illupadeniya ( Chilaw Dt. ). 
Practically every known tree has been honoured by being used to 
designate tanks, chenas, etc. e.g .: Alaikolaweva ( Polonnaruva Dt . ) , 
Kurunjavettai ( Polonnaruva Dt . ) , Vilankadu , Velankaduvila (Polan 
naruva Dt . ) . 


7 . 


ANIMALS AND BIRDS 


A. Ānai : Anaikutti ( Puttalam Dt . ), Anaulundawa ( Polonnaruva 

Dt . ) , Anaimaduva ( Puttalam Dt . ) , Anaikkuliya (Chilaw Dt. ), 
Anaulundawa ( Chilaw Dt. ) , Anaikattiya ( Anuradhapura Dt. ), 
Singapuli, Singapuli kande , (Kurunegala Dt . ) , Kokkavillu (Put 
talam Dt. ). 


8 . 


DEITIES , PERSONS ETC. 
Amman : Ammatotam ( Puttalam Dt.). 
Andi : Andimunai, (Puttalam Dt . ) , Andigedera , Andigama (Putta 
lam and Kurunegala Dts .), Andigoda (Galle Dt . ), Andiambalama 
( Colombo Dt.). 
Pandiyan : Virapandiana ( Chilaw Dt . ) , Pandiyankulama ( Anura 
dhapura Dt. ) , Pandyawatte (Ratnapura Dt . ) . 
Maniyār : Maniyarwatte , Maniyargama ( Kegalle Dt. ) . 
Kaliamma : Kaliammahara , (Colombo Dt . ) , Kalipola (Karunegala 
Dt .) . 
Pullaiyār : Pullaiyaradi (Anuradhapura Dt . ) . 
Allaperumantalawa ( Puttalam Dt . ) . 


9 . 


OLD , NEW , BIG , SMALL , GOOD , NEAR 
Perum , periya : Periya kalanchiya , Periya kadu , Periyakulama (Anu 
radhapura Dt . ) . 
Kutti : Anaikutti ( Puttalam Dt . ) . 
Adi : Erukkalai adi , Ilandai adi , Kalladi, Manchadi, Sirambiadi, 
Tillaiadi ( Puttalam Dt . ) , Pullaiyar adi : ( Anuradhapura Dt. ). 
Sinna , Siru : Sinnakulama, Sirukkulama ( Anuradhapura Dt . ) , Sin 
nakarukku panai ( Chilaw Dt . ) , Sinnachariyagama (Kurunegala Dt . ) , 
Sinnaveli , Sinnakudiyiruppu, Sinnapadu ( Puttalam Dt . ) . 
Nalla : Nallachiya, (Kurunegala Dt . ) , Nallachiya , Nallapambukku 
lama, Nallamudeva ( Anuradhapura Dt . ) . 
Palaya : Palayakulama ( Anuradhapura Dt . ) . 
Pudu : Pudukkudi, Pudukkulama, Puduveli , Pudur ( Anuradapura 
and Polonnaruva Dts . ). 


10. SETTLEMENT , VILLAGE , ETC. 

Ambalam : Ambalam , Andiambalama ( Puttalam Dt. ). 
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Kudiyirruppu : Chenaikudiyiruppu ( Puttalam Dt.). 
Kudi , Kudil : Kuravankudil (Puttalam Dt . ) . 
Kaddi : Marichukaddi ( Puttalam Dt . ) . 
Pola : Kalipola (Kurunegala Dt . ) , Marapola (Colombo Dt . ) , Nekan 
dapola , Pedipola, Warakapola (Colombo Dt . ) , Kotuwalpola , Mutte 
tupola , (Ratnapura Dt . ) , Weedipola (Hambantota Dt . ) , Wannipola 
( Kandy Dt . ) , Irivendum pola , Rahupola ( Badulla Dt . ) . 
Kõtte : Kotte ( Colombo Dt.), Kasikotte , Wahalkotte ) Kurunegala 
Dt . ) . 
Ur : Kollure , Nallure ( Kurunegala Dt . ) , Nalluruva (Colombo Dt . ) , 
Vallindauru , Tivumunaiur, Pudur , Kollur Anuradhapura Dt . ) . 
Kõvil : Kovilangegammaduva ( Kandy Dt . ) , Kovilkare (Ratnapura 
Dt . ) , Kovilkande (Kurunegala Dt . ) , Koilandigama ( Puttalam Dt . ) . 
Madam : Nainamadama , Chilaw Dt . ) . 
Kade : Kochikade , Mariakkade ( Colombo Dt.). 


From the foregoing it seems very likely that some time in the past , 
the North , Central and North -western Provinces as well as the coastal 
tracts as far south as Colombo were inhabited by Tamil - speaking people, 
as is amply demonstrated by archaeology and history. In addition , there 
have been also at least small settlements elsewhere in the Island , of Ta 
mil - speaking people. The many composite or hybrid place names and 
the juxta -position of Sinhala and Tamil place names indicate the peace 
ful co - existence of people of both language groups. 


SOUTH INDIAN CORPORATE COMMERCIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS IN SOUTH AND SOUTH - EAST ASIA 


W. M. K. WIJETUNGA 


I propose to examine in some detail in this paper , firstly , the evidence 
pertaining to the existence of South Indian corporate commercial organi 
zations in South and South - east Asia , secondly , the beginning and the 
duration of their activities outside India , thirdly , the nature of their or 
ganization and lastly , the nature and extent of their activities. The study 
of this particular subject is not entirely new . There has already been 
considerable amount of discussion , but no exhaustive and comprehensive 
study has so far been attempted , taking all the available information , 
extending from the earliest known references to comparatively late times 
into consideration . However , special mention ought to be made of the 
valuable contributions made by Professors K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, R. C. 
Majumdar, T. V. Mahalingam , A. Appadorai, G. Yazdani and A. S. 
Altekar.1 

At the very outset it must be pointed out that I do not propose to 
embroil myself with the heated controversy as to the weightage to be 
given to any particular Indian area , or in other words , whether credit 
should be given more to South or to North India for much of the Indian 
activity outside India . But with reference to Indian corporate com 
mercial activity in South and South - east Asia itself it must be readily 
conceded that almost all the available information point to the exclusive 
participation of corporate entrepreneurs from South and Peninsular India . 


- 


1 K. A. NILAKANTA SASTRI, “ A Tamil Merchant -guild in Sumatra " , Tijdschrift 
voor Indische Taal — , Land - , en Volkenkunde , Vol. 72 , pp . 314-327 , 1932 . 

K. A. NILAKANTA SASTRI, The Colas, pp . 595-599, Madras , 1955 , 2nd Ed . 
A History of South India , pp . 320-6 , Madras, 1958 , 2nd Ed . 

R. C. MAJUMDAR , Ancient Indian Colonies in the Far East II , Suvarnad 
vipa, Pt . I , pp . 188-9, Dacca , 1937 ; Corporate Life in Ancient India , pp . 85-96 , 
Calcutta, 1922, 2nd Ed . 

T. V. MAHALINGAM , South Indian Polity , pp . 386-394, Madras , 1955 . 

A. APPADORAI, Economic Conditions in South India, Vol. I , pp . 378-402, 
Madras, 1936 . 

G. YAZDANI, The Early History of the Deccan , Pts . i - vi , pp . 433-6 ; pts. vii- xi, 
pp . 572 , 615 , 684-5 , Oxford , 1960 . 

A. S. ALTEKAR, Rastrakutas and their times, pp . 368-370 , Poona , 1934 . 
See also , S. R. Balasubramanian , “ The Tisai Ayirattainurruva and the Municandai 
Record ” , Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal - , Land - , en Volkenkunde, Vol . 74 , pp . 
613-8 , 1934 ; Epigraphia Indica , Vol. 18 , pp . 69-73 , 1925-6 . 
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Peninsular India , open on three sides to the sea , and with a long 
sea -board , and with its own limitations on territory , not only in extent, 
bu also in fertility and suitability for agricultural activity , would na 
turally have encouraged its considerable populations to look sea - ward . 
The impact of the sea on Peninsular India is also clearly born out by 
the location of many of the capital cities and the more prosperous towns 
of the many kingdoms, large and small , which sprang up there . From 
time immemorial people bent on diverse pursuits were leaving the shores 
of Peninsular India , and going out into the open sea and beyond , some 
to return enriched with experience , fame and honour, spiritual and ma 
terial gain ; some going on a journey of no return , going down with their 
frail boats and never seeing the sight of land of their own , or of others , 
perhaps bound for the land beyond ; and lastly some were to find their 
way to new lands, which they often nostalgically named after their own 
and made into a congenial home away from home . This yearning to 
go , propelled mainly by their hankering after greater material gain , un 
obtainable nearer home , and also by the lure of wealth readily available 
in the far off “ Golden ” lands has been the prime factor behind the mari 
time and commercial activities of the Indians from the earliest times . 
In fact this spirit of adventure and insatiable pursuit of gain has not 
ceased to this day in spite of the emergence of many rivals and the im 
position of new restrictions for nationalistic and other reasons . In fact 
it has reached such serious proportions that it has created diplomatic 
and other insurmountable difficulties, as it has happened in Ceylon . A 
host of other countries could also be mentioned with similar problems , 
perhaps not so complex , but arising from the same factors . 

The beginning of Indian trade outside India and also foreign 
trade with India go back to hoary times . Much of the evidence per 
taining to early foreign trade with India has been noticed in the writings 
in Indus Valley Civilization , Sumer , Mesopotamia and Egypt, and also 
in the books on Greek and Roman trade, and last but not least in the 
historical works on Phoenicians, early Arabs , the Chinese , Malaysians 
and the Indonesians . On the Indian side , early Indian trade with the 
outside world has also been traced and discussed at considerable length 
in the later and contemporary Indian writings on particular periods on 
Indian history , and also to some extent in the much less extensive liter 
ature on the economic history of ancient India . However , in most of 
these works the study of early Indian trade with the outside world is 
only of secondary importance , for most part being only an extension of 
the more vast and elaborately organized trade and other economic ac 
tivity within the confines of India itself . There is abundant evidence , 
both literary and epigraphical , from comparatively early times, which 
could be utilised for the study of the latter , and the study of these evi 
dences could enable us to arrive at a number of plausible conclusions. 
One such important conclusion is that from very early times , perhaps 
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as early as the Christian era , if not earlier, such activity in India was 
organized on a corporate basis , with ramifications in many parts , hun 
dreds of miles apart, but not beyond the confines of India. Curiously 
enough no reliable evidence which could shed light on the spread of 
corporate spirit to Indian commercial and maritime activity outside In 
dia is forthcoming .? As Fick points out in his Social Organization in 
North - east India there is only very meagre and doubtful references to 
maritime trade , specially of an organized nature in the very early times. 
The references in several Jātakast to bargaining in trade, engaging of 
ships and undertaking of sea - journeys, all of which were done collec 
tively , and sometimes even under the direction of a leader ( jetthaka) 
seem to suggest more of sporadic and spontaneous efforts and much less 
of permanent and well - regulated organized corporate activity. How 
ever , the eagerness of the Indians for corporate organization for much 
less arduous and hazardous pursuits would suggest that they may have 
had already begun to think in similar lines with regard to overseas trade 
too . Perhaps it may be that for a very long time much individual and 
some collective overseas enterprise was known , and that corporate ac 
tivity of a well - organized nature appeared after the lapse of a few cen 
turies. At first there would not have been sufficient need for such or 
ganizations too . However, it is sometimes wrongly assumed that the 
hey -day of Indian foreign trade was during the period reflected by the 
Jātakas and followed by that of the Satavahanas , and coming to an end 
with the decline of the Guptas. The information we have , on the other 
hand , strongly suggest that the hey - day was yet to come, and was to last 
for quite some time too . 

The earliest evidence , as I have surmised , seem to suggest that much 
of the sea - borne trade carried on by the Indian navy merchant-men was 
of an individual nature. The references in the Jātakas to collective ac 
tivity can hardly be considered as conclusive proof of well- organized 
corporate activity. While there are frequent references to commercial 
and other economic activity in many parts of India , no references going 
back to equally early times have been so far found outside India . This 
is in spite of the provenance of many early Indian inscriptions in many 
parts of Greater India, some of which even refer to sea - captains ( navikas) 
from India . The earliest reference, however, of a definite nature to or 
ganized Indian commercial activity outside India comes from Takua Pa 

2 The only exceptions known to this are the early Brahmi inscriptions from 
Ceylon which refer to the Kamboja (Kabojhiya) mercantile guilds. History of 
Ceylon , University of Ceylon , Vol . I , Pt. I , p . 88, Colombo , 1959 . 

3 R. FICK , The Social Organization in North -east India , pp. 267-271 , Calcutta , 
1920 . 

4 See n . 3 above ; R. C. MAJUMDAR , Corporate Life in Ancient India , pp . 71-3 , 
Calcutta , 1922 . 

5 D. D. KOSAMBI, An Introduction to the Study of Indian History , p . 333 , 
Bombay , 1956 . 

6 History of Ceylon , University of Ceylon , Vol. I , Pt . I , p . 226 , Colombo , 
1959 , 
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in Siam , which is dated in the reign of Pallava Nandivarman III ( c . A.D. 
844-866 ). Thereafter for nearly two centuries the sources seem to vir 
tually dry up again , till we come to the Chola times . From that time 
onwards there is a considerable amount of material coming right down 
to about the 16th century when the curtain seems to fall over a glorious 
chapter of Indian activity outside India . 

The history of organized commercial activity of the Indians outside 
India has to be reconstructed mainly with the limited and circumstantial 
evidence found in the inscriptions in India and outside India . It is very 
unfortunate indeed that no Indian has ever left us any detailed descrip 
tions of such activity. There is not a single account of a voyage or a 
journey undertaken by an Indian outside India . No maps of their own 
land or of their neighbours seem to have been prepared by an Indian . 
In the absence of such direct literary sources we have to fall back on 
the epigraphical evidences alone , however insufficient they are for our 
own purpose . A passing reference however may be made to Arab , Ital 
ian and Portuguese writings of the 14th , 15th and 16th centuries which 
also furnish indirect references to organized trade of the Indians in South 
and South - east Asia , including China during the time of the writers . 

The earliest inscription , as I have already mentioned , is the Takua 
Pa inscription from Siam ( 9th century ) referring to the manigrāmam , 
which was one of the most reputed Indian trading corporations with its 
headquarters in India and branches in Ceylon , Siam and other parts. 
Prof. B. Ch . Chhabra has referred to another even earlier Pallava in 
scription in Sanscrit, written in a script resembling Grantha , and tenta 
tively ascribed to the 8th century . This inscription comes from Tiriyāya 
in Ceylon . It is said to refer to a “ company of merchants, skilled in 
navigating the sea , engaged in buying and selling and ( possessing ) mer 
chandise stowed into sailing vessels of diverse sorts ......" The exact 
reference however is a “ vanigganaih ” and not to a “ collective body ” of 
merchants as such , and therefore it is of rather doubtful value in our 
search for the earliest evidence of such corporate organizations. An 
other inscription belonging to the early 10th century ( c. 902 ), found 
at Mulgund refers to a guild belonging to 360 towns , which may be 
considered as an immediate fore - runner of the later organizations such 
as Tiśaiyāyirattu - Aiññārruvar ( 500 of the 1000 quarters ) and the mer 
chants of the 18 samayas. From about the beginning of the eleventh 
century, which also coincides with the revival of Chola power under 


7 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society , ( Gt . Britain and Ireland ), 1913 , pp . 
337-9 ; Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society , Malayan Branch , Vol . 22 , pp . 25-30 , 
1949 ; Epigraphia Indica , Vol . 18 , pp . 69-70 , 1925-26 ; Journal of Oriental Research , 
Vol. 6 , p . 299 . 

8 B. CH . CHHABRA, " Expansion of Indo - Aryan Culture during Pallava rule ” , 
Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 3rd Series, Vol . 
I , p. 12 ( 1935 ) . 

9 Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society , Vol. 10 , pp . 
192-3 ( 1871-4 ). 

P.I- 32 
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Rājarāja I ( 995-1014 ) and the rise of the Chālukyas of Kalyānī, following 
the break - up of the Răstrakūta Empire, there is more frequent mention , 
both in India and outside India , of the activities of Indian corporate 
commercial organizations . With the sudden increase of information 
we also witness a preponderance of names by which these organiza 
tions were distinguished . To the already known manigrāmam we could 
now add the following names : Nānādēsi, Ubhaya- Nānādēsi , Valañjīyar, 
Vira - Valanſīyar, Tiśaiyāyirattu Aiññārruvar ( rendered as the 500 of the 
1000 districts in the 4 quarters 10 ), Pañcasata Swāmin of Aihole or Ay . 
yavavolepur, Samastadesīya, Mummuridandas, Añjuvannam , Kaikkolar, 
Idangai, and lastly the merchants of the 18 Samayas. There are some 
more terms such as nādu , nagara , vaiśva , tanda , nagara -mummuri, sa 
masta , ankakāra and vaiśayavānija -nagarattar etc. , which denote mer 
cantile corporations in South India . The latter undoubtedly were local 
trading organizations dealing only with internal trade . They may also 
have been subsidiary organizations of the bigger and better known cor 
porations . 

According to a Kākatīya record11 of the 12th century , traders were 
divided into three categories , depending presumably on their places of 
origin . These were the savadeśa -bēhārālu , paradeśa - bēhārūlu and nā 
nādesi. Svadeśa - bēhārālu or the merchants of the home country were 
the local organizations such as the nagarattar , ganattar, nagarams, vai 
śyas, tanda, setti and many others which were engaged mainly in local 
trade . The paradeśa -bēhārālu, in all probability , were the merchants 
coming from foreign lands , such as the Persians , Arabs, Chinese , Ma 
laysians , Ceylonese etc., and lastly were the nānādēsis or traders coming 
from different parts or political divisions of India itself, such at the 
manigrāmam , vīra - vaļanjīyar and nānādēsis themselves . 

The inscriptions which refer to the former organizations have been 
found in places far separated from each other , thus indicating the wide 
area of dispersal of their activities . One of the earliest of these inscrip 
tions ( c. 1088 ) in Tamil , has been found near Barros in Sumatra , 12 and 
three others have been found at Pagan ( Burma),13 at Porlak Dolok in 
Padang Lawas , 14 and at Bandar Bapahat in Majapahit15 and many others 
from different parts of Ceylon.16 More frequent references , however, are 


10 K. A. NILAKANTA SASTRI, The Colas, p . 319, Madras, 1955 , 2nd Ed . 

A History of South India, pp. 320-1 , Madras, 1958 . 
12 Annual Report of Epigraphy, Madras, 1892 , p . 12 ; Tijdschrift voor Indische 
Taal Land - en Volkenkunde, Vol. 72 , pp . 314-27 , 1932 . 

13 Epigraphia Indica , Vol . 7 , pp . 197-8 , ( 1902-3 ). 

14 R. C. MAJUMDAR , Ancient Indian Colonies in the Far East , Vol . 2 , Suvar 
nadvipa , Pt . I , p . 189 , Dacca , 1937 . 

15 See n . 14 above . 

16 Epigraphia Zeylanica, Vol. I , no . 5 p . 179 , ( 1911 ) ; Vol. II , pp . 242-55, 
( 1927 ); History of Ceylon , University of Ceylon , Vol . I , Pt . II , pp . 536 , 550 , Co 
lombo , 1960 ; University of Ceylon Review , Vol . 18 , Nos . 1 & 2 , pp . 13 , 21 , ( 1960 ) ; 
Archaeological Survey of Ceylon , Annual Reports, 1953 , p . 27, No. 16 ; 1954, 
p . 23 ; Ceylon Journal of Science , Vol. 2 , Pt . 3 , No. 566 ( 1933 ) . 
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noticed in inscriptions found in India itself, located in different parts of 
Mysore, in Bellary , Shimoga and Dharwar Districts and in the Chola 
country.17 

The inscriptions which refer to these organizations, especially the 
Vīravaļañīyar or the Great Corporation of Ayyavolapur ( Aihole ) con 
tain long praśastis, after the fashion of the praśastis of ancient Indian 
Kings , and giving both factual and mythical and legendary information 
about the beginnings and the nature of these organizations . According 
to these praśastis these organizations seem to have subscribed to the 
Vira - valañjīyar Dharma , which was said to have been embodied in 500 
Vira - sāsanas or Edicts of heroes , both legendary and real. The begin 
ning of this particular Dharma perhaps can be traced back to the śreni 
dharma of the ancient law books ( sāstras ) .18 It is also claimed that the 
members of these organizations were noted for their daring in enterprise 
throughout the the world , and that they were descended from the lines 
of Vāsudēva , Khandali and Mulabhadra , while they also were the fol 
lowers of Visnu and Maheśvara . In addition to these claims the com 
modities in which they traded , the countries they visited and the modes 
of transport of their goods, what material benefits the kings derived from 
their activities and last but not least the various other organizations 
which also subscribed to the same Dharma find frequent mention in these 
praśastis. 

The earliest recorded evidence of organized commercial activity , 
as we have already seen , goes back at least to the time of Nandivarman 
Pallava III , the last of the great Pallava monarchs . But it may be 
wrong to assume that these activities had their beginnings only in the 
9th century , because at least some time would have elapsed between the 
recorded date and the time of the organization and also the time of their 
penetration into those distant parts . Perhaps the beginnings could be 
assigned to the time of the earlier great Pallavas in whose time there was 
much maritime and cultural activity outside India.19 One may be ex 
cused in making a passing reference here to the Satavahanas in whose 


17 T. V. MAHALINGAM , South Indian Polity , pp . 384-96 , Madras 1955 ; A. APPA 
DORAI , Economic Conditions of South India , Vol . I , pp . 378-402 , vol . 2 , pp . 776-781 , 
Madras, 1936 ; R. C. MAJUMDAR, Corporate Life in Ancient India , pp. 85-96 , Cal 
cutta , 1922 ; Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal- , Land -- , en Volkenkunde, Vol . 72 , 
pp . 314-27 ( 1932 ) , Vol. 74 , pp . 613-8 ( 1934 ); Epigraphia Indica , Vol . 4 , pp . 293-6 
( 1896-7 ) , Vol. 5 , p . 23 ( 1898-9 ), Vol. 7 , p . 197 ( 1902-3 ), Vol. 13 , pp . 18 , 26 ( 1915-16 ) , 
Vol . 18 , pp . 69-70 , ( 1925-6 ) , Vol. 19 , pp . 29-41 , ( 1927-8 ) ; Annual Report on Epi 
graphy , Madras, Nos . 180 , 275 of 1905; 82 of 1907 ; 256 ,342 of 1912 ; pp . 99-100 , 
para. 25 ( 1913 ) ; 59 of 1914 ; Epigraphia Carnatica , Vol. 7 , Sk . , 118 ; Vol. 12 , Mg . , 
35 ; Journal of Indian History , Vol. 25 , p . 272 ; Travancore Archaelogical Series, 
Vol . 2 , p . 67 , South Indian Inscriptions, Vol . 4 , No. 147 ( 1924 ) ; Vol . 9 , Pt . I , pp . 
94 , 131 , 123 , 226 , 319 , 322 ( 1939 ) ; Indian Antiquary, Vol . 10 , pp . 185-90 ( 1881 ) ; 
Epigraphia Zeylanica, Vol . I , p . 176 ; Vol. 2 , pp. 38 , 235-7 ( 1927 ). 

18 Gautama Dharma - Sutra , XI . 21 ( Sacred Books of the East, Vol . 2 , Oxford , 
1879 ) ; Narada Dharma- Sutra, 1. 6 ( Sacred Books of the East, Vol . 33 , Oxford , 
1889 ) : Laws of Manu , I. 118 ( Sacred Books of the East, Vol . 25 , Oxford , 1886 ) . 

19 See n . 8 above , and P. WHEATLEY, The Golden Khersonese, pp . 196-7 , 
Kuala Lumpur, 1961. 
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time also there was much commercial and cultural activity outside India . 
The indigenous evidence of these activities is to some extent corroborated 
by the accounts of contemporary European travellers and geographers. 
But none of these sources furnish any evidence of organized trade in their 
time. This is indeed surprising because of the copious amount of ma 
terial which provides us with a vivid picture of busy organized commer 
cial and economic activity during their hey -day wihtin their own domains 
and in the outlying areas.20 

Owing to the limited nature of the evidence pertaining to the ear 
liest phase or beginning of organized Indian commerce outside India , 
it is practically impossible to reconstruct in all its details the nature and 
extent of these activities. It is also extremely difficult to visualise what 
immediate factors may have motivated the Indians to band together to 
conduct their overseas trade. Under these circumstances we may have 
to ascribe the need for organization to more general reasons , often ad 
duced to explain the rise of organized activity of a local nature . These 
reasons are applicable to all times, and not to any special period or 
extraordinary circumstances as such . However , according to one of 
the Sūtras, 21 the reasons adduced to justify the banding together of mer 
chants, moneylenders, craftsmen , and others into guilds ( śreni, puga etc.) 
were firstly , the prevention of danger to themselves and their property 
( from robbers , thieves , irregular troops etc.), and secondly for the proper 
discharge of their duties. These very same Sūtras and other Sanskrit 
works, such as the Kautilya s Artha śāstra furnish detailed instructions 
as to how such corporations were to be organized and their affairs were 
to be regulated. Thus from the very beginning these corporations also 
showed an awareness of the important principle that performing of com 
mon good was as important as the protection of their own interests. In 
addition to these more general reasons , perhaps the advent of the Chinese 
and the increased activity of the Arabs may have been some of the more 
immediate and pressing factors which encouraged the hitherto individual 
and loosely organized overseas merchants of Indian origin to organize 
themselves into more binding compacts, perhaps during the early Pallava 
period . 

With the rise of the Chõla - Chālukya period , which in turn coincided 
with the rise of the śrīvijaya Empire in Sumatra , there is considerable 
amount of evidence of Indian corporate commercial activity outside 
India . This increased activity also seems to reflect increased activity at 
hime . Once again it may be suggested that even more intensive activity 
of the Arabs in the Indian ocean and also the attempts of the Śrīvijaya 


20 G. YAZDANI, ( Ed . ), The Early History of the Deccan , Pts . I - VI, p . 137, 
Oxford , 1960 ; R. C. MAJUMDAR, Corporate Life in Ancient India, pp. 34-9 , Cal 
cutta , 1922 . 

21 Narada Dharma -Sutra, III . 2, 6 ( Sacred Books of the East, Vol . 33 , Oxford , 
1889 ) . 
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ocean . 


Empire to muzzle all foreign commercial activity between the Indian area 
and Malaysia and also beyond stretching up to China led to further clos 
ing of ranks among the Indians engaged in the same pursuits and putting 
up a bold and united front with their own corporate organizations. Per 
haps they were not alone in their bid to overcome foreign competition 
and their restrictive actions , especially in South - east Asia , the area which 
was most vital for them . It could be suggested here that before long 
the Indians were able to enlist the support of the Chõlas to safeguard 
their interests. The naval and military actions of the Cholas in the time 
of Rajendra I ( 1012-1044 ) extending to practically whole of Malaysia 
on one side , and up to the lower reaches of Ganges on the other, could 
not be adequately explained as the culmination of a bold imperialist 
policy alone , but also as an unprecedented step to actively interfere in , 
and to obtain a controlling influence over , the carrying trade in the Indian 

The diplomatic exchanges of Rajendra - Chõļa and his successors 
with the Chinese Emperors also would have formed another facet of this 
same offensive . As suggested above, if the Indian corporations were able 
to enlist the support of the Chõlas to protect and promote their interests 
it would be a great testimony to their influence and position in South 
India . At the same time if the Cholas decided to cast their lot with 
these corporations it would mean that they also stood to gain handsomely 
in doing so.22 It is sometimes wrongly assumed that these corporations 
were not eager to take sides in the political conflicts of the time because 
that would have been prejudicial to their own interests , but on the other 
hand at least a few glaring instances could be shown where the members 
of the commercial organizations directly participated in conflicts of an 
international or inter - racial character.23 

The naval and military umbrella provided by the Chõļas would have 
protected the interests of the Indian corporations and enabled them to 
expand their activities in South - east Asia till the decline of the Cholas 
in the 13th century . By that time śrīvijaya power had also considerably 
declined , and a new naval and commercial power had replaced and dis 
placed all others in the Indian ocean . These were the Aarbs , who were 
not strangers to the field of sea -borne trade, especially in the Indian ocean . 
The Arabs had by this time undergone a great transformation with their 
embracing of Islam . The rise of Islam and the conversion of Arabs to 


22 “ From early times Indian kings had shown an abiding interest in foreign 
trade , not only by looking after the interests of their own countrymen , but also 
those of foreign merchants, specially by regulating the collection of customs, guar 
anteeing the safety of their vessels, life and goods, including those of ship -wrecked 
marines. 

G. YAZDANI, The early History of the Deccan , Pts. VII - XI , p . 685 , Oxford 
1960 ; History of Ceylon , University of Ceylon , Vol. I , Pt . 2 , pp . 549-50 Colombo , 
1960 . 

23 G. YAZDANI, The Early History of the Deccan , Pts . VII - XI , p . 685 , Oxford , 
1960 ; History of Ceylon , University of Ceylon , Vol . I , Pt . 2 , p . 433, Colombo , 
1960 . 
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that faith had inspired a new crusading and conquering spirit which also 
began to pervade the commercial field . As a result of this change in 
the Arab attitude their attitude to trade which they had hitherto con 
ducted in a peaceful manner also was drastically changed. The Khalifs 
of Baghdad , much more than the Chola Emperors , also took an abiding 
interest in promoting trade , and extended all manner of aid for its pro 
tection and expansion . The Chinese were also not slow in realizing the 
benefits of trade with the outside world , much of which up to that time 
was handled by the Indians , Indonesians and the Arabs. Faced with 
the problem of continuous drain of their natural wealth to other coun 
tries, the Chinese Emperors seem to have introduced a restrictive policy 
and also taken some steps to organize foreign trade as a separate state 
department.24 All these factors, taken together, would have begun to 
tell heavily on the Indian corporations, which were now denied the pro 
tection and active encouragement available to others . However , South 
Indian rulers such as the Pandyas ( of the 2nd Empire ), Kākatīyas, Ya 
davas, and the Vijayanāgaras25 continued to issue charters or Sāsanas 
to such organizations and extended various special privileges exempting 
them from various dues and other obligations , but their effectiveness was 
limited to their own areas, and did not reach beyond the shores of India . 

The change in the political and economic climate of Asia soon led 
to far - reaching changes in the scope of the activities of the Indian organ 
izations. Earlier, when they had enjoyed almost unrestricted sway 
over the Indian ocean , and even beyond , they not only conducted buying, 
selling and storing of merchandise , but also carried the bulk of it in 
their own vessels flying high their own distinctive flags. But with the 
advent of the Arab Muslim ships and the Chinese vessels , which accord 
ing to the testimony of most contemporary writers ,26 were more efficient 
and bigger than the Indian vessels of the time , the carrying trade itself 
began to slip gradually into their hands , thereby leaving the Indians 
mainly as collecting and forwarding agents . It is , however , wrong to 
assume that all the Indian ships ceased to sail the high seas as a result 
of the ground being cut right under their feet in this manner . Even long 
afterwards, right down to about the 16th century we come across refer 
ences to Indian ships of diverse shapes and sizes , and fitted out in dif 
ferent ways , sailing the seas and keeping up communications and trade 
between India and both South - east Asia and the African coast.27 But 


24 Ceylon Historical Journal , Vol. I , No. 4 , pp . 307-8 ( 1952 ) ; see also A. APPA 
DORAI, Economic Conditions in South India, Vol. 2 , pp . 566-72 , Madras , 1936 . 

25 G. YAZDANI, The Early History of the Deccan, Pts . VII -XI, p . 573 , Oxford , 
1960 ; A. NILAKANTA SASTRI, A History of South India , pp . 324-6 , Madras, 1958 
( 2nd Edn . ) ; Ceylon Historical Journal, Vol . 1 , No. 3 , p . 198 ( 1952 ). 

26 T. V. MAHALINGAM , South Indian Polity, p . 279 , Madras , 1955 ; A. APPA 
DORAI, Economic Conditions in South India , Vol . II , pp . 613-25, Madras, 1936 . 

27 T. V. MAHALINGAM , South Indian Polity , p . 279 , Madras, 1955 ; P. WHEATLEY, 
The Golden Ghersonese , pp . 220 , 312 , 315 , Kuala Lumpur , 1961 ; R. K. MOOKERJI , 
A History of Indian Shipping and Maritime Activity from the earliest times, pp . 
191 , 199 , London , 1912 . 
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their role as leading carriers of sea -borne trade in the Indian ocean has 
certainly come to an end . The advent of the Europeans in successive 
waves after the 15th century , and the eventual establishment of their 
power in India , Malaysia , Arabia and in the Persian Gulf and along the 
African coast dealt the final blow on even the remaining pockets of In 
dian commercial interests outside India , and thereby bringing to a close 
a glorious chapter of Indian activity outside India . The revival of In 
dian commercial activity in India itself and outside India during the 
latter period of British occupation of India is outside the perview of this 
paper. 

With this brief survey of the evidences pertaining to the Indian cor 
porate organizations and the beginning and duration of their activities 
outside India , we shall now proceed to find out the nature of their or 
ganization . Although quite a few corporations with ramifications out 
side India are known , only with regard to a few of these that we have 
reliable information about the nature of their organization. The earliest 
corporation known to us is the maņi-grāmam.28 This name is generally 
explained as a corruption of vānik -grāmam . However, the manner in 
which it was organized is not known, but going by its name , one could 
assume that it was organized by the coming together of representatives 
drawn from market - towns ( vānik - grāmam ). A clue to its internal or 
ganization itself could be had from the organization of the later corpora 
tions which I shall refer to in the course of this paper. However , it is 
suggested that it had a President who was also favoured by contemporary 
kings , with the grant of many privileges . Such Presidents, according to 
Prof. Mahalingam , were called Pattana swāmis or Pattana kilār.29 

The better known of the Indian corporate organizations were the 
Nānādēsis or the Samastadēģiyas and the Viravalanjīyars. The latter 
was equally well - known as the 500 of the 1000 quarters ( Tisaiyāyirattu 
Aiññurruvar ), and also as the 500 Swamis of Ayyavolepur. Sometimes 
the Nānādēśi corporation itself was called the Five Hundred , while in 
turn the term Nānādēśi was also used to denote other organizations with 
commercial interests in many parts of India and outside ( e.g. Nānādēśiyat 
Tisaiyāyirattu Aiññurruvar ).30 Nānādēsis, like the Viravalanjīyars or 
the TA seem to have had their own praśasti , and were organized under 
their distinctive banners. The members of this organization were drawn 
from many parts of the country , and their dispersal outside India was 
equally wide . The centres of their activities were called Virapattanas in 
the time of the Cholas and afterwards. The internal organization of 
the Nānādēsis also may have corresponded to that of the Viravalanjiyars 


28 Epigraphia Indica, Vol. 18 , pp . 69-73 ( 1925-26 ); Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (Great Britain and Ireland ), 1931, pp . 337-39 ; Journal of Oriental 
Research , Vol. 6 , p . 299 . 

29 T. V. MAHALINGAM , South Indian Polity , p . 393 , Madras, 1955 . 

30 K. A. NILAKANTA SASTRI, The Colas, p . 595 , Madras, 1955 ( 2nd Edn . ) ; 
T. V. MAHALINGAM , South Indian Polity, p. 392 , Madras , 1955 . 
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of which we have some information . The allusion to a Ubhaya-Nāna 
dēśi31 perhaps indicates a super organization or a supreme body of the 
Nānādēśis controlling their affairs. As much as the Nanādēsis were 
drawn from many parts , they also seem to have been drawn from dif 
ferent religious groups , with their inscriptions recording gifts to Hindu , 
Buddhist and Tantra establishments. 

The other much celebrated mercantile corporation of medieval 
India was the Viravalanjīyar, also called the Tisaiyayirattu Aiññurruvar 
or the Five Hundred Swamis of Ayyavolepur. Their praśastis have al 
ready been referred to . These organizations are mentioned in many 
inscriptions in India and outside, and under different names , many of 
which , however, keeping the figure Five Hundred . Their headquarters 
seems to have been permanently located at Aihole in the Chālukya King 
dom . The rise of the Cholas who were the sworn enemies of the Chā 
lukyas in whose country was located the headquarters of the Ayyavolepur 
corporation of the 500 Swāmis may have resulted in the rise of a sepa 
rate branch in the Chola country , and perhaps it was distinguished by 
the name of TA . It may be noted that wherever TA is mentioned it is 
always in Tamil while the references to Viravalanjīyar or the Ayyavole 
pur are either in Kanerese, Sanskrit or Tamil. However, there seems to 
have been a number of important branch organizations too , sometimes 
under the same name or under different names . Among these subsidiary 
organizations were the Mummuridandas which claimed to be descended 
from the line of the 500 Swamis of Aryapura or Ayyavole.32 The Mum 
muridandas had their headquarters at Dväravatīpura and later at Kuru 
godu in the Bellary District. Their praśastis closely resemble the pra 
śastis of the Viravalanļīyars. The Kolhapur (c . 1058 ) and Miraj ( s. 1065 ) 
plates33 refer to local assemblies of the Viravalanļīvar, membership of 
which extended over four districts. The latter inscription provides the 
most interesting and illuminating information that the Viravalanjīyar of 
the Four districts had an executive of fifteen , belonging to different loca 
lities of the districts over which its membership had spread . It would 
not be stretching our imagination to assume that the main body or the 
central organization of the Viravalanșīyar would have been organized on 
similar lines, with representatives from various branches, both local and 
foreign , coming together in a body and electing their central executive 
from among themselves. 34 

An important aspect of these corporations was the great degree of 


31 G. YAZDANI, ( ed .), The Early History of the Deccan , Pts . I - VI, p . 436 , Lon 
don , 1960 ; Indian Antiquary, Vol . 10 , p . 187 , ( 1881 ) . 

32 Epigraphia Indica, Vol. 5 , p . 23 ( 1898-99 ): Vol. 13 , p . 26 ( 1915-16 ); G. 
YAZDANT, ( ed. ), The Early History of the Deccan , Pts . I- VI, p . 435 , London , 1960 ; 
South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. 9 , Pt. I , pp . 319, 322 , Nos . 296-7 ( 1939 ) ; Epigraphia 
Carnatica , Vol. II , Dg . 3 . 

33 Epigraphia Indica , Vol. 19, pp . 30-41 ( 1927-8 ): G. YAZDANT, The Early His 
tory of the Deccan , Pts . I- VI , pp . 435-6 , London , 1960 . 

34 See Epigraphia Indica , Vol . 13 , p . 26 ( 1915-16 ). 
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autonomy and the privileged position enjoyed by them specially in re 
gulating their own affairs. According to the Kautilya s Arthaśāstra and 
the Dharma - Sūtras, their laws and regulations were respected and con 
sulted by the kings and royal officials. An extreme example of such 
autonomy is provided by two Kakatiya copperplate records dated in 
s . 1244 ( A.D. 1322 ) and s . 1225 ( A.D. 1304 ). The first records the grant 
of a charter to trade in certain articles without paying duty to a certain 
Attena , son of Kolasetti, by the merchants of the 18 Samayas of all coun 
tries residing at Nandyālasthala, as a reward for having killed Anna 
narāja and Singarāja, the Sunga -karaṇas of Cherunūru in the Pedakan 
tidēša.35 The second also records a grant of the same kind of privileges 
by the same body of merchants to a certain Puliyamasetti for having 
killed Karapakala Kātinayaka who had shown himself a traitor to the 
Samayas.36 These organizations also enjoyed the privilege of establishing 
exclusive centres of their activities having declared them as Vīrapatta 
nas , 37 and conferring various privileges to the residents as well as to 
their members. 38 

The numerical strength of these organizations is another moot point . 
The organization of 500 Swāmis of Aihole has already been noted , but 
it is doubtful whether its total membership always remained at 500 . 
Perhaps 500 was the original number of its membership . These 500 
may have been representatives of subsidiary organizations or the repre 
sentatives of different districts, or even of different Samayas (denomina 
tions).39 Here the inscription from Mulgund40 which records the gift 
made by some local Brahmins with the consent of 2000 merchants is of 
some significance. Similarly the Basinikonda record mentions 1500 re 
presentatives of all Samayas.41 

The extent of the activities of these corporations outside India in 
a strictly territorial sense is demarcated by the epigraphical references 
from Ceylon , Java , Sumatra , Siam and Burma , but it is also possible 
that the furthest limits of their activities would have reached the shores 
of China in the East and the coast of Africa in the West. Their own 
praśastis claim , in hyperbole no doubt , that their members “ who were 
brave men , born to wander over many countries , ever since the beginning 
of the Kộta age , penetrated all the countries of the six continents ” . This 


35 G. YAZDANI, The Early History of the Deccan , Pts . VII - XI , pp . 684-5 , 
London , 1960 . 

36 G. YAZDANI, The Early History of the Deccan , Pts . VII - XI , pp . 684-5 
London , 1960 . 

37 R. C. MAJUMDAR , Corporate Life in Ancient India , p . 91, Calcutta , 1922 ; 
A. APPADORAI, Economic Conditions in South India, Vol. 2 , p . 776 , Madras , 1936 . 

38 R. C. MAJUMDAR , Corporate Life in Ancient India , p . 89 , Calcutta , 1922 . 
A. APPADORAI, Economic Conditions in South India , Vol . II, pp . 776-81, Madras , 
1936 ; Epigraphia Indica , Vol . 4 , p . 296 , n . 2 ( 1896-7 ). 

39 R. C. MAJUMDAR, Corporate Life in Ancient India , pp . 90-1 , Calcutta , 1922 . 
40 Journal of the Bombay Branch of The Royal Asiatic Society , 

10 , pp . 
192-3 ( 1871-4 ). 

41 See n . 39 above . 
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is followed by a list of the countries themselves , which included Chēra , 
Chõla , Pandya , Malēya , Magadha , Kausala , Saurāstra , Dhānustra Ku 
rumbha , Kāmbhoja , Gaulla , Lāla , Barvara , Pārasa , Nepāla Ekapāda, 
Lambakarnna , Stri- Rajya and Gholamukha.42 Particular mention may 
be made here to Khārepāțan plates of Rattarāja ( A.D. 1008 ) which in 
cludes among the gifts to a Avvesvara temple a contribution of one 
gadyāna of gold by every vessel coming from the dvīpāntara.43 The 
extent of their commercial activities itself seems to have ranged far and 
wide . As we have already seen , they seem to have engaged in buying 
and selling , in storing merchandise and in conveying the same from coast 
to coast , where in turn the goods thus transported were handled by their 
own agents. According to an inscription found at Baligami in the My 
sore State , 44 the members of these corporations dealt in various atricles 
of merchandise , such as horses of the finest breed , magnificient elephants, 
large precious stones of diverse kinds , perfumes, precious drugs, timber, 
spices and many other such items . Horses seem to have been in great 
demand in India and also outside India , as evinced by the frequent ref 
erences to horse - traders or kudirai - vānijas ( or Chettis) from very early 

The latest evidence of Indian trade comes from Pires, the 16th 
century Portuguese traveller who avers that in 1509 there were about 
1000 Gujeratis in Malacca , and that goods were shipped from there West 
wards in Indian vessels . He further states that yearly three or four ves 
sels belonging to or chartered by companies of merchants voyaged to 
Malacca from the Coramandel coast , together with another one or two 
from Pulicat bringing rich cloths of great value , the bulk of which was 
handled by the merchants from Coramandel.46 

The practice of granting charters by kings to these organizations 
may have given them prescriptive rights over certain areas, and they may 
have in turn accepted the responsibility of maintaining order , collecting 
and forwarding taxes and other tolls , looking after religious establish 
ments and even arbitrating in disputes of a more special type . These 
prescriptive rights are to some extent revealed by the fact that in A.D. 
1163 Periyāļuvasetti had to obtain permission of the Samastadēśīyas 
to set up a Dēsīśvara in Heñjēru ( Anantapura District ), 47 Similarly in 
1095-6 the Ubhaya - nānādēsis who made an endowment to a Buddhist 


times.45 


42 G. YAZDANI, The Early History of the Deccan , Pts . I - VI , p. 434 , London , 
1960 ; Epigraphia Carnatica , Vol . 7 , Sk . 118. 

43 Epigraphia Indica, Vol . 3 , pp . 292-302 ( 1894-5 ) ; Journal of the Greater 
India Society , Vol. 9 , pp . 1-10 . 

44 Epigraphia Carnatica, Vol . 7 , Sk , 118 ; R. C. MAJUMDAR , Ancient Indian 
Colonies in the Far East, Vol . II , Suvarna - dvipa, Pt . I , pp . 30-4 , Dacca , 1937. 

45 T. V. MAHALINGAM , South Indian Polity , p . 388 , Madras , 1955 ; R. FICK , 
Social Organizations in North - east India , pp . 273-4 , Calcutta , 1920 ; South Indian 
Inscriptions, Vol . 4 , No. 514 ( 1924 ) ; Mahavamsa , tr . W. Geiger, XXI . 10 , Colombo, 
1950 ; Annual Report on Epigraphy, Madras , 1907, No. 161. 

46 P. WHEATLEY, The Golden Khersonese , p. 315 , Kuala Lumpur, 1961. 

G. YAZDANI, The Early History of the Deccan , Pts . I - VI, p . 435 , London , 
1960 ; South Indian Inscriptions, Vol . 9 , Pt . I , No. 268-7 ( 1939 ). 
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temple and a temple of Tārādēvī had to do so in the presence of sixteen 
settis of Dharma volal , which was the headquarters of the Mummuri 
dandas.48 At home in India these corporations also acted as bankers 
and money - lenders. They dealt in cash , ornaments , grain and oilmen 
goods . Money and grain and other such items could be deposited with 
them with the stipulation that with the accruing interest particular func 
tions would be performed by them on behalf of the depositors. Simi 
larly , they lent money and grain on interest . Perhaps the overseas bran 
ches of the Indian corporations were not averse to the same pursuits , and 
would have played a similar role in the economic life of those countries . 
Furthermore, in India these corporations also supervised the grants of 
land and other gifts to religious and educational establishments or per 
sonages , 49 and it has also been suggested that they may have been entrust 
ed by kings and royal officials with the collection of taxes , dues , tolls 
etc. , on payment of a fixed sum to the government. 50 

The Indian corporations also engaged in military, diplomatic and 
religious activities. They had their own contingents of soldiers (śreni 
bala , senā -mukam , vēļaikkārs ), 51 at first intended to safeguard their own 
interests, but later hired out to kings and princes . These soldiers , like 
the members of the corporations themselves, were noted for their valour 
and unbending loyalty and were sought after by Indian and foreign kings. 
The vēļaikkāra regiments drawn from the Vaļanjīyar and other corpora 
tions played a significant, and at times , a turbulent role in politics of 
medieval Ceylon.52 The members of these corporations who travelled 
widely and unhampered by territorial or political boundaries could also 
have served as a useful source of obtaining information about other peo 
ples and countries. The value of itinerant traders as spies has been en 
unciated as far back as the Kautilya s Artha śāstra . Their role as dip 
lomats , however, is not definitely and clearly borne out by the sources , 
but it can be suggested that they may have played no less an important 
part in bringing the kings of South India and those of South - east Asia , 
including China , into closer contact . It is a well - known practice , even 


48 Indian Antiquary , Vol . 10 , pp . 185-90 ( 1881 ) . 

49 Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society , Vol . 10 , pp . 
192-3, ( 1871-4 ) ; and see n . 47 , 48 above . 

50 T. V. MAHALINGAM , South Indian Polity , p . 389 , Madras , 1955 ; R. C. MA 
JUMDAR, Corporate Life in Ancient India , pp. 95-6 , Calcutta , 1922 ; G. YAZDANI , 
The Early History of the Deccan , Pts . VII - XI, p . 684 , London , 1960 ; Epigraphia 
Indica, Vol. 4 , p . 296 ( 1896-7) . 

51 T. V. MAHALINGAM , South Indian Polity , pp . 258-61 , Madras , 1955 ; R. C. 
MAJUMDAR , Corporate Life in Ancient India, pp . 31-2 , Calcutta , 1922 ; G. YAZDANI, 
The Early History of the Deccan , Pts . VII- XI, p . 685 , London , 1960 ; History of 
Ceylon , University of Ceylon , Vol . I , Pt . 2 , p . 550 , Colombo , 1960 ; P. WHEATLEY, 
The Golden Khersonese , p . 196 , Kuala Lumpur , 1961; Ceylon Historical Journal, 
Vol. 4 , pp . 19-20 ( 1954-55 ) ; Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (Malaya Branch ) , 
New Series, Vol . 4 , Pt . 1 , pp. 67-71 ( 1955 ) ; M. D. RAGHAVAN The Karava of Cey 
lon , pp . 3-5 , Colombo , 1961 . 

52 History of Ceylon , University of Ceylon , Vol . I , Pt . 2 , pp . 433 , 442 , 466 , 
Colombo , 1960 . 
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in modern times , to engage the services of commercial agents as un 
official ambassadors in establishing and maintaining diplomatic relations. 
The Chola period in particular was one of busy diplomatic activity be 
tween India and the outside world . 

Last but not least was their role as founders, benefactors and trustees 
of religious and educational establishments . In Ceylon they had even 
arrogated to themselves the right of protection and the administration 
of the Temple of the Tooth . The Tooth Relic of the Buddha was con 
sidered the palladium of Sinhalese royalty, and this reveals in unmis 
takeable terms the position occupied by the veļaikkārs in the politics of 
the time . Similarly they performed the function of trustees of Hindu 
temples in the Chola country. They were also great benefactors of these 
institutions. Inscriptions from India , Ceylon , Burma and other parts 
attest to their munificence to Hindu temples and also to Brahmins. They 
also undertook to maintain regularly various essential services, such as 
burning of lamps and incense , supply of oil , provisions, alms etc., and 
administration of temple lands and property at such places. As it is 
claimed by their own praśastis they were also great patrons of learning, 
lavishly endowing such institutions and helping those engaged in aca 
demic and literary pursuits. 


ON THE VOYAGE OF SOLI SAMUDRA 
CHOLA S ENVOY TO CHINA IN A.D. 1015 


Lo HSIANG - LIN 


I 


So far as the intercommunication between China and India together with 
their mutual connection is concerned , most of the Chinese scholars have 
been interested in the route along the Ganges valley to China and the 
introduction into China through this way , of Buddhism and its thought 
during the period from the Han dynasty to the Tang dynasty . Undoubt 
edly , the connection between these two countries is so close and the ef 
fects are of such importance that we find it impossible to neglect this 
matter . 

But, a further textual study of China s history has revealed that 
during the epoch from the Sung dynasty to the Ming dynasty there had 
been active intercourse between China and the Tamil speaking areas 
along the sea - coast of the southern part of peninsular India and its adja 
cent regions. We cannot , however , leave it uncared - for as to this point . 
For instance , Chola sent an embassy to China in the Sung period and 
developed trade with China ; in the days of the Yuan dynasty Maibar , a 
State in the neighbourhood of Chola , subserved the Yuans political con 
nection in South India ; and the famous naval expeditions Emperor Yang 
Lo sent to South Seas, Ceylon , West Africa , and the Persian Gulf , it may 
be said , practically resulted from the close contact with Calicut, another 
State in South India . 

Owing to the short space of time , the author finds it impossible to 
give a fuller account of China s communication with those states in the 
southern part of peninsular India from the Sung dynasty to the Ming 
dynasty . For this reason this treatise is written only on the subject of 
Chola s dispatch of Soli Samudra ( * ) to China and his journey . 


II 


Chola or Cola , so far as the Sung people knew , lay in South India ; 
in the Record of Western Countries by Hsuen Tsang of the Tang dynasty , 
it was called Cholya. The Arabs since ancient days called this State 
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Culiyan and its people Soli . Chinese interpreters on imitation of the 
Arabic pronunciation called Chola Chu Nien ( # ) and its people 
Soli ( ) in Chinese.1 

Towards the end of the tenth century when China emerged from 
half - a -century welter of disorder into a unified empire under the Sung 
reign , the Cholas fast rose to power under their great kings Rajaraja the 
Great and his son Rajendra Chola I. They almost conquered the whole 
of the present Madras Presidency . Rajaraja came to the throne in 985 
( in the first year of Jung Hsi , the reign title of Emperor Tai Tsung ) and 
ruled Chola for twenty - nine years . During his reign he defeated Chera s 
fleet off the port of Kandalur on the west coast of India , he subdued 
Mysore and Kalinga , and overran Ceylon . In a word he almost had the 
whole southern India under his rule . Further he built a strong fleet 
which dominated the adjacent seas for many years . He passed away 
in 1014 . 

His son Rajendra Chola I succeeded him in 1014. He carried on 
his father s policy and asserted his authority over Orissa . Gujarat, Bihar , 
and Bengal . He returned to Chola only when he had his warring ..... 
elephants drink the water of the Ganges . Then he turned westward and 
re - took Laccadive Islands and Maldive Islands . His fleet then sailed 
eastward across the Indian Ocean and took Kadaram , the present Pegu 
at the mouth of the River Irrawaddy , Takkolam , Martabam , Andaman 
Islands , Nicobar Islands. At this time Chola s territory was so vast 
that none of the States in South India could compare with hers. Rajen 
dra ruled Chola thirty - one years and died in 1044. As his administra 
tion was honest and efficient, so Chola was then strong and prosperous. 
It was during the reigns of these two great kings that Chola established 
her diplomatic relations with North Sung . 

In the History of the Sung Dynasty, chuan , 489 , edited by To To 
and his colleagues in the Yuan dynasty , there is an “ Account of Chola ” 
in which we read : " In the east Chu Nien is five li ( 9 ) distant from the 
Chu , ( * ) and in the south two thousand and five hundred li dis 
tant from Lolan ( EM ) . There are seven cities in Chu Nien : each city 
wall is seven feet high , the area of each city measures twelve li from 
south to north and seven li from east to west . The distance between one 
city and the other is one hundred steps . Of the seven cities four were 
built of bricks , two of earth , one which stands in the middle was built 


1 FENG CHENG - CH UN , ANNOTATION OF CHU FAN CHIH , 1940, the Com 
mercial Press, Shanghai , chuan 1 , Annotation on Chola . 

2 R. C. MAJUMDAR, H. C. YAYCHAUDHURI, and KALIKINKAR DATTA , AN AD 
VANCED HISTORY OF INDIA , p . 188. Macmillian and Company , London . 

3 R. K. MOOKERJI , INDIAN SHIPPING , A HISTORY OF THE SEA 
BORNE TRADE AND MARITIME ACTIVITY OF THE INDIANS FROM 
THE EARLIEST TIMES , chap. 10 , p . 123, Longmans, Green and Co., Ltd. 1957 . 

4 Ibid . Chapter 10 , p . 124 . 
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of planks . In each grow flowers, fruit - trees , and other trees . The first 
three cities are moated and for the inhabitation of the people . The 
fourth is for government officials ; the sixth for Buddhist temples and 
monasteries in which live monks of all sects ; and the seventh for the 
use of the Royal family and consists of more than four hundred rooms . 
Within the territory of Chola there live thirty - one tribes . 

“ Chu Nien produces a variety of things : pearls, ivory , corals , glass , 
betel - nut , cloths , nutmeg ; among domesticated animals , goat , yellow ox ; 
among birds , pheasant , parrot ; among fruits , wistaria , dates , coconut , 
pineapples ; among flowers, white jasmine and many others ; lotus nuts , 
banana ; among cereals , green beans , black beans , wheat , rice , and so 


on .. 


“ In the 9th moon of the 8th year of Ta Chung Hsiang Fu ( * $ 
Ti ) ( A.D. 1015 ) , King Locha - Loacha ( e ) sent his Vice Min 
ister Soli Samudra to China to pay tribute , and he was accompanied by 
a deputy , named Fu Shu , a judge called Weng Wu , and guards led by 
Ya Le Chai . Attended by his colleagues, Soli Samudra held up a tray 
containing pearls and glass wares , and walked forward and laid it be 
fore the royal seat . They then walked back a few steps and paid hom 
age to the Emperor again . The interpreter then announced : this is to 
express the sincere admiration of the people from a distant place . I 
the King s credentials, the King wrote : Minister Loch - Locha state : TV 
other day I came across some shipping merchants who arrived in ne 
country . They told me that the great Sung Empire owed a great deal 
to the two Emperors who had laid the foundation of the Empire an 
to the present Sage Ruler who succeeded them and offered sacrifice to 
the Tai Mountain in the east and to the Fen River in the west . Heaven , 
having heard his perfect virtues , favoured him . How lucky I was to 
meet these merchants and to hear this great news . In token of my sincere 
admiration for Your Majesty. I am now sending to Your Maiesty an 
envoy with an embassy of fifty - two members who are bringing with 
them , as tribute , native products, a robe and a head - wear woven of 
pearls, 21.100 taels pearls, 60 pieces of ivory , and 60 catties of gum 
olibanum . ” In addition , Soli Samudra and his colleagues persented to 
the King 6,600 taels of pearls, and 3,300 catties of gum and spice , and 
medical herbs." This is an early record the Sung people kept of Chola s 
tribute -bearing embassy to China led by Soli Samudra . 

In the Account we read : " In the west it ( Chola ) is one thousand 
and five hundred li distant from Hsi Tien Chu .” Here " Hsi Tien Chu " 
means " India ," and the whole clause means that it is one thousand and 
five hundred li distant from India . We further read : " In the south it 
is two thousand and five hundred li distant from Lolan .” Here the so 
called “ Lolan ” , from our point of view , could only be Ceylon . For in 
China some also wrote Ceylon in Chinese characters as “ Hsilan , ( * 
and the Chinese characters " Hsi” and “ LO ” look much alike , and it 
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might by mistake be copied into “ Lo ” .5 Therefore it could not really 
mean that there was a country named “ Lolan ” really existing south of 
the Indian peninsula . As to the so - called King Loch -Locha mentioned 
in the Account , as both time and the pronunciation of the King s name 
suggest, it could only be King Rajaraja of Chola . Rajaraja passed away 
in 1014 or in the 7th year of Ta Chung Hsiang Fu . But the History of 
the Sung Dynasty recorded the arrival of Chola s tribute -bearing embassy 
in the 9th moon of the 8th year ; this might be due to Soli Samudra s 
departure for China long before King Rajaraja s death and his being 
delayed on the way time and again . Upon his arrival in China he was 
not yet aware of his king s death . 


III 


“ The Account of Chola ” in The History of The Sung Dynasty, 
though primarily related the country s history , is nevertheless compre 
hensive . But what interest us most are the embassies its kings sent to 
China; and among the envoys it is the one King Rajaraja sent to China 
who attracts our attention . He was Soli Samudra , and his narration of 
his voyage to China is now under our study . It reads in part : 

“ When Loch - Locha heard what the shipping merchant say , he then 
said that for ten years the seas were serene without any storm . As the 
ancient saying goes , there must be a sage now reigning over China . 
Therefore he sent Soli Samudra to China to pay tribute . Soli Samudra 
took leave of his country and sailed on , he called at Na Wu Tan Shan 
Bb F 1 ) and Sha Li Hsi Lan Island ( 1L ), and then he 
reached Chan Pin Kuo ( * ) after seventy - seven days . The voyage 
continued for another sixty - one days and brought him to Ku Lo Kuo , 

E ), so named because of a mountain in it bearing the name of 
Ku Lo ; the only island he stopped at was Yi Mo Lo Li ( ). 
Then he set sail again for a further seventy - one days and in the mean 
time he called at Chia Pa Island ( tor ), Chan Pu Lao Island ( ST 

1 ) , and Chou Pao Lung Island ( * ), before reaching San 
Fo Ch i Kuo ( Srivijaya , E ). The voyage continued for another 
eighteen days : he crossed the Man Shan ( ) Sound , and stopped 
at Tien Chu Island ( Ek II ), and then arrived at Pin Tou Lang Island 
( 10 ) where the tombs of Tung Wang Mu ( I ) and Hsi 
Wang Mu ( I ) were in sight about a hundred li from the ship . 
The last leg of the voyage which took twenty days brought Soli Samudra 
to Pi Pa Island ( BE SM ) of Canton after calling at Lang Shan ( # ) 
Island and Chiu Hsing Shan ( t LI ) Islands. On the day they reach 
ed Canton they had left their own country almost one thousand and one 
hundred and fifty days . 


5 See Note 1 . 
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“ Upon his arrival the Emperor instructed a protocol offical, Shih 
Yu - chih , to accomodate and accompany Soli Samudra and his colleagues , 
and as to entertainment and privileges he enjoyed as much as did the 
envoy of Kucha ( 1 t ) . On the birthday of the Emperor, Soli Samudra 
and his colleagues asked the monks of the Ch i Sheng Chan Monastery 
to celebrate the occasion together with them . The next year he left the 
capital to return ( A.D. 1016 ) . The Emperor issued an edict to Locha 
locha and graciously bestowed upon him many things . " 

The aforesaid is Soli Samudra s own account of the voyage to China . " 
While the distance in li he might have exaggerated , the countries he said 
he had called at must be based on facts, not on guess-work . The first 
leg of his voyage ended with reaching Chan Pin Kuo after sailing seventy 
seven days . The so - called “ Na Wu Tan Shan ” , according to its gecgra 
phical position and the sound of its name , must be Negapattinam or 
Negapatam off the east coast of the Indian peninsula . Across the Palk 
strait Negapattinam faces Jaffna on the northern tip of Ceylon . 

The Arabs called Negapattinam , “ Fattam ." The Tao Yi Chih 
Lueh ( ) ( A Sketch of Foreign Islands and Savages ) by Wang 
Ta - yuan of the Yuan dynasty says that during the period between the 
Sung and Yuan dynasties Negapattinam had close intercourse with Chi 
na , and Chinese who settled there had built a pagoda of bricks . The 
said sketch has this to say about the pagoda : “ The Chinese live in the 
plain , and their dwellings are encircled by a defence work of wood and 
stone . There stands a pagoda about a few scores of feet high and built 
of bricks . On the pagoda were brushed these Chinese characters : the 
construction work completed in the 8th moon of the 3rd year of Han 
Ch’un ( the reign title of Emperor Tu Chung of Sung). It is said that the 
Chinese trading there that year wrote the characters and had them in 
scribed on the stone inserted in the pagoda which has lasted till this 
day .” 8 The pagoda remained in good shape even in 1846 when Sir 
Walter Elliot served there as a civil servant . And H. Yule in his an 
notation of The Travels of Marco Polo even quoted Sir Walter Elliot s 
report about it. Negapattinam was then so important that Soli Samudra 
had to call to see for himself , not to mention that he had to lay in an 
adequate store for the second leg of his voyage . 

The “ Sha Li Hsi Lan Island” could not be any other place but 
Ceylon. For “ Sha Li” means the people inhabiting the south - eastern 
coast of the Indian peninsula . The Arabs called the Colas “ Soli ” , so 
the name of any tract of land in any country where the Solis settled was 


6 See Note 1 . 

7 WEN HSIUNG - FEI, A HISTORY OF OVERSEAS CHINESE IN THE 
SOUTH SEAS, Chapter 7 , Overseas Activity of Sung Refuges , Tung Fan Printing 
Press , 1929 . 

8 TOYOHACHI FUJITA , ANNOTATION ON TAO YI CHIH LUEH , in which 
there is an article on Pa Tan Kuo . 

9 See Note 7 . 
P.1-33 
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often prefixed with " Soli ” . For instance , the Chinese in the Ming dy 
nasty called the people from the Indian peninsula in general “ Hsi Yang 
So Li” ( PE ). King Rajaraja of Chola had once overrun Ceylon 
and the Cholas must have swarmed over there . It is quite understand 
able that Soli Samudra Called Ceylon “ Sha Li Hsi Lan ” . 

The embassy led by Soli Samudra consisted of 52 members; they 
brought with them a great deal of pearls , precious stones , gums and spice, 
and medical herbs. Their mission , it seems, was twofold : diplomatic 
as well as commercial. When they left Chola they first made for Ne 
gapattinam and then Ceylon , for the two were on the trading route which 
they had to follow in order to catch sea - faring vessels to bring them to 
the east . 

In " A Critical Study of Accounts of Foreign Countries ” in The His 
tory of the Sung Dynasty by Ting Chien , “ Chan Pin Kuo " is thought to 
be the present Djambi in Sumatra . Djambi is not far from Palembang, 
capital of Srivijaya . This seems improbable . 

This seems improbable . Now we have the record 
of Soli Samudra s voyage divided into five sections and the first one ends 
in his arrival at Chan Pin Kuo . Soli Samudra in the latter parts of his 
record mentioned again Srivijaya. This being so , then Chan Pin could 
not be the present Djambi in Sumatra . As Soli Samudra traded on the 
way , as the sound of Chan Pin suggests, it might be Campa ( ) situ 
ated in the Ganges valley in Central India.10 And some held it to be 
Japur on the east coast of India, because Rajaraja of Chola had once 
owned a strong fleet and had the whole expanse of the Indian Ocean 
under his domination , thus Japur and its thereabouts must be swarmed 
with merchants from Chola . This theory , however , has not been sub 
stantiated . 

The second leg of Soli Samudra s voyage began with his departure 
from Chan Pin Kuo . This lasted sixty - one days during which he called 
at one island only named Yi Mo Lo Li . We have so far failed to iden 
tify it in the map . But as Soli Samudra was sailing eastward , the island 
must be somewhere near the mouth of the River Irrawaddy in Burma. 
As to Ku Lo which had close communication with China during the 
Sung period , we are certain it must be the present Kra , north of Kedah . 
This ancient Ku Lo Kuo is seen frequently mentioned in works of the 
Sung people. For instance , “ The Account of Tu P o Kuo ” in Chu Fan 
Chih ( E ) ( an account of various countries ), by Chao Ju - kua, says : 
“ Tu P o Kuo is also called Fu Chai Lung ..... Sailing north -westward 
for 15 days and then reaching Bruei , and after another ten days , Sri 
vijaya , and after another 7 days , Ku Lo Kuo . ” This “ Ku Lo " is the 
Ku Lo mentioned in the record of Soli Samudra s voyage, and this “ Tu 


10 GABRIEL FERRAND , ANCIENT VOYAGES TO CONDORE ISLAND AND 
THE CHINA SEA . In this work the author held that Chan Pin might be the 
vocal variation of Campin situated between the west coast of Malaya peninsula 
and Sumatra, and the Arabs called Campin , Sanfin . As this does not fit the first 
leg of Soli Samudra s voyage , we cannot use it . 
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P o Kuo " is the present Java ; the capital of Srivijaya is the present Pa 
lembang. So the geographical position of Ku Lo just corresponds to 
the part of north of Kedah . In the Sung Hui Yao ( # ) under 
article 44 , Board of Sea Trade, we read : “ During the mid -reign of Han 
Ping (A.D. 998-1003 ) , Hangchow and Mingchow were instructed to set 
up in each city a board of sea trade , and foreign merchants were allowed 
to move about freely ..... Foreign countries trading with China were : 
Ta Shih , Ku Lo , To P o , Chan Cheng, Ma Yi , Srivijaya , Pin Tung Lung , 
Sha Li Ting , Tan Liu Mei.” Here Ta Shih is Arabia . As Ku Lo is 
second only to Ta Shih in the trading list , we can imagine how important 
Ku Lo s trade was with China then.11 Because of this Soli Samudra 
had to call at it on his way to China . 

The third leg of Soli Samudra s voyage began with his departure 
from Ku Lo Kuo . The Chia Pa Island he mentioned , according to 
A Record of Traffic in the South - West Seas in the Former Han Days by 
Toyohachi Fujita , a Japanese scholar, is a vocal variation of Kava , and 
thus should be the present Langkawi Island . The Chan Pu Lao Island 
had long been mentioned in Chia Tan s work , Roads in Chinese Frontier 
Prefectures and Counties Lead to Foreign Countries. And P. Pelliot 
in his work , Deux itin eraires de Chine en Inde á la Fin du Ville siécle , 
maintained that the Chia Pa Island was Culao Cham situated off the 
southern tip of Vietnam . This , in our opinion , is the vocal variation of 
Sembilam which in the days of the Ming dynasty was called Chiu Chow 
Island ( thNY W ). The Chou Pao Lung Island , it seems to us, is a 
copy error of Tan Pao Lung ( À * ) which is the vocal variation of 
Solat Tambran Singapore of the present day.12 

San Fe Ch’i was the vocal variation of Srivijaya since the days of 
Tang , and its capital is the present Palembang in Sumatra . Since ancient 
days Srivijaya was an important traffic centre of India , Arabia , and 
China . In Chu Fan Chih by Chao Ju - kua , there appears “ An Account 
of San Fo Ch i Kuo .” It says : Srivijaya lies between Cambodge and 
Tu Po ..... Things such as tortoise - shell, spicy woods, cloves, sandal 
wood , nutmeg , pearls , gum olibanum , attar , gardenia , myrrh , rosa bank 
siae , rose maloes , ivory , coral cat s - eye , amber , foreign cloths , and for 
eign swords, all produced in Ta Shih and other foreign countries , find 
their way into this country. Foreign merchants who come to trade in 
the above articles purchase gold , silver , and porcelain wares, all sorts of 


11 In the HISTORY OF THE SUNG DYNASTY , chuan 490 , there is an 
“ Account of Ta Shih " which says : " In the 5th year of Ta Chung Hsiang Fu , 
there is a national of Ta Shih called Wu Hsi Hu Hua ( SILE PG WM ) who is 130 
years of age and each ear of his double helixes and his appearance looks great but 
strange. He said that he admired China and so boarded a vessel of Ku Lo Kuo 
and came . The Emperor gave him a silk gown , a belt laced with silver threads , 
and a silk girdle . " This shows that there were vessels then plying between China 
and Ku Lo Kuo . 

12 TOYOHACHI FUJITA , A Study of Ancient Communication Between China and 
the South Seas . This work was translated into Chinese by Ho Chienmin , and was 
published by the Commercial Press in 1937 . 
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silks, sugar , iron , wine , rice, ginger, rhubarb , camphor, and so on . The 
country lies in the middle of the seas , and as is so situated , becomes the 
traffic centre of foreign trade . ” This tells why Soli Samudra and his 
company had to visit it on their way to China . 

Soli Samudra s departure from Srivijaya set off his last leg of voyage 
but one. 

It lasted 18 days , and he first crossed the Man Shan Sound , a 
narrow passage of water between Sumatra and Bangka Island , and as 
his ships must have passed nearby Muntok , a town situated in the north 
west corner of Bangka , so he called it the Man Shan Sound , Man Shan 
being the vocal variation of Muntok . As to Tien Chu Island , Feng 
Cheng -chun , author of An Examination and Exposition of Chu Fan 
Chih , held it to be Pulo Aor Island off the south - east coast of the Malaya 
Peninsula , but in Chou Chu - fei s work , Ling Wa Tai Ta ( H ) 
it was called " Shang Hsia Chu " ( E T K ) Pin Tou Lang Island must 
be “ Pin Tung Lung Kuo ” which is mentioned in the Account of Chan 
Cheng Kuo , Chu Fan Chih , but in Yun Li Man Chao ( I ) 
a work by Ch ao Yuan -wei of the Sung dynasty, it was called Pin Ta 
Lung Kuo whose merchants often came to Chuanchow to trade . As it 
had originally been part of Campa ,13 it should be the present Panduranga 
in the neighbourhood of the Mouths of the Mekong. 

What did Soli Samudra mean by saying “ .... the tombs of Tung 
Wang Mu and Hsi Wang Mu were in sight about a hundred li from the 
ships ” ? It seems that now Soli Samudra and his company were sailing 
on the waters near Iles de Poulo Condore off the southern coast of Viet 
nam whose name sounds like Chinese “ kunlun ” ( HE ) and Chinese 
voyagers had long called it the “ Kunlun mountains. " 14 Soli Samudra , 
evidently a well - read man , mistook the namesake as the famous Chinese 
Kunlun mountains in which the myth of Hsi Wang Mu had its origin . 
So Soli Samudra by a stretch of his imagination recorded in his record 
that the tombs of Tung Wang Mu and Hsi Wang Mu were in sight. 
Whatever it is , it is worth further study . 

The last leg of Soli Samudra s voyage began with his departure from 
Pin Tou Lang Island and brought him and his embassy to Pi Pa Island 
of Canton after sailing 20 days . The so - called Yang Shan Island , as it 
was geographically close to Pin Tou Lang Island , must be Poulo Gambir 
off the east coast of Vietnam.15 The so - called Chiu Hsing Shan Islands 
were named “ Chiu Chou Shih ” ( t 7 ) in Chia Tan s work , Roads 


13 In the Yung Lo Ta Tien , ( i se ) a vast collection of excerpts and 
entire works from the mass of Chinese literature ), chuan 11907 , we read : “ Under 
the government of Campa there are Li Yeh , Wu Li, Chiu Chow, Hsin Chow , Ku 
Wang, Min Tung Lung, and Pin Tung Lung .” So it is clear that Pin Tung Lung 
was then under the rule of Campa . 

14 As to the geographical position of Condore Island and its role in promoting 
sea traffic, see Gabriel Ferrand s Ancient Voyages to Condore Island and the 
China Sea, and this work was rendered in Chinese by Feng Cheng - ch un . 

15 FRIEDRICH HIRTH and W. W. ROCKHILL, Chao Ju - Kua : His work on the 
Chinese and Arab Trade in the Twelveth and Thirteenth Centuries, entitled Chu 
Fan Chih , 1911 , St. Petersburg, Vol. 1 , Article 19 , Chola Dominion . 
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in Chinese Frontier Prefectures and Countries Lead to Foreign Countries. 
And according to China Pilot, issued by the Survey Office of the British 
Navy in 1923 , this group of islands is situated east of Hainan Island off 
the coast of Wenchang county . The group consists of nine islands, and 
as two of them are unusually low and often invisible from afar, so peo 
ple sometimes call it " Ch i Chou Shan ," ( + H :) . 16 From Vietnam 
to China voyagers had to sail close by them , and so did Soli Samudra . 
The Pi Pa Island , which every foreign craft had to call before proceeding 
to Canton , could only be the present Pi Pa Island in the Tun Men Bay 
( NO ) in the New Territories, Hongkong.17 It is not large, yet it 
is large enough to build houses on to lodge foreign visitors . Besides , 
Tun Men from the Tang dynasty to the Ming dynasty served as an outer 
harbour of Canton . Before the invention of steam engine, sea - craft were 
propelled by trade wind . Therefore vessels from Arabia , Persia , India , 
and Sumatra, and Jaya , and Central - South Peninsula to China must wait 
till the monsoon season , and after reaching China sea , they called at Tun 
Men and anchored there for a while , and then sailed to Canton through 
the Pearl River. 18 . 

In Chou Chu - fei s work Ling Wa Tai Ta, chuan 3 , entitled : “ Sailing 
to Foreign Countries," we read : “ Among the foreign countries Ta Shih 
is the richest in natural resources . Next come Java and Srivijaya. The 
rest of them come last . Srivijaya is an important sea traffic centre , and 
from there vessels sail due north and call at Shang Hsia Chu Island 
( Pulo Aor) and Chiao Yang ( Gulf of Tonking ) and then reach China. 
Those which are bound for Canton call at Tun Men first, and for Chuan 
chow call at Chia Tzu Men ( # 5 19 ) . Vessels from Java sail north 
north - west and after passing Shih Erh Tzu Shih (Karimata ) enter the 
Srivijaya channel at Chu Yi ( k ) . From Ta Shih they use vessels 
of small size and sail south first, and when they reach Ku Lin Kuo 
( Quilon ), they board larger vessels and sailing eastward , reach Srivijaya . 
From there they come to China like other sea - farers." 

There is a small island named Pa Island in Fan Yu country within 
the jurisdiction of Canton , but the waters round it are too shallow to moor 
any seafaring craft. Therefore the Pi Pa Island Soli Samudra mentioned 
in his record must be the one in the Tun Men Bay . Since the mid - Tang 
to the mid - Ming , the present Tun Men in the New Territories, Hong 
kong, was part of Tung Kuan county which in the same period was 
under the government of Canton .” So it is not out of place to say : 


16 Lo HSIANG - LIN , “ Tun Men and the Importance of Its Sea Traffic From the 
Tang to the Ming Dynasty , " appeared in the work , Hongkong and its External 
Communications Before 1842 . 

17 PAUL PELLIOT, Deux itineraires de Chine en Inde a la fin du Ville siecle . 
This work was rendered in Chinese by Feng Cheng - ch un . 

The author of this treatise once went to Pi Pa Island with his friend Li 
Ch un - yi and to explore it , and his conclusion is that the present Pi Pa Island is 
what the Sung people called Pi Pa Chow . 

18 See Note 16 . 
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“ Pi Pa Island of Canton ." There seems no doubt that Soli Samudra 
and his colleagues must have sojourned a while at Tun Men and were 
entertained by Chinese officials posted there , and then were accompanied 
to Canton.19 From Canton they proceeded to Pien Liang , ( x 
capital of China, with an escort detailed by the authorities in Canton . 
Everything seems to go through its natural course , and there is no oc 
casion for doubt . 


IV 


Having reached Pien Liang , Soli Samudra in the capacity of Chola s 
Envoy officially presented the tributes. The ceremony took place in the 
9th moon of the 8th year of Ta Chung Hsiang Fu , according to the 
“ Account of Foreign countries ” in The History of the Sung Dynasty, 
but no date was given . However , in the Hsu Tzu Tung Chien ( * 
th ) of Li Tao ( A Supplement to the Complete History for the Aid 
of Government), chuan 85 , we find that the occasion happened on the 
second day of the 9th moon ( the 16th day of October of A.D. 1015 ) . As 
Soli Samudra himself owned that the whole voyage took him one thou 
sand and one hundred fifty days which come to three years and some 
two months, as his journey to Pien Liang from Canton also took him 
some time, we , having all these dates added up , find that Soli Samudra 
left his country some time about the 5th moon of the 5th year of Ta 
Chung Hsiang Fu ( c . June of A.D. 1012 ). King Rajaraja was then still 
alive , and his name answers to what Soli Samudra mentioned in Pien 
Liang, China . Then it is true that Soli Samudra was on an official mis 
sion to China. 

In the History of the Sung Dynasty under the entry made in the 
9th moon of the 8th year , entitled " Account of Emperor Chen Chung, " 
we read : “ In the 9th moon Chola paid tribute consisting of that coun 
try s native products , a robe and a head - wear woven of pearls ..... On 
the 22nd day of the 9th moon ( the 8th day of November of A.D. 1015 ) , 
the Emperor bestowed upon the Envoy of Chola clothes , garments, sac 
rificial animals , and wine.” This shows that Soli Samudra and his col 
leagues were well treated by Emperor Chen Chung . 

Soli Samudra and his company spent only a year or so in China , 
and their official mission was to pay tribute to the Emperor. They also 
took part in other functions. For instance , they were invited to attend 
the official celebration of the Emperor s birthday ; they asked the monks 
of the Ch i Sheng Chan Monastery to mark the occasion with them . In 
the Hsu Tzu Chih Tung Chien , chuan 85 , under the entry made in the 
12th moon of the 8th year of Ta Chung Hsiang Fu , we read : “ On the 
6th day of the 12th moon ( January 18 , 1016 ) Minister Wang Ch in - jo 


19 Chu Kuo , Ping Chow Ke Tan , chuan 1 . 
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( I ) presented the Emperor with the “ Song Of Longevity ” as a 
present of the peoples coming from the four corners of the earth . The 
Emperor composed one in response to it .” This being so , Soli Samudra 
must also have taken part in the presentation of the song . 

Soli Samudra s mission was to pay tribute to China , but it would 
be naïve to suggest that he did not have an eye to trade with China and 
other countries he visited on the way . This point we may prove by 
citing what Sung officials said in their memorials about limiting the 
number of personnel of each embassy . In the Hsu Tzu Chih Tung 
Chien under the entry made in the 8th day of the 7th moon of the 9th 
year of Ta Chung Hsiang Fu (the 13th day of August of A.D. 1016 ) , we 
read : “ Chen Shih -ch’ing, Prefect of Canton , state : Foreigners who come 
to pay tribute are often allowed to take such things as ivory , rhinoceros 
horns, pearls, gum and spice , and precious stones to the Imperial Capital 
upon their arrival. As to other heavy articles to be conveyed by carts , 
I hope that they will be ordered to pay tax to the prefecture . Things 
other than tributes have to be taxed accordingly . Each foreign embassy 
consists of one envoy , a deputy , and a judge , and as to the number of 
guards, each embassy of the following countries such as Ta Shih , Chola , 
San Fo Ch i and Tu P o should not take more than 20 ; that of Chan 
Cheng , Tan Liu Mei , Pu Li , Ku Lo , and Mo Yi should not take more 
than ten . When they travel , they will be provided with passes and food . 
Anyone who impersonates the staff member of an embassy shall be 
dealt with according to the law . They may sell miscellaneous things 
supplied by the Chinese Government on the market without paying tax . 
But this does not apply to the sale of their private things . Approved . " 

Chen Shih - ch ing s memorial was submitted just after Soli Samudra 
had presented the tributes. Though what he said concerned only the 
number of personnel of each embassy, it nevertheless shows that some 
members of foreign embassies often took advantage of their official capa 
city and profiteered by selling miscellaneous things on the market . 

Soli Samudra would have played an important role in promoting 
friendship and trade between China and Chola had he not died on his 
way home soon after he left Pien Liang . In the Hsu Tzu Chih Tung 
Chien under the entry made on the 22nd day of the 8th year of Ta 
Chung Hsiang Fu ( the 16th day of October A.D. 1015 ) , we read : “ King 
Locha -Locha of Chu Nien sent his envoy , Soli Samudra , and Embassy 
to China to pay tribute consisting of a robe and a head - wear woven of 
pearls , ivory, and spices , and medicinal herbs . . . . . It took the envoy 
one thousand and one hundred fifty days to reach Canton ..... The 
Emperor treated him as he did the envoy of Kucha. When left for his 
own country , the Emperor issued an edict to King Loch - Locha and 
bestowed upon him many things. But Soli Samudra died when he re 
ached Hsiang Yi county ( e ) where he was buried . The Em 
peror felt sorry to hear it and sent an official to Hsiang Yi to hold a 
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libation rite .” 

Hsiang Yi was known in the period of Ch un Chiu as Kuei Chiu , 
and during the Ming dynasty it was placed under the administration of 
Hsi Chow which is situated in the present Honan province and Hsi 
Hsien . During the days of Sung the canal passed through its district. 
It may be presumed that Soli Samudra , after leaving Canton , travelled 
across the Kiangsi province and reached the lower Yangtze valley where 
the canal joined the river , and there he took a boat and arrived at Pien 
Liang 

The contents of Soli Samudra s credentials in a way demonstrates 
the tone of Chinese society under the reign of Emperor Chen Chung . 
The Emperor maintained close contact with Taoist priests , and he was 
inclined to boast of his reign and what he had done being the embodi 
ment of Heaven s auspices. He went east to offer sacrifice to the Tai 
mountain and west to sacrifice to the Fen Yin . Those who believed in 
heavenly auspices went on spreading and echoing his views , and even 
foreign envoys who came to pay tribute also adapted themselves to the 
prevailing opinions in China , and professed that they were coming to 
congratulate on the sacrifice to the Tai mountain or on the favourable 
auspices Heaven showed to the Emperor . They meant to please the 
Emperor, and indeed pleased was the Emperor. Wang Ch’in - jo, a Cabi 
net Minister, owed his high position to his expertness in heavenly aus 
pices.20 The credentials of envoys of Ta Shih , Srivijaya and other States 
all said the same, that their envoys were sent to the Sung Court to offer 
congratulations on the sacrifice to the Tai Mountain . But Soli Samud 
ra s credentials said the like in more conspicuous terms. It reads : “ The 
other day I came across some shipping merchants who arrived in my 
country . They said that the great Sung Empire owed a great deal to 
the present Sage Ruler who succeeded them and who offered sacrifice 
to the Tai mountain in the east and the Fen Yin in the west. Heaven , 
having heard his perfect virtues , favoured him . How lucky I am to be 
living in this age and to hear this great news ....." 

Here the so called “ two emperors ” mean Emperors Tai Chu and 
Tai Chung; and the so called “ Sage Ruler " , Chen Chung . On the 6th 
day of 12th moon of the 8th year of Ta Chung Hsiang Fu , it was Wang 
Ch’in- jo who led all foreign envoys to present the " Song of Longevity ” 
to the Emperor. It is evident that Wang Ch in - jo must then have main 
tained close touch with the foreign envoys . It is a regret that Soli Sa 
mudra died in China . Otherwise his return might have had great in 
fluence upon the political tone of Chola for many years after . 


20 The History of the Sung Dynasty , chuan 283 , “ Biography of Wang 
Ch’in - Jo " . 
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It is not my intention to make this paper a comprehensive study of the 
relations between China and Calicut during the 14th and 15th centuries. 
However, I do hope that the subject would stimulate interest in the study 
of Sino - Indian relations during that period . This perhaps would invite 
scholars of Indian studies to contribute their views on information given 
in Chinese books written by people of the Yuan ( T ) and Ming ( 9 ) dy 
nasties ( 1280-1643 ) . 

The name Ku - li- fo ( 9 ) first appeared in Tao -i chih -lueh 
( ) by Wang Ta - yuan ( # * # in about A.D. 1248. This name 
is generally accepted as a Chinese transcription of Calicuť.7 As there 
seems to be no controversy on the identification of the place, it is justfi 
able to presume that Ku - li - fo is Calicut. Actually , Ku - li - fo is the tran 
scription of Koli koodu which means banana in Sinhalese , the language 
spoken by the majority community in Ceylon . The fact that Calicut is 
a producer of banana confirms that Ku - li - fo is Calicut. 

Wang Ta -yuan describes Ku - li - fo as a landing place of Hsi - yang 
DET Å (Western Ocean ) which means the Arabian Sea during the Yuan 
dynasty ( 1280-1367). The passage reads as follows : 


‘Ku - li- fo is situated at an important pass of the great sea (pre 
sumably the Indian Ocean ) . It is very near Seng - chia - la 19 to # 
( Sinhala , i.e. Ceylon ) , and is also one of the landing places in the 
Western Ocean ( region ). There are mountains lying crosswise , and 
the land is barren . It is ( only ) suitable for growing wheat . Every 
year rice is imported from Wu - tieh ( Udya ) . 

( In this country ), pedestrians make way ( for others ) , and no 
one will pick up things that were dropped on the road . The cus 
toms are slightly similar to those in the ancient times . 

‘ Its laws are extremely severe . ( If a person ) steals a cow , the 
chief will impose on him ( a fine of gold equal in weight to ) the head 


1 For instance, it is accepted by Rockhill . W. W. ROCKHILL , Notes on the 
Relations and Trade of China with the Eastern Archipelago and the Coast of the 
Indian Ocean during the 14th Century, T oung Pao , Vol . 15 , pp . 345-467 , 1915 . 
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of the cow . Nevertheless , the loser ( of the cow ) would rather see 
the offender suffer confiscation of all the property and death ( as a 
felon ). 

Government offices are far off in the hills ; and the markets are 
on the sea - shore in order to facilitate trade . 

‘ The land produces pepper , (its output) being ( only) inferior to 
Hsia - li T (Hili ). There are granaries in the residential areas 
to store it . Each po -ho per lög ( babar ) of ( pepper ) is equivalent to 
375 catties ( in weight ) , the customs due being two tenths. ( The 
output of other produce like ) chia - chang - yeh Ji (kajang leaves , 
i.e. palm leaves ), p’i - sang -pu # # # ( pisang cloth , i.e. banana 
cloth ), chiang-wei -shui K ( rose - water ), po -lo -mi 
( jack - fruit ), hai - erh - ch a * ( children s medical tea , i.e. catechu ) 
are next ( to pepper ). As to the coral, pearls, frankincense and 
other commodities ( obtained here ) all come from Kanmai # 
( Comoro Islands ) and ( the countries of) the Fo - lange (the 
Frank , here means the countries of the eastern coast of the Mediter 
ranean Sea ). The commodities exported are similar to those from 
the country of Hsiao - chu -nan (Kulam or Quilon ). 

( People of the country are fond of) keeping good horses im 
ported from the extreme west ; hence ( horses ) are transported to this 
country by junks . The rate of exchange for a horse varies from 
hundreds to thousands ( units ) of cash or even goes up to four thous 
and . Otherwise foreigners ( who have brought the horses thither 
will say that the country is impoverished.3 


As Calicut is a landing place of Hsi -yang which can be literally 
translated as the Western Ocean , it seems necessary to define the Chi 
nese term Hsi - yang . Undoubtedly , it is extremely difficult to give an 
exact definition of it , but it is quite obvious that it means the maritime 
region west of China . Probably, the name Hsi- yang came into use 
during the Yuan dynasty to denote places round the coast of the Arabian 
Sea ; but gradually it was also loosely used to denote places round the 
coast of the Indian Ocean ; and finally it implied all the places en route 
to the Arabian Sea . 

The Epitaph of Yang Shu tap , ( his tzu * being Po - chi 16 ) , 
by Huang Chint of the Yuan dynasty says : 


In the 5th year of Ta - te * ( A.D. 1301 ) , he was only nineteen . 
The Chih - yung yuan B (the Bureau of Utility) gave him 
official subsidized junks to sail across the sea to the Western Ocean 


2 The translation of this sentence is based on the notes given by Toyohachi 
Fujita in his edition of Tao - i chih - lueh . 

3 TOYOHACHI FUJITA, Tao-i chih - lueh chiao -chu published 
under the general title of Hsueh -tang ts’ung -ke , Lo Chen - yu ke I 

96a. Place and date unknown . 
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( Hsi -yang ). He met Na -huai #pe (Noghai), the envoy sent by 
Prince Ho - tsan (Ghazan ), and others who were coming to the 
Capital. He therefore provided them with transport . After Na 
huai had finished the presentation of tribute , he requested that this 
gentleman ( Yang Shu) might escort them to return to the west . The 
Prime Minister, Ha - la - ha - sun -ta - la -han # 19 Feel approv 
ed the request, and recommended this gentleman for the appoint 
ment of the chung-hsien chiao -wei Et M ( the Loyal Prominent 
Officer ) the assistant ch’ien - hu F F (officer in charge of a thousand 
families) in charge of sea transport, wearing gold warrant to go with 
( Na -huai). In the 8th year ( A.D. 1304 ) , he set out from the Capital ; 
and in the 11th year ( A.D. 1307 ) , he arrived at the landing place 
called Hu - lu -mu-szu (a variant of 

all, i.e. 
Ormuz or Hormuz ) . ” 


94 


Again in l-yu chihetetle Description of Strange Region ) by 
Chou Chih -chung of the Yuan dynasty , there are accounts of 
the country of Hsi - yang and Hu - lu - mu - szu * fit ( a variant of 

WT ); and both of them are described to be in the south -western 
sea and have similar products , so these two names may actually refer 
to the same place or different places in the same area . I am inclined 
to think that Hsi - yang in the Yuan dynasty actually meant the Arabian 
Sea and the area around it which was later called the Hsiao Hsi - yang ’ 

PE ( Small Western Ocean ) by the Jesuit missionaries to China at 
the close of the Ming dynasty. Matteo Ricci in his ‘ Map of the World 
( 6 ) called Goa on the western coast of India Hsiao Hsi 
yang ; this name was later used by Giules Alleni to denote the Arabian 
Sea in his ‘ A Complete Map of the World ( 5 ) accompanied 
by Chih -fang wai-chi li ti 14 me . There must be some reason for the 
Western missionary - geographers to call the Arabian Sea or any of the 
places around it Hsiao Hsi - yang . Probably they were aware that this 
area was originally called Hsi - yang by the Chinese , and owing to the 
fact that there was a big ocean the Atlantic further west , they 
ther ore prefixed to the sea that was originally known to the Chinese 
as Hsi -yang , the Arabian Sea , the character hsiao (meaning small ) , 
and to the Atlantic Ocean the character ta t ( meaning great ) . 

Moreover, there is also evidence in Tao - i chih - lueh indicating that 
Hsi- yang is west of Pei-liu tė (North Maldives ) . It says : 


Junks going to Hsi -yang after passing beside Seng - chia - la 19 
to # 1 ( identified by Toyohachi Fujita di pering it as Ceylon ) will 


4 HUANG CHIN ( 1277-1357 ) , Huang Chin -hua hsien - sheng wen -chiste 
#st ☆ # , reprinted from the Hsiao - lu - t ien original manuscript edition 

JA, by Han - fen lou 3 W , Shanghai , chuan 35 , p . 16a . 
Date unknown . 
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meet the dashing current of the tide ; and if the wind is unfavourable , 
they are often carried to this country ( Pei - liu ). S 


This sentence tells us that junks sailing from Ceylon to the Western 
Ocean may be carried to the North Maldives . Obviously , it implies that 
the so called Hsi - yang is west of Ceylon and Maldives, so it should be 
the region round the Arabian Sea . In fact, Toyohachi Fujita agrees that 
in Tao - i chih - lueh Hsi -yang was west of India . He says in his edition 
of Tao - i chih -lueh : 


In this book , Hsi - yang always refers to the maritime countries west 
of India , 6 

On the evidence given above , it seems quite obvious that in the 
Yuan dynasty Hsi - yang did not include places in the Indian Archi 
pelago. Most probably , it consisted of the western coast of India , the 
Persian Gulf and perhaps even the eastern coast of Africa . This idea 
is mainly based on the Epitaph of Yang Shu which suggests to us that 
the landing place of Hsi - yang was Hu - lu - mu - szu , and l -yu chih in which 
only K’un -lun - ch eng- ch i ve # ( Zanzibar ), Hsi - yang and Hu-lu 
mu - szu are described to be in the south - west sea region . Hence it is 
justifiable to presume that Hsi -yang’ in the Yuan dynasty actually 
meant the Arabian Sea region. However , the meaning varied as time 
went on . Early in the Ming dynasty ( 1368-1643 ) , the eastern coast of 
India was included in the sphere of Hsi - yang ; for instance , the so called 
‘Hsi -yang - so - li or So - li of Hsi -yang which has been identi 
fied by Pelliot as Cola of the eastern coast of India . During the time 
of expeditions of Cheng Ho H ( 1405-1433 ) , the definition of Hsi - yang 
was again virtually modified to include all the places en route to the 
original Hsi - yang ’ ( i.e. Ormuz and places around ) . As a result, many 
places in South - east Asia were considered to be countries of the Western 
Ocean ( 24 ) . Later in the Ming dynasty , Chang Hsieh 
in his Tung -hsi- yang k ao i 96 ( A.D. 1618 ) simply includes Cham 
pa , Siam , Palembang, Malacca and other places in Indo -China , Malaya , 
Sumatra , India and Ceylon to places round the Arabian Sea , the Red 
Sea and the eastern coast of Africa . 

Early in the 15th century , Cheng Ho , an eunuch and admiral of the 
Ming empire often visited Calicut. At that time, Calicut was known 
to the Chinese as ‘ Ku - li # , the last syllable of the original transcrip 
tion being dropped. During the time of Cheng Ho s expeditions, Calicut 
was an important station of his expeditions to the west . Three of his 
followers have left us some vivid accounts of Ku - li (Calicut ). They are 


5 TOYOHACHI FUJITA , Tao - i chih - lueh chiao - chu, p . 78b . 
6 TOYOHACHI FUJITA, Tao - i chih - lueh chiao - chu , p . 57a . 

7 P. PELLIOT, Les grands voyages maritimes chinois au debut du XVe siecle, 
T oung Pao , Vol . 30 , p . 327 , 1933 . 
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Ma Huan , a Mohammedan interpreter, Fei Hsin l , a scholar 
and soldier , and Kung Chen , a staff officer . 

Ma Huan says in his ying - yai sheng - lan de 1 ( Description 
of the Coast of the Ocean ) ( A.D. 1416 ) : 


‘ The country of Ku - li is a great country of the Western Ocean . 
If a junk sets sail from the harbour of K o - chih tô ( Cochin ) and 
proceeds north -westward , it will take three days to reach it . The 
country is near the coast . It communicates with the country of 
K an - pa - i tk EU ( Coimbatore ) , some five to seven hundred li from 
the mountain , ( there being a mountain in the east of the country ). 
Its west is near the sea . Its south adjoins the territory of the 
country of K’o - chih . Its northern border links up with the land 
of Hen -nu - erh me te Ft ( Honore ) . The great country of the Western 
Ocean is exactly here . 

In the 5th year of Yung- lo ( A.D. 1407 ) , the Court ordered the 
the Ambassador the Eunuch Cheng Ho and others to go ( overseas ) 
to take an Imperial edict to the king of this country , granting ( him ) 
Imperial sanction ( for his kingship ) and a silver seal , and awarding 
his senior officers official caps and girdles . (Cheng Ho ) led large 
treasure junks ( going overseas ) to that place ( Calicut ) . They erected 
a tablet ( inside ) a pavilion . The inscription on the tablet says : 


“ This country is more than a hundred thousand li from China . 
The people and things are similar ( to ours ) , and their prosperity 
and success evolve from customs like ( ours ). This tablet carved 
( and erected ) here is intended ) to inform for ever the future 
generations." 


‘ The King is a native of Nan -k’un 1 Ę (Nair ). He highly 
esteems Buddhism and respects elephants and cows . The people 
in the country are divided into five classes, (namely ), the Hui - hui 
people @ @ 1 (Mohammedans ), the Nan - k’un people # Ę 
( Nairs ) , the Che - ti people # 1 (chittis ), the Ko - ling people 
A 1 (Klings ), and the Mu-kua people * ( Mukuvas ) . 

‘ The King and the people of the country do not eat beef . His 
highest officers are Mohammedans who do not eat pork . For 
merly , the King made a pact with the Mohammedans that if the 
latter do not eat beef the former will not eat pork , they mutually 
forbidding ( to eat beef and pork ) . It is still so up to the present. 

‘ The King cast a molten image of Buddha with copper . It was 
named Nai-na - erh ( Nair ? ) . When building the temple , 
( people) used copper tiles to cover ( the roof over ) the stall of the 
Buddha . Beside ( the image ) , a well has been dug . Every day 
early in the morning , the King comes ( here ) to draw water and wash 
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( the image of) the Buddha . Having worshipped it , he orders people 
to take pure cow -dung and mixes it with water on a copper pan 
like paste . ( Then they) will smear it on the ground and the walls 
( of the temple ) . He also orders his senior officers and rich people 
to smear cow - dung ( on the ground ) of their houses every morning 
too . They also burn cow -dung to white ash and grind it to fine 
( powder ), to be carried on their bodies in a bag. Every day early 
in the morning, they mix the ash of cow - dung with water and rub 
it on their foreheads and both thighs three times respectively . This 
is the way of showing the sincerity of their respect to Buddha and 


COWS ... 


.8 


Fei Hsin s account of Ku-li in Hsing- ch a sheng-lan 
( Description of the Stary Raft ) ( A.D. 1436 ) , is similar to that in Tao - i 
chih - lueh . Besides , he appends at the end of his description a poem 
which reads as follows : 


‘ Ku - li lies away to the west, 

Its verdant hills are scenes of the best ; 
Things dropped remain untouched in the street , 

For all are rich , and none would cheat ; 
The chieftain practises benignities , 

The people e er esteem proprieties . 
May such foreign customs be recorded , 

To them fit praise should be accorded . "9 


Kung Chen confirms Ma Huan s account by inserting a nearly iden 
tical passage in his literary work entitled Hsi -yang fan -kuo chih PG 

( Description of Foreign Countries in the West ) (A.D. 1434 ). 
From the descriptions of Cheng Ho s followers, it is evident that 
Ku - li had a very friendly relation with China . In fact, such friendship 
had existed long before Cheng Ho s time . According to the Ming -shih 
aj ( History of the Ming Dynasty ) ( A.D. 1737 ) the Eunuch Yin Ch ing 
#visited this country and presented gifts to the King in the 1st year 
of Yung- lo ( A.D. 1403 ) , and the King , being greatly pleased , sent envoys 


8 MA HUAN ER , Ying -yai sheng - lan , annotated and renamed 
as Ying - yai sheng- lan chiao - chu , by Feng Ch eng-chun ze 
pp . 42-50. The original edition was published by the Commercial Press , Shanghai . 
The edition consulted is reprinted, Chung Hwa Book Company , Shanghai , March , 
1955 . 

9 FEI HSIN , Hsing - ch s sheng- lan te annotated and renamed 
as Hsing -ch a sheng - lan chiao - chute en toe te Æby Feng Ch eng - chun , pp . 34 
35. The original edition was published by the Commercial Press , Shanghai . The 
edition consulted is reprinted by Chung Hwa Book Company , Shanghai , December, 
1954 . 
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to follow Yin Ch’ing to the Imperial Court to pay tribute.10 A few years 
later Cheng Ho was commissioned to go there to declare the imperial 
sanction for the kingship of the King of Ku - li . Having studied the re 
levant historical records, I am sure that the recognition of the King of 
Ku - li by the Chinese Emperor and the erection of the Tablet at Ku - li 
were both events in Cheng Ho s first expedition, even though the date 
recorded in Hsi-yang ch ao -kung tien - lu PLÅT (Description 
of the Tributary Countries of the West) ( A.D. 1520 ) by Huang Sheng 
tseng differs from what is registered in Ying -yai sheng -lan . 
Huang Sheng - tseng says ; 


‘ In the 3rd year of Yung -lo ( A.D. 1405 ) . Cheng Ho led large 
treasure junks ( going overseas) to bestow gifts and declare the Im 
perial sanction for the kingship of the King of Ku-li .... A pavilion 
was built and a stone engraved there. 11 


Since the events recorded by Ma Huan as of the 5th year of Yung - lo 
are almost identical to those of the 3rd year of Yung - lo according to 
Huang Sheng -tseng, we may presume that those events were done during 
one and the same expedition . The discrepancy is undoubtedly due to 
the fact that the former registered the actual year of Cheng Ho s visit 
to Ku - li, while the latter recorded the year in which Cheng Ho received 
commission to go overseas . Nevertheless, both authors appear to con 
firm that the declaration of Imperial sanction for kingship and the erec 
tion of a tablet were events of the same expedition . Possibly the former 
being done on Cheng Ho s arrival to Ku - li and the latter shortly before 
his departure . 

The inscription of the tablet was differently recorded in at least five 
books. They are : Ying -yai sheng - lan by Ma Huan , Hsi -yang fan - kuo 
chih by Kung Chen , Hsi -yang ch ao - kung tien - lu by Huang Sheng - tseng , 
Hsiyang chi po 2 (Description of the West) ( A.D. 1597 ) by Lo Mou 
teng , and Tsui -wei lu ( A.D. 1672 ) by Ch a Chi - tso 

. Although all versions are somewhat different, they are ma 
terially the same, except Hsi -yang fan -kuo which only records the first 
half of the inscription . 

At that time Chinese influence seemed to be dominant on the south 
western coast of India according to the Chinese records. K o - chih or 
Cochin , another seaport in the same region also assimilated Chinese 

10 It is recorded in the Ming - shih that : In the 1st year of Yung - lo ( 1403 ) 
( the Emperor) ordered the Eunuch Yin Ch’ing # to bring Imperial order to 
the country (Ku - li) . Chang T’ing -yu I I and others : Ming- shih s } * 
( completed in 1739 ), chuan 326 , p. 2a . The edition consulted is the Pai - na edition 

ti # , reprinted, Commercial Press , Shanghai, 1958. 
i1 HUANG SHENG - TSENGE 
, Hsi- yang ch ao -kung tien -lu PE È 

, chuan 19 , p . 5a . The edition consulted is reprinted from the Han - fen 
lou edition , in ## under the general title of Pieh - hsia - chai ts’ung -shu 
SU FB , Commercial Press , Shanghai, 1923 . 
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civilization . It is recorded in the Ming - shih lu 19 (the Veritable 
Record of the Ming Dynasty ) that a mountain of Cochin was consecrated 
as Chen -kuo shan Li ( the guardian mountain of the Country ). 


It says : 


On the day of) ting-mao ( of the 12th month of the 14th year 
of Yung -lo ) ( 28th December, 1416 ) ...... (the Emperor ) sent the 
Eunuch Cheng Ho and others to take with him Imperial orders and 
( gifts, such as) brocade , gauze , coloured silk and other things as 
gifts for the kings of various countries, and also to bestow an ( Im 
perial) patent affixed with seal on K’o - i - li FIT , King of K o 
chih and to consecrate a mountain of the Country as " chen -kuo 
shan . His Majesty personally composed the inscription to be grant 
ed ( to Ko- chih ). 12 

The inscription of the tablet erected on the ‘ chen - kuo shan to com 
memorate its consecration was supposed to be composed by the Emperor 
himself . It is a rather lengthy inscription with a poem appended at the 
end . The poem reads as follows : 
‘Lofty stands that august Mountain , 

Guardian of the sea - board states ; 
It spits out mist and gives out clouds, 

Bringing great grace to the land beneath . 
Awful is the torrid weather, 

Timely falls the rain , and shines the sun ; 
Dispersing the evil portents there , 

It makes ( the soil) fertile indeed . 
No disaster , no miasma , 

This land is thus protected for ever . 
The ( Dwellers) are free for the whole year, 

Every household waits for blessings. 
Ah ! very steep the steep mount is ! 

Yea ! very deep the deep sea is ! 
Here this poem is engraved ( on stone ); 

Be it everything with ( the Mountain ) . 13 
The consecration of the chen -kuo shan in Cochin clearly shows that 
Chinese culture was also dominant in the surrounding area of Calicut 
on the south - western coast of India during the 15th century . Unfortun 
nately , China declined very rapidly as a maritime power after Cheng 
Ho s expeditions to the Western Ocean , and Chinese knowledge of Cali 
cut and places around the Arabian Sea region faded away simultaneously . 

12 The official record of the Ming dynasty : The Ming shih - lu 
T ai- tsung yang-lo shih - lu * * , chuan 103 , p . 6b . The edition con 
sulted is reprinted from the circulating manuscript edition of the Chiang - su kuo 
hsueh tru -shu kuan 江蘇 國學 圖書館 傳 鈔 本 , 

13 The Ming - shih , chuan 326 , pp. 3b - 4b . 
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The Tamils were carrying on commercial transactions even before the 
dawn of the Christian Era . The Pandyan King had friendly relations with 
the Roman Empire when Augustus Ceasar was Emperor in Rome . These 
two countries exchanged embassies and thus the ties of friendly relations 
were well established . So trade was in full swing and the transactions 
were abundant. From the history of King Solomon s rule , we know this 
great King was much interested during the tenth century B.c. in getting 
valuable articles from Ovary ( ophir) a port of Pandyan King.2 

The capital of Sumeria during the sixth century B.C. imported timber 
from Chera country (Malabar ). From 500 B.C. transactions with Europe 
existed through West Asia . The Greeks carried on extensive trade with 
Tamil Nad . But at a later part of the second century A.D. the Arabs took 
the place of Greeks in trade since the latter were pushed behind . At the 
time of the death of Nero , the Roman trade transactions were still going 
on . Again during the fourth century A.D. the Romans were able to renew 
their trade on large scale but their efforts did not last long . Further the 
commerce between India and Egypt , Sumeria , Ceylon , Malaya, Java , 
Cambodia etc. were normal . But the commerce between South India 
with North India was on a large scale . It is estimated that South India 
had commercial transactions with Rome to the tune of Rs . 75,00,000 / 
and even more . As a result, Greeks , Romans and the Arabs established 
trading ports in South India . 


ROMAN COINS 

The coins of the Romans from the period of Emperor Augustus to 
Nero are available on a large scale in Tamil Nad. But only some coins 
relating to other Roman Emperors are found in South India . The Greek 
and Arab coins have not been found enormously. Still , Roman copper 
coins of small denomination are found in Meloor near Madurai and also 
at Korkai in Tirunelveli District . Considering their abundance , it is 
believed that the Romans could have obtained the permission of the 


1 The Holy Bible , 1. Kings , Chapter XVII . 
2 Rev. W. TAYLOR , Oriental Historical Manuscript, Vol . I , p . XIV . 
3 P. T. SRINIVASA IYENGAR , The History of the Tamils , Madras , 1929 , p . 37 . 
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Pandyan kings to install their mints for minting small copper coins for 
their daily use . Further the Pandyan King could have accorded sanction 
for the currency of those coins , during that period . At Uraiyur, Kaveri 
poompattinam and Gangaikondacholapuram , the coins of later Cola 
rulers were available.4 


EARLIEST COINS 


There was every possibility that mints were established in Tamil Nad 
since the trade with foreign countries began to flourish . Thus the way 
was paved to mint coins in Tamil Nad during this period . In this con 
nection , we must admit the remarks of the numismatic research scholar , 
Mr. Rapson, to the effect that the punch marked rectangular square coins 
have been minted even before 1500 years. But we can take it as 
authentic from the writings of Mr. K. V. Rengasami Iyengar that the 
minting of indigenous coins commenced not later than A.D. 650 . 


DID INDIANS LEARN MINTING FROM FOREIGNERS ? 

Some scholars are of the opinion that the Tamils learned the art of 
minting coins from the foreigners . They say this because the Tamil Nad 
had come across the coins of Romans , the coins of Sumeria , the coins of 
Greeks during the first century B.C. , the fifth century B.C. and fourth 
century B.C. respectively . Further , great scholars are of opinion that the 
Silver Puranas were minted 3000 years ago . When they say that these 
belonged to the periods of the Pandyas some others disagree with their 
conclusion . But the Silver Puranas were discovered at Bodinayakkanur . 
The people who ridiculed the findings of the scholars could not say any 
thing and they were rather afraid to pass any remarks on the conclusions 
arrived at by the research scholars , relating to the Silver Puranas. 


SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF COINS HAS NOT YET BEGUN 

We accept the conclusion that the coins were minted in Tamil Nad 
approximately at the beginning of Christian era . But the study of coins 
on a research basis has not commenced in Tamil Nad . Everyone is 
aware that Tamilians were adepts in sixty - four kalas ( arts ) and we can 
take it for granted that minting of coins became the sixty - fifth kala . Eng. 
lish scholars were the pioneers in this field in India . I am sure that no 
one will come forward citing instances from Tholkappiam or Sangam 
literature that Numismatic Science was in existence in Tamil Nad several 
thousand years ago . There is no possibility of passing such remarks at 
present since authentic data are not at hand regarding actual minting 
of coins in Tamil Nad . 


4 SIR T. WESIKACHARI, South Indian Coins , p . 80 . 
5 E. J. RAPSON , Indian Coins, ( 1897 ). 
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TAMIL NAD AND NUMISMATISM - HISTORY OF NUMISMATOLOGY IN TAMIL NAD 

Numismatic research commenced in Tamil Nad nearly eighty years 
ago . But such a study of numismatics was not undertaken by the Tamil 
knowing professors or by the Tamil Pulavars. A few Englishmen who 
were servants of the Government of India , some Christian priests , took 
much interest in this science and they alone had the opportunity of com 
mencing the work on numismatic research . But in those days old coins 
were not available to them in large numbers . Tamil scholars were not 
interested in coins . Hence symbols and emblems and inscriptions on the 
coins which bear Tamil and Devanagari legends could not be interpreted . 

In this connection , we must mention the name of Mr. Lionel Vilbert 
who did indefatigable work in this field of research . But he could not 
fulfil the work as he was not favoured with necessary equipment to carry 
out his research on a scientific basis . He had to carry out his work under 
many difficulties when there was not even a catalogue of the coins . He 
regretted that the absence of such a catalogue was itself a disadvantage . 
But even to - day such a catalogue has not been prepared in Tamil Nad . 
Even with all these handicaps and disadvantages Mr. Vilbert devoted 
much of his leisure in collecting coins and also in studying the various 
legends on the coins . Further he attempted to discover the period of 
the King who had issued the coin , the date of ascension to the throne, 
and the date of issue of the coins . 


INDIAN COINS IN CEYLON 


The Roman , Pallava , Cola , Chera , Kongu , Madura Pandya , Korkai 
Pandya and Nayaka coins are available in large numbers in Ceylon . 
Especially these coins are found in areas largely populated by the Ta 
mils — Kandarodai , Nindavoor , Tiruketiswaram etc., in Ceylon . In these 
places several kinds of coins are available including the old Pandyas 
rectangular punch marked coins on a large scale . The ancient Pandya 
coins which were not available in Tamil Nad are available in these 
places in Ceylon . 

Steps have not been taken so far to collect the Roman coins which 
are available in Ceylon and South India and no research has been under 
taken in this direction so far . In his book Ancient Jaffna an erudite 
scholar Thiru Mudaliar C. Rajanayagam , C.C.S. , has remarked that re 
search should be conducted on the history of trade between India and 
Rome . His contribution to numismatics and history were significant. 

A large number of coins relating to the period dating from the be 
ginning of Christian era and even later , has been picked up . Roman 
coins and Indian coins of many varieties have been found in Ceylon . 
Mr. Sewell who has made an elaborate study of the Roman coins in 
India has concluded as follows : 
1. There was barely any commerce between Rome and India dur 

ing the Consulate . 
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3. 


2 . With Augustus, began an intercourse enabling the Romans to 

obtain oriental luxuries during the early days of the Roman 
Empire culminated about the time of Nero who died about 
A.D. 68 . 
From this time onwards the trade declines till the date of 

Caracola in A.D. 217 . 
4 . From the date of Caracola it entirely ceased . 
5 . It revived again though slightly under the Byzantine Emperors. 

In this connection , Mudaliar Thiru C. Rajanayagam says “ We may 
therefore estimate 300 years extending from 50 B.C. to A.D. 250 as the 
glorious period of prosperity of this country which synchronises with 
the third Sangam of Madurai. ” 6 


COLLECTED COINS 

In the end of 19th century Rev. Loventhal had 123 old coins . 
Sir W. Elliot was in possession of 89 old coins . Sir T. Desikachari had 
123 old coins , Dr. Henderson had 63 old Pallava coins and Rev. Tracy 
had 20 old coins . Many of these old coins belonged to the Tamil Nad . 
In the year 1960 , the writer had six hundred varieties of coins of Tamil 
Nad . Some other varieties of coins found in the collections of scholars 
mentioned above which were not available with the writer are found in 
the Museums and also with certain individuals . If we take into account 
these coins there may be about a thousand varieties of coins in all. 
Among these are 20 gold coins , 15 silver coins and 965 copper coins . 
The coins had been minted during different periods of Tamil dynasties 
and that too in different metals . These coins bore various inscriptions 
and also emblems . 

The writer regrets to say that there was not sufficient collection of 
old coins of Tamil Nad in the Museum of Madras before 1964. The 
writer of this paper handed over his collection to Madras State Museum . 
Now the Museum has a good collection of coins . But these coins are 
safely placed in lockers . No catalogue is available for the coins of Ta 
mil Nad for the benefit of the research scholars of numismatics . 

In the olden days no one could see the old collection of Sri T. Desi 
kachari . The coins also were in the possession of one or two other gen 
tlemen . But they were traders and they were not at all interested in 
numismatic research . These gentlemen did not even allow others to 
see their coins . At the same time , in their ignorance of history they 
misguide scholars doing research in numismatics . 


EMBLEMS ON COINS 

Many text books give incorrect facts about the emblems of royal 
dynasties . But in most of the coins released during the period of the 


6 C. RAJANAYAGAM MUDALIAR, Ancient Jaffna, Ceylon , 1926 , p . 128 . 
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Colas the emblem of tiger is not to be found . In one or two varieties 
of coins the tiger emblem is to be seen . Since the Colas had the tiger 
as their emblem the writers have stated that all the coins in general bore 
the tiger emblem , which is not true . 


- 


INTERPRETATION OF SYMBOLS 

In the ancient coins of the Pandyas the fish emblem is not to be 
seen . These ancient coins bear on the obverse emblems like elephant, 
Nandhi ( bull) , horse , Kadappa tree etc. , The symbol on the reverse of 
these coins is of a curious shape X capped and enclosed by an in 
verted V. This mark which is to be taken as the type of a series is 
found with slight modification , consisting of the addition of a curve on 
the above mentioned symbols . Most of the European writers think that 
this is the fish emblem of Pandyas , but some Indian scholars thi this 
is a symbol of Madura with Vaigai river. But in later Pandyan coins 
two fish emblems are found in obverse in perpendicular position . In 
the seals and the flags of the Pandyan Dynasties the emblem of two 
vertical fish is found . But in few coins , one or three fish are found . We 
have not sufficient evidence at our disposal to state definitely why the 
emblem of fish is inscribed in ones or twos in some coins . It is my opinion 
that the emblem of the Pandyas is the two fish in vertical position on the 
coins. We need not entertain any doubt over this matter . I can point 
to ample evidence from Tamil literature and seals of inscription in copper 
plates of the Pandyan kings . Further the emblem of the Pandyas and 
the flags drawn on the Thirukonamalai at Ceylon bear testimony to this 
fact. Along with these it is quite evident from the emblems inscribed 
on the seals and some of the coins of the Colas , and Pandyas . These 
throw a flood of light on the above matter . 


ORIGIN OF COINS 

All the world over , trade was carried on under the barter basis in 
the olden days . In Tamil Nad also the same method of barter was 
adopted. Ony in the later period coins came into existence with the 
exchange value . 


MEANS OF EXCHANGE BEFORE COINS 

Throughout the world , stones , shells , seeds and leather were used 
as coins during the early period . Only later on coins were made of 
metals . Mohanjo - daro which is a distinguished model of the Dravidian 
culture gave us the small seals of rectangular size . Among these we 
find the beautiful designs of elephant, ox , tiger , unicorn and fish . These 
were struck over 5000 years ago.8 So some scholars are of opinion 
that these may have been used as coins by the people of those days . 


7 H. W. CODRINGTON , Ceylon Coins and Currency, Colombo , 1924 , p . 86 . 
8R . D. BANERJI, Dravidian Civilisation , 1927 , (Modern Review ) . 
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The so called “Mohanjo - daro seals ” are as ancient as the coins of the 
Pandians ." 

The Tamilians began to make use of the coins even before 2000 
years. At first, they discovered the metal, gold . So they used gold 
( Pon ) in the sense of a metal . Then they discovered the metals silver , 
copper and iron , i.e. Venpon , Sempon , Karumpon . 


COINS 

During the early days they were utilising gold by cutting into small 
and big sizes , so as to denote its small and high value . So this was 
melted and coins of big and small sizes were made in order to have 
them as means of exchange . During the early days Gold (Pon ) coins 
were solid and they were not converted into flat coin . At that period 
it had the exchange value with the seed weights . These seed weights 
were in the form of Kanam , Kunrimani, Manjadi and Kalanji etc. These 
were solid coins . After the advent of other metals , the weight of the 
gold bar was reduced and the coins were also made with the combina 
tion of gold and copper . Thus the value of gold was naturally less on 
account of this combination . The Government also bestowed its atten 
tion to minting coins . The Government seals were affixed on these coins 
which bore the solid and flat designs . 


SHAPE AND SIZE OF ANCIENT COINS 

At first the flat coins were retangular in size . Afterwards the square 
size was adopted. Then the four corners of the coins were rounded just 
like the present five paise coin of the Indian Union . Then the coins 
were of big and small sizes and they were round . 


KASU 

During the last Sangha days the Kasu coins came into existence . 
However, for a very long period , exchanges on the barter basis were in 
force. Kalanju and Madai were solid coins . Akkam , Kanam , Kasu , 
Pon , and similar things were Kasu coins . During the Ninth , Tenth and 
Eleventh Centuries Kasu coin was known as Madai . 


ANCIENT MINTS 

The place where coins were minted was called Akkasalai and the 
street in which this was located was known as Akkasalai Theru . People 
who were engaged in minting the coins were called as Akkasalaiar. In 
the historical port of Korkai of the Pandya King , there was a street by 
the name Akkasalai Theru ( Mint Street ). 


9 G. DEVANEYAN , Palanthamil Atchi, 1952 , p . 94 . 
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KORKAI 


In that particular street of Korkai , there was a temple of Lord 
Vinayakar . So the Lord Vinayakar , was called Akkasalai Vinayakar . 
( Lord Vinayakar of Mint Street .) To - day Korkai , its akkasalai ( Mint ) 
and the Akkasalaitheru ( Mint Street ) are not in existence , since these 
have already been destroyed . But the Akkasalai Vinayakar temple is 
still there , to remind us of the glory of Korkai. 


GOLD , SILVER AND COPPER COINS 

At a later period , first rate coins were in gold , the second rate coins 
were minted in silver and the third rate coins were available in copper . 


SIZE AND SHAPE DIFFER FROM PERIOD TO PERIOD 

It is not known whether lead coins were in existence in Tamil Nad . 
In Tamilaham , the silver coins are found comparatively rarely . Akkam , 
Kanam , Kasu , Pon and similar coins were gradually reduced in circula 
tion and in the end Kasu alone remained as coin . Silver and copper 
coins were minted with similar measurements of the gold coins . It is 
found that the coins were issued with a weight of 14 to 72 Kunrimani 
and thus the coins were available with different weights in every metal . 
As a result , big and small coins had been minted and had been utilised 
in trade and by the people . We have to conclude from the evidence 
of the different sizes of coins in different weights , that it had been re 
duced , or increased in different sizes and weights according to the avail 
ability of metal in the different periods of rule of various kings . Thus 
we see that the one and same coin had gone through such a change in 
weight during the period of rule of various kings . 


COUNTERFEIT COINS 

Even in olden days counterfeit coins were in circulation . People 
were circulating the copper counterfeit coins with some advantage . 


PUNCH MARKED COINS 


Punch marked coins bear ample testimony to the fact that there 
were good coins with their proper weight and quality and the government 
officials adopted this method in those olden days to ensure the good 
quality of the coins which were in circulation . Even in silver the punch 
marked coins were available . 


FOREIGN COINS 

Even from the First Century A.D. coins of foreign countries began to 
pour into Tamil Nad , on an enormous scale because of the flourishing 
trade. It is quite clear that the Tamil Kings had granted permission 
for the circulation of foreign coins in Tamilaham . So the gold coins 
of the Greeks and the Arabs came into use . Even the panam of Ceylon 
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was permitted to be utilised as currency . On account of the close re 
lationship with Chalukyas, their coins with the boar emblem were used . 
Because of the influence of Chalukya , the Cola coins also began to bear 
the emblem of the boars. Scholars are of opinion that the Pandya coins 
also bore the emblem of the boar. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND TO THE EARLY COINS 

From time immemorial Pandya Kings were ruling Tamilnad . After 
that Chera and Cola dynasties arose . Then the Pallavas came to Tamil 
Nad . Although it is said that the Pallavas are aliens, they mingled with 
the Tamil people and embraced the religions of the Tamilians. They 
enthusiastically encouraged the growth of Tamil language and culture . 
So they can be considered as Tamil kings . In the meantime the rule of 
the Kalabhras and Kadambas came into existence. As the historians 
are not in a position to get more authentic details regarding the Kadamba 
kings, they call their period the Dark Age . 


SANGHAS 


First, second and last Sanghas were established by the Pandya kings 
and they had their capitals at South Madurai and also at Kapadapuram . 
As these lands have been eroded by the ferocious sea , the coins from 
these places are not available to us . Then the Pandyas ruled from their 
capitals Madurai and Korkai. It is known that the Pandya kings had 
their capital at Madurai finally during Second Century A.D. and the last 
Sangha was also established . At the beginning of the Third Century 
A.D. the Kalabhras captured the Tamil kingdoms and ruled . It is said 
that these invaders were the Kalavas who were living around the place 
“ Venkatam ” . It is also said that these Kalabhras conquered the Chera , 
Cola and Pandya kings and also the Pallava kings and thus they were 
in a position to rule the whole of Tamil Nad.10 These kings professed 
Jaina religion and so they did everything in their power to suppress 
the Buddhist religion which was in existence in Tamil Nad. Thus the 
growth of Jaina religion was fully encouraged . Mr. P. T. Srinivasa 
Iyengar says “ A Jaina Sangha was for the first time established in the 
Tamil country at Madura in 470 A.D. " 


PERIODISATION 

Those who are engaged in the numismatic research of Tamil Nad 
are put to much difficulty since they are unable to find out the actual 
dates of the ascension of the kings , their defeats in war and also the 
definite details about the end of their rule . Hence it will be quite ade 
quate for adopting an easy method of research if the different periods 
are taken into consideration . For instance , the period of Brahmanism 


10 M. RAGHAVA IYENGAR , Epigraphy and Tamil Literature . 
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during its growth and power, the period of Buddhism , the period of 
Jainism , the period when Saivite and Vaishnava tenets were embraced , 
the period of the appearance and growth of Islam and the period when 
Christianity spread fast in the country can be studied separately . I am 
sure this kind of study will enable us to find out clearly the emblems 
inscribed on the coins and thus we can arrive at the details regarding 
the religious tenets of the kings of the particular period and also the 
period of their regimes. Even in this study certain errors may creep in 
because of the reason that one symbol may stand for different religions. 
Further the emblem might have been inscribed to concur with the themes 
of many religions. 

Mr. K. A. Neelakanta Sastri , in his book , Pandya Kings writes as 
follows : - “ Already the three northern religions of Brahmanism , Bud 
dhism and Jainism have made their influence felt and the general con 
ditions of cultured life appear perceptibly Aryanized. Brahmins like 
Buddhists and Jaina ascetics have come to occupy a distinct place in 
the social and religious life of the country and the pre - Aryan elements 
forced into background . We have already noticed the Vedic sacrifices 
by early Pandyan kings . On the other hand it is possible that un -aryan 
cults in Dravidian lands attained fuller and more independent develop 
ment or survived in greater force than in the other parts of India more 
thoroughly colonized by the Aryans ." li 

We need not analyse here in detail the observations and remarks 
made by Mr. K. A. Neelakanta Sastri . It is enough if we take into con 
sideration the fact of the advent of Brahmanism in Tamilnad and also as 
a result of this , Jainism and Buddhism followed . So these religious 
dogmas had their influence on the Tamil kings. Even before the dawn of 
the Christian era , Brahminism had its domination in the religious and 
political fields. After that , Buddhism and Jainism intruded and they 
became the religions of the state . Then Saivite and Vaishanavite religions 
appeared and these religions succeeded in driving away the influence of 
other religions . So these had the full royal support . After this Islam 
began to step in and it was able to capture royal power at Madurai . In 
the end Christianity came into South India . Our coins reflect the em 
blems of all these religions . 


PANDYAN COINS 


The Pandyan Coins can be classified as Early Pandya Coins and 
Later Pandya Coins . The coins of Early Pandyas are found in rect 
angular and square shapes . Gold and silver coins of these types are not 
available with the writer who possess only copper coins . Some of them 
are made from thick copper plates and some others of thin ones . A few 
of them are made with two copper plates. These two copper plates 


11 K. A. NILAKANTA SASTRI , The Pandya Kings, 1929 , p . 31 . 
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have some inprints over them and they are fixed together by lead in the 
middle of the two . They are found in three different sizes, big, small 
and medium . These are known as punch marked coins . 

Most of the punch marked copper coins of the Early Pandyas have 
the figure of the elephant. And on the reverse , a figure as shown here 
is found, two opposite angles cutting each other . In some coins the 
figure of the elephant with a man in front of it and another man over it 
are found . In certain varieties the figure of the elephant is in the middle . 
And above it , the figures of Chank , Wheel , Swastika , Pot, Lamp , Sun , 
Tree , Trident ( Trisoolam ), Axe etc. are found.12 The elephant stands 
facing right in some coins and left in some other coins . Certain coins 
have the figure of an elephant in the centre with a tree planted in a tub 
on the right side . A few specimens have a tree planted in a pot with 
four semi circles at the bottom and three at the top with two over them . 
Finally there is one semi circle at the top of these all . Some call it the 
Buddha Chaitya . Few others call it a hill . I find at the bottom of one 
of these coins an elephant, and on both sides two hills in the form of 
semi circles . On one of them there is a flag and on the other an umbrella . 
A “ puspaka Vimana” is seen over the elephant . Some scholars take this 
as the temple of Zevesta . These coins bearing the figure of the elephant 
are similar to the figure of the elephant found in the seal obtained from 
Mohenjo - daro . 

Some coins have the ‘ Kadappa (Nauclea Cordifolio ) tree with four 
branches. On the reverse is the Pandyan symbol of a fish . These speci 
mens are very rare . These types of coins are found in Ceylon too . The 
writer possesses two such coins . These coins with ‘kadappa tree are 
found in the Madras Museum too . The Sinhalese of Ceylon also call 
that as “ Udumabara ” which means “ kadappa ” in Sinhalese language. 

Certain varieties of these coins have the figure of a beautiful bull 
with a stout hump . The bull resembles the one found on the seal obtain 
ed in Mohenjo - daro. A tree in a pot is seen in front of the bull in some 
coins. These varieties are also very rare . Two coins of this type had 
come into the possession of Rev. Loventhal in 1888. The writer, too , 
possesses these coins . These coins are recovered in Tamil nad as well as 
in Kandarodai of Jaffna in Ceylon . The leaves are large in these coins . 

In certain coins, a tree stands in the middle . By the side of it , a 
horse is standing tied to it . The symbol of Pandyas , the fish is seen 
on the reverse side of it . It has been established that these coins belong 
to the Early Pandya period. In spite of it , its appearance does not seem 
to be so obsolete . 

No other coin belonging to this dynasty bearing the imprint of any 
other figure other than the ones mentioned on these pages so far are 
available . On the reverse , two triangles with apexes in opposite directions 


12 “ Ancient Coins from the extreme South India ” , Annual Report of the 
Mysore Arch ., September 1937 . 
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is imprinted . Just above this , a curved line is seen . Some scholars think 
that it is the figure of a fish and some others interpret that it represents 
Madurai and the river Vaigai. 


LATER PANDYA COINS - DESCRIPTION 

Excepting the punch marked copper coins of the Early Pandyas, the 
rest of the Pandya coins are round in shape . Most of these coins have 
the engravings of a fish . The fish carved in a perpendicular style, that 
are seen in the seal and banner of Pandyas are found in these coins. 
Only one fish is found in some coins and three in certain other coins. 
Apart from these types , in some coins two fish are represented as swim 
ming, in opposite directions. Some coins bear similar symbols with 
some changes in its style and posture. Two fish with lamps, one on each 
side are exhibited in some coins. A few coins exhibit two fish with an 
umbrella between them . A sceptre is seen in certain coins. A few 
specimens have two fish in the middle with a lamp and chank on either 
side. 

On the facial side of a few coins are seen the figure of a bull, in the 
lying posture . Above this , is a crescent moon and on the reverse is the 
figure of the two fish in vertical posture. The engraving of a man stand 
ing in royal robes with fish by his side on one side and a burly man 
holding flower bunches in his hand on the reverse , are of some other 
varieties. 

I find the figure of a lioness in some coins . There are some coins 
having the figure of two fish in the form of X symbol. There are other 
specimens too . The symbols vary . They are : anthropoid -kite, ( Garda) 
dancer , the feet of Lord Vishnu , the feet of Lord Siva , horse , hill (may 
be called chaitya ), chakram (the wheel ), kumbam , lotus flower , the holy 
symbol found on the forehead of Lord Vishnu , swan , the figures of Siva 
sakti, elephant etc. The figures found in the coins of Korkai Pandyas 
are found to have some peculiar characters, mostly of the religious sym 
bols of Vaishnavaites 


LEGENDS - NOT NAMES BUT TITLES 

Coins with engravings of fish or bull on the facial side and writings 
of ‘ vatteletu on the rear , are met with very often . The readings of 
‘ vatteletu comprise of names such as Kothandaraman , Boothala , Jaga 
veera , Chonadu Kondan , Avanibendran , Ellamthalayanan, Ellanagarai 
alwan , Kania V. Pe , Veerapandian , Veerapa, Kulasegaran , Sunderapan 
dian , Sunda , Vema Perumai , Koneri , Koneri Rayan , Buvanekaveeran , 
Samara Kolakalan , Visvanathan , Mathurai, Palani , Virubasi, Thirumale , 
Valal Valithirunthan , Kethu ( Sethu ) Sethupa etc. These writing resem 
ble in Tamil ‘ Vattaletu script. The gold coins of Pandyas are inscribed 
in Devanagari script. It is told that these scripts were in usage in the 
period of Jaina supremacy . A large number of Cola kings coins contain 
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Devangari scripts. Nearly all coins of Pandyan kings have inscrip 
tions in Tamil script. In addition to that the gold , silver and copper coins 
of Early Pandyan kings were made in small shape and beautiful form . 
Some coins of Korkai Pandyas are so small as the size of chilli seeds. 
The Dutch and the English issued copper coins of small value known as 
‘Nagapattinam Salli, Tuticorin Salli, Surat Salli , and Trincomoli Salli . 
They were of crude shape weighing one palam . The coins of Pandyas 
are small in shape. The gold and silver coins of Pandyas are scarce to 
obtain . For instance , I can say there is not even a single Pandya gold 
coin in the Museum of Madras State . I doubt the presence of any such 
coin in the Museum of Delhi. There is one in the British Museum in 
London . Two such coins are in the writer s possession and in addition , 
he has a silver piece also . There is one silver coin in Madras Museum . 


THE COINS OF COLAS 

The coins of Pandyas are more ancient than that of any other king. 
Of the Cola coins , those of Uttama Cholan are the oldest . He is other 
wise known as Mathuranthakan . His reign falls between A.D. 969 and 
A.D. 985. The gold , silver and copper pieces of his times are obtained 
even now . His coins are known as Mathurankathan Madai. Both faces 
of his coins are similar in all respects . A tiger is seen sitting in the 
middle . Two fish are vertically carved on the right side of the tiger. 
A bow and a lamp are on the front of it . An umbrella and a chowrie 
are seen in all coins . Uttama Cholan is inscribed in Devanagari script 
below . 

The coins of Raja Rajan ( A.D. 985-1014 ) have the figure of a man 
in royal dress on the front side . He is holding a lotus flower in his right 
hand and a Trisoolam in his left hand . On the reverse , is seen the figure 
of a king in sitting posture with an inscription in Devanagari script as 
Raja Rajan.13 

The coins issued by Rajendran are similar to those of the Uttama 
Cholan bearing the symbols of tiger, bow , figures of fish etc. But the 
inscriptions as Sri Rajendra Gangai Konda Chola , Malainadu Konda 
Chola in Devanagari script are found in different coins issued by him . 

There are other kinds of symbols , in coins of Cola kings, such as 
boar , the divine bull ( Nandi, crescent moon , elephant, chank , chakram , 
leaping horse with a rider on ) . We can see Krishna with a flute to his 
lips , and the feet of Siva in some varieties. Inscriptions are largely in 
Devanagari script in Chola coins . But there are certain exceptions. A 
few coins have Tamil letters . Some specimens have Canarese letters . 
There are certain pieces having Tamil letters and Devanagari letters etc. 
The coins issued during the reign of the first Kulotungan , bear the sym 
bol of bull with stout hump with a crescent moon above . On the reverse 


13 SIR W. ELLIOT, Coins of South India , 1888 . 
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is seen , the king standing in royal robes. 


COINS OF CHERA KINGS 

The coins of early Chera kings with the figure of the bow are not 
largely found as in the case of Pandyan and Cola coins. The coins of 
later Chera kings too are not common . The numismatic research schol 
ars of the past have not been able to obtain even one silver or gold piece 
belonging to the early Chera kings . The writer has not so far come 
across any book or booklet written on research on Chera coins. He has 
on his hands a few Chera coins of the early period . Some of them are 
made of copper and the others are of bronze . These do not seem to 
belong to early periods. They appear to have been issued very recently . 
The writer doubts the time of origin of these coins. But some numis 
matists in Kerala still claim that those coins belong to old Chera 
kingdom . 

The writer cannot say definitely whether any part is excavated in 
old cities like Vanchi or Musiri and any coins of old Chera kingdom 
have been discovered so far by the excavators there . Little is known 
about what they say about the so - called coins of old Chera Kingdom . 


COINS OF PALLAVA KINGDOM 

After the rule of Pandyans came to an end the Pallava rule came 
into being in the third century A.D. and disappeared in the tenth century . 
Their rule lasted for six centuries . But during their period they ruled 
with famed greatness. 

The coins of the Pallavas are beautiful. They had minted coins 
in copper, silver and gold . Some of their coins have the figure of lions 
and others ‘ Nandi ( the bull) . There are certain people who deny that 
they are Pallava coins . The figure of fish , chank crab and turtle are 
seen in some specimens. 


LEGENDS ON COINS 


The legends on coins issued by Tamil kings are not their real names 
but titles assumed after victories over other kings . Generally kings com 
memorate their victories by issuing new coins bearing a title assumed on 
such occasion . Pandyas have thus given themselves such titles as “ Cho 
nadu Kondan ” , “ Serakularman ” , “ Kothandaraman ” , “ Kachi Valangum 
Perumal " . These titles refer to victories over the Colas , Cheras and 
kings of Kanchi or victory over Ceylon kings . 


RELIGIOUS SYMBOLS 

When Pandyas were Buddhists they adopted Buddhist symbols and 
imprinted them on their coins . The figures of Bhodhi tree , the elephant 
and chaitya and such other symbols , closely connected with the Buddhist 
religion are found on the face of the coins . They may also refer to 
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victories of the Pandyas over the Buddhist country, Ceylon . All these 
coins are square shaped and were issued when Buddhism was flourishing 
in Tamil Nad . 

We find the Ashtamangala symbols ( Eight symbols of prosperity 
superimposed on the elephant in a few coins . We may infer that these 
coins were issued when Jainism was replacing Buddhism in Tamil Nad 
in about the 3rd or 4th Century A.D. 

Ashtamangalam ’ symbols are not the exclusive signs of the Jains. 
With a few variations these symbols appear on the coins issued by kings 
of Buddhist or Hindu persuation . 

Saivite kings issued square shaped coins bearing the figure of the 
elephant with or without a rider on it . Certain coins bear the imprint 
of a bull in the standing or lying posture . 

The later Pandyas were Vaishnavites and their coins found at Korkai 
have distinct Vaishnavite symbols like Naman , chakra or chank on 
them.14 A few coins issued by them display on the face a horse tied to 
a tree . This may refer to the Asramedha sacrifice , though the practice 
had become obsolete centuries before their days . 

These are tentative conclusions and at best a working hypothesis 
which have to be verified and proved . 

Great and powerful deities of Buddhism appear with two arms and 
one head . Smaller ones have more than two arms and heads. Quite 
contrary to this , the religious symbols of Saivism are formed . Small 
deities have only one head and two arms. But bigger and important 
ones appear with more than one head and two arms. For instance , Indra 
is engraved with one head and two arms whereas Maha Vishnu is in the 
form of one head and four arms . The goddesses Lakshimi , Saraswathi 
and Kali are found each having one head and four arms . In some cases 
Kali has 6 , 8 , 10 or 12 arms . Brahma is figured with four heads and 
more than two arms, and Siva with five heads and more then two arms 
such as 4 , 6 , 8 , 10 , 12 , 14 or 16 arms. Murugan has six heads and more 
than two arms. These are found to have been carved according to rules 
and principles , laid down in " Silpasastras ” and “ Sivagamam ”. But Siva 
is seen with only two arms in the gold and copper coins issued by Vima 
Kadhises II in the year A.D. 50. He is holding a trident in his right 
hand and basam in his left hand . On the obverse is seen Nandi ( Bull ) 
standing with its head turning to right and Vajra is seen on its tail side . 
No doubt it is the figure of Lord Siva . The faces and locks of hair 
clearly show that it is Lord Siva.15 Learned scholars say that the habit 
of ascribing four and more arms to gods and goddesses had crept in 


14 Rev. E. LOVENTHAL, The Coins of Tinnevelly , Vellore, 1888 , p . 14 . 
15 C. J. BROWN , The Coins of India , 1922 , p . 31 . 
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after the Christian era . That is to say : 

“ The forms of Hindu Gods underwent some changes at the be 
ginning of the Christian era . Before that the forms of these 
gods had only two arms. These forms are found in Buddhist 
statues and architecture . The coins issued by the Greek - Indian 
king, named Vima Kadphises II in A.D. 50 possess the figures 

of Siva with two arms only . 
Coins issued by Pandyan kings have largely the figure of fish . There 
are a single fish in some of the coins. In many of them are found two 
fish . In one or two of them are found three fish . Apart from this the 
figures of two fish are drawn in the banner, throne , canopy and temple . 
They are known as “ Meenava ” too . Some people say that the Pandyans 
hailed from fisherman community . But others say that fish is a religious 
symbol. Saivite scholars say that the symbol of Siva is fish . Christians 
say that fish is their religious symbol. I consider “ Pandyans ” were cal 
led “ Meenavar ” because they were worshipping Goddess Meenakshi who 
gave birth to these fishes. The eyes of fishes remain open always. They 
never close their eyes and keep on watching their young ones and guard 
ing them from their enemies. So also the wife of Siva , Parvati, was 
called Meenakshi because she was looking after her children the people 
with eyes always open and guarding them from danger and destruction . 
In addition , her eyes are in the shape of Kayal ( fish ). She looks beauti 
ful because of her eyes. And for this reason , she is named as ‘Kayal 
kanni and Angayarkanni . Moreover the Saivites assume that gods do 
not close their eyes and that they always remain open . This idea might 
have led them to think that the fish whose eyes are always open must 
have some godliness. Late Rev. H. Heras, S.J. who had studied Indain 
history and religions well had written about this in many of his writings 
which agrees with the writer s view.16 

Pandyan coins bear the figure of elephant . The figure of elephant 
is found often in old Pandyan coins . In some specimens the elephant 
is found standing facing right. It is said that the elephant impressed 
alone is the symbol of Jainism . Some pieces have a standing elephant 
with chakram , swastika, kumbam , sun above it . This is said to be the 
symbol of Buddhism . An elephant with a man riding on is seen in a 
few coins. In certain other coins the man is seen in front of the tusker . 
This is considered to be the symbol of Saivaism . Certain Pandyan coins 
have the drawing of a standing bull . The same figures were carved in 
Pallava coins too . It is ascribed to the change of religion from Saivaism 
to Jainism on the part of their rulers . Pandyan coins , Kongu Chera 
coins and Sethu coins have the carvings of bulls with heavy hump lying 


The Mystical meaning of possessing " Fish 


16 Rev. H. HERAS , MIN KAN 
eyes " . 
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with legs bent under its belly . It is inferred that those coins were pro 
duced at the time of their rulers embracing Saivaism . We can see a 
tree in the centre of some coins with a horse standing nearby.17 The 
later Pandyan kings had faith in Brahminism and celebrated “ Asvame 
dhayagam ” – the sacrifice of horse. The coins mentioned just above 
were produced then . 


HISTORICAL COINS 

Some coins of Tamil Nad , have figures of certain historical symbols 
that are very much useful to history. For illustration , I can quote the 
following. The real and true heir to the throne of Lanka was driven 
away and the country was captured by another king. The king , the real 
heir to the throne who was driven away , came to Cola for help . The 
Cola king sent his army to his help to Lanka , seized the country again 
from the enemy and made the real heir ascend the throne . As soon as 
the army of the Cola won victory in Lanka, the Cola king celebrated 
the victory and crowned the real heir to the throne of Lanka in his 
palace. In commemoration of this the Cola king issued a coin . And 
that coin bore a figure of Cola crowning the Lanka king. We have 
another illustration . The Pandyan king conquered Kanchi from the 
Cola king and then gave it back to him . In view of this the Pandya king 
was known as “ Katchi valangum Perumal” . He issued a coin with an 
inscription on it as “ Katchi Valangum Perumal ” . So also the following 
inscriptions on coins as " Sonadu Kondan ” , “ Kothandaraman ” , Kada 
ramkondan ” , “ Serakularaman ” , “ Gangaikondan ” , “ Malainadu Kondan ” , 
and “Kaliyugaraman ” bear testimony to historical events during the 
reigns of various kings. Such coins were not produced by Cheras or 
Pallavas. Mostly Pandyans and Colas had issued such coins. Many 
coins have the following titles of kings such as “ Buvaneka Veeran ” , 
“ Ellandhalayanan ” , “ Samarakola Kalan ” , “ Avaneeba Sekaran ” , Avanee 
basegara Kolagan ” , “ Jegaveeran ” . Some kings had their own names 
written on the coins and they are “ Veera Pandyan ” , “ Sundara Pandyan ” , 
“ Kulasegaran ” , “ Raja Rajan ” , “ Kaniya Viperumal ” , “ Vema Perumal” . 
The Pallavas inscribed “ Sri Baramanabara ” , Srinidhi, Sribha on their 
coins . On many coins neither the names of kings nor countries nor 
years are seen . 


CONCLUSIONS 

On the basis of the foregoing evidences we are able to arrive at the 
following conclusions. 

Literary and historical references to a flourishing trade found in 
Sangham literature and Greek and Roman sources are corroborated by 


17C. VALDERTARO , Notes on an Early Pandyan Coin , March , 1963. 
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the discovery of Roman Coins at Korkai , Kaveripoompattinam and Arik 
kamedu . The existence of these ports in the first or second century A.D. 
is also confirmed . From the abundance of a particular type of coin and 
the scarcity of other types of coins we can infer the magnitude of trade 
passing between Rome and Tamilnad, in different periods. 

The earliest indigenous coins relate to the 5th or the 6th Century 
A.D. Copper coins are abundant , silver coins are rare and gold coins 
are now and then found . The earliest coins are square shaped and later 
by stages show a tendency to be rounded off into circular shape . 

Pandyan coins are the earliest , Cola coins come next and Pallava 
and Chera coins are the last to have been issued . That shows the chro 
nological order of the period of supremacy of the different dynasties of 
Tamil Nad . 

The symbols on the coins are those of religions or emblems of vic 
tory or prosperity symbols . Studying the symbols we can discover the 
course of history of Saivisim , Jainism , Buddhism and Vaishnavism in 
Tamilnad . Emblems of victory help us to discover facts or corroborate 
facts found in epigraphical records regarding wars and battles . The 
prosperity symbols vary according to the ascendency of each particular 
religion in a particular period and throws light on the state of religious 
life during the reigns the kings who had issued the coins . 

The legends on Pandya coins are mostly in Tamil script . The early 
coins bear legends in Vattalethu script and later a transitional script and 
finally the later Cola script . Legends on Cola coins are mostly in Deva 
nagari script. The reason for this difference is perhaps the early Pandyas 
ruled over a unilingual territory and the imperial Colas over a multilin 
gual territory . The Colas had therefore adopted Devanagari as a com 
mon language to inscribe legends on their coins . 

The legends rarely refer to the kings of their real names but by 
their titles assumed on occasions of their victory over other kings . Hence 
they throw light on the military career of the kings who had issued 
these coins . 

The legends do not mention dates of battles or ascension of the 
kings to the throne. Since the real names of kings are rarely mentioned , 
much confusion arises in identifying the kings . The identity of the 
kings has to be established by the corroborating evidence of inscriptions . 

Despite these shortcomings the symbols and legends on coins throw 
light on the religious and political history of the period to which the 
coins relate . 18 


18 The only ancient Indian History worthy of name is that which has been 
spelled out from inscriptions and coins.” History of Tinnevelly , BISHOP R. 
CALDWELL . 
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The Tamil proverb : “ Tiraikațal õtiyunm tiraviyam tēļu ( Seek wealth 
by navigating the high seas ) speaks for itself the dauntless seafaring 
spirit of the Tamils throughout the ages . Search for wealth on land is 
comparatively easier than going across the high seas . 

From time immemorial the Tamils have been navigating with a kind 
of raft known as Kattumaram , ( Catamaran ) hence we can infer that 
English and other languages have borrowed this term from Tamil . The 
fact that the English have borrowed this term from the Tamils in itself 
is a conclusive proof that no other European race had utilized this naval 
vessel in their ancient state of civilization . 

People having come to know that logs of wood float on water made 
attempts to cross the deep sea with its help . The logs which roll hither 
and thither are tied together in order that they may remain in a still 
position and such bound pieces of logs were styled Kattumaram ( Kattu 
= to tie + Maram = tree ) . Since trees or logs were tied together , the 
kattumaram was also called puņai . In Tamil , it means “ to conjoin " 
and the initial pi must have changed into pu in punai . Today there 
is also an opinion that puņai also means bamboo . Because as bamboo 
poles were substituted for logs in the making of a raft they earned the 
name of punai . 

Since the earliest sailing vessels were made of wooden planks they 
were named “Marakkalam ( vessel of wood ) . In course of time they 
were called by the generic name kalam . It was also known as “ Tõni ’ . 
That which was dug was called toni ’ . ( Toțu > tõtu = to dig out ) . Some 
trace the etymology of this word to Sanscrit . The term Kalankarai 
Vilakkam ( lighthouse ) vividly reveals the use of Marakkalam to navigate 
the high seas by Tamils . The vessel which was in the shape of a crescent 
moon ( pirai ) is styled as piraikalam . 

Otam : As all these vessels run on water they were named ātam 
(otu - to run , to navigate ). 

Ampi : Ampi is a classical word in Tamil meaning water . The 
Tamils when they invented the floats or vessels , called them ‘ ampi . The 
song sung while on such working on Ampi came to be known as ‘ Ampa . 
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Here is an ampa song beginning with the line : 

“ Ampiyai Nambiallo Āļakatalil Vantuvittām . 
“ We have come to the deep sea depending on Ampi ” – it still 
rings in our ears . We should also take into account the usages such as 
Ampapattu Ampikaran. Karimuka Ampi, Parimuku Ampi, Arimuka 
Ampi. The Sangam ! literature abounds in these usages. Kamban when 
describing in praise of Kukan says — Ayiram Ampiku Nayakan ( Lord 
of thousand Ampi) .2 


In this manner the vessels , used by the Tamils continued to increase 
one after the other and they were given various names on account of 
their shape and make. The author of the Cutamani Nikandu has listed 
some of the vessels known to him in the following stanza : 


Pātaiyē Vankam tāni pārali palkri Ampi 
பாதையே வங்கத்தோணி பாரதி பல்றி அம்பி 
Potamē Matalai yānam , puņai Catā Nauvē Nāvēy 
போ தமே மதலை யாணம் புனை சதா நௌவே நாவாய் 
Pētamil pāru tollai pēņuru Marakkalappēr 
பேதமில்பாறு தொள்ளை பேணுறு மரக்கலப்பேர் 
Vātai tīr Marakkalapāy itai yena valarkalam 
வாதை தீர் மரக்கலப்பாய் இதையென வழங்கலாமே 


- 


Let us take into consideration vessels described here . 

Patai ( W1605 ) : This is a flat bottomed boat used to ferry vehicles 
across the river or sea . From Sanskrit Pathin , vide Wilson s Sanskrit 
Dictionary ( Second Edition ) , p . 499 . 

Vankam ( ut # 1 ) : This denotes a large vessel with sail . It is a 
matter for research and study as to whether the origin of Vankalai which 
is situated next to Matūtam in Ceylon can be associated with Vankam . 
The fact that there are to this day Bankshall Streets adjoining the 
harbour of Colombo and the Jaffna jetty adds weight to this theory . 
There is reference to it in the Sankam texts.3 

Toni ( C & T 60f ) : That which is dug hollow is tõņi. Tõni is used 
by Tamils and Sinhalese to signify all the vessels smaller than a Brig 
antine and larger than a dug - out canoe though it is sometimes applied 
to the outrigger fishing boats. But it is more properly used for the 
trading vessel with two masts . It is the Ceylonese equivalent of the 
English ketch.4 


1 9481D : 187-23; 29.18 ; 4 pid : 381-24 ; 6 p 26001 74-3 . 
2 கம்ப இராமாயணம் : 
3 அகம் 255 ; புறம் 400-20 ; நற்றிணை 89-5 ; பதிற்றுப்பத்து 52.4 . 

4 There are scholars who derive Toni from Sanskrit troni. But ancient 
classics like Akananuru and Purananuru refer to them and as such it is indigenous 
in origin , 91610 50.1 ; 40 i 343-5 , 299.3 . 
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Otam ( LL ) ātam is from the verbal otu to run . That which 
runs on water is õtam ( õțu + am ), he who makes õtam is called õțavi 

still in use in Batticoloa district in the Eastern part of Ceylon to 
denote a carpenter. 

Timil, timili ( Hudow , B1009 ) : A particular section of the people 
of the maritime tract are known as Timilar ( $ out) the vessel employed 
by them came to be known as timil. The 24th poem in Purananuru 
speaks of the “ hardy paratavar in strong timil ” . 

Pataku, Patavu ( ULG , UL62 ) : Perhaps the boat used by the pa 
tavar ( ULU ) gained the name of pataku ( just as ațaku > ataivu in the 
colloquial pațaku , Patavu ) . Pațavar are a section of the people of the 
coastal tract. The term Cempațavar ( OFLULU ) may perhaps denote 
them . The Malay language has adopted this term as perahu’s ; Telugu : 
Padava ; Malayalam : Pataku ; Kanarese : Padahu ; Tulu : Padavu . 
Pannai ( Lysour 26007 ) : Pannai 

Panņai is a kind of boat. Pannai -thurai is 
the name of a harbour off Jaffna town . It is obvious that this name 
would have been derived from the word paņņai ( which means a vessel ) . 
Paņnai - vaikka U1600 26001 00165 is an idiom meaning to make ready 
a boat . 

Patuvai ( ) : A raft or a float. 

Teppam ( @guuw ) : This is a Telugu word and means raft . Tep 
pakulam means the tank of a temple, where the deity is floated on a 
raft during its festival . The origin can be traced to this usage . 

Mitavai ( மிதவை ) : This is from the verbal root mita to float. 
That which floats is called mitavai . 

Tavanai ( HUT ) : This is also know as Kattupānait teppam . It 
is a kind of float for crossing of rivers specially. It is made of earthen 
pots and bamboos. 

Cankatam or Cankuvatam ( சங்கடம் ; சங்கு வடம் ) : A ferry boat 
of two canoes with a platform on them . From Portuguese : Jangada ; 
Malayalam : Cannatam . 

Paricu ( uffr ) : A wicker boat like a large basket covered with 
leather used to cross rivers . 

Kappal ( uusi ) : Tamil : Kappal ; ship , sailing vessel ; 6 Malaya 
lam : Kappal; Todu : Kopol; Tula : Kappalu ; Telugu : Kappali . 

Caldwell explains that the word Kappal probably a verbal noun 
from Kappu ( Telugu ), meaning to cover over ; derivative -- Telugu noun 
Карри a covering . The verb is not found in Canarese or Tamil . 

The Malay word for ship is Kapal ; but this has probably been 
borrowed directly from Tamil and forms one of a small class of Malay 
words which had a Dravidian orign and was introduced into the Eastern 
Archipelago either by the Klingas ( Kalingas ) who settled there in pri 
mitive times or by the Arab traders whose first settlements in the east 


5 Vide Indo -Iranian Journal Vol . V , 1962 , No. 2 , p . 237 . 
6 T. BUNOW and M. B. EMENEAU : A Dravidian Etymological Dictonary. 
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on the Malabar coast where Malayalam , the oldest daughter of Tamil, 
is spoken . 

F.B.J. Kuiper of Leiden in his article , " A Malay word in Tamil” ? 
has observed that just as Malay has borrowed a word for boat from 
Chinese , so it has borrowed a word for ‘ ship ’ (Kappal) from Tamil 
Kappal which is a genuine Dravidian word . 

Pattikai (UL 14.50 * ) : A float or a boat . From Sanskrit : Puttaku . 
Patti ( U14 ) : A kind of boat. 
Pakatu ( 150 ) : Float. 
Manchi ( LOT 60 # ) : A kind of boat . 

Veti (2014 ) : From Sanskrit : Veda, beda Veti, Hoda. This per 
haps explains the reason for the name of “ vēti Aracan " who is a his 
torical hero of Ceylon in the Epic of Kannaki Valakurai ( 600T 600r 
வழக்குரை ) . 

Uru ( 25 ) : Supposed to be the equivalent of English schooner . 
Kolam (CAT ) : A kind of raft . 

Kuntrattoni ( 3D TIŠC gron ) : A dhow . The old fashioned 
vessel of Arab build with a long ‘ grab stem , i.e. rising at long slope 
from the water and about as long as the keel usually with one mast and 
lateen rig ( Yule ). 

Winslow says that it is a dahoney of the Maldive Islands constructed , 
wholly from the coconut tree . Maldive Islands are called GD TT 
தீவு . 

Having considered the terms that are of Tamil and Sanskrit origin 
we shall take into consideration the terms that have come from foreign 
languages. 

Sampan ( FWUTOT ) : From Malay : Sampan . A small boat or 
skiff. Compare FiLT D 5160 p and 9WUT GOT CSILOL . This Malay 
word Sampan is derived from the Chinese word Samº - pan . 

Alattu ( TD ) : Portuguese word to mean ship . Fr. Gnana 
pragasar quotes this word in his etymological Dictionary . 

Pattasu ( UÁ HT ) : Protuguese word meaning a kind of boat. 
Vattai; Vattal ( 60 H ; 1996 ) : From the Portuguese word 

Batel , 10 A small trading boat with a prow ending in a curious curl 
and with a bow shaped stern . It carries high peaked sail which extends 
from the bow along the boat for about three - quarters of its length . 
Sometimes there is a small mast at the stern which carries a jigger. 

Vallam ( TOTI ) : This is a corruption of the Portuguese word 


7 Indo -Iranian Journal , Vol . V , 1962 , No. 3. Kappal Valai means a kind 
of plantain brought by the Portuguese into Ceylon , in their ships from Calicut and 
it has derived the following names : Kappal valai; Paranki valai; Kolikutu . 

8 J. P. Lewis in his article in TIMES OF CEYLON, 1914, Christmas Number, 
had referred to a kind of boat by the name vada from Masulipatnam which is 
seen frequently at Kayts during N. E , monsoon . 

9 Indo - Iranian Journal , Vol. V, 1962 , No. 3 , p. 237 . 

10 Glossary of Native Foreign and Anglicised words , comp . H. W. Codrington , 
( 1924 ). 
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Balalo . There are scholars who consider it as a mutation from the 
Gujarati word Balizanto ( Fishing canoe). A dugout one which varies 
in size from 10 to 40 feet in length — 14 to 3 feet in width and 1 foot 
to 3 feet in depth . They are used with or without riggers. 

Savary Uru ( Hour 2.0 ) : Yacht . A light sea - going vessel used 
for pleasure trips. Savari is a Hindi word. It may be from Sanskrit : 
Sari. 

Iskooner (Uru ) (@fr . 601 i ) : Schooner : a two masted vessel 
having her chief sails etc. extended by a gaff and boom . 

Maccuva (w frou ) : Jolly boat ; a yawl . A ship s boat ; a boat 
of a particular build . 

Todoli Maccuva ( GSTOLIG Å Fri) : Shallop : a kind of ves 
sel or boat with two masts . 

Iancu ( Douro ) : Launch . 
Salanku ( F ) : May be from the Sanskrit word : Jalanga . 
Suluppu; Siluppu ( 399Ủ4 ; JrTủ ) : Sloop. 
Varku ( Uri : O ) : Barque. 
Virikku ( 6910.6 ) : Brig . 


! I 


Vessels or boats are built according to certain size to suit different 
seas with various equipment. Still there are common aspects in every 
vessel. 

Rowing boats , sailing boats and power boats are the different types 
of vessels now in use . Of these we are concerned not with the power 
boats . In this article , the sailing boat is much to be analysed in its 
common features with other kinds of rowing boats. 

Any boat could be easily analysed with convenience by dividing it 
into two sections , viz . the Hull and the Masts . Within the Hull section 
we have the Keel , Prow and Stern , Larboard side and Starboard side , 
Amidships etc. Besides these one could notice the oars , anchor , helm of 
the rudder, caboose , privy etc. Various kinds of masts and sails are 
provided in the upper part of the ship . 

Now let us find out in detail the various Tamil equivalents used by 
sailors for the different parts of a boat. 


HULL 

Keel : ஏராக் கட்டை , ஏராமரம் , ஏரா . 

Prow : 31600flwró , LOGOT 6T 600f/wi , 3/8860 are the words used to 
denote prow . 946560 is a foreign word . 

Stern : அமரம் , அபரம் , அமரபக்கம் பிச்சல் சுவாரி , குந்தா , கடை 
சால் > கடையால் are the various terms used for stern . Of these பிச்சல் 
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and குந்தா are foreign words . The other words than கடைசால் are 
Sanskrit. 

Larboard Side : இடப்பக்கம் , பண் , டாவாப்பக்கம் . The word 
Look is mentioned in Reverend Winslow s with this meaning. 

Starboard Side : Opos which is foreign . 

Port or Port Hole : An opening in a ship s side for ventilation is 
called கங்குரா an entrance in a ship s side is called கிர்கி , கிடிக்கி . Both 
are foreign 

Amidships : மல்லம் . 

Rowing and pulling boats , are propelled by oars . These oars have 
gained many a different name according to size and usage . FOTO , 
தண்டுக்கோல் சம்பு , மரக்கோல் , தாங்குகோல் , ஓட்டுக்கோல் are some 
of the terms to denote a pole used for setting and not used as oars . 
உடு , துடுப்பு and சவள் are terms to identify oars . குந்தம் and தோமரம் 
denote oars of a bigger size . Jogin is from Sanskrit Kunta , a kind 
of pike with an angular head , Sanskrit word Tomara has been trans 
literated into தோமரம் . 

In or about the hull we find anchoring equipment. The anchor 
in Tamil is called a 5 h $12.5 i (Nanguram ), Portuguese : Ancora ; Latin : 
Anchora . Qui is another term used to denote an anchor. Rever 
end Winslow refers to the Hindi Durici. Lexican says it s from 
Persian . But it is from the Sanskrit word Langala in the sense of Plough . 
An anchor in Tamil is also termed # 609 ) ; stone or stones were used in 
early times by Tamils for anchoring purpose . Wooden anchor is de 
noted in Tamil by ff from Hindi and its cable is known as i sofis 


கயிறு . 


The buoy of an anchor termed காவியா and போயாக்கட்டை 
Gurur may be from Spanish : Boya . 

The Capstan is called நங்கூரமோச்சி , ஓஞ்சி , தவுர் . 
Kedge Anchor : கெஜ் நங்கூரம் .. 
Stream Anchor : லோதாரி நங்கூரம் . 
Sheet Anchor : ஆபத்துக்கால நங்கூரம் . 

One of the most important equipment of a vessel is the rudder . The 
rudder with its component parts in called helm . It is the general name 
for the steering apparatus of a vessel consisting of the rudder, tiller , 
and wheel . 

Rudder ( op .56 ) : In the English /Spanish Dictionary under the 
head word Helm , Su Cana is given as one of its synonyms. Therefore 
it is apt to note that the Tamil word fr . 51T 60 ( Sukkan ) could be a 
derivation from Spanish . Moreover the handle of a rudder is called 
ar (Kāna ) in Tamil . Cana in the Spanish language means helm . 
Reverend Winslow derives from Sanskrit Karna . This derivation 
may not be correct. Besides " helmsman ” is from of ( Sukkani) in 
Tamil . 

In the hull you will find a kitchen and a privy . The cooking place 
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is called a Caboose . In Tamil it is termed orBouto which Reverend 
Winslow explains as seamen s language though it is pure and simple a 
Tamil term . But it is not a generally accepted term . 

The privy of a boat is சோலி in Tamil . The word சோலி , a Telugu 
word , means business and difficulty and thus it has degenerated to mean 
the place wherein you are busy with some difficulties. 


III 


MASTS AND SAILS 

Mast : பாய்மரம் , கடம்பு . 
Socket : வங்கு , பாய்மர வங்கு , வங்கு means an orifice. 

Main Mast : வடபாய் மரம் . The word வட is the equivalent term 
in Tamil for Main in the Mariner s language . Lexican says L is from 
Hindi : Bada . 

Fore Mast : திருங்கற்றுப் பாய்மரம் . The word திருங்கற்று stands 
for Fore . Lexicon has this word but no derivation is given . Trinquete 
is the Spanish Word to mean Fore or foremast. This word must have 
been transliterated into Tamil as திருங்கற்று : திருங்கேத்து is also found 
in Lexicon . 

Mizzen Mast : கலிமி பாய்மரம் . கலி I stands for Mizzen deriva 
tion is not known . 

Royal Mast : டவர் பாய்மரம் . டவர் may be from English : tower . 
Perhaps influenced by English . 

Yard : பறுவான் , பருமல் , பாய் வியாள மரம் . பருமல் is found in 
Reverned Winslow s Dictionary to mean yard arm . 

Sail : பாய் , கப்பற்பாய் , மரக்கலப்பாய் , கூறைப்பாய் , சவுதாரிப்பாய் , 
சேர் . பாய் is a verbal noun from the Tamil root பாய் to spread or 
expand . It is a Sankam period word.11 கப்பற்பாய் , மரக்கலப்பாய் are 
terms to mean sails of ships . கடறைப்பாய் ireans a canvas cloth . 
சவுதாரிப்பாய் : a kind of coarse Mat - Lexicon .. 

Fore sail : திருங்கற்றுச்சேர் . திருங்கற்று is from Spanish : 
Trinquete . 

Main Sail : வடசேர் . Derivation is not known .. 
Mizzen sail : கலிமிசேர் . 

Sky Sail : குவர் , கவர் ? Lexicon says குவர் may be from English 
Cover .. 

Royal sail : டவர் சேர் . டவர் may be from English : tower .. 
Try sail : கலிமி சேர் ? 
Head sail : அக்கல் பாய் . அக்கல் : origin not known . 
Top sail : 

காவிசேர் . காவி is from Spanish : gavin , 
Upper top sail : உப்பர் காவி . உப்பர் might have been influenced 
by English : upper . 


11 


கடம் பொடு மீப்பாய் களையாது புறம் 30 . 
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Upper to gallant sail : உப்பர் சவர் . சவர் is from Spanish : Sobre , 
to mean on , upon , over , above. 

Spanker : திருவல் , கோசு . 


IV 


CABLES 

Cable : அமார் , கம்பான் , கம்பாகம் , வடம் . அம்மார் > அம்மாறு > 
அமார் is from Portuguese : Amarra . Cable is also called Kampan 
Kairo ( கம்பான் கயிறு ) . Spanish also Amarra. வடம் is from Sanskrit 
origin .. 

Hawser ; Halliards; Halyards : ஆஞ்சான் , ஆஞ்சா, ஆஞ்சாலி from 
Italian : Alzaja to mean a rope for hoisting sail . 

Small stay rope : பளிஞ்சுக்கயிறு . Reverend Winslow gives this 
word . 

Brace : விறாசு may be from English . 

Cable of wooden anchor : சீனிக் கயிறு ; சீனி , a Hindi word for 
wooden anchor .. 

Larboard stay rope : பண் கயிறு . பண் means Larboard . 
Warp : இழுகயிறு , நத்தார்க்கயிறு , நத்தார் . 

ஆலாத்து . 
Shrouds : லவுரான் > வாறான் . வாறான் is given in Reverend 
Winslow s Dictionary . 


Foot rope : 


V 


VARIA 


Outrigger : Govor. Reverend Winslow gives this word . No ori 
gin is given .. 

Outrigger brackets : வியாள் ; not found in any dictionary . 

Pulley : கப்பி , குடுகுடா . Reverend Winslow refers கப்பி as a 
Bengalese term . கபி , கப்பியல் are also its variations . This குடுகுடா 
is derived from its noise when used . This is an example for sound 
echoism in Tamil . 

. 
Ladder : தராப்பு , சீடி , ஏணி . தராப்பு + சீடி : origin not known . 
65 600f ? : pure Tamil word . 

Wedge : கூந்தி , கூனி , கூஞ்D. These terms are used even by 
surveyors for the pegs they use . These may be from Spanish and 
Portuguese : Cuna . 

Lead : விடுது , விடுதி are the terms used to denote lead . From 
Tamil root 016. Reverend Winslow derives it from the root 94 and 
then விழுது and விடுது . 

Mariner s Compass : கும்பாஸ் , சமுக்கா , திசாசூசி , காந்தப் பெட்டி 
are some of those very often used . கும்பாஸ் is derived from Portu 
guese : Compasso , and influenced by English : Compass , also . 
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சமுக்கா : Reverend Winslow says foreign . சமுக்காக் குழல் means 
telescope, AFTSH conveys its purpose and thus maintained its name . 


VI 


PECULIAR USAGES IN A VESSEL 


Before I detail many jargons I wish to proceed with the very com 
mon terms such as அபேஸ் and ஆரியா which are even used by house 
builders . அபேஸ் > ஆபேஸ் are used to indicate to lift up , to heave , to 
raise any material. To heave up any material gCum is used by work 
ers in a ship . The origin of this word is not known but some people 
think it is from Hindi . Lexicon quotes it and derives from the English 
word : upraise. 

The word Offiwr is used to lower or to let go . This is from the 
Spanish word : Arriar, to lower and it is said that it is a nautical term . 

A disaster at sea is described by the term 9690UIG . This is 
from the Portuguese word : Acabado , from a - cab - ar : to come to an end , 
to die . 

The word நந்தார்வைத்திழுத்தல் is used in the sense to warp a 
vessel. 

To strike a sail the Tamil word 56 is used . This is a Tamil word . 
கலப்பற்றடித்தல் 

UUD DI $ 560 is a word of great dispute . Tamil scholars have deci 
sively written that it is from கலம் + பற்று + அடித்தல் . 

This is refuted by others remarking that it is a coincidence in phone 
tical similarity . Calafetor is the Portuguese word : to caulk . In Spanish 
it is : Calafateas . From this term we have கலப்பற்றுக்காரன் , கலப் 
பற்றுத் தோணி , கலப்பற்றுளி . 

Attending to leakages in a ship is denoted by the word கம்பத்துப் 
Uni s gou in Tamil . Gamote in Portuguese means a leakage in a ship . 

Now we shall examine further jargons of sailors in the alphabetical 
order . 

Aback & FTW : Facha is the Spanish term used by the mar 
iners according to the Cassell s English / Spanish Dictionary . English 
word aback itself may have been transliterated too . 

After : பிச்சல் . 

Avast : An order to stop , hold on any marine work . Three dif 
ferent jargons are used in Tamil , viz . பஸ் , பாள் , றாகோ . 

Brail up to or Clew up to : To haul in by means of the brails , 
www.ps. This is the term used by the Tamils . Tamil 
Lexicon has put it as சதிங்கி : a clew line . Malay / English Dictionary 
records a word : Settiuggi. Clew , brail , trice. 12 

Bitts g409 pm : From Spanish : Abitar. 


12 A Malay English Dictionary (Romanized ) II 1932 Page 521a . 
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By the head அகேஸ்பாரி : Sailing with the bows lower than the 
stern . 

By the wind; close hauled ; Full + Ray ; on a wind. Fisti , 9 mm , 
$$ & Tİ : Portuguese : Sequro to mean firm , secure . In Tamil the sense 
is firmly . Spanish : Sequroto meaning firm . 

Clew up to : இஸ்தீங்கியாக்குதல் . 
Course : முஜரு , திசை ; முஜரு is from Arabic : Majra. 

Cut- water : Grgurumi from Spanish : Tajamar, to mean the 
foremost part of a ship . 

Dog -Watch : CATLLI Curi : Watch : Spanish : Guarto : CETLLI . 
Dog : Spanish : Perro : Curf . Both combined : FrĽLICuri . 

Driver திருவல் : The sail called the spanker ; Tamil : திருவல் 
may have been influenced by English : driver . 

Fair Way Posts : தொப்பிக்கட்டை .. 
Flake : பிராஞ்சா. 
Fore : 916660 . 
Head : சவர் . 
Hold : 

doir CT . 
Lee : காவி . 

Lee or Leaward or Lee - side you : This word is found in Re 
verend Winslow s Dictionary . 

Luff to : Gaiss FT, CAT CT: This term is found in Wins 
low s Dictionary to mean going towards the side on which the wind 
blows . 

Main : Li Lexicon says from Hindi : Bada . 
Sail Yard : பறுவான் . 
Sand Glass : F1 : Reverend Winslow says its foreign . 
Sextant : SOLO T GOT . 

Sheet of a sail : தமான் , கோசு : Both are given in Reverend 
Winslow s Dictionary as foreign . 

Slip : Cor . 

Tack : 3 , Curium . Spanish : Amura to mean tack of sail . 
Guri is also from Spanish : Bordo , to mean side of a ship . 

Voyage : Fui : From Urdhu : Sabar . Lexicon 
Lay days : இனாம் நாட்கள் ; இனாம் is from Urdhu . 

Bill of Lading : வார்நாமச் சீட்டு : Winslow says that வார்நாமம் 
is from Arabic . 690001.w : This is found in the Lexicon . An in 
fluence of the English : Bill of lading : 0960914 .. 
Chippam ( Tamil) : Portuguese : Jibao , a pack forming a man s load . 
Reverend Winslow derives it from Telugu . Dal says it is from Arabic : 
Jubba . 

Bale : Port : Fardo . Reverend Winslow gives it a Tamil derivation . 

Sailor : மாலுமி , கலாசு , கப்பற் கரான் , மாலுமி is from Urdhu : 
Muallin . 
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ELITE FORMATION IN 
NINETEENTH CENTURY SOUTH INDIA 

AN INTERPRETIVE ANALYSIS 


ROBERT ERIC FRYKENBURG 


It is distressing to realize how little we know about the development and 
the inner dynamics of the social system in any part of India. Admittedly 
Indian society is perhaps the most complex in existence . Yet, even after 
a century and a half of increasing attention , lamentable gaps in our 
understanding of its structure and functions remain before us . Even 
within the widest margins of error , we have only vague notions about 
the nature of the social changes which have actually occurred during 
the British period. We cannot tell whether changes were progressive or 
retrogressive. Due to our ignorance of basic long - run processes in social 
behaviour, we cannot determine whether attempts at constructive plan 
ning and reform are efficacious, much less benificent or detrimental. 
Absence of clues to causes behind current conditions leaves social and 
political engineers to grope in dark uncertainties and to puzzle over in 
discernible consequences . 

Neglect of the social history of India , especially of the period after 
1800 , is all the more remarkable since its proper understanding might 
have been so important to those in power , those who wished to control 
the direction of political developments , if not the destiny of peoples , 
within the subcontinent. Social forces are the burning fuels which push 
the pistons of political power . Such forces drive the wheels of that 
peculiar mechanical contrivance the state . To rule men is to have 
authority . To control things is to have power . But both power and 
authority are hollow without the support of society. The measure of 
that support, however it might have been acquired , is the measure of 
power and authority. To discover the measure of burning heat whe 
ther slowly or quickly burning, whether feeble or intense - behind the 
wheels of political control, we must learn more about changes in social 
force . We must know about elite * formation . 


* NOTE : When I use this much over -used , often misused concept , it is with re 
luctance . Recognition of a semantic difficulty is no solution . For want of an 
adequate substitute, some more precisely appropriate concept , I shall continue to 
use " elite " . Using only the simplest definition of the Oxford Dictionary , I wish 
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My purpose in this paper is to suggest a limited number of im 
portant factors and so to provoke at least some interpretation , if not re 
interpretation , of the social history of South India . I am not attempting 
a thoroughly comprehensive and systematic analysis of the total process 
of elite formation in South India . Rather , I hope to indicate what might 
be considered as some of the more fruitful approaches to future research . 


PART ONE : TRADITIONAL PROCESSES 


Our analysis of elite formation must begin with at least a look at 
the more significant notions about what traditional society in South India 
was like at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

Society was not one but many . Formed by centuries of ceaseless 
contacts, collisions, and pressures between increasing numbers of groups, 
the old order consisted of innumerable societal bits and pieces. These 
bits and pieces co - existed in tight compartments . Requirements of com 
munal rituals and sanctions of family , caste , and village in what was 
basically an agrarian economy enforced social fission . The complexity 
of this honeycombing has remained an ever intriguing puzzle for scholars, 
one which serves as a conductor for continuing controversy. 

Nevertheless some theories have emerged which give us meaningful 
patterns for our understanding of the relative importance of these bits 
and pieces, as they have developed in various parts of South India . 
First, we must know the structuring on these social fragments within a 
larger whole , or hierarchy, whether this is seen as one village , an area 
of villages, or as a wider region . Second , we must discover the pro 
gression, the direction of movement , of these fragments in relation to 
each other over periods of time . Patterns of structure and of process 
are, of course , inextricably inter - meshed . They cannot be fully com 
prehended without the cognisance of their being syndronic reflections of 
a larger human society, the whole of which they reflect as but dim and 
shadowy images . 


I 


In a recent paper on the integration of the agrarian order of South 
India before 1800 , Burton Stein has provided us with a remarkable 
glimpse of continual and consistent social development. He designates 
what he calls “ nuclear areas " of human settlement and land control 


to slough off the freight of jargon . By " elite ”, I mean no more nor less than the 
" choice ” or “ top ” groups in the social order especially " those that count " , 
politically (if not socially and economically ) . 

1 BURTON STEIN , " The Integration of the Agrarian Order of South India to 
the Nineteenth Century ", University of Minnesota , Unpublished paper, 1965 . 

2 STEIN , ibid . , p . 9 ff. 
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during the Pallave - Chola period . These were ecologically self -sufficient 
systems, small regions of well - established , often highly organized villages 
dominated by Brahmans and Sat -Sudras, which represented the most 
advanced level of South Indian life . 

Within each such area there was an original core , an agricultural 
elite of yeoman -warrior communities who came from what we now call 
the Sat - Sudra castes namely Vellelars , Mudaliars , Kammas , Velamas, 
Telagas, Naidus, Nayyars, etc. ( depending on the region ). Each such 
elite formed the communal base of ruling classes from which were drawn 
members for a particular kind of territorial assembly , the chitrameli 
periya -nadu . Such an assembly had control over dense clusters of agri 
cultural villages having relatively high concentrations of people. 

Within these same areas were two other kinds of villages , both in 
fluencing and being influenced , if not controlled by the periya -nadu 
assembly. First, there were the Brahman - controlled villages, called 
brahmadeyas or agraharams. These villages were privileged , tax - free 
sanctuaries for piety and learning. Perhaps originally tracts of land 
given as patronage to woo prestigious Brahmans into the area , they be 
came centers of political as well as of religious power. Where the most 
prominent stood , there arose some of the great temples of South India , 
e.g. Tanjore, Kanchi , Tirupati , Madurai, etc. Second , there were the 
Banya -controlled villages, given over to members of the great trading 
associations and guilds of medieval South India , e.g. the Ayyavole of 
Karnataka and the Manigrammam of Tamilaham . These brought con 
siderable wealth through industry and commerce insomuch that they 
could boast large bequests to temples. Thus while the Sat - Sudra war 
riors provided the agrarian base for subsistence and the swords for pro 
tection , the Brahmans provided for religious and cultural needs and the 
Banyas , for greater material welfare, if not for luxuries. Both Brahman 
and Banya castes could and did compete for administrative positions 
requiring skills of the pen.3 

Surrounding these intensively developed but relatively small “ nu 
clear areas ” were extensive forests and jungles inhabited by primitive 
but predatory peoples. Stein indicates that , while jungle people were 
frequently employed as archers in the armies of the advanced settle 
ments , there was a continual tension between the barbarian darkness of 
the forest and the cultural enlightenment of each settled region. 

The inscriptions of the trading communities boast of military success 
in protecting caravans of asses and bullocks moving through the forbid 
ding forests which separated the more densely settled “ nuclear areas ” . 
Over the long run , while forest and settled peoples continually resisted 
the encroachments of each other , a gradual reduction of forest and an 
expansion of regularly cultivated land occurred . As forest lands were 


3 Ibid . , pp . 10-16 . 
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cleared and absorbed , jungle peoples came increasingly under the control 
of periyanadu villages and were absorbed as servile classes in the caste 
hierarchy. They became part of that mass of untouchables which com 
prises the lower half of South Indian society today ( although remnants 
still survive in the jungles ). 

Thus one can say that the political system of early South India was 
anything but centralized and bureaucratic as so many historians would 
have us believe . Rather, one observes a multicentered and dispersed 
system . If seen on a spectrum of concentrated power , the great dynastic 
centers of Kanchi and Tanjore , ruled by the Pallava and Chola families, 
would be at one extreme and the isolated and primitive hamlets of high 
land and forest folk would be at the other . In Stein s words , 


“ The brahman and sat - sudra dominated nuclear areas were coun 
ter - poised between the ambitious and expanding authority of 
the great Chola warriors , and the always dangerous upland and 
forest peoples; and to that time ( the 13th century ) , the nuclear 
areas held their own against the former while continuously 
pressing the latter peoples as forests were cleared .... " 5 


II 


The 13th century brought shocks to this order. Pandyan warriors, 
with their Sinhalese cohorts, defeated Chola forces and made depreda 
tions on the settled areas of the deep south . Under hammer blows of 
Muslim incursions from North India , a recoiling of Hindu warrior peo 
ples , a streaming of mostly Telugu refugees into the south , occurred in 
the 14th century . The energetic system of dynastic power which esta 
blished its capital at Vijayanagara, south of the Tungabhadra , raised a 
rampart of the defence of Hindu civilization . The regime was essentially 
militaristic , and hence parasitic . The new elite forming its hard core 
was composed primarily of Reddi warriors and Niyogi administrators , 
with other small adjuncts when and where required. 

After the battle of Talikota in 1565 , this political system disinte 
grated . But it left a residue of Telugu enclaves and local elites sprinkled 
over much of South India . The Nayakas of Tanjore , Mysore, Madurai, 
and and Ramnad , the Poliyagars of Anantapur , Cuddapah , Bellary , and 
Salem , and the numerous petty Rajas and Chiefs of coastal principalities 
were the most conspicuous of these remnants . But of equal significance 
were the agraharamu, brahmadeya and mirasi holdings conferred upon 
Niyogi Brahmans. Also there were the villages given as fiefs ( amaram ) 


4 Ibid ., p . 17 . 
5 Ibid . 
6 R. SEWELL , A Forgotten Empire ( London : 1924 ) is still a minor classic ; but 

Also 
I am particularly indebted to the ideas expressed by K. R. Nilakantha Sastri. 


P.I - 36 
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to Telugu fighting leaders ( Reddis , Rajus , Kammas , etc. ). Stein believes 
that the former nuclear areas were distributed , either in whole or in parts, 
to Vijayanagara lords. At the same time , while the older trading asso 
ciations and networks declined , local merchants arose the most not 
able being the Telugu Komartis who , following the Telugu warriors, 
became strong in all the southern regions of the peninsula . ? What is 
significant is the fact that these localities lost much of their antonomy. 
They became part of the loose , pseudo - feudal network of the Vijaya 
nagara polity . The integrity of the older order ceased and , to some 
degree , a process of socio - political integration and absorption occurred . 
This process was accompanied on the one hand by the expansion of 
Vijayanagara districts , or simas , into surrounding forest areas ; and on 
the other , by the growth of urban centers of political rule , temple wor 
ship , pilgrimage, and commercial activity.8 

Under the Bahmanis of the Deccan , but especially under the Sultans 
of Bijapur and Golkonda , further elements were superimposed upon the 
already existing structure of elites in South India . Muslim nobles filled 
the highest ranks . As a centralized governing elite they attracted the 
resourceful and adventurous from the wider Islamic world to give es 
sential leadership at the top . Muslim soldiers in the ranks, however , 
were far too few to provide more than the hardest phalanxes of shock 
troops heavy cavalry and artillery. To make up for severe man 
power defiencies, which crippled both the maintenance and expansion 
of their power , the Sultans turned increasingly to Marathas . Desastha 
Brahmans became the elite cadre of fiscal and local administrators. The 
want of fighting men for the ranks was supplied by the hardy Maratha 
warriors , who served as light and irregular cavalry . As Muslim power 
spread southward in the 17th century , an intermediate blanket of Ma 
ratha administrators and bands of predatory Maratha horsemen became 
interposed between the Muslim rulers and the indigenous elites of South 
India which have previously been described.9 


to be consulted are R. SATHIANATHA AIYAR, History of the Nayaks of Madura 
( Oxford : 1924 ) and Tamilaham in the 17th century (Madras: 1956 ) , together with 
the works of T. V. Mahalingam , B.A. Saletore, N. Venkataramanayya , and V. 
Vriddhagirisan . District Manuals are especially helpful sources of social history . 

7 STEIN , Ibid . , p.27 . 

8 ROBERT ERIC FRYKENBERG , Guntur District 1788-1848 A History of Local 
Influence on Central Authority (Oxford : 1965 ) , II " The Tradition of Local In 
fluence in 1788 ” , pp . 12-23 . 

9 M. G. RANADE, Rise of the Maratha Power and Other Essays ( Bombay : 
1961 ) , pp. 1-19 . R. SATHIANATHA AIYAR, Tamilaham in the 17th Century ( Madras : 
1956 ) . Also see : Elliot MSS., Vol. I. " Origin of Village Accountants," p . 101: 
and “ Translations of Dandakavile at Condavid Village by Vinnacotta Venkanah , 
p. 331. ff ; and Vol . II. “ Lists of Hakims or Officers Administering the Guntoor 
and Ellore Circars," pp . 62-71 ; and Vol . III . " Historical Memoir of Chebrole in 
the District of Chintapilly,” p . 100, translated from Telugu into Marathi and from 
Marathi into English by Venkata Rao in 1817 ; H. MORRIS , A Descriptive and 
Historical Account of the Godavery District ( London : 1878 ) , pp . 167-76 ; Great 
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IV 


a previous paper on traditional processes of power in South India . 
I have attempted to show the strength of disintegrative forces and of 
fragmentative tendencies in the history of peninsular India.10 In con 
tradistinction to Stein s theory , which postulates a long term trend to 
ward social integration ( a trend which has taken centuries and may take 
many more centuries ), my theory may be described as one which postu 
lates a tradition of ceaseless political disintegration. Both theories , 
grounded as they are in carefully collected data , are not necessarily 
antithetic or mutually exclusive . 

The traditional processes of political disintegration and fragmenta 
tion , which I observed in my previous study , were primarily due to a 
chronic manpower shortage . In other words, the societal infra - structure 
had not attained that degree of density , that measure of social integra 
tion , which enabled it to support a wide reaching or lofty political edifice . 
I have attempted to show how , in one district of over a thousand villages , 
the traditions of local influence were disasterously corrosive upon any 
political superstructure , whether Chola , Vijayanagara, Muslim , or British . 
Village records show how generation after generation of local interests , 
arising from fundamental loyalty to family , caste and village , undermined 
the authority of any centralized agency . The very fact that intermediary 
agents , to say nothing of those who possessed centralized power and 
who sought to enforce compliance in localities, were themselves members 
of numerically limited and locally restricted families , castes , and villages, 
meant that the manpower requirements of larger political systems were 
severely short . Family and caste coalitions were fragile at best and 
that tight cohesion necessary for efficient political action was intensely 
and invariably corruptable . Given the minutely segmented nature of 
the social order , how could it be otherwise ? The dominant political 
tradition was one of constantly boiling and bubbling and simmering 
among tiny principalities , which only rarely and temporarily gathered 
or coalesced into systems of imperial dimension or grandeur . Such a 
tradition failed to contribute a very general or really acute consciousness 
of any great political institution , one with wide , over - reaching authority . 


Britain , House of Commons , The Fifth Report of 1812 , Appendix 13 ; JAMES 
GRANT , “ Political Survey of the Northern Circars , " ( IOL : Parliamentary Collection 
No. 56 ) pp . 631-32 . 

10 FRYKENBERG , " Traditional Processes of Power in South India : An Historical 
Analysis " . Indian Social and Economic History Review , Vol . 1 , No. 2 ( January , 
1964 ). 
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V 


Villages traditionally constituted the basic units of social and polit 
ical control . That they could be broken into smaller components or 
find nourishment by different forms of enterprise does not alter this 
fundamental fact. Indeed , it would be erroneous to suppose that all 
villages were alike . They manifested no flat uniformity in characteristics 
of economic or cultural achievement , nor even of demographic or social 
distribution . Some were large , very old , or very rich , powerful, and 
domineering . Others were so small , so newly born , or so pitifully sub 
servient, hamlets so abjectly quarantined that they tottered on the brink 
of extinction . Conditions of ecology , such as geography, climate , market 
proximity , cultural or religious attraction , productivity and wealth , or 
other potentialities , made each village unique in strength and influence . 
Deltic and coastal villages depended upon maritime and inland trade, 
salt production, textile weaving , or fishing. Inland villages not only cul 
tivated rice , millets , and garden crops nor simply herded cattle and 
sheep . They were also centres of metallurgy , stone cutting , diamond 
mining , overland traffic , criminal enterprise, and religious pilgrimage. 
Just as some villages were highly productive in material goods, so others 
were entirely parasytic and still others were devoted to learning, art, or 
some other negotiable service . 

In every village system , each with its own unique individuality and 
peculiarity , members of extended families within one high caste or a 
coalition of two or three high castes , usually warriors and Brahmans, 
ruled over the destinies of other inhabitants within the village . Below 
the village rulers ranged members of the lower castes. Lower priestly , 
trading, artisan , and lesser cultivator castes ranked much higher than the 
cluster of castes which lay at the bottom of the social ladder . Lowest 
of the low were such outcaste groups as Madigas and Malas . Each of 
these groups cordially despised the other . Outside necessary economic 
and patrimonial relationships , castes shunned contact with each other. 
Rituals , marriage, eating , dress , conversation and other ingredients of 
social convention remained strictly circumscribed by family, gotram , 
sub - caste and caste rules. 11 

Villages or aggregates of villages provided the materials and human 
resources upon which all political systems depended . Village leaders 
held their privileged positions because , in each village , they monopolized 
the essential political functions of coercion and persuasion because 
they wielded those sanctions symbolically represented as skills of sword 


11 There are hosts of descriptive works on this subject. Of these , one detailed 
study is that of J. A. C. BosWELL, A Manual of Nellore District ( Madras : 1873 ) , 
pp . 202-260 ; also see : N. B. NORTON , A Letter to Lowe on the Condition of the 
Madras Presidency ( Madras : 1854 ) , p. 206 ; William Logan , The Malabar Manual 
(Madras : 1887 ) , pp . 81-214. 
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and pen . Village leaders came from the highest castes, the warrior and 
clerical castes . There were many high castes in every region . Such 
elite castes were isolated from each other by the secret and sacred nature 
of their own hereditary skills and of separate godlings and rituals attach 
ed thereto.12 

It is not strange , therefore , that most village leaders saw the advent 
of supreme ( regal or imperial ) government as a calamity . Indeed , like 
any other natural calamity , it was to be met with mingled consternation , 
stoicism , and fatalism . It sometimes happened and it had to be endured . 
It was to be held in awe , but only in proportion to its actual power to 
enforce its will and to extract village resources. The terror of a more 
immediate and local power was preferable to the terror of a remote and 
unknown power. A knack for survival required skill in watching the 
winds of fortune , in gauging currents of prestige, in discerning the aus 
picious, and in propitiating the successful.13 Obedience should go to 
the strong. But at best, this was negative concensus , a kind of cold 
loyalty resting upon the shifting sands of opinion . Upon such founda 
tions , large political structures could not stand , at least not for long . 


PART TWO : EARLY MODERN PROCESSES 


If traditional processes produced a far reaching and , as Stein sug 
gests , an integrating social system founded on the ritual obligations of 
family , caste , and village and if Muslim rule produced an awareness of 
a larger community which was doctrinally distinct and exclusive — an 
awareness as poignant for Hindus as for Muslims — it was the impact 
of the West which provided the catalysts for political transformation . 


I 


The transition which took place after the rise of the Company Raj 
was not simply due to conquest and consolidation by a “ foreign ” power. 
What occurred was , to some degree, a painfully growing awareness and 
belief in the value of a larger political community . The Company Raj 


12 Elliot MSS ., Local History I , “ On the Origin of Village Accountants " , 
( IOL : Mss . Eur. F. 46 ), pp . 93-97 ; and Local History III, “ Historical Memoir of 
Chebrolu , ” ( IOL : Mss . Eur. F. 48 ) , pp . 91-104 . Note : Translations of stone and 
copper inscriptions, together with writings on cadjan leaves , show how elite groups 
regarded their past. cf. South Indian Inscriptions. Collected between 1788 and 
1817 and then translated into Marathi and English by servants of Col. Colin Mac 
kenzie , the village histories in the Elliot Collection are enhanced by the fact that 
they come from important and old villages . These mixtures of fact, folklore and 
precept permit insights into tradition . 

13 While not about South India , an excellent portrayal of village attitudes is 
found in SEETARAM , From Sepoy to Soobadar, Being the Autobiography of a Sepoy 
( Lahore : 1873 ) , written before 1861 and translated by B. S. C. Norgate . This 
work abounds with references to ikbal, kismet , nasib, izzat, and so on (pp. 57 , 63 , 
75 , 127 , 146. ) . 
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was a strange and unique Anglo -and - Indian amalgam . It was a pre 
cedent - setting blend of traditional and modern elements. I say pre 
cedent setting, because , while it was foreshadowed in the operative prin 
ciples of Akbar, the Company system was more vast and more enduring. 
( Although broken by Partition and the dissolution of the Indian Empire, 
it is still a continuing process .) The Company achieved a delicate bal 
ance between integrating and disintegrating forces - ( e.g. the theories 
of Stein and myself alluded to above ). It produced a common domain 
and commonwealth of myriad peoples. One might call it a syndicalistic 
accommodation between the dynamics of social pluralism and the ex 
panding, coalescing forces of imperial power . It was the symbol of a 
new , syncretic, and selective fusing of indigenous and foreign elements. 
This was the process which underlay elite formation during the nineteenth 
century . 

The name I have chosen as that which best describes the socio 
political processes of elite formation set in motion by the Company is 
one which was its own , contemporary term . It was called " Indianiza 
tion " . 14 One must recall that neither " India " nor " Indian " are terms 
which were common or accepted semantic coinage during the eighteenth 
century. One reads of Coromandel, of Bengal, of Malabar, of Deccan , 
and of Hindustan . These were regions, each inhabited by its own kinds 
of “ Natives ” . 

What occurred was a sequence of indigenous responses to Western 
impacts . This sequence was neither synchronous nor uniform . It was 
open ended and multi- dimensional. If a conceptual tool is required to 
describe the process , perhaps one might call it " differential penetra 
tion ” .15 In short, what began in Madras and Calcutta , was Anglo -Dra 
vidian and Anglo - Bengali in character . The inter - reactions were dis 
tinctly coloured by this fact — and a cultural legacy remains to this day . 
Likewise , just as Mughals encountered increasing resistance in leaving 
the Hindustan plain and entering the Deccan and Bengal, so also the 
Company met with far from whole -hearted welcome in northern and 
western India . The lapse - time of successive impacts and the cumulative 
Madrasi or Bengali nature of these impacts , when combined with the 
tenacity of old attitudes and of the length and strength and nature of 
exposure to new ideas and forces : these factors conditioned differential 
responses. In each area and with each class , differential penetration was 
a crucial factor in elite formation . Significantly , the Great Revolt of 


14 For an example , see : ANON . (Julia Thomas), Letters from Madras, During 
the Years 1836-1839. By a Lady ( London : 1861 edition ); Letter XIII , Rajah 
mundry , October 31st 1838 , pp . 57 , 76-77 . In this , Mrs. Thomas described herself 
as “ pretty well Indianized ” . 

15 An interesting analysis of this concept can be found in DIETMAR ROTHER 
MUND , Die Politische Wilensbildung in Indien, 1900-1960 ( Wiesbadden : Otto Har 
rassowitz, 1965 ). See Abstract of same in the English Summary. 
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1857 never thereatened either Bengal proper or Madras, especially Mad 

whatever one might say about its immediate and long - term psy 
chological and political consequences . 


ras 


II 


Looking at the rise either of Mughal or of Company power from 
the village level, it would be a serious mistake to presume that village 
life was altogether placid and free from political involvement. Far from 
being the case , chronic conflicts with villages , between villages and above 
villages were linked together. Local systems of power continually em 
broiled themselves in efforts to enhance their positions or to defend 
their places from encroachment. To some degree, every village was in 
volved in at least one of many possible serried stratas of stronger, more 
extended governmental structures towering about it . 

There were leaders in some villages admittedly from only a 
very few villages to whom the rise of a new power of regal or even 
of imperial dimensions was not a calamity . For the adventurous and 
ambitious members of such families, a great Lord meant great oppor 
tunity the occasion for enhancing fortune and fame. The swords and 
pens of such persons sold for service . Even lives might be given in 
service . 

It should be emphasized that adventurous souls were marginal 
socially and politically. They were go -betweens. From their home 
villages, where their families ruled as Pedda Ryots if not also perhaps 
as Karnams or even as Saukars, they forsook kith and kin and launched 
out into the cold world . Some rose to positions of importance and 
passed increased goods and domains over to their sons . Some died after 
vain attempts at success . Some returned to home villages , little the 
richer. In hitching their fortunes to the stars of strangers, some might 
give positive support and genuine respect, if not devotion to their masters . 
This they would do sometimes at grave risk . The nature of the attach 
ment was personal rather than ideological. They were attracted by a 
Lord s character more than his cause . Such attachments were traditional 
in nature . By doing this , these persons became buffers between local 
leadership and powerful intruders. In their role as interpreters of high 
policy and as formulators of general local opinion , they in fact were the 
social cement essential to any political structure . They reconciled dif 
fering languages and culture , opposed customs and values. In their 
functions, they distinctly fitted the needs of a plural society . 16 


16 See note 13 above . H. H. WILSON , A Glossary of Judicial and Revenue 
Terms and of Useful Words Occurring in Official Documents, (London : 1855 ), 
pp . 52-56 , an essay on village officers and functionaries, under “ Baluta ” , with 
comparisons for each region . It is the best definition and exposition I have found 
so far. 
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It was Akbar whose policy , energy , and magnetism demonstrated 
what might be done. He made himself the personal Lord of each im 
portant community of Hindustan in turn . Inspiring loyalty not only 
from his Mughals , nor even just from Muslims , he opened a road to 
honor and wealth for each important community . He made himself the 
respected Huzur of Mughal begs, of Persian emirs , of Rajput chiefs , of 
Punjabis, of Thakurs, of Brahmans , and of Kayasthas . In a symbolic 
way ( at least ), he adopted the values and customs of each . By his tol 
erance , he became the symbolic patron of each sect . Those very frag 
ments of the social system which had been shifting sands undermining 
and toppling political structures , formed the foundation of his strength . 
He reached beyond the point of his sword and appealed to reason as a 
basis for consent . His regime based itself almost purely on political 
realities, something hitherto almost unheard of . Neither Aurangzeb nor 
Shivaji, nor their successors, who appealed to narrower communal pre 
judices, could match Akbar s achievement.17 

Significantly, the East India Company arose as a political force in 
the traditional Indian manner ; moreover , it did so by emulating the 
Mughal system of Akbar. Far from the centers of Mughal and Maratha 
power, its advancement was based upon the hard realities of persuasion , 
skill, and energy . The Vijayanagara Nayaka at Chandragiri, needing 
something to offset his rapidly declining political fortune , invited the 
Company to set up a trading station nearby on the Coromandel Coast. 
The Company became a servant of a local “ prince ” . It established 
partnerships with leaders in local villages . It attracted the notice and 
participation of Telugu Komartis, Chettiars , and Baligas , those who 
might help extend trade and produce textiles . It favoured all who would 
participate for mutual benefits, regardless of caste or sectarian considera 
tions whether Armenians, Portuguese , Muslims , or whatever . It em 
ployed members from local warrior castes , mostly Telugu Sat - Sudras , 
for the protection and policing of the rapidly growing city of Madras . 
These were the nucleus for their later Sepoy army . The Company care 
fully preserved its local reputation (ikbal) and earned a modest but res 
pected place in the immediate locality. It avoided giving offence to the 
customs and beliefs of neighbouring small powers . It established a 
genuine partnership of local interests supported by local warrior and 
merchant castes . In this all parties had vested interests . All realisti 
cally appreciated their own limitations of power.18 

After a century of profitable enterprise, this local partnership was 


17 For an excellent treatment of this subject, read T. G. P. SPEAR , “ The 
Grounds of Political Obedience in the Indian State ” , Journal of the Panjab Uni 
versity Historical Society (Vol. IV , Pt . 1 ) , April 1935. I am greatly indebted to 
the ideas and influence of this good friend and mentor by arguments which I push 
forward in this study . 

18 M. RUTHNASWAMY, Some Influences that made the British Administrative 
System in India (London : 1939 ) , I. “ Commercial Origins " , pp . 1-122 , 111 , 138-389 . 
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forced to guard itself against ravaging Maratha and Mughal forces . 
Early skirmishes showed that this local partnership , by using modern 
technology and indigenous manpower , could successfully defend itself . 
Indeed , it quickly proved to be militarily and politically superior to any 
force of comparable size . A bright and shiny new Anglo - Indian sword 
was quickly fashioned . In a traditional manner just as a village stalwart 
might offer himself and his brothers in service , this sword was offered in 
service to the great Mughal lords of the Carnatic and Deccan . Naturally 
these lords were expected to provide for the care and upkeep of their 
new servants or at least provide lands jagirs and zamindaris 
for such purposes. As with gifts to Troy from the Greeks, however , 
Company forces soon filled Mughal palaces . The former lords were 
obliged to bestow the blessings of legitimacy while they themselves re 
tired , gracefully or ungracefully , to ceremonial and decorative positions 
( upon fixed pensions) within the new political system.19 


Elite formation in South India during the 19th century must be 
seen as an accelerating process . This process involved the integrating 
and incorporating of more and more traditionally important communities 
within a single whole within an emerging modern and relatively open 
" society " . This society was composed of " new gentry " . It comprised 
that shallow layer of “ public ” which was super - imposed on top of the 
old traditional and agrarian elites mentioned earlier . In order to better 
appreciate the nature of these “ civic ” minded groups who took interest 
in and voiced opinions on questions of public well being , one must first 
understand who they were and then how they came to be the “ choice " 
ones of South Indian social polity . 

The British were themselves the first elite . They were the “ choice " 
ones of South India during the 19th century . They constituted the high 
est order of beings and they knew it . 20 

This being the case , several consequences followed . First , the British 
exacted the customary , propitiatory tokens of respect from older elite 
groups . But these tokens of respect were channelled into new courses by 
new principles. Sets of fiscal, legal, and ceremonial procedures were devel 
oped which not only legitimatized authority but regulated social change . 
Among these operative rules of social engineering were : ( 1 ) the 


20 


19 FRYKENBERG , Guntur District : 1788-1848 ( Oxford : 1965 ) , III “ The Rise of 
British Authority Before 1800 ” , pp . 24-37 . 

" British Society in Guntur During the Early Nineteenth Century " , 
Comparative Studies in Society and History, Vol . IV - No . 2 ( January : 1962 ) pp . 
200-208 ; and “ Elite Groups in a South Indian District " , Journal of Asian Studies 
Vol . XXIV , No. 2 ( February : 1965 ) , pp . 261-63 . 
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principle of relative impartiality ; ( 2 ) the principle of corrective self 
criticism and adjustment, whether by negative remedies or by positive 
reforms; and ( 3 ) the principle of " downward filtration " in cultural if not 
ideological influences.21 Next, acting as social magnets , they drew all 
kinds of elite groups towards themselves, or at least towards each other. 
Banyas and Muslims accompanied them into business . Brahmans joined 
them in administration and , eventually , in the professions. Village 
Ryots , the sturdy Sat - Sudras , fought alongside them from the gates of 
Arcot to the coasts of China . Outcastes , by tens of thousands, con 
verted to Christianity , pursued education , and escaped the perpetual 
thraldom of bygone ages. All of these groups , as they came up , took 
on British characteristics in varying degrees. They set in motion a mild 
social revolution . Finally, the pace of the social changes received much 
momentum from an altogether unprecedented and ever increasing eco 
nomic prosperity.22 The British not only established peace and stability; 
they abolished ridiculously and ruinously restrictive inland tolls and 
tariffs and imposts . In the deltas of the Cauvery, Godavari , and Krishna 
Rivers , they built anicuts and either restored or extended great irrigation 
systems , turning deserts into gardens. They developed an all weather 
communication and transport system of posts , telegraph , roads, and rails. 
In short , they set in motion just those circumstances which can be con 
sidered as basic preconditions for social revolution preconditions for 
stratial and spacial social mobility . 

Bearing in mind the chronic and acute manpower shortages which 
had been the bane of pre - Company regimes , one observes that emerging 
elite groups under the Company Raj were pathetically minute . This is 
especially apparent when seen in proportion to the population of South 
India . Whether one looks at the European or the " Native ” elements of 
the new gentry , both were , at least in the beginning , microscopic segments 
of the whole of the social order in South India . Dramatic and rapid as 
was the growth of this elite , we cannot lose sight of this fact. 

In 1800 , out of about 1300 non -military Britons in Madras Presi 
dency, scarcely 200 persons were “ of the better sort " .23 These , together 
with a slightly larger number of covenanted civil servants and a com 
parable number of military officers, formed the uppermost strata of 
society . Roughly a third of these persons of gentility were in mufassal 
stations at any given time. Most of those who were in the interior were 


21 Report of the Madras Provincial Committee with Evidences taken before 
the Committee and Memorials addressed to the Indian Education Commission , 
( Calcutta : 1884 ), paras. 4 , 5 , 6 . 

22 MORRIS D. MORRIS, “ Towards a Reinterpretation of Nineteenth Century 
Indian Economic History ” , Journal of Economic History, Vol . XXIII , No. 4 (De 
cember : 1963 ) . 

23HENRY DODWELL, The Nabobs of Madras ( London : 1926 ), p . 126. Also 
see the annual Madras Almanac for Europeans registered as residents within the 
Presidency. 
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to one . 


Company officials; but these were to be joined in subsequent decades, at 
first by a thin trickle of business people and missionaries who , after mid 
century, increased to such a degree that they outnumbered officials two 

But since mufassai tenures were often very short and since 
superiors were invariably more permanently enscorced at the Presidency , 
it cannot be doubted that the focal point for European society was 
Madras City. Until 1855 , the influence of this city over the British in 
South India was not seriously rivalled.24 Thereafter, such places as 
Bangalore and Ootacamund gained increasing prestige, especially for 
military officers. 


IV 


My purpose here , however , is not to dwell in detail upon the intri 
cacies of the society of “ Sahibs” in South India , fascinating as this sub 
ject may be. ( Much research has yet to be done ; I refer the reader 
to my case study of mufassal life and to my work on Guntur District. ) 25 
My main concern in this paper is to show how various indigenous groups 
became related to , if not a part of, this growing social pool . 

Four phases of indigenous elite formation may be tentatively sug 
gested as working models for further research . Each phase postulates 
the introduction of a new group or groups into discernible stratas of 
Anglo - Indian society ; but none of these phases as far as I can tell , ever 
stopped . Rather, with each subsequent phase there was a complex over 
lapping of elements from previous phases in an ever broadening social 
pool. 

First, there was what , for want of a better label , we may call the 
Banya - Dubashi phase.26 As a direct legacy of over a century of parti 
cipation in a huge maritime trading enterprise, this inaugurated the hey 
day of that very small but effective group of multi - lingual confidential 
servants and commercial interpreters to British Company merchants . 
Even before the catamaran of a new Company junior , young and green 
from London , reached the Madras beach , he would be met by a winsome 
Banya . In the toils of such a “ Dubash ” , he , his prospective fortune, and 
his future career might remain intertwined for many years thereafter . 

The success of this Dubashi depended upon his ability to reconcile 
opposing interests, to resolve conflicts and dead - locks, to avoid stale 
mates, and ultimately to bring about compromise and to conclude bind 
ing agreements. As a mediator, he had to draw alien minds together . 


24 House of Commons . Return on Total Number of Europeans and Natives 
employed in the Madras Presidency . Parliamentary Papers, 1853 ( I.C.S. Sessional 
Paper 366 , Vol . V. No. 16 ) . 

25 FRYKENBERG , “ British Society ....." , op . cit ; and Guntur District, 1788 
1848 , ( op . cit .) XIJI " Other Preoccupations of the Presidency , 1842-1844 ” , pp . 
169-191 . 

26 RUTHNASWAMY, ibid . 
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As a middleman , he had to be a master in the arts of politics and the 
skills of the possible. His very duties made him a double -agent. In 
his essential , indeed crucial, role he often managed to profit handsomely . 
Perhaps the most famous of all Dubashis was the agent of Dupleix , 
Ananda Ranga Pillai. But his fame is due more to the circumstance 
of the discovery, preservation , and publications of his great Diary than 
necessarily to his being unique among Dubashis . Many Dubashis would 
have preferred secretive silence and anonymity . Perhaps more notorious 
were Avadhanum Paupiah and Atturi Venkatachallam of Masulipatam 
or Casee Chetty of Coimbatore . Among these Banya -Dubashis were 
certain Komartis , Chettiars , Pillais , and even certain Muslims , Parsis , 
Armenians , Portuguese and Eurasians . This growing commercial elite 
constituted one of the earliest pillars in the rising structure of Company 
power. 

The second phase may be called the Desastha - Diwani phase.27 
This stage of elite formation was also primarily traditional in its origins, 
style , and orientation , although it produced some of the earliest leaders 
of modernity and advocates of change in South India . As the Company 
gradually moved away from its profit oriented ledgers and commercial 
operations and entered upon its political role , its British officers soon 
found that the intimate local knowledge , extraordinary skills , and ad 
ministrative experience of these Maratha Brahmans was almost indis 
pensible for government work . The Desasthas became, in fact, the 
political dubashis or go -betweens throughout South India during the first 
half of the nineteenth century . So important had they become by mid 
century that H. Ricketts, a Bengal civilian in charge of a Commission for 
investigating all civil establishments in South India , asked : " Is there 
anything about Madras Collectorates that makes them so difficult that 
only a Maratha Brahmin can fathom it ? ” The following table reveals 


27 Ibid ., pp . 87 and 293. See : District Manuals; J. W. B. DYKES , Salem : An 
Indian Collectorate ( London : 1853 ), p . 327. 
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just how important were these Brahman Diwans within the twenty dis 
tricts of the Madras Presidency , as of January 22 , 1855.28 


CASTE 


Head 
Sheristadars 


Naib 
Shcristadars 

Deputy 
Collectors 


Tahsildars 


Total 


Maratha Brahmans 
Other Brahmans 
Other Hindus 
Native Christians 
Muslims 
Eurasians 


17 
2 
2 
0 
0 
0 


20 
13 
3 
2 
0 
0 


117 
68 
45 

3 
13 
0 


154 
83 
50 

5 
13 
0 


• 


Grand Total 


21 


38 


246 


305 


While Desasthas were strong in Company domains , fragmentary evidence 
leads me to think that they were equally strong in Mysore and Hydera 
bad districts , perhaps even more so . 

The strength of the Maratha Brahmans is hardly surprising, con 
sidering their early advantages . But what is of interest is the way in 
which they gained and preserved their predominant position as servants 
of the Company . Both the Banyas and these Brahmans acquired a 
mastery of English language through their constant contact with Eu 
ropeans. This knowledge of English became their private monopoly . 
They applied their traditional secret and sacred methods for perpetuating 
knowledge ; and they sought benefits for members of their immediate 
families . ( In this they were not so different from their British masters , 
especially those who sought to perpetuate the Scottish patronage of , for 
example , Henry Dundas . ) 

Perhaps no example would be more revealing than the career of the 
Desastha, Vennelacunty Soob Row.29 Born in Ongole , Soob Row learn 
ed his English alphabet at the knee of his uncle who worked in the Ac 
counts Department of the Masulipatam Huzur Cutcherry. At about ten 
years of age , his family sent him to serve as a Volunteer in the Vinu 
konda Taluk Office. Here he spent years copying on scraps of paper 
until his proficiency encouraged his immediate superior to permit him 
to make " fair copies " of returns , reports, and accounts . Eventually , as 
a teenager , his skill and speed brought him a monthly pay of one rupee . 
Gradually he was given more responsibility . He rose from rank to rank 
in many district offices of South India . His writing became known for 
its " copperplate ” excellence. As he borrowed books from his superiors , 
his tongue gained fluency in English . Ultimately , Soob Raw became 


28 H. RICKETTS , Report of the Commission for Revision of Civil Salaries and 
Establishments, I ( Calcutta , 1858 ) , pp . 334-337 . 

29 VENNELACUNTY VENKATA GOPAL Row ( ed . ), The Life of Vennelacuy Soob 
Row ( Madras : 1873 ) . 
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Head English Translator in the Sudr Adalat ( High Court) of Madras. 
This well remunerated post he held from 1817 until he retired in 1829 . 
Elected Secretary of the Madras School Book Society , he wrote on the 
deficiencies of education within the Presidency. He declared that the 
local demand for teachers of English and for books in English was so 
instatiable that innumberable schools peddling every variety and quality 
of English could be found “ in almost every street ” of Madras City and 
in most district towns . The standard of English in the South might 
have been as high as in Bengal , but it was much more common ” . Col 
loquial English “ for polite discourse and social mixing” became a mark 
of social standing among emerging elite groups.30 

Much has been made of the supposedly arbitrary and rash decision 
of the Company to establish English education in its presidencies and to 
abolish earlier " official ” languages ( e.g. Persian in Court Procedure etc. ). 
Arguments often fail to take educational and social realities in England 
as well as in India into account. General education in England was not 
so markedly ahead of education in India as it is today . ( In fact, re 
markable parallels exist between England of that day and India today ) . 
What is not sufficiently realized , however , is the intensity of the clamour 
ing for English education which persisted among rising elite groups, or 
“ would - be ” elite groups.31 But by taking steps to establish English , the 
Company was merely responding to those who would not be denied 
especially in Madras. 

The next phase can conveniently be called that of the Competition 
Wallahs. Here I am not applying the term to Britons , as is usually the 
case . I am concerned with that series of profound changes , both in 
policies as well as in procedures , which radically altered and accelerated 
the style and pace of elite formation. 

Several factors provoked these changes . First , numerous shocks 
and scandals within mufassal administration shook what had perhaps 
been an excessive confidence in Maratha Brahmans.32 The folly of being 
too dependent upon any one community , especially one as skilful and 
yet so secretive as the Desasthas , was recognized . According to rulings 
which came into effect in 1859 , ( 1 ) no two members of the same family 
could serve in the same office; and ( 2 ) no two members of the same caste 


30 Ibid . Also see : C. E. TREYELYAN , On the Education of the People of India 
( London : 1838 ) , pp . 177-79 . 

31 O’MALLEY , Modern India and thie West ( London : 1941 ) pp . 59-65 . Also 
see : M. RUTHNASWAMY, op . cit., pp. 63, 69 , 73-91 . N. Shashagiri Rao to Gov 
ernment of Madras , December 13 , 1845 , Madras Revenue Proceedings and Con 
sultations ( IOL : Range 280 : Vol . 72 , pp . 7335-45 ) . John Goldingham to C. R. 
Cotton ( Paras. 8 ff . ), December 13 , 1839 : MRP & C ( Range 280 : Vol . 7 ) , No. 30 
of April 16 , 1841. These serve simply as examples , since no general study exists. 

32 For example see the “ Montgomery Report on Rajahmundry ” 18 March , 
1844, Madras Revenue Proceedings and Consultations ( IOL : 280 : 48 & 49 : 2090 
292 ) , No. 8 of 28 May 1844 ; and the Elliott Report ( Precis) on Guntur 17 April 
1846 , MRP & C ( 281 : 21 : 8208-31 ), No. 40 of 6 December, 1847 . 
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would be permitted to hold the top positions in a Huzur Cutcherry. 
Specifically, if a Desastha was Huzur Sheristadar , the Naib could not be 
a Desastha . 33 

Secondly , commencing in the 1860 s , but particularly after the en 
actments of Charles Wood in 1854 , the educational system within the 
Presidency began to turn out high school and university graduates at 
a rapidly increasing rate . Missionary schools had taken an early lead 
and , through the grant - in - aid policy , their expansion after 1860 was 
phenomenal . 34 

Thirdly , commencing in 1859 , the merit system was applied for the 
admission of candidates to government service within the Presidency . 
Moreover , with the rapid multiplication of specilization in various bran 
ches of government service , myriads of examinations became the principal 
device for personnel selection and promotion . Departments for health , 
education , famine relief , public works , postal service , statistics , religious 
institutions , revenue survey , police , and jails were among the host of new 
central offices which reflected the monolithic bureaucratization which 
was rising on the shores of the Coromandel. 35 

Finally , while the size and scope of governmental activity increased 
rapidly , there was an even more marked expansion of private and pro 
fessional enterprise . No longer was it so easy to make a fortune as a 
government servant . The greater opportunities for advancement lay 
outside. Among the many fruitful fields, one of the most promising 
was in law . 

Perhaps the most interesting facet of elite formation during this 
third phase , during the years between 1855 and 1905 , was the emergence 
of the Tamil Brahmans , both Ayyars and Iyengars . The extraordinary 
intellectual capabilities of many who came from these castes into public 
prominence has yet to be thoroughly investigated . Their powers of logic , 
whether applied to business , mathematics , or to law , have certainly been 
famous for some time . But historical research has yet fully to explain 
their preponderant position during the late nineteenth century . It is not 
that the other regional Brahman elites of the South , especially Niyogis 
of Andhra and Nambudiris of Malabar , had not also come up quickly ; 
for indeed they had . All one can say at present is that Tamil Brahmans 
( from Arcot) became dominant in the legal profession . Many amassed 
fortunes as Vakils . Others became Sudr Amins , Judges , and eventually , 
Justices in the High Court . Others , especially those from Tinnevelly , 


33 T. G. K. PILLAY , The Revenue Compendium of Mudrus Presidency (Madras; 
1873 ) I , pp . 120-23 . 

34 Report to the Indian Education Commission , 23 February , 1882 ( Calcutta : 
1883 ) . See Appendix Report of the Mudras Provincial Committee ( 1884 ) , for 
details . 

35 C. D. MACLEAN , Standing Information Regarding the Official Administration 
of Madras Presidency in Euch Department (Madras : 1877 ) , gives details of this 
development. 
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distinguished themselves by their financial and entrepreneurial acumen . 
The tantalizing story of the rise of these communities has yet to be told . 

The final phase of elite formation can be designated that of the 
Non - Brahmans. This phase has perhaps been more pronounced in the 
twentieth century than ever before . But its roots are to be found in the 
policies of Wellesley and Munro , at the dawn of the nineteenth century . 
The Zamindari Settlement of the Coromandel districts ( i.e. the Northern 
Circars, Ramnad , Madura , and Tinnevelly ) and Ryotwari Settlement of 
the inland districts preserved the position and status of the warrior castes 
in their medieval bases of power . In some cases , the most tradition 
and custom - bound of all the ancient elites , these were the last to move 
upward in strength . Secure in their agrarian strongholds, more than 
ordinary stimuli were necessary to move them . While investigations of 
this fascinating theme are far from complete , a good beginning is to be 
found in the recent work on the Non - Brahman Movement by Eugene 
Irschick ( now at the University of California ) .36 


V 


- 


In short , Madras Presidency , oldest of the Company presidencies in 
India , gained a reputation for corruptness and for being “ different ” . This 
was a stigma which was never quite erased . This despised “ Cinderella 
of the East " was remote and isolated from the more dramatic tide of 
events flowing in the North.37 She shifted for herself with little outside 
help or interference . As she expanded from a coastal enclave into a 
vast territory of 132,000 square miles , twenty huge districts stretching 
across the peninsula to say nothing of those subordinate princely states 
over which she exercised much day to day authority ( e.g. Coorg , Cochin , 
Hyderabad , Mysore , Tanjore , and Travancore etc. ) — she evolved her 
own Anglo -Indian social order . 38 

The extent of indigenous participation in the conquest and dominion 
of the Company is often forgotten . Vennelacunty Soob Row was no 
freakish social aberration . Company records abound with the names of 
those who contributed to the integrating process . For every 18th century 
Nabob , whose ill- gained riches disturbed Parliamentary politics in Eng 
land , there was an equally wealthy Dubashi . Many a Banya or Brah 
man who had helped to “ shake the pagoda tree ” retired quietly to his 
ancestral village. While he may have kept a palatial residence on the 
Adyar, more often than not he would have devoted himself to pil 
grimages, to temple renovation , or to the erection of a memorial choultry 


36 Submitted as a doctoral dissertation to the University of Chicago in 1964 . 
37 J. B. NORTON , A Letter to Robert Lowe , Esq ., On the Condition 

e 
quirements of the Presidency of Madras (Madras : 1854 ), p . 179 . 

38 H. RICKETTS , op . cit . , 1. pp . 161-165 . 
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or “ traveller s bungalow ” : 39 A later day was to see the numbers of newly 
minted , middle class Babus far outnumber their English counterparts. 
Biographical sketches of some of the prominent of these new leaders 
were published by G. Paranaswaran Pillai in a work entitled Representa 
tive Indians ( London : 1897 ) . Such names as Sir Madava Rao , Gazulu 
Lakshminarasu Chetty, Pundi Runganade Mudaliar , C. V. Ranga Charlu , 
and Vembankam Ramiengar were among those who rose to distinction 
in the latter days of the Company. 

The social order of South India seems to have been more broadly 
based and harmonious than that of any other Presidency . Without count 
ing village leaders , “ Native” officials of the Company in Madras never 
amounted to less than from 35,000 to 40,000 . By cautious calculation , 
there were a hundred South Indian servants for every European civilian 
in the establishment of the Madras Presidency — at times the mufassal 
ratio was five - hundred to one.40 Not until a later date did the Company 
have such a pool of reliable manpower in Bengal, a factor which alone 
can be counted as a factor which necessitated the Zamindar Settlement 
of Bengal . In any case , what had been a warmly corrupt partnership 
at the outset, progressed with the times in South India until gradually 
there emerged a cordial , if somewhat straight -laced and puritanical, in 
deed , a Victorian social amalgam . 

Through traditionally oriented , personal relationships, many previ 
ously self - contained and semi- isolated elite communities drew into a 
steadily increasing connection with the new rulers of South India . Into 
the vortex of this accelerating, centripetal process, both at the Presidency 
and in the mufassal towns , went the still dominant Desastha (Maratha 
Brahman ) administrators, many of the old Banya commercial houses , 
families of Muslim merchants, rising Tamil and Telugu and Malayali 
Brahman castes, and an array of other important communities. In fact , 
the very elite groups, which previously had served many masters or , 
sometimes, tried to undermine all central authority, now contributed to 
the new order. This integrating whole , while anything but homogenous 
at lower levels of a still segmented and stratified social hierarchy 
where traditionally disintegrative forces were still operative 
theless becoming more and more of a monolithic polity. Moreover , in 
striving for places of honour, wealth , and distinction , leading communities 
became more and more like each other in their outer style of life. At 
the same time, they became more and more like their Indianized British 


was never 


39 V. V. GOPAL Row , op . cit . Ananda Ranga Pillai, in his Diary , shows him 
self to have been one of those who did this . 

40 Return on Total Europeons and Natives employed in Madras Presidency : 
1830-1851 . Parliamentary Papers, 1853. Indian Civil Service , Sessional Paper, 
No. 366 (Vol. V. , No. 16 ). H. RICCETTS, Report of the Commissioner for the 
Revision of Civil Salaries and Establishments (Calcutta : 1858 ) , I , p . 321. My 
calculations are based on figures taken from the above . 
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counterparts . Highly placed South Indians were no more loathe to de 
velop and nurture profitable contacts than were Britons . Lasting attach 
ments were made with many a domiciled European family . Many an 
Englishman accustomed to his mode of life after thirty years in India 
dreaded the prospect of leaving familiar surroundings and friends for a 
half -remembered , albeit idealized homeland . At the same time , many 
an Indian launched himself or his cousins on overseas ventures in places 
where the Raj had planted its flag. Finally , both South Indians and 
Britons became involved in the same causes , intrigues, and factional 
controversies.41 

An instance of this nature is shown by the large public meeting 
which was held in Pachaiyappa s Hall on 7th October , 1846. On that 
occasion , the Hindu Community of Madras petitioned the Government 
for more and better English education freed from restraints of religious 
favouritism.42 The assembled society were joined and supported by a 
number of domiciled unofficial and official Englishmen . The most pro 
minent of these were : ( 1 ) John Bruce Norton , who was to play such an 
important part in the development of the legal profession ; 43 ( 2 ) Malcolm 
Lewin , later notorious for resigning from the Sudr Adalat on a point of 
religious discrimination by the Government and even more notorious for 
his pamphlet on torture in Madras ; 44 ( 3 ) Patrick Smollett , an incensed 
official who ultimately published his views in a book on the failings of 
Madras Administration.45 It was the memorial signed by members of 
the growing “ public ” of Madras, at this meeting , which reminded the 
Company : ( 1 ) that it is was bound to guarantee civil rights without pre 
judice to race , religion , colour, or place of birth ; ( 2 ) that it had promised 
a system of education capable of “ making selection to office dependent 
on qualifications placed within the attainment of us all ” ; and ( 3 ) that 
“ wherever the British standard has been victorious ...... there Hindu 
blood has freely flowed to secure the East India Company s dominion 
over native land ” . 46 


41 Lord Tweeddale to Lord Ripon , October 2 , 1844 : Tweeddale Papers, Home 
Letter Book I , pp . 360-361. Hilton Brown , The Sahibs : The Life and Ways of 
the British in India as Recorded by Themselves (London : 1948 ), p . 129. NORTON , 
op . cit . , pp . 319-322 . 

42 Proceedings at the Public Meeting of the Hindu Community held in the 
Rooms of Patcheapah s Institution , on Wednesday the 7th October 1846 (Madras : 
1846 ), para 2 . 

43 In addition to the work cited above , NORTON wrote on The Administration 
of Justice in Southern India (Madras : 1853 ) and various textbooks and readers for 
the local educational system . 

44 LEWIN , a High Court Justice , wrote on Torture in Madras ( London : 1855 ) 
which was a letter written in 1840 . 

45 P. B. SMOLLETT , Civil Administration in Madras in 1855 and 1856 ( London : 
1858 ). Rough notes on Personal Observations. 

46 Proceedings at the Public Meeting of the Hindu Community ..... op. cit., 
paras. 2 and 13 . 
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CONCLUSION 


At any given time a social and political order is in some stage of 
balance between its past and its future. Whatever its equilibrium , it 
holds elements of both persistence and change . Eighteenth century India 
may have witnessed , as Panikkar wrote , a breakdown in civilization 
“ such as has but few parallels ” .47 Whether or not this was really the 
case , nineteenth century South India had a social structure which not 
only survived but appeared to grow stronger . It was a period altogether 
too brief to provide structural changes sufficient for a profound social 
revolution . 

Nevertheless, the Company did set in motion a social and political 
integration which was unparalleled . The process of “ social mobilization ” 
( to use the coin of Karl Deutsch ) was not reversed , or even slowed , by 
the reactions to the Mutiny . The manpower base of participation and 
positive loyalty to the imperial power was broadened beyond all pre 
cedent . Furthermore , the momentum of this unique blend of traditional 
and modern forces not only carried Anglo - Indian expansion to the nat 
ural boundaries of the sub - continent and , indeed , far beyond into lands 
surrounding the Indian Ocean ( S.E. Asia and Africa ). It also brought 
jarring cultural influences ever more deeply into the minds of more and 
more peoples within the subcontinent . Successive generations of British 
youths , themselves products of profound changes within their own so 
ciety , came to India . There they jarred against sundry Indianized Eu 
ropeans and Westernized Indians , to say nothing of their eventual if oc 
casional contacts with partially touched or untouched village leaders . 
Conversely , successive generations of indigenous youths were drawn into 
the same rapidly accelerating social process that is , if the rate is judged 
by previous rates of change . In the middle was a rapidly growing 
“ Anglo - Indian ” community , both European and Native . 

Social response are a two - way process. Tiny segments , both of 
Indian and European society , became vehicles for interchange. Inner 
shocks and psychological tremors occurred on both sides . Souls emerg 
ed from such traumatic experiences lacerated and scarred . Choices ex 
aggerated, even distorted , appreciations , selections , or rejections of ele 
ments from both traditions. Interactions on many emotional and intel 
lectual plances brought changes to both sides and also persistence in 
each . Westerners became Indianized , and Indians , Westernized . In a 
changing world , both became modernized . But significantly , the pace 
of Sanskritization and Islamization , even of Christianization , also ac 
celerated . The very forces which brought modernity also renewed con 
sciousness and appreciation of traditions . 

The dilemma of elite formation was that of pace . The process of 


47 K. M. PANIKKAR , A Survey of Indian History, p . 263 . 
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“ Indianizing ” was inevitably an offence to the most persistent and hal 
lowed traditions of each local elite whether British ; Banya , Chettiyar, 
Komarti etc .; Brahman Desastha , Ayyar, Iyengar, Niyogi etc .; or “ Sat 
Sudra ” Raju , Reddi, Kamma, Lingayat, Naidu , Nayyar , Vellelar, Vanya 
etc. As movement became larger and more diverse and as momentum 
became more irresistable , inner flashes of panic and outer forms of re 
sistence gained a kind of counter -momentum within each community. 
The few might reason it out and urge caution or corrective measures ; but 
the majority in each community were subject to irrational tides of feeling. 
No nice solution for controlling the pace of changes and influences pre 
sented itself, if indeed a neat solution was possible. The Imperial Gov 
ernment could not stop the integrating, centralizing, rationalizing, and 
reforming necessities of keeping itself strong and viable . To stand still 
or to slip back might court disaster in local prestige and support. Indian 
go -betweens wanted a faster promotion and increased responsibility with 
in the Company. But they also wanted to rediscover and rebuild and 
strengthen ( if not modernize ) important social and religious institutions; 
moreover , they were offended by radical reforms and by the critical at 
titudes of missionaries, while at the same time they recognized the need 
for radical reform and criticism . 

Then there was the irony of social exclusion . The Western impulse 
to mix with equals dampened with time into a lofty untouchable with 
drawal. Many a ruler lost contact with the ruled . The indigenous im 
pulse to remain locked behind communal barriers gave way before the 
appeal of new principles, only to suffer frustration at rebuffs. In short, 
paradoxical problems of pace confounded the prcess of transition . The 
main currents may have been matched , but minor side currents of mis 
matched speed cause painful, recoiling whirlpools and undertows. 

Next , it should be emphasized that , although checked and even re 
versed in certain social aspects , the interaction and transition did not 
stop . In fact, the painfully growing awareness and belief in the value 
of a larger political community gained speed after the Great Revolt of 
1857. The tragic events of that year may have left many deep scars and 
may even have contributed psychologically if not socially to later political 
tragedy. But , whatever else may be drawn from that event , it hastened 
the process of Anglo - Indian amalgamation ; or , in another word , it pro 
pelled Indianization . This in turn brought on regional and national con 
sciousness. Significantly , it was dubashis and sepoys (as well as certain 
princes and seasoned British officers ) who proved crucial in the outcome 
of the Mutiny and it was forward looking people from the same groups 
who pointed the direction of subsequent development and political mod 
ernization . The Revolt upset the well - founded and time - tested tradi 
tional notion that great political systems were essentially emphemeral 
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and inevitably short - lived and passing . For many , this was a painful 
discovery.48 

Finally , one is tempted to ask , “ What happened when each new elite 
emerged or when an old elite lost its power ? ” What happened to the 
British , to the Eurasians, to the Muslims, to the Desasthas , and others ? 
All of these once enjoyed immense social and political power . At least 
outwardly, the structure of the social system seems to have been little 
altered , even though relative positions among the elite groups may have 
changed . At least half, if not more , of all peoples have been excluded 
from consideration because they ranked completely outside the pale of 
polite society . Of the remainder, one can perhaps draw a line between 
that slender three to five percent. of the whole which are Brahmans from 
important Non - Brahman elites . Due to remarkable industry, diligence , 
and adaptability to say nothing of prestige Brahmans still enjoy 
remarkable influence . High or “ clean ” Non - Brahman elites have also 
regained , if indeed one can say they ever lost , that degree of power which 
their numbers and wealth would almost inevitably bring . But they also 
have been and are fragmented by area and by sub - caste , even by family 
rivalries. Influential Muslim and Christian groups can also , for this 
purpose , be counted among the ritually clean Non -Brahmans. The same 
may also be said for Eurasians and domiciled Europeans of influence. 

Thus, when one surveys the upper quarter to third of the social hier 
archy, one can soon recognize most if not all of those former elites of 
certain families which have enjoyed and still enjoy a considerable pres 
tige ( high self - esteem notwithstanding ). One can visualize a game of 
“ musical chairs” being played on an upward moving escalator, with a 
few families from each rung of the social order as players. The con 
tinual upward mobility of a few from each upper caste and community 
also left a social residue of those who did not succeed or who were on 
their way down. Remnants of each of these former elite groups are to 
be found, some trying to hold onto the tattered remains of their former 
dignity and many living under conditions of poverty. Ironically , these 
“ poor relations ” have been among the most tenacious and jealous pre 
servers of past traditions and of the social order . 


48 It was the view of EDWARD THOMPSON , The Rise and Fulfilment of British 
Rule in India ( London : 1934 ) , p . 438 , that it is an insult to Indian courage or 
acumen to believe that the Revolt had a really organized , broadly based general 
support. 
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In the history of commerce in Southern India , the 17th and 18 centuries 
form a fascinating bridge between two great epochs. The age of the 
great medieval guilds and trading corporations with their network spread 
over Peninsular India and beyond has come to an end . With the end 
of the 16th century we hear no more of these trading combinations. The 
political expansion of Islamic power southwards on the one hand , and 
the rise of the great European trading enterprises on the other , had 
combined to end their activities in India and the East Indies . At the 
other end of the period the 19th and 20th centuries were to see the rise 
of the British Agency houses and Export- Import firms together with 
their Indian counterparts as the agents of commerce and industry . In 
the intervening period many forces are at work some of which look back . 
wards, others point to the future. After the decline of the great medieval 
collective enterprises, the mercantile tradition seems to have lived on 
among certain families with commercial roots in the past . When the 
European traders, as individuals and monolithic organisations, came to 
southern India they found this active rump of South Indian merchant 
families carrying on the trade and soon established firm relations with 
them . From the records of these Companies, particularly the English 
and the Dutch , some light may be shed on the activities of these indi 
vidual merchants , their methods of trade , their strength and their weak 
ness . This paper will try to bring together some of this information 
and discuss the activities of this Indian mercantile group both as a class 
and as individuals. Because of the fact that the evidence is entirely 
from European sources , we shall see this merchant group mainly in con 
tact with European trading interests : but wherever possible we will try 
to extract whatever information regarding them independently and in 
relation with each other . 

Throughout the 17th century , we see these merchants flourishing both 
as suppliers to the foreign traders who have come to their ports as well 
as indulging in sea - borne traffic on their own to other parts of India , 
Ceylon , westwards up to Persia and eastwards to the lands on the other 
side of the Bay of Bengal. By the time we come into the 18th century 
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we notice that their activities have diminished somewhat . They do not 
now appear in sea - borne trade as much as they used to but are rather 
confining themselves to the supply and distribution of goods to and from 
the Europeans. Of this there was a great deal to be done in this period , 
for the English , Dutch , and French , not to speak of the Danes , Spaniards 
and interloping Ostenders , were increasing their activities . The first 
three companies would on an average invest annually over a million Ru 
pees each on the Coromandel trade . The reasons for the decline of 
Indian shipping is outside the scope of investigation of this paper . It is 
perhaps connected with the growing power of Europeans in the Indian 
ocean , the sustained large scale ventures of their powerful Joint - Stocks 
and internal political and economic situation in India . As middlemen 
and brokers they continued throughout the 18th century and transited 
easily into the modern era when the achievement of British paramountcy 
brought in developed capitalistic organisation of trade and industry . 

When we look closely at this mercantile class , the first thing that 
strikes us is the succession of powerful, influential personalities it has 
produced who dominate aspects of the trade in this area and are in very 
close relationship with the Europeans. They had gravitated towards the 
ports where Europeans appeared to make their investment, some of them 
even settled in places such as Fort St. George ( Chennapatnam ) , Fort St. 
David ( Tegenapatnam ), Paleacatte and Nagapatnam under European 
jurisdiction. Fort St. George seems to have from its early days attracted 
merchants of affluence and power . In the middle of the 17th century we 
hear of Beri Timanna and Kasi Veeranna occupying successively the 
position of chief merchant of Madras . They were both the main sup 
pliers of cloth to the English . Timanna was a great confidant of the 
English Agent Sir Edward Winter and it appears that he entered into 
some shady dealings with him to their mutual advantage . Their great 
power and influence excited the jealousy of other English officials who 
petitioned the authorities against them . They both lived in great state 
in the outer suburbs of the city , were given all traditional honours of 
fomality . They had such control over the supply market for textiles in 
this part of the country that when they were imprisoned for an alleged 
murder , none of the other merchants of the town were prepared to enter 
into any contract for the supply of cloth and the English could not pro 
cure any cloth for their demand . ? .It was observed by the English con 
cerning Kasi Veeranna that the cloth brought by him was better than 
that of other merchants. It appears that he employed servants who 
frequently visited each weaving centre in the villages ( there were 18 in 
all that he patronised ) , looked after the weavers and inspected the cloth , 


1 W. Foster, The English Factories in India 1661-64 (Oxford 1923 ) pp . 388-9 . 
2 W. FOSTER, The English Factories in India 1665-67 ( Oxford 1925 ) pp . 115-6 . 
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taking timely steps to remedy what was amiss. A contemporary French 
visitor to Madras observed of Veeranna that he was " the richest and 
most powerful Brahman (Hindu ) merchant in the country ” .4 He is said 
to have had three names , one of which was Hasan Khan , doubtless to 
facilitate him in his dealings with the Moslem Governors of the Deccan . " 

Some years later, towards the end of the 17th century , we see the 
emergence of Chekka Serappa. He appears as the head of a group of 
merchants and is one of the leaders of the supply trade . Together with 
his partners he contracts for annual deliveries of cloth to the value of 
over 500,000 Rupees. After a period when he was doing well he seems 
to have got into financial disputes with his partners, some of whom let 
him down , and he fell into arrears with the Company s contract. After 
a period of grace he was put in prison , together with the others, till he 
settled his debt and was released only on mortgage of his houses and 
considerable properties in and around Madras. He was also the head 
of the right hand faction of castes and featured prominently in the dis 
pute that took place in Madras with the left hand faction in 1707, on 
which account too he was put under arrest.6 

Another very interesting personality is Sunku Muttu Rama Chetty 
or Sunku Rama . He was a most ingenious and controversial merchant 
whose career saw several ups and downs of fortune and whose activities 
were not restricted to any one district. We hear of his presence and 
connection in the two widely separated centres of English and Dutch 
trade — Madras and Nagapatnam and , of course , in the ports in be 
tween . He appears in Madras from 1704 onwards when he and his 
partners enter into contract with the English Company for the supply 
of cloth . Thereafter he is a regular supplier of the English each year 
and in 1711 is elevated to the position of chief merchant . In this position 
he enjoyed enormous prestige similar to that of Timanna and Veeranna 
but was dismissed in 1731 after some dispute with the English. He was 
also brought into the English supply trade at Fort St. David in Tegena 
patnam from 1706 onward . At the same time Sunku Rama was equally 
heavily involved with the Dutch East India Company ( V.O.C. ) . He 
contracted with the Dutch at Nagapatnam , Sadraspatnam and Porto 
Novo from about 1705 for a period of around 25 years. It was of 


3 C. FAWCETT, The English Factories in India 1670-77, Vol. II , (Oxford 
1936) p . 148 . 

4 The travels of the Abbe Carre in India and the Near East 1672 to 1674 , 
Transt. by Lady Fawcett and Ed . by Sir Charles Fawcett , Vol . II , (London 1947) 


p . 549. 


5 FOSTER , The English Factories in India 1661-64, p . 166 . 

6 Diary and Consultations Book of 1703 : Fort St. George (Madras Record 
Office Publications 1910-1916 ) 22 April 1703, p . 58 , Ibid . 1707, 27 August 1707 , 
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7 Ibid. 1704 , p . 65 ff . 

8 The series Overgekomen brieven en papieren van Coromandel of the re 
cords of the V.O.C. in the Koloniale Archief , the Hague , contains a number of 
Contracts entered into with him in the years 1705-1730 . 
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course impossible for him to attend to all these transactions personally 
in such a widely spread out area . He had his brother to help him at 
Nagapatnam and he had besides some proxies and agents who entered 
into agreements on his behalf . In the years 1708 — 1720 we see from 
Dutch evidence that he was one of their strongest suppliers in Coroman 
del, delivering to them quite a fair proportion of their annual investment 
of over 12 million Rupees. Most of the work in the southern ports was 
done by his proxies. The Dutch tried their best to make him settle 
down at Nagapatnam and attend personally to their transactions . They 
were not successful in this and all his affairs here were looked after by 
his proxies. This proved his undoing . For as long as they were honest 
and faithful to him everything proceeded well. But in the thirties his 
affairs in the south took a turn for the worse . His chief proxy at Naga 
patnam , Venkaiyyan, was found to be dishonest . Sunku Rama himself 
seems to have been not as prosperous as before . He could not provide 
sufficient capital for his southern transactions and very often contracts 
were not fulfilled . After 1730 he falls off his position as an important 
supplier of the V.O.C. At about this time we also see him in relation 
with the French . He is well -known to Dupleix s dubash Ananda Ranga 
pillai who refers to him in his Diary.10 He occupied a leading position 
in his caste. He was one of the leaders of the right hand faction and 
one of the signatories to the agreement entered into in 1707 at Fort St. 
George between the two factions after a violent dispute between them.11 

Yet another controversial and contentious figure was Periathamby 
Marikkar , one of that fascinating group of Muslim merchants of southern 
India . He was a native of Ramnad , a subject of the Thevar , free - lord 
of Ramanathapuram , indeed his right - hand man . From the vantage 
point of this independent nook in the southernmost part of India , and 
backed by the ruler of this trucial principality , Marikkar roamed the 
furthest corners of the Bay of Bengal . Indeed his activities are an as 
pect of the commercial network of the Bay of Bengal in the 17th cen 
tury , demonstrating in a small way its extensive connections and pos 
sibilities . Cloth produced in the hinterland of the Thevar s ports were 
collected and supplied to the Dutch at Tuticorin as well as exported on 
his own to other parts. Madura was famous for its cachchai, the poor 
man s loin cloth , which had a wide sale . Arecanuts from Ceylon and 
Malabar were transported to the Coromandel coast and Bengal , an es 
sential ingredient of the very popular chew of betel. He would purchase 
the pearls fished both in his master s seas as well as off the coast of 
Ceylon and ship them eastwards. Though these pearls were supposedly 


9 Memoir of Adrian Pla , Governor of Coromandel , 28 February 1734 , 
( Mackenzie Collection Private 47) p . 661 . 

10 The Private Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai , Translated and edited by Sir 
Frederick Price , Vols . I and II (Madras 1904, 1907), s.v. Mutturama Chetty . 

11 Diary and Consultations Book of 1707 : Fort St. George, 27 August 1707 , 
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sold in the open market , he operated a tight ring of purchasers and was 
in a position to dictate prices. He had a virtual monopoly over chanks 
fished in the Thevar s seas, a commodity which had a flourishing market 
in Bengal . Somewhat mere audacious than the merchants to the north , 
he would courageously run the Dutch blockade , sail into lands set apart 
for an enclusive Dutch trade , deal in articles monopolised by the Dutch . 
Operating in an area which the Dutch in the last quarter of the 17th 
century had declared restricted he was a great champion of free trade 
and was a thorn in the side of the V.O.C. He invited English , Danish 
and French vessels to the Thevar s ports and sold them goods in which 
the Dutch had declared a monopoly . He had tremendous influence with 
the Thevar and was vested with some administrative authority in the 
land . The main emphasis of his activities seems to have been in sea 
borne trade to countries along the Bay of Bengal and as such he is in a 
rather different category of commercial magnates from these we have 
noted above.12 

These individuals described are merely the more prominent exam 
ples of a very numerous group of merchants and middlemen . The names 
of some other of the more important and more frequently mentioned 
may here be briefly noted . In Madras there was Naina Veeranna , a 
close associate and partner of Checca Serapa. And there were Collaway 
Chetty and Venkata Chetty , also prominent in the cloth supply and 
leaders of the rival left hand faction . At Fort St. David ( Tegenapatnam ) 
there were two groups , one led by Viabu Chetty and the other by Eram 
Raus dominating the trade . In Nagapatnam , Godavary Goorway Chetty 
was a co - partner of Sunku Rama and carried on considerable trade with 
the Dutch with the status of chief merchant . Here also one Ananda 
Ayen is referred to frequently in the first decade of the 18th century , had 
the status of chief merchant and had good relations with Dutch officials . 
In 1715 much to the regret of the Dutch , he had to leave for Sadras 
patnam , where his family resided , for personal reasons.13 His son La 
chuminarsu Ayen carried on his trade at the same place. At Sadras , 
Ananda Ayen soon established himself as a prominent supplier to the 
Dutch . Somewhat later , in the thirties , at Nagapatnam there was Mut 
thambalam Mudaly , another merchant who had won the confidence and 
good will of the Dutch . They were very sorry when he asked to be 
discharged from the trade there as he had to leave for Arcot to attend 
to his personal affairs.14 Thandavaraya Pillai who appears as the Dutch 
Company s supplier at Sadraspatnam is also Ananda Renga Pillai s agent 


12 For a study of his activities see S. ARASARATNAM , “ A note on Periathamby 
Marikkar : a 17th century commercial magnate " in Tamil Culture, Vol . XI , No. 1 , 


pp . 51-58 . 


13 " Governor and Council of Coromandel to Governor General and Council 
of Indies , 23 April 1715 , " Kol . Arch . 1752 , ff. 249-51. 

14 " Governor General and Council of Indies to Directors of V.O.C. , 31 March 
1735. ” Kol . Arch , 2192 f . 2683 . 
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at Madras and had interests in Pondicherry.15 These random selections 
from a whole host of names that appear in relation with the European 
traders show that there was a substantial class of middlemen performing 
this function of intermediaries between the expanding European trade 
and the widely spread native market . Judging from the names it seems 
that Komatties and chetties of various sub - groups predominated . They 
were present everywhere , were prepared to traverse far away from their 
residences for the purpose of trade . A very large proportion of the trad 
ers thus in the entire area from the southernmost region to north Coro 
mandel came from them . But there were also other castes in trade. 
There were a few Brahmins , a good number of Mudalys , some Pillais , 
Reddis and Nayaks . In the far south , the land of the pearl fishery, we 
meet with Parava Christians and a good number of Muslims . The 
language of these merchants was either Telugu or Tamil . 

These people were active individually and in partnership with each 
other. When they came into relation with the large European concerns, 
in consequence of which their operations increased in scale , the tendency 
was for them to come together closer in large combinations . This trend 
towards amalgamation of individual and family business was promoted 
and actively encouraged by the Europeans from the second half of the 
17th century . From the evidence available it appears that it was the 
Dutch who took the lead . Contracting with individual merchants for 
large quantities was a tedious business . Until the end of the season 
when the goods were due for delivery one was never sure whether the 
entire demand could be fulfilled . Given the excessive mobility of the 
merchants and their transactions in many places it was difficult to pin 
them down and get what was exactly desired . There was also the risk 
of incurring bad debts that both the English and the Dutch were heavily 
open to in the 17th century . These debts added together in the different 
factories came to a considerable sum and was a great headache to the 
officials of both Companies. The Dutch officials were particularly wor 
ried as it was the Company s practice to secure payment of these debts 
from the officer - in -charge of that factory.16 In the early period of their 
trade, both the English and the Dutch had to make quite heavy advances 
to their suppliers . These advances were necessary as the amount of the 
investment was quite heavy and the merchants , in making the orders for 
weaving , dying and painting of cloth , had themselves to provide a sub 
stantial outlay of capital to the producers for purchase of such items as 
yarn , indigo , wax , various dyes and rice , besides advance payment of 
labour wages . As the demand increased towards the end of the century , 


15 Private Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai , Vol . II , p . 325 fl . 

16 Many instances of this . See for example " Governor General and Council 
to Directors 25 November 1708" Kol . Arch ., 1614 f . 165 , " Memoir of Governor 
van Steelant, 30 September 1710 " (Mackenzie Collection Private 47 ), pp . 346 
51 , " Governor General and Council to Directors, 30 November 1720," Kol. Arch ., 
1824 f. 659 . 
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it became the practice to pay a booking fee of 5 pagodas , which increas 
ed later to 10 , for each loom when heavy orders were made . Consider 
ing the number of looms that would have been working in each village , 
this was a substantial initial outlay of capital by the middlemen . Mer 
chants of affluence who could defray such capital advances were few 
indeed . Another unfavourable factor in dealing with individual traders 
was that by competitive bidding among themselves they tended to put 
prices up . There were innumerable complaints to the European officials 
that such and such a merchant had gone and bought up cloth ordered 
by another at a slightly higher price . It was also not possible to keep 
a watch on the quality of the cloth delivered in this way . Quality was 
of great importance both to the European and the South - east Asian trade. 
In a market glutted with textiles , superior quality would always have an 
edge. These were all problems facing the two great Companies in the 
experience of about a half century of expanding trade in Coromandel. 

The increasing demand for delicate material from Holland in the 
1660 s was the immediate cause for this experiment in amalgamating 
merchant suppliers . When Laurens Pit was Governor of Coromandel 
he organised around 1658 a company of the most wealthy merchants at 
Paleacatte from whom were placed exclusive orders for the supply of a 
variety of bethiles, a kind of every fine embroidered muslin.17 It was 
immediately found that the quality improved . The next year another 
company was formed out of 12 trusted merchants for the exclusive sup 
ply of morees, a very fine cotton cloth of superior quality.18 No advance 
payments were made to these companies and sometimes they had 
credit accounts with the V.O.C. running to as much as 75,000 Rupees. 
Governor Pit also observed to his successor that such companies could 
not unfortunately be formed in the southern districts ( in Nagapatnam , 
Tegenapatnam and Sadraspatnam ) because of the corruption of the na 
tive district authorities . 19 On account of the extortionate policies of 
these local Governors , wealthy merchants were unwilling to come out 
with their capital. He recommended , however , that the succeeding Gov 
ernor ( Speelman ) proceed with this policy of promoting the formation 
of such companies for the purpose of the exclusive delivery of a variety 
of fine cloth , particulary painted goods . Governor Speelman , on re 
tiring as Governor of Coromandel in 1665 , was able to tell his successor 
that the supply of painted cloth had been fully brought under a com 
pany . Besides this he had also been instrumental in the formation of 
other such companies for the supplies of particular sorts of cloth . He 
had succeeded in doing this in more than one factory.20 In the next 


17 “ Memoir of Laurens Pit , Governor of Coromandel, 25 June 1663 " , Kol . 
Arch . , 1132 f . 791 . 

18 Ibid . 
19 Ibid , f . 792 . 

20 " Memoir of Speelman , Governor of Coromandel , 17 October 1665 " , Kol . 
Arch ., 115 f . 668 . 
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three decades this was to catch on both with the Dutch and the English 
Companies and , by the end of the century , both Companies placed a 
great proportion of their orders through associated merchants or, as the 
English called them , Joint -Stocks . Only in the event of the demand 
not being able to be fulfilled by these companies did they look elsewhere 
and contract with individual merchants . 

Some evidence is forthcoming on the structure of these native com 
panies . As they were formed on the initiative of the European Com 
panies and with the sole purpose of doing business with them , the share 
holders were selected by mutual agreement . Only those merchants who 
were of some standing in the trade and who had proved themselves over 
a period of dealings with the European Company were included for 
membership . Special attention was paid to whether they could all get 
on peacefully with each other . Where there were caste rivalries it was 
seen to that the company consisted of members of the same or allied 
caste . But there is also evidence to show the mixed caste composition 
of many of these bodies. It was profitable to be selected for member 
ship of one of these supplying companies. Besides the fact that they 
handled the bulk of the considerable trade with the Europeans, the mem 
bers were give the status of Company s merchants ( whether Dutch or 
English , as the case may be ) and with this went many privileges . They 
were exempted from certain duties and cesses and could purchase from 
the Company s store houses at reduced rates . În times of scarcity of 
food this was a great amenity. In places where the English and the 
Dutch had certain fiscal privileges granted by the native government 
( such as at Madras , Tegenapatnam , Paleacatte and Nagapatnam ) the 
Company s merchants shared such privileges . Thus it was once reported 
that some wealthy merchants would bring in their employees as share 
holders of companies in order to bring them into the orbit of privileged 
merchants to be used again in their own interests.21 When the personnel 
of the membership was decided on , shares were allotted to them , the 
more influential leaders buying more and others less . A share was usu 
ally about Rs . 4000 ( 1000 pagodas ) and the total capital of the com 
panies would vary between Rs . 40,000 and Rs . 200,000 . The highest 
amount recorded by any one of these companies in the period studied 
was Rs . 600,000 ( 150,000 pagodas ) subscribed by 11 persons at Naga 
patnam under the above -mentioned Sunku Mutturama Chetty.22 When 
the capital is subscribed and the company formed the share - holders elect 
about 3 or 4 among them as their managers who have control over its 
affairs. Usually they were people who held a larger number of shares 
than the others . 

Soon after the company is formed it entered into negotiations with 


21 “ Memoir of Van Cloon , Governor of Coromandel, 30 March 1730 " , 
(Mackenzie Collection Private 47 ) , p . 465 . 

22 “ Memoir of Van Steelant , 30 September 1710 " , pp . 290-293 . 
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the Europeans for a contract to supply the required types of cloth . Pro 
tracted and sometimes acrimonious discussions went on concerning prices . 
Usually the previous year s prices and material provided a guide but the 
first decades of the 18th century were a period of rapidly increasing 
prices. Price of cotton rose and with it of yarn , indigo and dyes . Price 
of rice kept fluctuating with the seasons . Every year the merchants 
would present demands for increased prices . There would follow threats, 
counter - offers and compromise proposals , till an agreed schedule of prices 
was drawn up for the innumerable categories of demanded cloth . This 
was embodied in a contract together with other terms for delivery and 
was signed by the European officials on behalf of their Company and 
the share -holders on behalf of theirs . Among the important items men 
tioned in the contract would be the mode of payment . Usually the value 
of the orders placed was many times the total capital fund of the supplier 
company . Sometimes , when the contract was sealed the European Com 
pany would make an initial advance payment to help in the investment. 
This was done very often by the English Company . The Dutch , more 
cautious in their financial policies, did not make such advances . When 
the cloth started coming in they would value all of it according to the 
third or the cheapest sort and make payment accordingly . The motive 
for this was to safeguard themselves from bad debts . Cloth that was 
ordered fell into three grades according to quality . It was not sorted 
out immediately and checked as it came in for this was a tedious process . 
So the practice was adopted of valuing all the delivered cloth at the 
cheapest valuation and paying the merchants likewise . By this means 
the Company never had credit with the merchants and thus safeguarded 
itself.23 

These Indian organisations were relatively simple in their structure. 
They were formed for one particular purpose and functioned year by 
year . Each annual contract was a separate one and stood on its own . In 
the contract it was stipulated that at the end of the fulfilment of the 
contract the share - holders of the company must come together and settle 
accounts with each other . This did not always take place every year 
but sometimes every two or three years . The profits were then calculat 
ed and dividends declared and paid out . A deed of this was drawn up 
signed by all parties and a copy deposited with the European officials 
in charge of the factory. Some of these deeds are extant among the 
V.O.C s records . Such an executed deed would ( for example ) read thus : 
“ 1723 the 26th November, Soopakirutu Varusham the 14th of the month , 
Kartigay , have the Nagapatnam new merchants of the Dutch Company 
or the traders who are from the Sunku Muttu Rama Chettiyar s Com 
pany on their collective agreement with each other calculated and settled 


23 All contracts had this provision . See for example “ the Contract between 
the V.O.C. and Sunku Mutturama s company , clause 7 ” , Kol . Arch . , 1889 , pp. 
435-443 , 
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the account of profit and loss as follows : .... When such drawing 
up of balance sheets and calculation of profit and loss was not done in 
time , the accounts became confused and led to disputes and recrimina 
tions among shareholders . Given the excessive mobility of the mer 
chants themselves , the many - sided character of their activities , such inter 
nicine financial disputes were frequent and led to the ruin of many a 
company and many a merchant. 

The company , or Joint - Stock , as the English called it , acted as a 
collective personality . The merchants bound themselves jointly and sev 
erally for the fulfilment of the company s obligations . Sometimes it was 
specifically stated that the persons and property of the merchants were 
hypthecated for the recovery of debts.25 In case where the merchants 
owned houses and other property in the city under European jurisdiction . 
this was a good guarantee to the European Company . Thus in Madras , 
for example , when the chief merchant Serapa s company had a long 
standing debt with the English , he and his shareholders were taken in 
custody and were released only on a security bond for Rs . 80,000 and 
the mortgage of his houses in Madras.26 But where Europeans had no 
such legal and police powers this was difficult to execute . There was 
never any question of this in northern Coromandel where inland powers 
were quite strong . In the south , with the expansion of Muslim power , 
the Europeans had to move very warily . Just as easily as merchants 
would nestle in the safety of the European residence against the inland 
authorities , they would also run to the protection of the native Governors 
and Nawabs against European punishment . There are many instances 
of debtors to the V.O.C. absconding to the courts of native princes or 
using their influence with these authorities to avoid siezure of their goods 
on the coast.27 These joint - stock associations were also a lesson to the 
merchants in mutual obligations and the necessity for healthy relation 
ships among each other . In the case referred to above , where Serapa s 
company fell in debt to the English , Serapa himself and three other 
associates were quite prepared to accept their liabilities and settle ac 
counts . But the other sis members would not come to an accomodation 
for they said that they had claims on Serapa . Thereupon Serapa and 
his friends offered to pay their proportion of the debt , calculated ac 
cording to the shares they held in the company , but they were sternly 
reminded by the President that there was no proportion in a Joint 


24 Kol . Arch . 1906 , p . 829. The date is given in both the Gregorian and the 
Hindu Calender . 

25 Diary and Consultation Book of 1703 : Fort St. George , p . 58 ; " Contract 
between V.O.C. and a Company of Merchants , January 1706 " , Kol Arch ., 1622 
f . 304 . 

26 Diary and Consultation Book of 1703 , p . 86 . 

27 For some instances see “ Memoir of Van Cloon , 30 March 1730 " (Mac 
kenzie Collection Private 47 ) , pp . 558-561 , “ Memoir of Daniel Bernard , 12 
February 1716 " , Mackenzie Collection Private 48 , pp . 250-1 . 
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Stock’.28 These problems inhered in the uncertain political context and 
the unfamilarity of the Indians with some of the new methods that were 
being introduced . 

On account of the vast distances involved , a good deal of the trade 
was carried on by proxies and agents of the few wealthy merchants . 
Sometimes they were close relations of the merchant; this was , however, 
very often not the case . These proxies had authority to enter into con 
tracts on behalf of the principals. Sometimes merchants who were just 
beginning would start off as agents of a well-known merchant, using the 
influence of his good name to their advantage . Much importance was 
attached to this backing by a great name in the trade. It was some 
times taken to ludicrous limits. Two Chetty merchants who wanted to 
enter the trade with the V.O.C. at Nagapatnam thought they would add 
to their claims if they represented themselves as proxies of a famous 
Kumbakonam merchant called Venkatarasu Chetty . They were success 
ful for a time and were accepted as regular suppliers . On later investi 
gation by the Dutch it was discovered that the so - called Venkatarasu 
Chetty did not exist and that this was a cover name used by the two 
Chetties for their own activities . They were thereupon withdrawn from 
the trade.29 Generally a substantial part of the trade was carried on by 
these proxies. Several contracts were signed by them and any repre 
sentations concerning the trade were made by them . Where the mer 
chant was not well served by his proxies it soon led to the decline of his 
trade. Sunku Rama , whose trade with the Dutch was largely carried on 
by proxies , was sometimes let down by them . In 1732 his very abundant 
trade at Sadraspatnam came to a standstill because of difference between 
the principals and proxies of his company.30 This affected the other 
companies here as well . At about the same time he was also being 
played out by his proxy at Nagapatnam and these led to the decline of 
his trade in Southern Coromandel . 

From the 1740 s one notes a general decline in the state of these 
companies of Indian merchants and , indeed , in the general condition of 
the merchants themselves . It is after a great deal of prodding that the 
European demands could be fulfilled . The number of active and in 
fluential merchants from whom the European could draw tends to dwin 
dle . The funds that these merchants can put into a common stock is 
much less than before and they have to be granted sizeable advances to 
carry on the trade. Part of the capital that was moving about seems 
to have gone underground . The Dutch thought that this was related to 
the political condition of the country . If merchants showed themselves 
to be wealthy they were susceptible to extortion from military despots 


28 Diary and Consultation Book of 1703. p . 76 . 

29 “ Governor General and Council of Indies to Directors, 30 November 1734 " , 
Kol . Arch ., 2190 f . 1357 . 

30 “ Governor General and Council of Indies to Directors, 8 December 1732 " , 
Kol . Arch ., 2101 f . 2492 . 
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who had set themselves up all over . This may have been partly true . 
Yet it is also true that considerable trade was still being carried on by 
the English , the French and the Dutch and that the merchant middle 
men were the channels for such investment. 

The division of Southern Indian society into two factions of Right 
Hand castes and Left Hand castes had interesting repercussions on the 
commercial groups. They found themselves divided vertically into these 
two factions. The most substantial commercial caste group , the Ko 
matty -Chetty , was divided across the middle , some sections falling into 
the Right and others the Left . Off and on one sees these divisions com 
ing up to the surface and affecting not merely social but even economis 
relations . In places where they were settled together these differences 
erupted into riots. The English faced these disputes quite frequently 
in Madras . In 1652-3 there was a series of riots between these factions 
caused by a dispute over the routes of wedding or funeral processions.3 
Trouble broke out in Madras between the two factions again in 1707 . 
This time it seems to have had both social and economic origins . For 
some time business in Madras and elsewhere was moving away from 
the Right Hand castes to Left Hand castes . The latter were led by 
people who were considered more trustworthy and honest. The Right 
Hand komatties felt their long dominance threatened by the new - comers . 
They were generally held to be deceitful though wealthy . This funda 
mental economic cause of tension broke out in the usual manner of social 
disputes. The ring leaders of the riots , the heads of the castes , were 
taken in custody . On the strong intervention of the Governing Council 
at Fort St. George a settlement was effected with four leaders of each 
faction as signatories.32 These troubles at Madras were but a part of 
troubles all along the coast at this time between Right Hand and Left 
Hand factions. They were most serious at Paleacatte , again with con 
siderable violence . The Dutch threatened to turn out the entire Right 
Hand faction from the trade and from the city . Here too the basis of 
the dispute seems to have been economic . Traders of the Right Hand 
fell into debt with the V.O.C. and their leader absconded without pay 
ment . Some others were taken in custody and trade transferred to the 
Left Hand caste merchants.33 When peace was restored the two factions 
were organised in two separate companies and a balance was held by 
the Dutch between them . Trouble broke out again in this same place 
in 1722 and obstructed the cloth trade . The Dutch had to intervene 
again and bring about a settlement. A copy of the settlement effected , 
extant among the V.O.C s records , is interesting for the attempt made 
by the Dutch to balance the castes in their trade so that offence given 
to the one section or the other did not hinder the supply . It is called 


31 FOSTER , English Factories in India 1651-54 , p . xxxi . 
32 Diary and Consultation Book of 1701, pp . 54, 57 . 

33 Despatches to England 1701-1711 (Madras Record Office Publications), p . 89 . 
P. I- 38 
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a Provisional Contract of trade by the Company concluded with the 
following merchants . 34 It goes on to relate in a preamble the fact that 
differences had arisen within the company of merchants regarding the 
amount of money contributed by each member to the general fund. As 
it is impossible to resolve this and as the V.O.C s demand for 1724 
has to be contracted , it is agreed that the following 15 members come 
together to undertake the investment. The fifteen shall be : 1 Brahmin 
named Lechumypathy Ayen chosen as first merchant; 4 other chief mer 
chants — 2 from the caste of Komatties named Mulangy Viravagu 
Chetty and Koperty Venkatasalam Chetty ; 2 from the caste of Chettys 
named Raky Periathamby Chetty and Tuntukur Ankelu Chetty ; 10 
junior merchants of which : 4 from the Right Hand castes ~ 1 Muladiyar 
named Subramanya Mudaly and 3 komatties ; 6 from the Left Hand 
castes, all Chettys. Viravagu Chetty and Periathamby Chetty were the 
heads respectively of the Right and Left factions. Each one was to bring 
in a purse of 2000 pagodas ( about Rs . 8000 ) collected from his faction . 
The seven merchants of the Right Hand were to share in the profits of 
their investment and for this their chief Viravagu Chetty was responsible . 
Similarly the eight merchants of the Left Hand were to share in theirs 
and for this Periathamby Chetty was responsible. Thus were the fac 
tions assuaged and both brought into trade. In this way the Europeans 
interfered with the internal disputes of merchants and helped to settle 
differences because it was in their interests to maintain the mercantile 
community as an integrated and powerful entity . 

We see the good offices of European trade officials being sought with 
regard to other trade disputes as well . One of the causes of such dis 
pute was over the violation of commercial ethics in cutting in on other 
people s orders either by adjusting prices or by the use of other forms 
of pressure. The English received such complaints and took a serious 
view of them . We find that in 1704 Sunku Rama was called before the 
Council and reprimanded on the charge of some of the Madras mer 
chants.35 Another such dispute involving three Indian companies that 
supplied the Dutch at Tuticorin from the Madura producing centres 
comes to our attention in 1728. This was resloved by a formal agree 

It is entitled “ Translated Malabar [ Tamil] ola of a compromise 
agreed to between the combined cloth merchants of the Madura coast. 
Its preamble says : “ In the year 1728 on the 9th January , we the com 
bined cloth merchants of the Madura Coast appeared together before 
Koopman Hillebrandt and Council of Tuticorin because of a dispute 
among us regarding the places where each one of us should make his 
purchase , who after hearing both sides have decided the dispute in the 
following manner . ” Then it goes on to divide the supplying market into 


ment . 


" 36 


34 Kol . Arch . , 1906 , pp . 780-2 . 
35 Diary and Consultations Book of 1704, p . 92 . 
36 Mackenzie Collection Private 72, pp. 17-19. 
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three districts with fixed boundaries and assigns each district to an in 
dividually -named group of merchants. The final clause imposes a pen 
alty of 150 pardau ( about Rs . 450. ) payable to the poorhouse of the 
Reformed Church of Tuticorin and confiscation for anyone violating 
these divisions in their trade. At this time it is true the Europeans could 
impose no sanctions to make their fiat obeyed except to dismiss the mer 
chant from their trade. But this was in itself an effective step and no 
merchant would like to lose the custom of the European Company . It 
was for this reason that Indian merchants submitted themselves to pen 
alties in many European factories. Only in extreme cases would they 
resort to absconding to the interior . Though this step gave them free 
dom from European control, it also cut them away from the benefits of 
European trade . 

In order to make more complete our picture of these Indian mer 
chants we wish there was more information on their relations with the 
native powers. We have seen them above in relation with the Europeans 
and , to some extent, with each other . There is evidence that some of 
these merchants functioned as go -between for European officials with 
indigenous rulers or their delegates . Presents and embassies were ar 
ranged by them and firmans or charters of trade secured . But the Eu 
ropean traders were very wary of admitting to their trade anyone who 
was closely related to or deeply involved with indigenous political au 
thorities. In fact the Dutch had a standing order to this effect which 
their officers had to follow.37 In the experience of the Dutch it was with 
such people that bad debts were incurred and written off . Quite fre 
quently , overtures were made by native officials or their delegates to 
participate in this or that trade but these were generally politely turned 
down . If it was in the interests of their own trade , however , there are 
examples to show that merchants with official ties were admitted . There 
is the clear case of Sunderdas Ayen , described as the court merchant 
of the Madura Nayak , who was permitted on his request to enter the 
cloth trade with the V.O.C. This was done very reluctantly as at that 
time the interloping Ostend Company was negotiating with the Nayak 
to open a factory and fort at Kulasegarapatnam on the Madura Coast . 
This would have cut into traditional Dutch cloth markets and had to 
be prevented. Sunderdas approached the Dutch and promised to use 
his influence with the Nayak to reject this request . He was able to 
keep his promise and , being accepted as a regular V.O.C. merchant , he 
thereafter looked after the interests of the Dutch in the Madura Court.38 

How the merchants generally fared under indigenous regimes we 
have no way of knowing . In normal times the policy of these rulers 


37 “ Governor General and Council to Directors , 30 November 1706 " , Kol . 
Arch ., 1608 f . 261 . 

38 “ Governor General and Council to Directors, 30 November 1720 " , Kol 
Arch ., 1824 ff. 702-3 ; “ Governor General and Council to Directors, 30 November 
1721 " , Kol . Arch ., 1842 f . 74 . 
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would surely have been to encourage and give patronage to trade and 
enterprise . But the 18th century saw southern India in turmoil. All 
over the Carnatic new powers and new forms of authority were being 
set up in the political vacuum created by the decline of Moghul power . 
Adventurous Islamic generals and Mahratta warriors saw in the Carnatic 
plains an ideal ground for plunder and pillaging. Just as these military 
powers had quite frequently to be placated by bribes and gifts by the 
European power , it is reasonable to assume that indigenous merchants 
would also have been subject to similar demands . Judging from the 
European records of the time , this was the main reason for the decline 
of trade and enterprise and the weakening of the merchant classes. There 
may well have been other factors connected to the agrarian structure 
on which trade must ultimately be based . In the absence of a detailed 
investigation of the agrarian economy of this region , it is difficult to 
make any meaningful generalisations. 

It seems that the study undertaken here is noted more for what it 
does not say than for what it says . We have merely brought together 
some relevant information concerning the activities and relationships 
of merchants of the Coromandel coast as individuals and in groups. 
They were numerous , mobile , wealthy and industrious . They were per 
forming a major function in the commercial pattern of India . There is , 
however, much that we do not yet know of them . We have only the 
most fragmentary knowledge of their organisations and methods . We 
do not know if their collective functioning had anything in common with 
the methods adopted by the great corporations of the earlier era . The 
great merchant families of this period must doubtless have descended 
from the heads of these trading guilds and corporations. What kind 
of knowledge did they inherit ? On the other end of the scale we would 
also like to know how these personalities link up ( if at all they do ) with 
the magnates of the modern era . 
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INTRODUCTION 


0.1 There is a very large body of folk lore of the type of folk 
ballads . These can be classified into four types : ( i ) Mythical , ( i ) Epic , 
( iii ) Social , ( iv ) Historical . 

0.2 Mythical ballads deal with the origin of folk deities such as 
Sastha, Mutharamman , Neeliamman , Muppudathi, Karuppannaswamy 
etc. 

0.3 Epic ballads are adaptations of stories of Hindu Mythology. 
These adaptations bear no resemblance to the originals, their characters 
and content undergoing complete transformation in folk imagination . 
Examples : Enie Erram , Ponnuruvi -Masakkai , Ali Arasani Malai’ 
etc. ( ஏணி ஏற்றம் , பொன்னுருவி மசக்கை , அல்லி அரசாணி மாலை . ) 

0.4 Social ballads deal with intercaste marriage, property rights for 
women , and oppression by the caste -system . Examples : Muthupattan 
Kathai , Nallathangal Kathai , and Sinnathambi Kathai . 

0.5 Historical ballads deal with incidents of history ; mostly with 
the causes , course and results of battles . The story of a hero is traced 
through the incidents of history. The heroism and personal traits of 
the hero are exalted and shown up as examples to follow . This type of 
ballad is much more rare than the other types mentioned above . His 
torical ballads now extant are : Iver Rajakkal Kathai ( mui 
கள் கதை ), Kannadian Padai Por ( கன்னடியன் படைப் போர் ) , Moon 
rulagukonda Amman Kathi ( Lacor god 08T600TL 34LD GOT 30 g ), 
Vettumperumal Kathai ( Oolo Ouro 5605 ), Ramappaiyan 
Ammanai ( ராமப்பையன் அம்மானை ) , Eravikutti Pillai Por ( இரவிக் 
குட்டி பிள்ளை போர் ) , Sivagangai Ammanai ( சிவகங்கை அம்மானை ) , 
Sivagangai Kummi ( சிவகங்கை கும்மி ) , Poolu Thevan Sindhu ( பூலுத் 
தேவன் சிந்து ) , Kattabomman Kathai Padal ( கட்டபொம்மன் கதைப் 
பாடல் ) etc. 


1.1 Folk literature in Tamil has received the attention of scholars 
only recently. Work has been done only in collecting and publishing 
occasional folk songs , and a large collection of folk songs have been 
brought out in book form . But folk ballads , long narratives, poems 
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containing a story , have not received the attention of scholars . As such 
we do not have well edited printed ballads available for research and 
study . 

1.2 A few historical ballads have been brought out in book form 
and since they are very few in number, they can easily be enumerated . 

“ Ramappaiyan Ammanai has been printed in two editions , one by 
the University of Madras, and the other by the Saraswathi Mahal Li 
brary . The first edition was edited by Prof. S. Vaiyapuri Pillai. It 
contains as an appendix to the ballad Iravikutti Pillai Por . " Sivagangai 
Kummi and Ammanai were published a few years ago by the Gov 
ernment Oriental Manuscripts Series. Kattabomman Kathai Padal was 
published in 1962 , edited by the author of this paper. 

1.3 These are the only ballads edited and printed in book form . 
The other ballads mentioned above are either available in printed form 
as cheap books printed badly and abounding in errors , or in the form of 
cadjan manuscripts , in partly damaged condition . We know the names 
of only a few ballads, the manuscripts of which are not available , but 
we do hear of the story of the ballads in places where the incidents of 
the story are said to have occurred . Hence the primary requirement 
for research in this field is to collect all available manuscripts, and edit 
them and bring them out in book form . 

1.4 A few ballads are still extant since they are sung to rural au 
diences on days of propitiation of the village deities. Heroes of folk 
history are sometimes deified in the places of their birth or activity , 
and their stories are sung when festivals are held in their honour. Thus 
* Iver Rajakkal Kathai is sung as Villuppattu ( bow song ) in certain tracts 
of the Tirunelveli District. Heroes like Marudhu , Poolu Thevan or 
Kattabomman , are not considered to be gods, but only as mortal heroes 
with supernatural powers, and hence their stories are sung on occasions 
of festivities or enacted as folk dramas or Koothu . Those ballads which 
are now sung to rural audiences are liable to undergo changes in the text 
because of the extempore invocations of the folk singers. Hence vari 
ations in essential particulars of the story may be noticed in the texts 
of the ballad as sung in different parts of the Tirunelveli District. 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE BALLADS ACCORDING TO CHRONOLOGY OF THE 
EVENTS OF THE STORY 

2.1 Available historical ballads cover a period between the middle 
of the 15th century to the end of the 18th century with a few gaps in 
between . These ballads can be classified under three periods. 


1 Known as Kodai or gift to the Gods . 

2 Examples : Muthuppattan has a temple near Papanasam Dam and Chin 
nathambi in many places near Panagudi. 
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FIRST PERIOD : 

The struggle between the Kannada rulers and the Pandayan 
rulers . 


SECOND PERIOD : 

The struggle between the Nayaks of Madurai and the Marava 
chieftain of Ramnad . 


THIRD PERIOD : 


The struggle of Polygars of the South against the expansion of 
British power. 


THE EARLIEST BALLADS , STRUGGLES BETWEEN KANNADIGAS AND PANDYAS 

2.2 The earliest ballads refer to a struggle between the Kannada 
invaders and the Pandyan Chieftains of the South . Many ballads nar 
rate the story of the battles which the Pancha Pandyar ( பஞ்ச பாண் 
டியர் ) or Ivar Rajakkal ( ஐவர் ராஜாக்கள் ) , the five Pandyas or the 
Five Kings who fought against the Kannada invaders . 

VERSION - 1 . The name of the Kannada invader is not mentioned in 
any one of the ballads. “ Pancha Pandyar Kathai tells us the story of 
Kulasekara Pandyan and his five brothers . They were chieftains of 
Kayatar. The Kannada king laid siege to their fort and a terrible battle 
ensued . The Kannada king sent an emissary offering a duel with each 
of the brothers to avoid wholesale slaughter of the population and blood 
shed and ravage on a large scale . They entered into a solemn agree 
ment that the one who would be defeated should leave the country in 
case he was left alive . In the duel that followed , all the brothers , save 
the youngest, were killed . He was captured and the Kannada thought 
of a brilliant stroke of diplomacy . He would give his daughter in mar 
riage to him and thus cement the two royal dynasties in friendship . He 
ordered the prince to be carried in a palanquin to his headquarters. The 
prince swallowed a piece of broken diamond and died . The princess 
having heard of the prince and the vow of her father to marry her to 
him decided to burn herself on the funeral pyre of the prince . 

2.3 VERSION - 2 . Another version of this story is found in Iver Ra 
jakkal Kathai . The Kannada king was ruling peacefully at Sheran 
mahadevi . He sent emissaries to the five Pandyas, ruling at Valliyoor 
with proposals of the marriage of his daughter with the Pandya prince . 
The proposal having been rejected by the Pandya , the Kannada king 
invaded his territory , reduced the fortress of Valliyoor , killed the Pandya 
and his brothers and captured the prince . The rest of the story is the 
same as the ‘ Pancha Pandyar Kathai . 

2.4 VERSION - 3 . Another story with a similar theme is the 


3 Names of 5 Pandyas: Kulasekara Perumal, Muthaperumal, Makilumperu 
mal , Mudisoodumperumal, Pandyaperumal. 
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‘Kannadian Padai Por . Kulasekara Pandian , with his four brothers, was 
living at Valliyoor. The Kannadian king desired to marry his daughter 
to the Pandya prince. The Pandyas rejected the proposal. A war en 
sued and the Kannada king was beaten back . Two valiant young men 
Mathippan and Mannan were generals in the Pandyan army and their 
leadership was so efficient that the Pandyan army was invincible . The 
Kannada king sent a spy to murder the brothers . He went into the 
Pandyan camp in disguise and cut of the head of the elder brother 
Mannan . While he was escaping with Mannan s head concealed in a 
pot, he was spotted by the younger brother. He demanded that the 
stranger should show what was in the pot . He showed the severed head 
and the younger brother growing furious killed the spy . This story 
is referred to in the poem “ Shembagaraman Pallu ” — 17664 ( F0TLE 
TITLOST LOI 05 ) . 

There is mention of another story ‘ Vettumperumal Kathai . He is 
spoken of as the chieftain of Kayatar who fought against a Kannada 
king. History of the Maravas mentions a ballad about these two chief 
tains, but the existence of the ballad has not come to light. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

3.1 These ballads certainly refer to a struggle between Kannada 
invaders and Pandya chieftains of the South . 

( 1 ) To what historical times do these ballads refer ? 
( 2 ) Who were the Kannada chiefs figuring as invaders in the 

ballads ? 
( 3 ) Were the Pandyans historical persons and how far are historical 

facts reflected in the ballads ? 
2.2 It is generally accepted that the Hosyala ruler Ballala III met 
Giat - uddin of Madurai in 1342 in battle , and the Sultan lost his life. 
The battle took place at Kannanur Koppam . The aim of the invasion 
was to destroy the Sultanate of Madurai. He was the first Kannada 
invader, after the establishment of the Sultanate , who came south as far 
as Madurai. The Muslim historians Shamsi - Siraj - Afif mentions the de 
feat and death of Qurbat Hasankangu , a Sultan of Madurai, in a battle 
between him and a neighbour chief , Bakan . Dr. Krishnaswamy examin 
ed the identification of Bakan with Kannara Kampanna by Dr. Venkata 
ramanayya and Thiruvenkatachari, and refutes their views and concludes 
that Bakan was no other than Bakka I , the younger brother of Harihara , 
the co - founder of the Vijayanagara Dynasty . The third Kannada in 
vader who invaded Madurai was Bakka s son , Kampana . He defeated 
Sultan Muberak in 1371. His victory over the Sultan is celebrated in a 
poem Madhura Vijayam by his wife Sri . Ganga Devi. The Sultanate 


4 Published in 1947 , 2nd edn ., p . 29 . 
5 Published in 1939 at Srivaikuntam . 
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had been in existence in Madurai between 1335 and 1378 , a little over 
forty - three years. During these years , the Pandyas should have left 
Madurai and settled in the south . Hence the Pandyas should have 
moved south . The descendants of the Madurai Pandyas settled at Ten 
kasi and few other chieftains related to them spread over the south carv 
ing principalities for themselves . There are no inscriptions of Pandyas 
in the second half of the 14th century , in and around Madurai . Sri 
Ganga Devi says in her Madhura Vijayam , that the Pandyas, Colas and 
Cheras and Vira Ballala had been vanquished by the Sultan . (Madurai 
Vijayam concluding canto verse No. 25. ) 

3.3 The end of Pandya rule can therefore be taken to have come 
to an end at Madurai in 1335. But they held parts of Ramnad District, 
and South Tirunelveli District . Inscriptional evidence points out to 
Komaravarman Vira Pandyadeva ruling in the 31st year when Kampana 
Udaiyar came from the north and appointed several Nayakas and restor 
ed peace and order. He ruled between 1340 and 1380. His inscrip 
tion does not refer to the suzeranity of Vijayanagar over him . A suc 
cession of rulers of the Pandyan dynasty ruled in the Tirunelveli District 
with their capital at Tenkasi. According to inscriptional evidence , 
scholars conclude that between the years 1371 and 1422, five rulers were 
ruling and issuing the inscriptions found at Kottar , Karivalamvandanal 
lur, Courtallam and Tiruppattur. They bore the titles of the Pandyas of 
the middle ages Komaran and Jatila - Varman . None of their inscrip 
tions found in the Tirunelveli District points out to their having been 
subject to the overlordship of Vijayanagar . It is a moot question to ask 
if these Pandyas ruled in succession or conjointly or individually over 
separate territories. Most probably they are referred to as Pancha Pan 
dyas in folk lore . 

3.4 There was no conflict between the Kannada rulers of Vijaya 
nagar and Pandyas of Tenkasi, between A.D. 1371 and 1422. Between 
1422 and 1463 Arikesari Parakrama Pandya ruled over the Southern 
Pandya region with Tenkasi as his capital . His inscriptions are numer 
ous and his fame rests as the builder of Visvanatha Temple at Tenkasi . 
He was a contemporary of Devaraya II of Vijayanagar . The records of 
Arikesari followed the method of the ancient Pandyas . There is no 
reference in them to the Vijayanagar rulers . There are no Vijayanagar 
inscriptions before A.D. 1499. Hence Arikesari was not a feudatory of 
Vijayanagar. 

3.5 NARASA NAYAK AND PANDYAS OF TENKASI. Saluva Narasimha 


6 No. 94 of 1916 . 
7 Their names as found in the inscriptions are : 

( i ) Ko -Mara - Varman Vira Pandya Deva ( 1340-80 ); 
(ii) Ko - Jata - Varman Prakrama Pandya Deva ( Nagercoil inscription 1356 ); 
(iii ) Jatila - Varman Kulasekara Pandyan ( Karivalamvandanallur 1402 ); 
( iv ) Mara Varman Kulasekara Pandyan ( 1409) Tenkasi; 
( v ) Jata Varman Vikrama Pandyan ( 1469 ) . 
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ascended the Vijayanagar throne after a coup d etat helped by his general 
Narasimha Nayaka in about 1485. Narasa Nayak was sent to subdue 
the rebels in the south and to annex the hitherto independent kingdoms 
of the Pandyas in the south . Saluva Narasimha wanted to consolidate 
the south , so that he could present a firm opposition against the south 
ward drive of the Muslim Kingdoms of Bahmani , Bijapur and Golconda . 
An inscription of Narasa Nayaka says " conquering Chera , Cola , Pandya 
and Manabushana , the king of Madurai , as well as fierce Turushka ” . 
There was no Cola king of the ancient dynasty reigning then . Cola 
refers to the Mandalesvara of Cola - mandalam , Koneriraja , who under 
disturbed conditions in Vijayanagar asserted his independence . It was 
one of the objects of Narasa Nayak s expedition to remove him from 
power . We are interested to know who the Pandya monarch defeated 
by Narasa Nayaka was . It was Jatavarman Kulesekara Parakrama 
Pandya who ascended the throne in 1480. He was forced to pay tribute 
to Vijayanagar from 1481 ; He continued to rule till 1507.7a Local tra 
dition has it that " Pancha Pandian refers to rulers of Tenkasi . Then 
may we conclude that the earliest of the ballads refer to Manabushana 
as the Pandya , and Narasa Nayaka as the Kannada invader ? But then 
a few difficulties crop up . 

3.6 BATTLE OF TAMBRA PARANI. Manabushana was not killed . He 
only became a feudatory of the Vijayanagar rulers . There is no mention 
of marriage of the daughter of the Kannada invader to the son of the 
Pandya ruler. There was no duel , and no capture of the youngest bro 
ther. Again the site of the battle mentioned in the ballads are Valliyoor 
and Kayatar . 

3.7 An expedition led by Salakaraja Chinna Thirumala during the 
reign of Achuta Raja came to the south to crush the formidable chal 
lenge to the empire by the combination of Saluva Nayaka Chellappa , 
Thumbichi Nayaka, the governors of the Tamil country and the Raja 
of Tirvandrum Bhutalavira Uthayamarthandan . Bhuthalavira besieged 
Kalakad , Ambasamudram , and other fertile villages from the Pandyan 
territory by force, and made him flee from Tenkasi. The Pandya, Jatila 
Sri Vallabha Tribhuvana Srivallabha , appealed to Achyutaraya . After 
the battle of Tambraparni, the Pandya ruler was reinstated and the ter 
ritories lost were restored . On this occasion Achyuta Raja married a 
Pandyan princes. 

3.8 THE RESULT OF NARASA NAYAK S EXPEDITION . This expedition 
was intended to help the Pandya against his enemy and ended in his 
restoration to the throne and establishing close relations between Pan 
dyas and Vijayanagar rulers through marriage. The battle of Tampra 
parani took place in the year 1532 . 


7a The Tamil Country under Vijanagar, p . 160 . 
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3.9 VITHALALAYA S CAMPAIGN AND VETTUMPERUMAL . Taking advan 
tage of the struggle for ascension at Vijayanagar , the ruler of Trivandrum 
rose against the overlordship of Vijayanagar and an expedition was sent 
under Vithalaraja in June 1544. It was sent under the leadership of Vi 
thalaraja by Sadasiva Raja , the Vijayanagar Emperor. The Trivandrum 
ruler interfered in the affairs of the Pandyan chieftains of Tenkasi and 
Kayatar . The Pandyan chieftaincy seems to have been divided into two , 
one with its seat at Tenkasi and the other at Kayatar . The chieftaincy 
at Kayatar was ruled over by Vettumperumal Raja.8 These two chief 
tains were frequently at war . Vettumperumal Raja and the ruler of Tra 
vancore harassed the Pandya of Tenkasi and he appealed to Vithala Raya 
for help . Vettumperumal was defeated by Vithala and he fled from Ka 
yatar and sought protection under Unnikerala Varman . Again he raised 
a revolt after a few years . Chinna Thimma marched against Unnikerala 
Varman and he submitted to him . But Vettumperumal showed no signs 
of submission . He was again defeated in battle and taken prisoner. The 
inscription noted in the footnote enables us to identify Vengala Raja 
with Vithala Raja . 

3.10 This account more or less accords with the events narrated in 
the story of the ballad . Vettumperumal is mentioned in the ballads disa 
one of the Pancha Pandyas . The Kannada invader defeated him . Before , 
his final defeat, terms of peace were offered to him . But he rejected them , 
and fought to the end . There are different versions about the fate of 
Vettumperumal . He was either captured or killed . The date of the 
expedition is 1544. The date of the Ilavelangal inscription is 1547 . 
There the death of Vettumperumal is mentioned . 

4.1 There is also mention of a battle between five Pandyas and 
Visvanatha Nayaka, in ‘ Madurai Thala Varalaru and the chronicle , 
*Karnataka rulers in Pandya Mandala Arayanatha Mudaliar , the Dala 
voi of Visvanatha was unable to bring under subjugation the five Pandy 
as holding sway in the south from five fortresses. He appealed to Vis 
vanatha Nayaka to come down on them with a large force. He himself 
came down and a fierce battle took place for six months . Unable to win 
complete victory over the Pandyas, Visvanatha offered to fight each one 
of them in a duel and the offer was accepted . The Pandyas died in the 
duel . Thus the last challenge to the overlordship of Vijayanagar ended . 

This version is not corroborated by inscriptional evidence . But 
traditional caste histories persistently mention this story . Hence a battle 
between Kayatar Pandyas and Visvanatha Nayak cannot be ruled out 
as fiction . 

All the ballads mention duels as means of settling the dispute . There 

8 At Ilavelangal an inscription mentions a battle between Vettumperumal and 
Vengalaraja. A Kondaiyankottai Maravan put him to death date of Inscrip 
tion is 1547. Tirunelveli District Gazetteer , H. R. Pate , 1919 , p . 318 . 

9 This version is quoted in Nadar Mannarum Nayaka Mannarum , Rama 
linga Gurukkal, p . 94 . 
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is no mention of duels in the chronicles or in inscriptions. I believe that 
the duel is introduced in the ballads in imitation of the poetic description 
of the duel between the Turushka ruler and Kampanna in ‘ Madura Vija 
yam .10 All ballads invariably mention it , in the manner of the old epics 
and later poems of war and heroism . 

4.2 CONCLUSION . We are now in a position to answer the questions 
raised at the beginning of this section . 

( 1 ) The Kannada invader who came into clash with the Tenkasi 
Pandya was Narasa Nayaka 1507 and those with the Kayatar Pandya 
were Vithala Raya and Chinna Thimma . After the consolidation of 
Vijayanagar overlordship over the south with the founding of the Nayak 
ship at Madura and organisation of Palayams in Pandya Mandalam , 
Visvanatha Nayaka had to fight against the Kayatar Pandya . 

( 2 ) The Tenkasi Pandyas on the whole were independent rulers from 
1340 to 1487. In 1487 Narasa Nayaka forced the Pandya at Tenkasi to 
accept the overlordship of Vijayanagar . There was a battle between the 
Pandya and Narasa Nayaka . The friendship based on feudatory relation 
ship was sealed by the marriage of the Pandya princess with Sadasiva 
raya . That is the only direct clash heard of in history between Tenkasi 
Pandyas and the Vijayanagar Emperors . Hence the Pandyas of Tenkasi 
could not have been thought of as Pancha Pandyas of the ballads . 

( 3 ) We do not know the origin of the Pandyas of Kayatar . They 
had allied themselves with the enemies of Vijayanagar and raised a 
revolt against it . They had also harassed the Tenkasi Pandyas , perhaps 
with the object of becoming the only Pandya rulers of the south annex 
ing the western and eastern Pandya territories into one kingdom . 

4.3 Ballads are neither chronicles, nor historical works. They are 
only stories of heroism based on folk memory of the events of history. 
They can be considered as folk interpretation of events of history. 

4.4 RAMAPPAYYAN AMMANAI. We shall now take up the second group 
of ballads . Ramappa Ayyan Ammanai is a long ballad dealing with 
Thirumalai Nayak s war with Sadaikkar Thevar II , alias Delevoi Sethu 
pathi . The Sethupathi committed many acts of insubordination to the 
Nayak . He was suspected of also harbouring a design to become an 
independent ruler, following the precedent of the Nayak himself The 
solidarity of the Nayak Kingdom was threatened . Thirumalai sent Ra 
mappa Ayyan , his Brahmin General to subjugate Sadaikka , and bring 
him in chains to Madurai . Sadaikka learned of the departure of Nayak 
troops for Ramnad and summoned a Council of War. Vannyan Thevan , 
Alagan , Kumara Alagan , Vicu Kondai Thevan and other trusted lieu 
tenants discussed plans of defence of their country and agreed that Van 
nya should be charged with the supreme command of the Sivaganga 
forces. On the first day of battle Ramappa Ayyan lost heavily and this 


10 Madura Vijayam , concluding canto, verses 26 to 36 . 
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made him furious . At Pogalur there was a second engagement and in 
this too Ramappa lost heavily . Six Palayakarars were slain by Van 
nyan . After three or four unsuccessful attacks on the Sivaganga forces , 
Ramappayyan was recalled to Madura to be despatched with an army 
to go to the help of Venkatapathy Raya , to repulse a Muslim attack . 
Ramappa Ayyan met the invaders and inflicted a severe defeat on them . 
He returned again and proceeded against Vannyan . He was cruel in his 
treatment of the lieutenants and also prisoners . Ramappa Ayyan pushed 
forward with his forces. The Vannyan retreated to the islands in the 
Mannar Gulf and from there attacked the army of Ramappa . Ramayyan 
entered into negotiations with the Dutch in Ceylon and with their help 
landed on the islands and finally defeated Vannya . Sadaikka was arrest 
ed and taken before Thirumalai. He was consigned to the prison . But 
hearing from the guards that the fetters had snapped miraculously , Thi 
rumalai released him , made friends with him and sent him back to 
Sivaganga . 

The ballad closely follows history except in minor particulars . The 
supernatural element introduced at the end of the ballad is incredible . 
The real reason why Thirumalai made peace with Sadaikka was his con 
cern for peace and co -operation with the majority community in his 
dominion. This master stroke of diplomacy won for him a faithful ally 
who helped him to drive away the Mysore invaders and inflict a heavy 
defeat on them . 

4.5 ‘ IRAVIKUTTI PILLAI POR . Another ballad about Ramayyan is 
Iravikutty Pillai Por . It deals with the campaign of Ramappa against 
the Vanji ruler. Iravikutti Pillai , the general of the Nair forces, op 
posed the march of Ramappa into Tiruvadi Rajyam . He fell in the at 
tempt due to the treachery of the Pillaimars of the ‘ eight houses ?. Iravi s 
head was severed and taken to Ramappa . The Vanji ruler requested 
him to send the head to be cremated . Ramappa agreed and the head 
was sent back . The body and the head were cremated with full military 
honours. 

This ballad is a page from the history of South Travancore. In 
scriptions of the period refer to the invasion of Nayak forces into Nanji 
nad and the ravages caused by the war and remission of taxes ordered 
by the ruler 11 


5.1 Incidents of history for over a century find no reflection in 
ballads . The next historical period referred to is the ‘ Khan Saheb Chan 
dai ( the wars of Khan Saheb ) and Poolu Thevan Sindu ( 1752 to 1764 ) . 

5.2 THE BALLAD ABOUT KHAN SAHIB . " Khan Saheb Chandai has for 
its theme, the fortunes of Khan Saheb during the last seven years of his 
life . The circumstances of his early life are briefly told in the first part 


11 Mudaliar Olai , 82 p . 59. Appendix to Ramappayyan Ammanai, University 
of Madras. 
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of the ballad . Born in Panaiyur, he was brought up by Musa Lawley. 
Then he joined the service of Britain . He learned English and joined 
the service of the Nawab Mohamed Ali . Step by step he rose to be a 
commander in his army. His services were placed under the British 
Commander . He won many battles for them against the French . He 
married a Ferunghi girl, Masha . 

5.3 Pleased with his meritorious services , the Company appointed 
him commander at Madurai to undertake an expedition in Madurai to 
collect the revenues due to the Nawab of Arcot, then leased out to the 
British Company . He collected revenues from many Palayams and 
brought rebellious Polygars under subjection . The Sivaganga polygar 
did not pay homage to him . He addressed a letter to Dalavoy Thanda 
varoyan demanding the cession of Tirupuvanam to him . The Dalavoy 
tried to please Khan Saheb with sweet words and costly presents to 
Masha . All that was of no avail and Khan Saheb could not be per 
suaded to give up his desire to grab part of Sivaganga territory. 

5.4 Thandavarayan , met Muthuvadugan the chief of Sivaganga and 
and reported to him the danger of Khan Saheb s invasion of Sivaganga. 
He persuaded him to leave Sivaganga and take refuge at the fortress of 
Kalaiyarkovil . He alerted the Marava chieftain friendly to Sivaganga 
and left for Arcot, to seek an audience with Mohamed Ali the Nawab 
of Arcot . He arrived in Arcot with a huge retinue and sought an in 
terview with the Nawab . After a few days the Dalavoy granted him 
an interview . The Dalavoy laid a long list of charges on Khan before 
the Nawab . He had misappropriated the moneys paid as revenues by 
polygars and was trying to sieze villages under friendly palayams and 
keep them directly under his control. The Nawab was displeased with 
Khan Saheb for several reasons . He had not received the revenue col 
lected by the Khan Saheb from the Palayakarars for six years . He had 
also received news that Khan Saheb was forging secret alliances with his 
enemies . He had taken Marchand a French armourer under his protec 
tion and was manufacturing canons . All these acts were designed to 
assert his independence and throw off his allegiance to the Nawab . The 
English had agreed to place him under the direct service of the Nawab 
which Khan Saheb resented and refused to carry out the command of 
the Nawab . Hence he decided to send an army against Khan Saheb 
and remove him from the post of governorship of Madurai . 

5.5 The combined forces of the Nawab and the Company , were sent 
to Madurai under the command of Britain . They reached Tirupuvanam 
to defend the town from the attack of Khan Saheb . He harassed the 
Nawab s troops by night and withdrew before day dawned . The hordes 
of the Nawab marched to Madurai and laid siege to it . After many un 
successful attempts to capture the city , they succeeded in making a 
breach in the fort -walls which was immediately repaired . The siege 
lasted for six months. Then the British Commander resorted to bribing 
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the Dalavoy Srinivasa Rao and Marchand , the French armourer, and 
capturing Khan Saheb alive . He was led out of the fort and hanged 
from a mango tree. 

5.6 HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF THE BALLAD . It is necessary to get 
a glimpse of the political situation of the Madura Subha ( consisting of 
roughly the modern districts of Madura , Ramnad and Tinnevelly ) to 
realise the significance of the career of Khan Saheb . The ballad tells 
us about the last years of his career . His victories over the Polygars of 
Tirunelveli had made him so powerful that the Company suspected that 
his intention was to throw off the yoke of his masters. 

5.7 RISE OF KHAN SAHEB . At the beginning of his carrer he won 
victory over the French for the English and dislodged the French from 
Parangipettai. The affairs of the south were in utter confusion and he 
was sent to the South to set matters right. Then the whole of the South 
was involved in a struggle between the two rivals , Chanda Saheb and 
Mohamed Ali for the Nawabship of Arcot. Mohamed Ali fled to Tri 
chinopoly and proclaimed himself a Nawab . The French and the Eng . 
lish took sides in the conflict, the former supporting Chanda Saheb 
and the later , Mohamed Ali . And from this time begins what was in 
effect a struggle between the European countries for the mastery of the 
Carnatic . 

5.8 AFFAIRS OF TIRUNELVELI. To make sure of the adherence of 
the people of Tirunelveli, Mohamed Ali despatched to the district a force 
of a few thousand men under the command of Abdul Rahim . A simi 
lar detachment of the English soldiers under the Lt. Innis joined the 
troops of Rahim . At that time an adventurer named Alam Kahan 
held the city of Madurai in the name of Chanda Saheb . Captain Cope 
in the command of a force of Europeans and sepoys attempted to regain 
Madurai but was repulsed . Finally , in 1755 Col. Heron and Mahfuz 
Khan , the nawab s elder brother at the head of 2,000 sepoys and 500 
soldiers advanced towards Madurai . Madurai fell without a blow . The 
Raja of Ramnad submitted by surrendering to the Company two sea 
ports on the eastern coast . Heron then proceeded South and took Tiru 
nelveli without opposition . Renters in Tirunelveli and surrounding 
areas gave in their submissions. Many of the poligars rejected the de 
mands of their tribute made in the name of the Nawab . Chief among 
them being Kattabomman Nayakan of Panchala Kuruchi. An attempt 
was made to reduce his stronghold , but had to be abandoned as the 
whole force was immediately recalled to Trichinopoly . On his way back 
Col. Heron made a diversion towards the fort of Nelkattanseval the 
headquarters of Pulithevan the leading Poligar of the West . 

5.9 COL . HERON S CAMPAIGNS . The attempt proved a failure and 
the force withdrew to Madurai . The revenues collected by means of this 
expedition had not been sufficient to cover his expenses . And finally 
Col. Heron was induced by a large present to rent the countries of 
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Madurai and Tirunelveli for a small sum of 15 lakhs of Rupees . On his 
return to Madras Col. Heron was tried by court martial on a charge of 
bribery and dismissed from service . On Heron s departure the Maravan 
polygars of the West at once made up their minds to revolt. They were 
assisted by Pathan soldiers who had been stationed in the southern coun 
tries as the representatives of Chanda Saheb . The King of Travancore 
sent a force of 2,000 Nayars who joined the united rebel forces, at Ka 
lakad . In 1766 Mahfuz Khan s troops were defeated by the Travancore 
forces. 

5.10 PULI THEVAN THE LEADER OF THE CONFEDERATES . The leader 
among the polygars of the west now approached Kattabomman Nayakan 
to form a resistance against the Nawab but he refused . The confede 
rates joining forces with the Poligars of Madurai concentrated their 
forces on Srivilliputur . The united forces of the Poligars now num 
bered 24,000 men . Srivilliputur was taken and reduced . Mahfuz Khan 
won over Kattabommanayakan and Ettappanannayakan . And their 
joint forces met Pulithevan s troops seven miles north of Tirunelveli 
which resulted in the defeat of Pulithevan and his confederates. 

5.11 KHAN SAHEB ARRIVES . It was at this juncture that Yusuf Khan 
arrived in May 1756 with a mixed force which included a detachment 
of artillery. The commanders were unable to collect sufficient money 
to maintain the troops. Overcoming the difficulties they proceeded to 
Srivilliputhur, recaptured the fort and renewed the submission of most 
of the Poligars including Puli Thevan himself . 

5.12 HIS CAMPAIGNS. Khan Saheb left a garrison at Srivilliputhur 
and returned to Tirunelveli . He found that the Nawab had handed 
over the management of Tirunelveli district for an annual rental of eleven 
lakhs of rupees to a Mudaliar . Mahfuz Khan still considered himself 
renter , and friction developed between them . The Mudaliar turned to 
Puli Thevan for help . Puli Thevan effected a conciliation between 
the Mudliar and Mahfuz Khan . Yusuf Khan demanded from the Mu 
daliar money for payment of the Nawab s troops . The Mudaliar re 
fused to pay the Khan Saheb and he was confined to jail . The Polygars 
of the west came to his rescue and set him at liberty . Yusuf Khan hur 
ried to the scene and met the united forces of the Polygars . He inflicted 
a severe defeat on them . 

5.13 DISTURBED CONDITIONS . But Puli Thevan and his allies were 
not disheartened by their defeat. They opened negotiations with Hyder 
Ali who was then encamped at Dindigul . Madurai was in the hands 
of Alam Khan , now an ally of Mahfuz Khan . The position of the Eng 
lish looked serious. Realising the vital necessity of securing Madurai , 
the Company sent Yusuf Khan there with troops . Meanwhile Mahfuz 
Khan had joined the confederacy headed by Puli Thevan and took to the 
field against Khan Saheb . He announced in a proclamation that he was 
the Nawab s renter. The confederates obtained assurance of support 
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from the Travancore ruler , surrendering Kalakad and its neighbourhood . 
They stormed the British stronghold , Palayamkottai. The British soldi 
ers at Palayamkottai with the aid of Panchalamkurichi and Ettayapuram 
obliged them to retreat. 

5.14 SHREWDNESS OF YUSUF. When Yusuf Khan returned to Ti 
runelveli, he found many forces combined against him . He negotiated 
with Travancore and agreed to respect the rights of the ruler in Kalakad . 
Just then he was called back , to Madras to lead an army against the 
French who were laying siege to Madras. 

5.15 CONFEDERATES GROW POWERFUL . Puli Thevan turned the ab 
sence of Yusuf Khan to his advantage . He effected an alliance between 
the Polygars of the west and the east , which was rendered easy by the 
death of Kattabomman Nayaka , who was unfriendly to Puli Thevan . 
His son declared himself from the outset as the enemy of the British . 
The aim of the alliance was to oust British power out of the southern 
part of Tamilnad. 

5.16 YUSUF KHAN S SUCCESS . Yusuf returned to Tirunelveli in 
1759. He directed his efforts to disrupt the confederacy. He weaned 
away the Travancore ruler by confirming his earlier agreement with him . 
He undertook a series of operations one after another. He captured 
Kollangondan, a fort under the occupation of Puli Thevan in the west. 
He turned east and took Kolvarpatti, a fortress in the west . He turned 
west and occupied Surandai. The Travancore troops were pillaging the 
country in the area around Kalakad . He entered into alliance with them 
and not only turned them away from the confederacy but secured their 
help to fight Puli Thevan and his allies . Then he marched to Vadagari 
and captured the fort. The Polygar fled to Vasudevanallur . It was a 
strong fort within the Palayam of Puli Thevan . It was the centre of ac 
tivity and the headquarters of the confederates . Many attempts by Eng 
lish commanders to capture that fort had failed . Now Yusuf Khan 
stormed it . Puli Thevan suddenly appeared from Nelkattan - Seval in the 
rear. Though Yusuf continued the attack on the fortress, his position 
became more and more hopeless and Yusuf decided to retire. Just then 
the Dutch had landed at Tuticorin , which was in their possession and 
were marching towards Tirunelveli. They took Alwarthirunagari. Their 
appearance was probably due to the invitation of the Polygars. Yusuf 
Khan marched to Alwartirunagari, but the Dutch had decamped to Tuti 
corin and thence to Ceylon. The successes of Yusuf Khan forced the 
Polygars to lie low . Hence all troubles appeared to have ceased . 

5.17 KHAN SAHEB MAKES HIMSELF MASTER AT MADURAI. Mohamed 
Yusuf now claimed that he had reduced Tirunelveli District and took the 
rental of the district for the low sum of seven lakhs of rupees a year . 
Mahfuz Khan effected a reconciliation with his brother , the Nawab and 
left the district for good . The position of Yusuf Khan was very strong 
and he was suspected of disloyalty to the British Company . He was 
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enlisting troops in Tanjore and was negotiating with his erstwhile ene 
mies an alliance against the Nawab . The forces at his command were 
estimated at 27,000 men . He was receiving reinforcements from Haider 
and the French . He behaved as if he was an independent ruler and 
issued inscriptions granting lands to mosques and temples. He carried 
out irrigation works in Tirunelveli and Madurai districts . It is not 
known whether Puli Thevan and his allies accepted his offers of friend 
ship . They had suffered at his hands and perhaps their animosity for 
him lasted till Yusuf died . 

5.18 SIEGE OF MADURAI.. A strong force of the Nawab and the 
Company was equipped and despatched to Madurai under Colonel Man 
sar. After protracted siege the fort was taken on the 14th of October 
1764. Yusuf Khan was captured and hanged . 

5.19 THE HEROES OF THE BALLAD . The ballad tells us briefly the 
early life of Yusuf Khan and his campaign against the French . His 
military activities against the Polygars of Tirunelveli is not narrated . 
The ballad restricts itself to the events of the last days of his career . 
The hero of the ballad is not Khan Saheb , but Thandavarayan who is 
said to have persuaded the Nawab and the Company to lead an army 
against him and captured Madurai . He was not prepared militarily 
to resist Khan Saheb . Hence he undertook a journey to Arcot to seek 
an interview with the Nawab . He is protrayed as a wily scheming poli 
tician who outwits everyone who comes up against him . It is he who 
opens the gates of the Madurai fortress with gold . The strength and 
bravery of the lion is useless before the wiles of the jackal. 

The ballad would make us believe that Khan Saheb failed to secure 
the alliance of the neighbouring countries of Ramnad and Sivagangai 
since he cast his greedy eyes on fertile villages in those territories . He 
had already earned the hatred of the Tirunelveli Polygars through his 
campaigns against them . Hence when he was attacked no one rallied 
to his support. The ballad gives unstinted praise for the military suc 
cesses of Khan Saheb . There is a note of derision while describing the 
defeats of the English Commanders. Next to Thandavarayan the ballad 
looks upon Khan Saheb with admiration and sympathy . The ballad 
treats of a battle and so leaders of armies have naturally to be given 
important roles in the story . Hence Khan Saheb becomes the hero 
though the ballad singer is unaware of it . 

5.20 HOW DOES THE BALLAD PORTRAY PULI THEVAN ? We have 
pointed out the important part Puli Thevan played in the affairs of the 
south . We hear of him in the ballad . He plays a disgraceful role as 
a servant to the Nawab . It was he who had posed a formidable chal 
lenge to the Nawab and the British and it is against all facts of history 
that the ballad assigns to him the role of a subservient slave. Puli 
Thevan advises the Nawab not to grant an audience to Thandavarayan. 
Thandavarayan refers to him as a despicable wretch who had proved 
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treacherous to the native polygars. History tells us that Puli Thevan 
defended his Vasudevanallur fort in 1767 , three years after the death 
of Khan Saheb , against the attacks of the troops under Colonel Camp 
bell. The fortress was captured but nothing is known about the fate of 
Puli Thevan . British records and historians of the period are silent 
about it . 

5.21 CONTRIBUTION TO HISTORY . The contribution of the ballad to 
history is that it tells us of the role played by the palayams of Ramnad 
and Sivaganga in the war between the British and Khan Saheb and the 
capture of Madurai from him . 

5.22 NO BALLAD ABOUT PULI THEVAN AVAILABLE . Parts of a ballad 
describing the exploits of Khan Saheb in the Tirunelveli District are 
sung in some parts of the district . But manuscripts of the ballad are 
not available . 


6.1 BALLADS ABOUT MARUDHUS . After the death of Khan Saheb , 
opposition to the rise of British power in the south came from the Poly 
gars of Sivaganga. The struggle of the Marudhu brothers, the elder of 
whom ruled over Sivaganga from 1780 to 1801 , against the British , forms 
the theme of two ballads, Sivaganga Ammanai and Sivaganga Kummi . 
These two ballads are available in book form , published by the Oriental 
Manuscripts Library , Government of Madras . 

6.2 SUMMARY OF THE STORY . The story told by the ballads is as 
follows. The Polygar of Sivaganga , Muthu Vaduganathan , married 
Velu Nachiar the daughter of the Sethupathi of Ramnad . The Maru 
dhu brothers , Vellai Marudhu the elder and Chinna Marudhu the young 
er , who were in the service of the Ramnad ruler were sent with the 
princess to serve under Muthu Vaduganathan . The elder brother was 
appointed to the post of ‘ adaippam ’, the personal secretary to the Poly 
gar. The younger brother was appointed to a high civil office. They 
served the polygar loyally and won his confidence. The Sivaganga coun 
try had a spell of prosperity and peace under the rule of Muthu Vadu 
ganathan assisted by the Marudhus . 

In 1772 General Smith was sent to reduce the Ramnad and Siva 
ganga rulers to subjection and to collect rent due to the Nawab from 
them . The resistance of Ramnad was broken and the 9 year old ruler 
was captured and sent with his mother to Trichy and imprisoned . Smith 
did not turn his attention to Sivaganga . The reason was that Muthu 
Vadyganathan had rallied a strong force under the Marudhus and had 
the support of his subjects . He would offer stiff resistance to any 
invasion. 

6.3 After consolidating his victory over Ramnad , and ohtaining 
supplies and troops from Trichy he marched on Sivaganga. The Thon 
daiman of Pudukottah sent a detachment of troops to assist Smith . The 
combined forces crossed the boundary of Sivaganga and a fierce battle 
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took place. The polygar, Marudhu and Velu Nachiar took to the field 
and led the Sivaganga forces. The Polygar was wounded . The Maru 
dhus suggested that they withdraw and resume the battle after getting 
reinforcements promised by Haider . Muthu Vadugan would not hear of 
it . He asked the Marudhus to save Velu Nachiar and take her to Din 
digal and to attack the British troops when a favourable opportunity 
arose . The Marudhus disguised themselves as palanquin bearers and 
carried their queen away to Dindigal , engaging other bearers on the way. 
Sivaganga fell to the British and the civil administration was entrusted 
to officers of the Nawab . 

6.4 Leaving the queen in a safe place , the Marudhus became active 
on the borders of Sivaganga . They met leaders of the people and led 
them in guerilla attacks on the Nawab s troops. The Nawab s civil 
officers were slain , the tax collectors had to flee for their lives . Taxes 
could not be collected and the orders of the Nawab could not be enforced . 
Grain collected by force as rent and stored in granaries was looted and 
the guards killed . These activities were well planned and well directed . 
People paid taxes to the Queen and this money was spent in recruiting 
fighting men and getting supplies in the preparation for a war. Unable 
to enforce order the Nawab s troops withdrew and Velu Nachiar returned 
to Sivaganga . She was installed as Rani and the Peria Marudhu be 
came de facto ruler . Chinna Marudhu took charge of civil administration . 

6.5 Velu Nachiar was a Marava princess . The Marudhus were 
Agambadaiyars . The relatives of her husband claimed the gadi of Siva 
ganga . But Velu Nachiar married Vellai Marudhu and put at rest all 
claims to the gadi by the Dayathis of Muthu Vadugan . Then Maru 
dhu became the Raja of Sivaganga . He opposed all interference of the 
Company in the affairs of Sivaganga . He helped all palayams ranged 
against the British. He ruled for twenty years and issued many inscrip 
tions . He made grants to temples, churches and mosques . He built 
rest houses and dug wells . He patronised arts and letters and twenty 
seven poets flourished in his court . 

6.6 Velu Nachiar died in 1800. The first battle of Panchalam 
kurichi was over and Kattabomman had been hanged . Oomaidurai, who 
was imprisoned escaped and rebuilt the fort. The second battle of Pan 
chalamkurichi ended with the capture of the fort . Again Oomaidurai 
escaped and arrived in Sivagangai . 

6.7 Within five days after the fall of Panchalamkurichi, the British 
troops marched against Sivagangai. The British forces crossed the bor 
der . A battle took place at Kamuthi . A series of battles were fought 
at Tirupuvanam , Parthipanoor and Ramnad . The British commander 
found Siruvayal , a beautiful town , in flames as they entered it . Maru 
dhus had followed the policy of scorched earth . The Marudhus re 
treated to Kalayarkoil, a fortress surrounded by dense forests. The 
forest was impregnable. For 32 days the British troops were engaged 
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in cutting down trees and attempting to lay a road . They could not 
advance an inch due to surprise attacks . 

6.8 The British forces were assisted by the Thondaiman of Pudu 
kottai and the Polygar of Ettayapuram . Even then the British could 
not make any headway. Therefore they attempted to split the ranks 
of the Sivaganga troops . They caught hold of a claimant to the gadi of 
Sivaganga , Udayana Thevan by name and proclaimed him Raja of Siva 
ganga . He was a Marava and Maravas were thus weaned away from 
supporting Marudhu . Rumours were circulated that Marudhu had hid 
den away gold under the roots of trees in the Kalaiyarkoil forest. Greedy 
men came forward to cut down the trees to find treasure . Thus the 
forest was cleared . The defence of Kalaiyarkoil became difficult. The 
British troops advanced towards Kalaiyarkoil. It fell to them after a 
battle . But the Marudhus and Oomaidurai made good their escape with 
a band of loyal chieftains . They were captured in the forest adjoining 
Kalayarkoil. The Marudhu brothers and Chinna Marudhu s son Siva 
gnanam were hanged at Tirupattur and Oomaidurai was carried off to 
Panchalamkurichi and hanged there. Asked to express his last wish 
Marudhu said that his grants to temples and for charitable purposes 
should be respected and that his head should be buried before the main 
entrance to the temple at Kalaiyarkoil. Thus ended the last chapter of 
the story of resistance to the growing power of the British in the south.12 

6.9 COMMENTS ON THE BALLADS . The story of the ballads very 
closely follow the events of history . Even the names of those who took 
part in the battles are mentioned faithfully. The history of Sivaganga 
reconstructed from the inscriptions of Marudhu , the records of the Com 
pany and the memoirs of Colonel Welsh , who participated in the war 
of Sivaganga , differs very little from the ballads . But the ballads give 
a sympathetic picture of Marudhu . He is a wise ruler and a valiant 
fighter. He was an inveterate enemy of the British . He realised that 
necessity to gain the willing support of the people by his good deeds . 
His character has won the admiration even of his enemies like Colonel 
Welsh and Orme. They are unstinting in their praise of Marudhu . 

6.10 The ballads are good sources for corroborating the details of 
history . It does not indulge in fanciful exaggeration nor simulative 
praise for their hero . The Marudhus and Oomaidurai were the last 
representatives of the resistance movement against British power in the 
eighteenth century . 

7.1 BALLADS OF KATTABOMMAN . Kattabomman s story is well known 
in Tirunelveli. Different versions are known . A version printed in 
1929 , is a folk play in verse . The verses are used as dialogues in folk 
dramas . Since these plays are staged before Telugu knowing audiences , 
a few speeches are in colloquial Telugu mixed with Tamil words. The 


12 This account is a summary of the book Marudhu Iruvar, N. Sanjeevi, based 
on the ballads. 
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old versions which arose a few years after the events occurred are close 
to historical facts. 13 

7.2 THE NEW BALLAD . A recent version of the story narrates the 
history of the immigration of the forefathers of Kattabomman from 
Bellary district. There was a draught and a famine broke out. The 
shepherds of Bellary left their villages and moved south towards Koil 
patti . A few months later their chieftain Chella Bommu Naicker also 
left his village with his wife and children and travelled south . He join 
ed his followers who had settled at Chekkarakudi and grazed his cattle 
in the pasture land near Kurumalai. 

The request was granted and Chellabommu was requested to pay 
a tribute of one pot of milk and a ram every month . Chellabommu 
died and his son Konda Bommu succeeded him to the chieftaincy of the 
Thokkilavar Settlement. 14 The subject of Chellabommu s Community 
of Kambalathan was known by that name . Kondabommu had two sons 
and six daughters. Their names as given by the ballad are “ Kattabom 
mu , Oomadurai, Vellaiammal, Veeramallu , Thimmu , Panjali, Veerajak 
ku and Bommu ." 

7.3 When Kattabommu had grown into youth , his father took him 
and his brother to pay their homage to Ettappan , the Raja of Ettaya 
puram . The boys did not prostrate before their overlord . Ettappan 
grew angry and spoke words full of scorn and arrogance . Kattabommu 
talked back and left without paying the tributes leaving the Raja sither 
ing with impotent rage . This was the reason why the Raja remained a 
life long enemy of Kattabommu. 

7.4 After the death of his father Kattabomman succeeded to the 
chieftaincy. He chose a place to build a fort. This was where a hare 
in pursuit had turned against hounds and chased them away . The earth 
there , was thought of as having magical properties of infusing heroic 
qualities in men settling on it . Thus Panchalankurichi fort was built. 
He gathered around himself thousands of faithful soldiers and appointed 
Vellaiyan a valiant youth as the commander . He appointed a shrewd 
Vellala Subramania Pillai as his minister ( Thanapathi ) . Young men 
who had distinguished themselves in many physical feats came to join 


his army. 


7.5 The Polygars of the neighbouring palayams led by the Raja 
of Ettayapuram sent petitions to the East India Company charging 
Kattabommu of many offences. They hinted broadly that British power 
would receive a set back if his strength was allowed to grow un 
checked . The complaint was forwarded to Jackson , Collector of Pash 
kush revenue with his headquarters at Ramanathapuram . He summoned 


13 The old ballad is available in book form with introduction and notes. 
d .) N. Vanamamalai, New Century Book House , Madras. 

14 Thokkilavar — a subject of the Kambalathar caste . 
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Kattabommu to appear before him at his camp at Courtallam . Katta 
bommu came with a large retinue to Courtallam . The Collector refused 
to meet him there and went from place to place dragging the Polygar 
after him , promising to meet him at his next camp. Finally be granted 
Kattabommu an interview at Ramanathapuram . The interview was in 
the nature of an enquiry or trial and Kattabommu answered Jackson s 
questions with impudence . The conversation between Jackson and Kat 
tabommu as related by the ballad reveals what Kattabommu thought of 
the rights of an officer of the Company to interrogate him as an accused 
person . Here is a sample . 


JACKSON 


JACKSON 


Who ceded to you Arumugamangalam ? 
KATTABOMMU — I gave it to myself. Who should cede it to me ? 

Why did you seize 500 sheafs of corn in Arun 
gulam ? 
KATTABOMMU – I seized it to feed the birds; is it theft or 

robbery, 
JACKSON Why did you lift the cows belonging to Ettaya 

puram Zamin ? 
KATTABOMMU — I drove them home to get supply of milk for 

my children . 
JACKSON Why have not you paid tribute ( Peshkush ) for the 

last seven years ? 
KATTABOMMU The Heaven showers rain , the earth gives corn , 

Why should I pay for my land ? 
Do you collect tribute to command the elements ? 
Does rain shower at your command ? 


Enraged Jackson , ordered his sepoys to arrest Kattabommu. He foiled 
the attempt to arrest him by stabbing two adjutants who dared to lay 
their hands on him . His brother and friends waiting at the gates of 
Jackson s bungalow helped him to escape. The Thanapathi was cap 
tured and sent to Trichy to be interrogated by officers of the Company. 
On hearing his report the Company decided to sack Jackson and drop 
charges against Kattabommu . Thanapathi returned to Panchalankurichi 
and reported what had happened at Trichy . 

7.6 He then expressed his wish to celebrate the marriage of his son 
and demanded money and paddy . He suggested that they could loot the 
granaries at Srivaikuntam where the Company had stored paddy col 
lected from Polygars as peshkush . With the ruler s tacit consent the 
granary was looted and its guard Karuppa Thevan killed . The news 
reached Palayamkottai, garrison headquarters of the region . Major 
Macaulay , the commandant could not take any punitive action on the 
Palayam . He reported the incident to the Company headquarters . 
Captain Collins was sent with a detachment to reduce Panchalankurichi. 
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In the battle that followed Vellaiya Thevan fought bravely killing Col 
lins. But he too died from a bullet wound . 

7.7 Disheartened , Kattabommu , left the Fort with his brother and 
brothers - in - law in search of a good commander. None of the Polygars 
dared to help him . Finally , they were captured by the Thondaiman of 
Pudukottai and handed over to Major Agnew . Kattabommu was hang 
ed at Kayatar . 

Oomaidurai escaped and lived in hiding at Kannivadi. He was 
captured and imprisoned at Palayamcottai . Muthappa Naicken helped 
him to break open the prison and escape. The Kambalathars rallied 
round him and the old fort was rebuilt. General Agnew laid seige to 
the fort and breached its walls. Oomaidurai escaped and joined the 
Marudhus and fought against British troops . General Agnew attempted 
to capture him , but he committed suicide . 

7.8 THE OLD BALLAD . The old ballad begins the story with the 
arrival of Jackson at Ramanathapuram . He issued summons to all the 
Polygars to meet him . All of them obeyed his command save only 
Kattabommu . Jackson sent a special messenger with an order to Katta 
bommu that he should meet him at Courtallam . Kattabommu arrived 
in Courtallam with a large retinue. Then the story narrates events just 
as the new ballad till Kattabommu s minister returns from Trichy . The 
granaries are looted with the knowledge and permission of Kattabom 
man . Macaulay wrote to the Headquarters and Major Collins was sent 
to take the fort of Panchalankurichi. The first battle of Panchalanku 
richi is described in about a hundred lines . Vellaiya Thevan comes out 
of the fort pretending to have been sent out by Kattabommu for having 
demanded arrears of his pay . He hoodwinked Major Collins , gathered 
military secrets of the enemy and escaped to the fort . In the first battle 
both Major Collins and Vellaiyan died . Kattabommu and his brother 
issued out of the fort and buried Vellayan s body . Then they went 
back to the fort. The Company force then withdrew . 

7.9 After a few months another detachment was sent under Agnew 
to capture the fort . This battle is also described at length . Towards 
the close of the battle , Kattabommu, Oomaidurai and other chieftains 
abandoned the fort and fled towards the north . The British commander 
had warned all the Polygars of grave consequences in case they should 
help Kattabommu . They arrived at Pudukottai . The Thondaiman 
pretended to welcome them warmly, but entertained treacherous inten 
tions . He informed the British Commander of the arrival of Kattabom 
mu at Pudukottai . The Commander arrived in haste and the Thon 
daiman turned them over to him . 

7.10 Kattabommu was taken to Kayatar and hanged . Oomaidurai 
was consigned to the prison at Palayamkottai . He smuggled a letter to 
his uncle Pulikutti Nayakan to make efforts to storm the prison and set 
him free. A few hundred men were mustered and Pulikutti Nayakan 
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entered Palayamkottai. They disguised themselves as wood - cutters , car 
rying head - loads of fire -wood and went about as if they were trying to 
sell fire - wood . At night, they gathered before the prison gates and asked 
the permission of the guard to sleep near the gates . He agreed to allow 
them to sleep there on condition they would each give him a faggot of 
wood . They feigned sleep and at night took hold of muskets and swords 
kept hidden in the bundles of fire -wood and dashed through the gates . 
They unchained their leader Oomaidurai and other chieftains , issued out 
of the prison gates and made such good use of their legs that before 
morning they reached Panchalankurichi ( which was at a distance of 30 
miles ). 

7.11 Major Macaulay collected a force and within six days arrived 
at Panchalankurichi. Great was his surprise 

Great was his surprise to see the fort of Pancha 
lankurichi standing before him ready to withstand his attack . It had 
been razed to the ground after the first battle . The insurgents had built 
the fort and prepared the defence in six days . Macaulay rashly attempt 
ed an assault. Great havoc was done to his ranks. He withdrew . 
After two months he received reinforcements from Trichy . Colonel 
Agnew was sent at the head of a strong force. The combined forces 
attacked the fort and it was abandoned . The defenders escaped . Here 
the ballad ends abruptly. 

7.12 THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND . The ballads closely follow his 
torical events . The political situation in the Tirunelveli district is des 
scribed in the Tirunelveli Gazetteer as follows . “ The year 1781 marks 
an important epoch in the history of Tirunelveli district and of the Car 
natic provinces in general . Towards the close of the year the Nawab 
assigned by treaty to the East India Company the management and 
control of the whole of the districts on the condition that he should be 
allowed one sixth of them for his personal use . Superintendents were 
appointed to the districts to administer them on behalf of the Company 
and to receive the revenues . Mr. George Proctor was posted in 1781 to 
Tirunelveli ; his management gave dissatisfaction and in 1783 , he was 
succeeded by Mr. Horin .” 

7.13 The superintendents were unable to collect any Peshkush from 
Kattabomma Nayakan , father of the famous Kattabommu , the hero of 
the ballads . Colonel Fullarton was sent to storm the fort . After a long 
siege , the defenders abandoned the fort . Fullarton entering the fort 
found 40,000 Dutch pagodas , enormous quantities of guns and ammuni 
tion and the original of a treaty between Kattabomman and the Dutch 
Government of Colombo . 

7.14 In July 1792 a definite treaty was effected with the Nawab 
by which the Madras Government undertook at their own risk and ex 
pense to collect the whole peshkush or dues of the Polygars and to 
allow the Nawab credit for this amount in the amount due by the 
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company . Mr. Torin was appointed Collector in the Tirunelveli , Ma 
durai, Trichnopoly and Ramanathapuram districts. The dues could be 
collected only by threat of force and coercion . So Colonel Maxwell was 
sent with a force to Tirunelveli. 

7.15 He found that the centre of disaffection was the Poligar of 
Panchalankurichi. Almost the whole of the eastern country was at his 
mercy . As soon as rebellion broke out in Ramanathapuram he was the 
first to join the insurgents. His powerful leadership secured a strong 
following, chief among whom were the Poligars of Nagalapuram , Ka 
dalgudi , Melmandai , Kulathur and Ealayirampannai . Mr. Jackson who 
succeeded to the post of Collector , realised the importance of settling 
with Kattabomma Nayakan and summoned him to his headquarters at 
Ramanad . The incidents that followed the summons is just the same 
as narrated in the old ballad . 

7.16 THE CIRCUMSTANCES IN WHICH THE HEROES PLAYED THEIR 
ROLE . How are we to assess the role of Kattabomman , Oomaidurai, and 
the Marudhus who resisted the expanding power of the British towards 
the close of the eighteenth century ? 

The British Company in India was a part of the capitalist system 
of Europe . Britain was then the most advanced capitalist country. The 
Portuguese and the Dutch who carried on trade with India were less ad 
vanced than Britain . Its capacity for investing huge sums of money in 
buying raw materials and the transport facilities under its command 
made competition against it formidable . The Portuguese and the Dutch 
lost in the competition . 

7.17 After the disappearance of Nayak rule at Madurai with the 
deposition of Rani Meenakshi, there was no central authority in the 
southern part of Tamilnad . The struggle for Nawabship of Arcot pro 
vided an opportunity for the European powers , the French and the Eng 
lish to intervene and strengthen their position in trade and politics. 
Each Polygar desired to make use of this opportunity to grab as much 
territory for himself as his strength would enable him . This resulted in 
a turmoil. A few Polygars dimly understood that the Polygars as a 
class would disappear if the British were to become masters of the coun 
try. They decided to oppose the British against odds . The interests 
of their class coincided with those of the people . But the people were 
not politically conscious . Hence a section of the Polygars fought dog . 
gedly against the superior strength of arms of the British . The leaders 
of the resistance were the heroes of the ballads . Other Polygars con 
sidered the neighbouring Polygars as their enemies . They thought that 
the British power would save them in conditions of anarchy. Hence 
they submitted to the British . The ballads look upon them as despicable 
creatures. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

8.1 Historical ballads provide materials as corroborative evidence 
to historical facts and also new materials which point to the direction 
in which research should be pursued . For instance, Ramappa Ayyan 
Ammanai tells us about the involvement of the Dutch in the naval battle 
at Pamban , which in fact is not mentioned by any other source . Again 
it is helpful to decide whether Thirumalai Nayakan was a feudatory of 
Vijayanagar. The ballad tells us that Ramayya was ordered to pull 
out his forces from Ramnad in order to march to the North to help 
the Raya . 

8.2 The ballads throw light on the social and political conditions 
of the times in which the events occurred . For example , the names of 
all the Polygars who were adherents of Kattabomman and those who 
supported the British are listed in the ballad . Names of places where 
battles were fought are recorded . 

8.3 The ballads are not chronicles nor are they historical works . 
They are folk literary creations, exalting what the folks considered virtues 
in the heroes of history. They set up a gallaxy of heroes. Self sacrifice , 
devotion to a cause , power of endurance , and heroism are held up as 
noble virtues. These virtues are attributed to the heroes of the ballads . 

8.4 These ballads are material for purposeful entertainment. The 
stories of heroes of resistance have survived the attempts of the British 
to wipe off memories of struggles against their domination and kindled 
the noble sentiment of patriotism . 

8.5 The ballads rouse righteous indignation against oppression , 
tyranny and treachery. 

8.6 The folk literary forms receive impetus in the period in which 
these ballads were composed . Various folk literary forms were kept 
alive and developed such as “ Villuppattu in the southern parts of 
Tirunelveli District, Oyilkummi’ in Koilpatti taluk and Madurai Dis 
trict, Kolattakkummi’ in Ramnad District , Sindu in the western parts 
of Tirunelveli District and Lavani in Madurai, Trichy and Tanjore 
Districts. 

8.7 I have taken up for study in this paper only a few historical 
ballads now extant in Tirunelveli and Ramnad Districts. If efforts are 
made to collect ballads in other districts, a good number of them may 
be brought to light. 
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PULI THEVAN S BID FOR THE RE - ESTABLISHMENT OF A 

HINDU KINGDOM AT MADURAI 


S. KADHIRVEL 


For over two hundred years , Madurai country was under the Nayak 
rule ; it began with Viswanatha Nayaka and ended with Rani Mangam 
mal . Aryanatha Mudaliar , the indefatigable minister of Viswanatha , 
divided the Madurai Country into several administrative units called 
Palayams. These Palayams were under Poligars who were practically 
autonomous except for the payment of a fixed amount of tribute and 
the provision of military service to the Central Power . The organisa 
tion was more akin to that of the feudal arrangement. As a consequence 
of the confusion and internal disturbance prevailing in the Central Gov 
ernment, the Poligars became more powerful than ever and asserted their 
independence. 

Of the Poligars of the Nayak Country , those in Tinnevelly were in 
two groups namely the Eastern and the Western , the former consisting 
of the Nayaks and the later the Maravas . The Eastern bloc was do 
minated by Kattabomman of Panchalamkurichi,* and the Western one 
was headed by Puli Thevan , the Poligar of Nerkkattumseval. These 
two Poligars raised the banner of revolt by refusing to pay the tribute to 
the Nawab . When Mahfuzkhan , with the assistance of the British army 
under Col. Heron undertook a punitive expedition to suppress the revolt 
in 1755 , Kattabomman agreed to pay the tribute , while Puli Thevan and 
his bloc refused to do so . Mahfuzkhan and Heron in the face of stiff 
opposition from Puli Thevan , had to retire to Madurai after failing in 
their attempt to enforce a payment of tribute . The withdrawal of troops 
from the area was heralded as signal to continue their depredatory ex 
actions from the surrounding Nawab s country. From now on the Mara 
va Poligars under Puli Thevan confederated in order to prevent any 
further attempt at a re - establishment of the Nawab s rule.2 


1 R. SATHIANATHA IYER , History of Nayak of Madurai, p . 58 . 

NOTE : Palayam is assumed to have come into being at the time of the 
Nayaks. It is possible to argue that the Palayams were not original contributions 
of the Nayaks but only formed a development of the old administrative units of 
earlier Tamil kings . 

* This Kattabommu is the grandfather of the celebrated Kattabommu of the 
Poligar War. 
2 CALDWELL , History of Tinnevelly , p . 98 . 
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In the year 1755 Kalakad * was under the seige of Travancore forces. 
This was done with the connivance of Puli Thevan , who kept an army 
ready to attack from the rear . Mahfuz Khan rushed back from Madurai 
and in the battle that ensued Kalakad fell to the forces of Travancore. 
Mahfuz Khan failing in his attempt to recapture Kalakad retreated to 
Tinnevelly. While returning , his army was confronted by the forces 
of Puli Thevan and was defeated. After inflicting a crushing defeat on 
the Nawab s army Puli Thevan proceeded to consolidate his position by 
organising the Marava Poligars of the West into a strong confederacy . 

In a major attempt to strengthen the confederacy , diplomatic moves 
were set afoot to secure the alliance of the Madurai Poligars and the 
Eastern Poligars. The Poligars of Madurai through the influence of 
Moodemiah and Nabikhan Kattak reacted favourably while the Eastern 
Poligars under the guidance of Kattabomman were reluctant to take 
sides . Now , the ruler of Travancore, the Poligars of Madurai and the 
entire Western bloc were solidly on the side of Puli Thevan . 

Hearing of his formidable confederacy, the Council at Madras sent 
Yusuf Khan to Madurai in 1756 to suppress the confederacy and rented 
out Tinnevelly to Alagappa Mudali . This revealed a lack of confidence 
in Mahfuz Khan . This enraged him . Egged on by the moves of Puli 
Thevan , Mahfuz Khan threw in his lot with the Marava Poligars under 
Puli Thevan . 

To counteract the moves of the British , Puli Thevan conceived the 
idea of enlisting the help of Hyder Alis on the one hand and the French 
on the other . Hyder Ali was promised the grant of Chola Vandan , and 
Mahfuz Khan of a post in Hyder Ali s court , and the French , a con 
frontation with the British , all with the motive of re -establishing the 
Nayaks supremacy over Madurai.4 

The British took counter measures to contain Puli Thevan and his 
confederacy. Yusuf Khan was instructed to treat the Travancore King 
leniently in an attempt to win him over.5 Concessions and grant of lands 
were freely made to various Poligars. Ramnad and Pudukottai were 
approached with the request not to help the confederacy. The British 
also negotiated with the Dutch with a view to securing a supply of arms 
from Anjengo, Tuticorin and Tranquebar. These moves secured for 
Yusuf Khan the support of some Poligars apart from the Eastern Poligars 
who were already on his side . 

Puli Thevan was weakened at this stage by Hyder Ali s preoccupa 
tion with his own affairs. The Marattas again invaded the Mysore coun 
try and Hyder had to rush from Dindigul to Mysore. A war between 
the British and the French made it impossible for Puli Thevan to get 


* Kalakad was taken by the Nayaks from the King of Travancore and it was 
sold to the King of Travancore during Moodemiah s regime at Madurai. 

3 Country correspondence 142 of 1756 . 
4 ROBERT ORME , History of Hindostan , Vol . II , p . 209 . 
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help from the French which had been assured by an earlier promise by 
Dupliex . 

Undaunted by these adverse circumstances Puli Thevan moved to 
capture Madurai using the absence of Yusuf Khan who was at Madras 
to fight against the French . The time chosen for the attack of Madurai 
was therefore most opportune . Having captured Madurai , Puli Thevan 
wanted to appease the Eastern Poligars who were opposed to the rein 
stallation of the Nayaks at Madurai . He left Madurai in charge of 
Mahfuz Khan and proceeded to deal with the Eastern Poligars . 

The success at Madurai was short - lived since Yusuf Khan returned 
to negotiate with Mahfuz Khan and thus took Madurai back . Securing 
the help of Eastern Poligars Yusuf Khan inflicted a number of defeats 
on Puli Thevan . Travancore was also siding Yusuf Khan in return for 
Kalakad . On 6 November 1759 , Yusuf Khan had his major con 
frontation with Puli Thevan at Vasudeva Nadloor . Yusuf Khan met 
the adversary of his life and was defeated for the first time . Yusuf 
Khan had to retreat to Tinnevelly after this failure . But he still con 
tinued his preparations against Puli Thevan . He bribed some of the 
allies of Puli Thevan and won them over . On 12th December 1759 
Yusuf Khan launched a surprise attack on Nerkattum Seval . It is not 
clear as to what the outcome of the war was . From the report of Yusuf 
Khan we find that in May 1761 he captured three forts of Puli Thevan.8 
Again in 1766 these Forts were back in the possession of Puli Thevan . 
In 1767 Col. Campbell captured Nerkattam Seval , defeating Puli The 
van . It is not clear at this stage as to what happened to Puli Thevan . 
It is commonly believed that Puli Thevan escaped and subsequently died 
in exile, 10 having failed to achieve the aim of his life, namely the re 
establishment of Hindu hegemony over Tamil Nad . 

Puli Thevan was not a mere revolting Poligar to be considered an 
opportunist . He was more than that . He conceived of a glorious Hindu 
Kingdom in the South resulting in the overthrow of the Muslims or the 
British . His aim was clear , that he wanted the Nayaks supremacy to 
be continued . It was a selfless move , for he did not want himself to be 
the ruler . The great interest in the life and career of this leader lies in 
the subtle diplomacy and astuteness . He had the vision of enlisting the 
help of the French and Hyder Ali , the antagonists of the British , and 
with impunity was able to keep at bay the great General Yusuf Khan . 
His was a lonely attempt made by a Hindu chieftain of the south to 
check the advancing tide of British power which spelt the annihilation 
of the indigenous rulers who wanted to maintain their independence. 


5 Country correspondence No. 97. 1756. Military consultations, 1756 . 
6 Country correspondence 67 , 1756 . 
7 S. C. HILL , Yusuf Khan , p . 101 . 
8 Country correspondence, 111 , 1761 . 
9 H. R. PATE, Tinnevelly Gazeteer, pp . 70-71. 
10 Ballad on Puli Thevan collected from Nerkattum Seval. 
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His was the pioneer attempt in the south and Kattabomman was only 
a successor who followed the path already carved out by Puli I hevan . 
Though the attempt ended abruptly due to heavy odds against it , he 
leaves a blazoning trail of a struggle for independence in the history of 
South India . 


.. 


LAND SYSTEM IN SOUTH INDIA IN THE EARLY 

NINETEENTH CENTURY 


M. AROKIASWAMI 


Land has always had a great attraction for the Indian , since his country 
was and still is predominantly an agricultural country and every sensible 
Indian saw in land an unfailing mainstay for life. Added to this is the 
fact that India is a vast country with millions of acres with even a larger 
million to depend on them . Travelling by train across the country the 
familiar sight that strikes the tourist is the endless stretch of land with 
men and women working on it . This has been so from the beginning 
of her history and certainly from the dawn of the Christian era . Our 
Sangam literature is replete with details of cultivation of the soil . " As 
time went on the importance of land , its possession and cultivation only 
increased . 

Sir Thomas Munro , Governor of Madras between 1800 and 1827 , 
saw the faith of the people in land and the close touch they had with 
it . In fact for a long time the main income to Government came from 
land revenue . Being the main if not the only source of income the state 
tried to secure as much as possible from the poor ryot. Harihara , the 
Rājah of Vijayanagar in the fourteenth century , collected nearly half the 
gross produce ( though authorities close to the rājah declare that it was 
only 1 / 6th ) . This is clear from the fact that Aurangzeb collected half 
of the gross produce. 

To Sir Thomas Munro it was not only necessary to lessen the tax 
but also make the farmer feel the ownership of land . The system in 
troduced by the Governor for this purpose became called the “ Ryotwari 
system ” . It was this that characterised land -owning in south India in 
the early nineteenth century . It is remarkable that Munro drew his 
system from what had already existed in India to some extent . Powell 
in his Land Systems in India speaks of the early times and refers to 
governmental survey of land , field register, patta or lease showing what 
land each ryot held and what he had to pay by way of rent ( dittam ) 
to Government and then the jamabhandi which was after the chief harvest 
showing exact figures. The idea of joint responsibility of the villagers 


1 AROKIASWAMI, “ Economy of the Sangam Age , ” The Madras University 
Journal, XXX , No. 1 , Madras, 1958 . 
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was also there.2 Munro knew especially in south Canara where he had 
been sent as the first Collector in 1799 that the Ryotwari was the heredi 
tary native system and determined to build on it . He understood that it 
was during the vicissitudes of the later wars and conquests that Govern 
ment chose to entrust the revenue to a few middlemen with whom it 
was more easy to negotiate than with the endless number of individual 
ryots. The old governments , particularly those of Hyder and Tipu , were 
unsteady and stranded on sand . They had neither the time nor the care 
to think of the welfare of the subjects. But Munro thought differently 
on the matter and went back to the old method of having direct connec 
tion with the subjects in a methodical and regularised manner . 

The Ryotwari, according to Munro , was literally “ direct connection 
with the individual farmer ” . This involved an elaborate survey of the 
lands , a carefully fixed rent and a sense of property for the people . The 
Collectors in direct charge of the districts were also to be in charge of the 
survey . This , according to Munro , would not only enlighten the Collec 
tor but also put him in close touch with the people . 

Munro summarised his idea of the revenue settlement with regard 
to Bāramahal ( in the modern district of Salem ) as follows : 


( 1 ) A reduction of 15 % on the lease settlement, 
( 2 ) The country to be immediately rented out by Government to 

small farmers , every one receiving just as much land as he 

demands, 
( 3 ) Settlements were to be annual , i.e. every man is to be permitted 

to give up or take whatever land he is pleased to take every 

year , 
( 4 ) Every man is to have a part or the whole of his land in lease 

as he wishes . In order to encourage the application of leases 
all lands held under annual tenures were to be taken from the 
occupants and given to such other farmers as may demand 

them in lease , 
( 5 ) Villages and districts were to be responsible for individual 

failures. 3 


This was the manner in which the system was first inaugurated . But as 
time went on it became customary for the same person to hold the lands 
as his own . Munro opted for the ryotwari, since he was of opinion that 
Government should have tenants as many in fact as there were ryots 
and not merely a few Zemindars who were great proprietors . “ They 
would contribute nothing to the security of the revenue, for they are as 
likely as the petty farmers to fail from misfortune or imprudence and 


2 POWELL , Land systems in India, III , 36 . 
3 Old Records from Baramahal, pp . 20-32 . 
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more likely to do from design . " 4 Other advantages of the individual 
system would be ( a ) wider scope for progress of industry and population , 
( b ) independence and freedom since the ryots are not farmed out under 
somebody s control, ( c) the land would be better cultivated because it 
belongs to the tenant, ( d ) it is adapted to the needs of the ryot since he 
can increase or decrease his lands , ( e ) it extends the benefit of private 
property to many , however small their means , ( f ) the rent is fixed or at 
least there is a fixed standard of rent , and lastly ( g ) from the Govern 
ment s standpoint there is less chance of defalcation or default since the 
rent is small . 

The two important factors that went to make the new scheme a suc 
cess were a good survey of land and a devoted Collector and Department 
of Revenue . Munro has cherished this scheme ever since 1799 and he 
drew the outlines of the system as mentioned already , in Bāramahal. 
Between 1802 and 1806 he caused a survey made of the Ceded districts 
where he was the Principal Collector . Munro s report on the subject 
gives us a clear idea of how the surveys were made . The surveyors were 
formed into parties of six , afterwards of 10 , and to each party was fixed 
a Head Surveyor. “ With the exception of hills and rocks all land was 
measured , roads, sites of towns , villages , beds of tanks and rivers and 
wastes and jungles . All cultivable lands were distinguished by names 
and also by a number assigned to each as it was surveyed .” The sur 
veyors used the standard measure , the chain , forty square chains making 
an acre . The survey party was followed by two assessors , who classified 
the lands according to quality in consultation with the ryots , and karnams 
and checked by the Head Assessors . Once this was done the job of 
assessment was simple enough . But the survey in itself was arduous. 
Even an unsympathetic critic of the Ryotwari like Patrick B. Smollett, 
Agent to the Government of Madras in Vizagapatam in 1858 , wrote as 
follows : " In good old days it used to be thought a high privilege for a 
young gentleman to commence his revenue service in Cuddapah or Bel 
lary , to learn in those provinces what a revenue survey field settlement 
was , to see a system there in daily operation , which was said practically 
to have secured for the people the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number.96 

This brings us to the office of the Collector . The Collector was the 
keystone of not only the new system but of the whole administrative 
arch . He collected the revenue of the company and therefore he was 
in full charge of both the survey and the individual system . Hence 


4 Munro to Read from Yeddapadi in letter dated 18/7/1799 . ( Selections 
from Old Records of Baramahal, pp . 19-20 . ) 

5 See Munro s report dated 26/7/1807, paras. 2-3 ; see also Board s consulta 
tions ( Nos . 21-22) dated 24/8/1807. In the Revenue consultations for 12/4/1820 
we find mention of a geographical and topographical survey made in Uttiramerur 
( Chigleput District) by Col. Ross under orders of the Board of Revenue to facilitate 
rules for measuring, classifying and assessing lands in general. 

6 SMOLLETT , Madras, its civil administration , p . 72 . 
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Munro wrote in 1821 , “ Nothing is so expensive as inexperienced Col 
lectors. Much more than their allowances is left every year in revenue 
from their mismanagement. ” 7 

The Collector maintained an office called cutcherry which was a 
formidable office with the sheristadar as his Indian assistant and there 
were not less than six clerks or gumasthas under him . Still the Cutcherry 
kept neither the village nor individual accounts. They were left in the 
custody of the karnam in the villages and the Taluk offices in the dis 
trict. The Taluk was a sub - division of the district whose origin goes 
back to the Moghul times . The Taluk was known as the Tahsil in strict 
Moghul parlance and the Head of the Tahsil was in due course known 
as the Tahsildar . The British adopted not only the office but also the 
name and it continues to this day in south India . He was and is an 
important Indian assistant to the Collector . He heard complaints of the 
people at first hand , noted all the particulars pertaining to the villages, 
collected the revenue and transmitted them all to the Headquarters of the 
district. In early nineteenth century he loomed large as the officer -of -all 
work , “ the best intermediate authority between the Collector and the 
village officers.” 

The Tahsildar was assisted in his work by the two village officers, 
the Village Headman (Manigar ) and the village accountant or the 
Karnam . They helped to survey the village, to note the crops grown on 
particular fields and regulated the water supply during the season . During 
certain months in the year they gathered in the Taluk office to collate 
and draw up the accounts of the villages . This versatile army of village 
officers rose to their height during occasions like the jamabhandi when 
the Collector or his deputy came round to enquire into land revenue 
matters from the ryots . This became an annual affair and was a source 
of strength for the working of the Ryotwari. 

This was the ryotwari system established in south India in the 
nineteenth century . It was a great system , the distinguishing charac 
teristic of the land system in this region in the last century , the great 
achievement of British administrative system that calls for notice if for 
no other at least for this reason . Here we find the justice and minute 
ness with which the British administrators of India collected revenue 
from the people . They saw to it that the quid pro quo of land - tax was 
achieved in the very neat manner possible and the people got their 
return as much as possible . The consideration showed by Governor 
Munro of this period to the ryot is best evinced by his own statements. 
Munro was eager to bring down the existing land - tax to one - third of the 
gross produce but the directors of the E. I. Company in England were 


7 Judicial Consultations, minute dated 8/2/1821. 

8 Judicial Consultations, Government minute on the Judicial Despatch , dated 
1/3/1815 . 
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not for such drastic reduction . “ They in fact wanted more money ac 
companied by a threat that they would take the question of reducing 
the establishments in their own hands in case of disobedience . It was 
under these circumstances that he had to rest contented with keeping the 
rent at 45 per cent. He consoled himself with the thought that even 
at that rate the average ryot must be able to make both ends meet . His 
calculation was as follows : 


100 


SUPPOSE THE GROSS PRODUCE 

The Sirkar s share 
The ryot s share 


: 


453 
544 


: 


: 


100 


OF THE RYOT S SHARE 

To fees and expense of cultivation 
To the maintenance of family .. 


. 


40 
141 


541 


But since work on the field is carried on by members of the family 1 
of 40 must be diminished and 10 must be added to 141.10 

John Sullivan , Collector of Coimbatore at this time , gave a report 
on the working of the Ryotwari system for 12 years from the dawn of 
the nineteenth century and it was at once an eye -opener to many . It 
takes account of the period 1800-1812 and it shows the profitableness of 
the system from every point of view . Two extracts may be given here 
from the report of Sullivan to show what he meant : 11 


I. 


NATURE OF 
CULTIVATION 


FUSLY 1225 


FUSLY 1236 


INCREASE 


Poonjai ( dry ) 
Garden 
Nanjai (wet) 


.. Rs . 1113042- 0-9 1180975- 2-7 

433142-13-7 547115- 4-0 
454075- 9-0 472569-11-1 


67938- 1-10 
113972- 6- 5 
18494- 2- 1 


II 


The demand for the first two years of the lease in 

Coimbatore 
The collections .. 


Rs . 


3538590- 0-0 
3451072- 8- 5 


BALANCE 


Rs . 


87517- 7- 7 


u 


9 DUTT, Economic History of India , II , p. 67 . 
10 Letter to H.E. s Secretary , 20/6/1806 . 
11 Sullivan s Report, pp . 66 , 62-63 . 
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For the next 8 years the demand would have been Rs . 16236388-15- 4 
Collections 

17288650- 7-11 


EXCESS 


Rs . 


1052271- 8- 7 


Thus Sullivan s report showed that both from the point of view of in 
crease in revenue and from the point of view of increase in actual col 
lection the nineteenth century system stood its ground. The new system 
also brought in its wake Government s great interest in the augmenta 
tion of the resources for cultivation and irrigation , which Government 
considered as the necessary quid pro quo which it owed to the tax -payer. 
But how minutely it was carried out will be seen by another extract from 
the records in the Madras Record Office : 


ESTIMATE OF PROBABLE EXPENSE AND 
PRODUCE OF TANKS TO BE MADE OUT PREVIOUS TO 

MAKING ADVANCES FOR REPAIRS 


EARTH WORK 
Throwing Earth upon the old Bank 


Cubic 
Fathoms 


Contaroy 
pagodas 


Contaroy 
pagodas 


Contaroy 
pagodas 


1. Excavation 50 fathoms long 

10 do . broad . 


500 


500 @ 1 fathom deep is 
2. Excavation 40 fathoms long 

15 do . broad . 


450 


600 @ deep is 
3. Excavation 20 fathoms long 

5 do . broad . 


100 @ 4 deep is 


25 


4. New Bank . 


975 
@ 12 fs . for 10 

fathoms. 


117-0-0 


4. Excavation 10 fathoms long 

3 do . broad . 


30 @ deep is 
Excavation 30 fathoms long 3 

do . broad . 


71 


90 @ 1 deep is 


221 


3-6- 0 


30 
Nala to bring water to the @ 12 fs . for 10 

Tank . 
From such a place to such a 

place 50 fathoms long 1 do . 
broad . 


25 


50 @ į deep is 
From do . to do . 100 fathoms 

long 1 do . broad . 


100 at 6/16 deep is 


374 
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EARTH WORK 
Throwing Earth upon the old Bank 


Cubic 
Fathoms 


Contaroy 
pagodas 


Contaroy 
pagodas 


Contaroy 
pagodas 


of which 40 at 12 fs . to 10 

Mutts is 
and 221 at 12 fs. to 8 do . is 


4-8- 0 
3-3-12 


8-1-12 


Total earth work C. fs. 


128-7-12 


1. Tak 15 

15 fathoms long 1 
broad . 


6/16 


34 at 6/16 thick is 
2. 20 fathoms long į do . 

broad. 
10 at thick is 


5 


661 


16 
@ 12 fs. to 8 
fathoms is 


0-9-91 


NEW STONE WORK 


Cubic 
Fathoms 


Contaroy 
pagodas 


Contaroy 
pagodas 


Contaroy 
pagodas 


1. Tak 30 fathoms long į do . 

broad . 


74 


2. 15 at 1 thick is 

20 fathoms long 6 do broad . 


16 


71 at 1 thick 


33 


111 
@ 12 fs . to 6 

fathoms. 


2-2-8 


3-2-11 


Total back of the tank 
No stone work to the Nala . 

Total stone work 


10-3-0 


MUDDUG OR SLUICE 
Chunam 40 candies at 12 fs. 

to 8 candies. 
Kuttah & C. Masallah 
Jaggary 50 maunds at 12 fs . 

to maunds . 


6-0-0 
2-4-0 


15-0-0 


23-4-0 


Total work 


162-5-0 


9-6-0 


SIBUNDY 
Peons 2 for 4 months at 12 fs. 

each monthly. 
Muttusiddy 1 for 4 do . at 3S 

Ps . do . 
Saderwarid . 


14-4-0 
3-6-0 


Grand total expense of repairs 

C. Ps . 


27-6-0 
190-1-0 
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NEW STONE WORK 


Cubic 
Fathoms 


Contaroy 
pagodas 


Contaroy 
pagodas 


Contaroy 
pagodas 


STONE WORK 
Face of the tank opening and 

replacing old stones . 
1. Tak or space 50 fathoms 

long 4 do. broad . 


21/14 


25 at 14/16 thick is 


16 


2. 30 fathoms long 6/16 do . 

broad . 


11/14 


16 at } thick is 


5/10 


16 


3. 10 fathoms long 5/16 do . 

broad . 
3/2 


1/9 


16 at { thick 


16 


29/1 


16 
@ 12 fs . to 6 

fathoms 


5-8-2 


FACING WITH NEW STONE 


Cubic 
Fathoms 


Contaroy 
pagodas 


Contaroy 
pagodas 


Contaroy 
pagodas 


1. Tak or space 30 fathoms 

long 4/16 broad . 
74 at 6/16 thick is 


2/13 


16 


2. 20 fathoms long 4/16 broad . 

5 at 5/16 thick is 


1/9 


16 


4/6 


16 
@ 12 fs. to 4 

fathom is 


1-3-2 


7-1-4 


Total facing 
Repairing the back of the tank 

opening and replacing old 

stone . 
Produce of the tank previous 

to repairs . 
Sirkar land 
Inam land Woolgui or service 

viz . 
Gours Inam . 
Shanbogues. 


15 croe 


72-0-0 


3 croe 
2 croe 


5 
Quit rent. 


14-4-0 
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FACING WITH NEW STONE 


Cubic 
Fathoms 


Contaroy 
pagodas 


Contaroy 
pagodas 


Contaroy 
pagodas 


86-4-0 


Total produce before repairs . 
Produce after repairs. 
Last year cultivated 
Waste achkutt 


15 croe 
9 


72-0-0 
36-0-0 


Candy 
Dry land converted into wet. 


1-4 croe 

0-15-0 


108-0-0 
57-6-0 


57-6-0 


1-19-0 


165-6-0 


Total Sirkar 
Inam land service viz . 

Gours croe . 
Shanbogues. 


3-0-0 
2-0-0 


Quit rent 


14-4-0 


Total 1st year -Candy. 


2-4-0 


180-0-0 


2nd Year Sirkar wet land . 

Old cultivation 
Dry converted into wet 
Waste achkutt. 


15 croe 
15-0-0 
9-0-0 


84-0-0 
79-2-0 
48-0-0 


1-19-0 


211-2-0 


Total Sirkar candy . 
Inam land service viz . 
Gours croe 

3 
Shanbogues 

2 


5 Quit rent 


14-4-0 


Total 2nd year candy 


2-4-0 


225-6-0 


405-6-0 


Total produce of 2 years 
Of which the old rent before 

repairs for 2 years is from 
Sirkar Land 


144-0-0 
28-8-0 


172-8-0 


and Quit rent of Inams . 
and the additional produce from 

repairs in 2 years is 


232-8-0 


Contaroy Pagodas. 


405-6-0 


3 Candies 


Detail of land below the tank . 

Total Land 
Deduct poranboke or land in 

capable of cultivation viz . 
Choul or chunam saltpetre & c . 

land croe . 
Nalas . 


5-0-0 
2-0-0 


0-7-0 


2-13-0 


Remainder . 
Deduct Inam Lands viz . Service 
or woolgue Gour 

Shonbogues . 


3-0-0 
2-0-0 


0-5-0 


Sirkar land remainder 


2-8-0 


Of which there is cultivated . 
And ana di or old waste 


1-19-0 
0- 9-0 


2-8-0 
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DIVISIONOFTHECEDEDDISTRICTSFORFUSLY1211. 


NAMESOF 


NAMESOF 


Produceof 

thetank 

theyear beforethe 

repairs 


Produce the1st 

year afterthe 

repairs 


Produce the2nd 

year afterthe 

repairs 


Produce 

Total 

TotalExcessofExpenseof the3rdproduceofproduceofproducerepairs 
year 

2or32ndof3of2or3 aftertheyearsafteryearsatoldyearsatold repairsтераіrѕ 

rent 

rent 


Excessof additional produce 

from repairsin 

2or3 yearsabove 

expense 


DISTRICTS 


TANKS 


Ananthapur 


Appaloor 


80-4-0 


180-0-0 


225-6-0 


405-6-0 


172-8-0 


232-8-0190-1-1$42-6-144 


Gooty 


Timraycheruvu 


500-0-0 


550-0-0 


600-0-0 


600-0-0 


1750-0-0 


1500-0-0 


250-0-0245-0-0 


5-0-0 


&c.&c. 


- 
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586-4-0 


730-0-0 


825-6-0 


600-0-02155-6-01672-8-0 


482-8-0 
435-1-13 


47-6-144 


Asitisnecessarytoshewinwhattimetheexpenseofrepairswillberecovered,theextraproducemustbeinsertedfor2,3,or4years oruntilsuchtimeasitcounter-balancestheDisbursements. 


A SOCIOLOGICAL SKETCH OF THE MAJOR CASTES IN THE 

COIMBATORE DISTRICT 


BRENDA E. F. BECK 


When the fieldwork on which this paper is based was begun a year ago , 
it was postulated that a caste s general ranking in the social hierarchy 
might correlate in a reasonably direct way with differences in social tra 
ditions in different communities . Thus it was thought that it might be 
possible to establish some sort of scale showing how family customs 
varied depending on where a particular caste stood in the traditional 
ranking order of the surrounding community . For example , it was 
hypothesized that certain family gods and family ceremonies could be 
said to be important in high caste communities and that a distinct and 
ordered series of changes in the nature and means of worship of these 
gods could be found as one moved down to lower and lower reaches of 
the social order. It was hoped that what inconsistencies were found 
with this oversimplified picture might be explained by adding a few 
more variables such as family wealth , geographical mobility and political 


power . 


This analytic framework with which the research was begun is not 
altogether useless , but it was soon discovered that the facts gathered did 
not fit in a natural, pleasing fashion into the order which was originally 
held for them . In particular , the history of each individual caste and 
its role in the development of the region soon appeared as an important 
added consideration . For some months , then , the author cast about for 
some new idea that might help to elucidate the general pattern behind 
the field material being gathered . It was only recently , in speaking to 
an old Paraiyan drummer , familiar with the traditional customs of the 
area , that the previous division of the social order of South India into 
right -hand and left- hand castes came up for discussion and the possibility 
of its analytic usefulness became apparent. In the paper which follows , 
the significance of this traditional division of society is discussed for one 


1 In establishing a traditional social ranking the methodology proposed by 
Pauline Mahar was followed in a general way , allowing for some modifications 
intended to adapt her questionaire to South Indian customs. PAULINE M. MAHAR , 
“ A Multiple Scaling Technique For Caste Ranking ," Man In India, Vol. 39,2, 
pp . 127-47. 
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specific area of the South , namely Konku Nādu , and an attempt is made 
to organize various details of field material currently being gathered in 
the suggestive light of this pervasive right / left distinction . 

Despite the general disinterest today in this old - fashion division of 
castes into those of the right and those of the left , the author would like 
to suggest that its sociological importance persists in a concealed but 
significant form . This division of South Indian society into two large 
groups , the right and the left , is a very old one and it used to be the 
topic of fiery disputes . The right / left terminology of the past appears 
to have ordered a great many aspects of social tradition in its wake, even 
though the initial distinction has softened greatly in the past fifty years 
and is not much talked about nowadays . This is why its importance 
did not occur to the author sooner . It would seem almost as if the 
central wooden structure of a house had been eaten by termites, leaving 
only faint traces of timber , while the mud walls and internal furniture for 
which it provided the frame have been left standing . It is also true that 
while the general right /left frame was pervasive thoughout the South , 
the arrangement of the furniture within it , e.g. individual castes and 
customs, varied somewhat from region to region . This paper attempts 
to describe only Coimbatore area . 

The present Coimbatore District coincides more or less with the 
heart of the region called Konku in the past . Korku formed the fourth 
“ nãDu ” or region of South India and is frequently named in historial 
texts alongside the better known territories of the Cēran , CoRan and 
PānDiyaņ kings . Unlike these other three nãDu , however , the history 
of Konku cannot be linked to one famous line of kings . This is why 
its name is not as well known . Instead , it was sought after as a territorial 
prize by the several powers surrounding it and often formed a battle 
ground between them . During the course of history Konku NãDu fell, 
in turn , under the dominance of many different kingdoms . Among the 
first well- known ones would be counted the Karkan , the Cēran , and the 
PĀNDiyan later CoRan kings ruled over the area for some 400 years , 
and after them came the Hoysālās and the Vijayanagar kings . Finally , 
with the defeat of Tippu Sultan , Konku came under the dominance of the 
British Empire . 

Dispite this varied history , however , Korku NãDu seems to have 
maintained a very definite geographical and social unity , more distinctive , 
perhaps , than any other area of the South except Kerala . Although the 
boundaries of Konku vacillated with the fortunes of its various rulers , 
it has a natural geographic outline which could not be greatly disputed . 
even by the most ambitious conquerer . Briefly , Konku NãDu consists 
of a large and quite flat upland plain of about 6,000 square miles, through 
which flow the upper reaches of the Cauvery River and its tributaries 
on their way to the Tanjore delta . The area is surrounded quite neatly 
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by a series of high mountains , starting in the south with the Karanda 
malai, the Palni and the Anaimalai hills . Leaving only a small gap at 
Palghat for the Ponnani River , the mountains rise again on the north 
west as the Nilgiris and in the north and north - east as the Eastern Ghats , 
the Shevaroy Hills and the Kollaimalai. The only other important gap 
in the encircling mountain wall is made by the Cauvery River and here 
the traditional boundary of Korku NāDu was at Matukkarai, a famous 
point on the Cauvery east of Karur . Sociologically the area has a dis 
tinctive set of temples and temple deities , a distinctive range of castes , its 
own folklore and its own linguistic dialect. Local people of the area 
still think in terms of Konku as their “ country ” and poets of the area 
still sing about the great Korku , its 24 internal divisions and the exploits 
of its kings. 

It is not easy to trace the history of the Konku area , and more dif 
ficult still to trace it from a sociological point of view . Still, something 
like a general pattern can be suggested . It would seem that the impor 
tant groups in the area in the early centuries of the Christian era were the 
VēDan or Irular, the Kurumbar and perhaps the VēТTuvar and the 
Maravan. These were all pastoral or hunting groups who do not seem 
to have been permanently settled and who probably wandered over 
a wide area , maintaining shifting alliances, at various times , with the 
Kankan , the Cēran , and the PāNDiyan kings. These groups are all 
mentioned in the folklore of the area and remain scattered throughout 
Konku NāDu today . The VēDan , the Maravan and the Kurumbar prob 
ably suffered many defeats at the hands of later arrivals and have come 
to occupy a very low position in the social hierarchy. Many people of 
these communities still wander about the countryside hunting hares and 
other small animals as a part - time occupation . The VēТTuvās , on the 
other hand , seem to have held their own against the newcomers , adopting 
the title KavuNDar and taking to the high status occupation of farming. 
They are found almost exclusively in the north - east part of Konku now . 
Another early group , the PaLLi, who were perhaps originally warriors 
for the PaLLavā kings, have similarly adopted the name PaDiyācci 
( warrior) KavuNDar and are farmers now , although they remain quite 
distinct from the VēlāLar KavuNDars who dominate the region today. 

From the end of the ninth century the CoRan kings began to gain 
the upper hand in Konku NāDu and with them , it would seem , came 
a great influx of agricultural settlers. According to an unpublished 
Kuravanci known to a family of poets of the area ( who claim direct 
descent, incidently, from the court poets of the CoRaņ kings ) a Cēran 
king of Dharapuram arranged for a marriage for his son with the daugh 
ter of a CoRan king called Kuruttāṇi of Uraivūr . Sometime during the 
early years of CoRan hegemony this marriage was consecrated and the 
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young wife is said to have brought with her to the new country a pro 
tective entourage of 8,000 men . These men , the kuravanci goes on to 
relate , belonged to 48 different clans of VēlāLar , and they were brought 
not only to serve as protectors of the royal couple , but also to settle in 
Korku country as agriculturalists . It is these original 48 clans who are 
said to form the nucleus of the dominant VēLāLar KavuNDar caste in 
the area today. The actual process of settlement may have been more 
gradual than the story recorded in the kuravanci , but there seems to be 
collaborating evidence that VēlāLars did settle in Konku in large num 
bers during the first centuries of Coran expansion , and that they quickly 
acquired the position of leading caste of the area . They also styled 
themselves as “ KavuNDar ” , meaning leader or headman , a term familiar 
to Korku as early as the Kankan administration , several hundred years 
earlier. With the VēlāLars came a number of Brahmans and also 
members of the group called Konku CeTTiyār. 

Around the time of the early CoRan rulers , if not before , Konku 
NãDu seems to have acquired its neat division into 24 smaller nādus 
for administrative purposes , and within each little nāDu were kiramam . 
The division called Kangayam NāDu was one of the early ones to 
be settled and developed and it can be used to illustrate a pattern of 
social organization which seems to have been repeated in other areas. 
A number of VēlāLar KavuNDar clans seem to have settled within one 
nādu , but to have kept more or less territorially distinct , until occasional 
matrilocal residence after marriage began to intermix them . Soon after 
settlement, each clan very likely constructed a small temple for their 
kula teyvam or clan god and also a temple to Māriyamman , protectress 
of the kiramam or administrative subunit where they had built homes 
and cleared land . 

The general form which the VēLāLar KavuNDar clan temples took 
can be described as a shrine to a famous ancestor , usually male and 
probably often a memorial to the first man in that family to have ven 
tured into the area to settle as an agriculturalist : This central shrine of 
a clan temple is nearly always accompanied by two smaller shrines . 
One of these is to the seven virgin sisters of Kanniyāttā , a deity who 
seems to commemorate in a general way the virgin girls of the clan . 
The second small accompanying shrine is repeatedly dedicated to Ka 
ruppa Nacāmi, a very generalized and common male deity who is con 
sidered a guard and protector of the Kannimār and of the fertility of the 
clan fields. The male descendants of the particular clan , and only they , 
have full rights at this kula teyvam temple . Only these men or a hired 


2 ARakumalai Kuravanci, author unknown , presently being edited by PaRa 
niccami Pulavanar, Nancappa High School, Tirupur. 

3 M. AROKIASAMI, The Kongu Country, University of Madras , 1956 , p. 175 . 
In this paper the term KavuNDar is used specifically to refer to the VeLaLar or 
Konku KavuNDars unless otherwise specified. 
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priest (Brahman or PanDāram ) may do the pūcai at this shrine . A man 
risks death if he should ring the bell in front of a clan deity other than 
his own . There are about a hundred and forty clans of VēLĀLar 
KavuNDars which the poets of the area can name and perhaps a hundred 
or so of these can actually be found today . The places where most of 
them first settled can still be traced by locating the original clan temple . 
Even if the descendants of the first settlers have since moved to another 
area , they can usually name and locate their original kula teyvam shrine. 

Next, there is an important group of service castes who seem to 
have a long standing association with the dominant VēLĀLar KavuNDar 
community . As Dr. Arokiasami has pointed out in his book The Kongu 
Country, there are four other groups besides the Korku or VēlāLar 
KavuNDars who have undisputed claim to the Konku title . These are 
the Konku CeTTiyār, the Konku Nāvitan , the Konku VaNNāņ , and the 
Konku Paraiyan . This has been borne out by the current author s re 
search and it would also seem , although the inquiry is not yet complete , 
that these four groups have wedding and death ceremonies which are 
nearly identical to those of the VĒLĀLar KavuNDar community , the 
“ Konku ” ceremonies being quite distinct from those of other castes and 
other regions. 

The Korku CeTTiyārs claim that they are sons of the original 
Konku KavuNDars who took to the merchant business rather than to 
farming . Not entirely in disagreement with this claim is a local folk 
tale that says they came into the area with the KaNakkuppiLLai or ac 
countant caste and married VēLĀLar KavuNDar daughters. The Korku 
CeTTiyārs have kula teyvam shrines of their own , similar to those of 
the Konku KavuNDars. The other three undisputed “ Konku ” groups, 
the Nāvitan , the VaNNāņ , and the Paraiyan , ( barber, washerman and 
drummer respectively ), or more accurately the subcaste of each of these 
groups who use the Konku label, are service castes who perform many 
of the necessary rituals at KavuNDar weddings and funerals. In con 
trast to the Korku CeTTiyārs , however , these latter three castes have no 
real clan gods of their own . They also do not call their clans by the 
term kulam , as those mentioned earlier , but rather each male descent 
group has adopted the name of that nāDu ( of the 24 within the Konku 
area ) in which they originally served . All three castes have tended to 
adopt as their own , the gods of the KavuNDar families for whom they 
work . None of these groups traditionally has a headman of its own . 
Instead , they have relied on an influential member of the KavuNDar 
community to give an authoritative opinion in time of dispute . 

Last in this group of service castes closely associated with the Ka 
vuNDar community are the PaNDāram priests. They do not bear the 
title " Konku ” , but at least one subcaste , the OkaccāNDi, follow the 
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Konku KavuNDar customs and ceremonies in every detail . The Vē 
LāLar KavuNDars of Konku NãDu have never aspired to Brahmanical 
ideals and are distinctively non - Brahman in their customs and tastes . 
It is quite likely that these KavuNDars early acquired PaNDāram priests 
for their temples, preferring to have a subservient caste in ihis role than 
the Brahmans, to whom they must traditionally defer . In fact , the as 
sociation between the PaNDāram and the VēlāLar may be very old in 
deed , as the PaNDārams claim to have been the original priests of 
Murukan , long before the Brahmans entered the South . The PaNDā 
rams are still found as priests at many Māriyamman and other local 
temples in Konku which are associated largely with the KavuNDar com 
munity . The Brahmans are a small community in the Coimbatore area 
and they serve , almost exclusively , at the shrines of the highly sanskritized 
all - India deities like Siva and Vishnu , besides at some of the very large 
temples to Murukan . 

There are two further groups who , more independent of the Ka 
vuNDars than the ritual service castes, seem to have very old rights in 
the Konku area . One of these groups is the NāDār, a caste who tap the 
huge Palmyra trees in the area for their sugary sap . The NăDār have 
an extensive but quite separate kulam or clan organization and their 
own clan shrines. They also have their own caste headmen . The Nā 
Dār , it is important to note , have a very strong dependence on the 
UDaiyār or potters for the pots which they must hang on the trees to 
collect the sap . It is quite likely, therefore , that the UDaiyār and the 
NāDār have a long standing association . The UDaiyār , too , have their 
own kulams and caste headmen , and clan shrines are similar in form 
to what has already been described for the KavuNDars. 

The NāDār community , in particular, have an interesting attachment 
to a local god in the region called Rājā . Rājā s wife ( or lover ? ) is some 
times called PaNDiyāttă , suggesting that the Nādār may have had some 
important historical association with the PāNDiyan kingdom . This as 
sociation , however , is not so clear in the case of the UDaiyār . Another 
way of determining whether the NāDär and the UDaiyār have had a long 
history of cooperation would be to examine the extent to which the wed 
ding and death ceremonies of the two resemble each other . Research 
is still in progress , however, and this enquiry has not yet been completed . 

The castes mentoned so far belong solely to the right - hand com 
munity. We have noted the general tendency for the castes of this group 
to name KaruppaNaccāmi and Kanniyāttā , often associated with a clan 
ancestor , as their clan or kulam deity. Much more important than this , 
however, is the clear association of the right-hand and only the right 
hand group with the famous deity Māriyamman . As was noted earlier , 
a shrine to Māriyamman seems to be one of the first temples constructed 
wherever KavuNDars began to settle in numbers in a new kiramam . 
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She is the protectress of the kiramam , particularly from such virulent 
diseases as smallpox , and her story , though it exists in different versions , 
is quite distinctive . 

Māriyamman , as villagers of the area tell the tale , was born on a 
lotus leaf in the middle of a pond as a gift of grace from Siva and 
Parvati to a childless couple who did penance in order to obtain this 
boon . She soon grew into a young goddess full of righteous power or 
sakti and with a fiery temper she proceeded to kill or to send fleeing 
in terror a number of evil spirits and devils who tried to challenge her 
godly powers. While frightening off these evil spirits and protecting the 
area , however , Māriyamman was watched from a distance by a low , 
demon - like and untruthful admirer . This evil lover was struck by her 
beauty and began to persue her . Māriyamman soon realizes the lover s 
station in life , however , and his many false pretences . In anger she 
throws a ball of flame at him and he is immediately transformed into a 
pillar of fire . Māriyamman addresses the demon - lover in his new form 
and orders him to stand outside the door of her temple where he is 
forever compelled to pay homage to her . 

Siva quickly remarks on Māriyamman s great and heroic deeds and 
came down to her from heaven , offering her some fire taken from the 
fire pot in his own right hand . Siva then pleaded with the young god 
dess , asking her to change her countenance and to become a sympathetic 
and helpful deity , rather than a frightening one . Hence folk etymology 
derives the name Māriyamman from the verb “ māri ” , to change . The 
right - hand castes claim that they were born of this fire4 which Siva gave 
Māriyamman and that they were created in order to act as her helpers 
and servants , to cool her by fanning her with leaves of the vēppa tree 
and to be caretakers of the terrible , consuming flame which Siva placed 
in her hand . 

Māriyamman has a very distinctive festival which occurs once in a 
year , the month varying according to local temple tradition . At the 
festival it is said that the birth of the goddess is re - enacted when the 
deity is lifted out of a nearby temple pond in the form of a large clay 
pot filled with water and topped with green branches of the vēppa tree . 
The pot is then carried to the temple and set inside the shrine. In front 
of the temple is planted a large wooden trunk of a paccai tree with three 
diverging branches . This is brought to the temple after having been 
soaked in the same pond . For seven days the pot of water with the 
vēppa leaves is placed on top of the forked branches of the tree trunk 
during the day , but each night it is replaced by a second large and wide 
mouthed pot called the akkini kuNDam in which a hot fire burns. At 
the end of the festival the tree trunk is returned to the pond or well in 
which it was soaked . 


4 Op . cit . Arokiasami, p . 272 . 
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Each of the castes of the right - hand faction has a distinctive ritual 
duty to perform in connection with this Māriyamman festival . The 
VēlāLar KavuNDars are responsible for the management of the festival 
and one kavuNDar, belonging to the clan with ritual seniority in the 
kiramam , assumes the ritual position of MupaТTukārar . He must tie 
a ritual thread called a kāppu around his wrist and fast during the days 
of the festival. He also receives the first blessings of the god when the 
ceremonies are over . A NĀDär must sacrifice the goats and sheep re 
quired for the festival and also must contribute ten rupees to cover ( in 
theory ) the expenses of the first seven days of the festival . A PANDāram 
is responsible for all of the pūcais required and also for speaking for the 
goddess when possessed by her as he carries the fire pot around the 
temple each morning and evening. The UDaiyār is responsible for sup 
plying the important ritual pots for the well water and the fire and a 
Paraiyaņ must do the drumming. The Nāvitaŋ is responsible for shaving 
those men who must tie the kāppu or protective thread and the VaNNăn 
must carry the pantam or traditional torch light each night . 

Not only do each of the right-hand castes have a definite duty in 
regard to the Māriyamman festival , but it seems that in the past the left 
hand group was positively excluded . Before the festival a Paraiyan must 
tie the töraNam or ceremonial arch made of leaves at the entrance to 
the village where the temple stands . One very old and well - informed 
Paraiyan drummer testifies that in the past this marked the boundary 
beyond which no woman of the left - hand faction could bring the tradi 
tional offering of māvilakku to the deity . However , this rule has not 
been enforced for some years . 

The groups classified as “ right -hand ” having been discussed in some 
detail , it now remains to outline the membership of the left - hand and 
to show how this second group of castes in Konku NāDu also have cer 
tain sociological traits in common . The left - hand can claim as members 
some quite powerful and well - to - do castes such as the Ācāriss ( artisans) 
and the KōmuTTi CeTTiyārs (merchants and traders ) . Their classi 
fication as “ left -hand " , therefore , does not refer to the low status of their 
occupation or their insignificance in the community. The rivalry be 
tween the right and the left clearly has other roots which a combined 
historical and sociological approach can help to illuminate . 

First , the very bitter disputes between the right and the left , which 
are so often mentioned in the historical records , begin to appear only 
about A.D. 1200 or during the rule of the Konku CoRan king Kulõt 
tunkan III . The period just before this appears to have been one of 


5 The Acaris are referred to in some areas as Kamma Lan . 
6 Op. cit . Arokiasami, pp. 236 and 272 . 
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great social movement and unrest and a time when a great many new 
comers arrived in Konku . Part of the reason for this influx of popula 
tion was probably the great rash of temple building in Konku which 
seems to have been undertaken by the later Coran rulers . Sivan tem 
ples are now a very important part of the geography of the region and 
in principle there seems to be one Isvaran temple for each kirāmam of 
each nāDu in Korku . These great temple projects , if the pattern is to 
match with the general development of civilization in a new area follow 
ed elsewhere in the world , were begun a fair time after an original , per 
sistent agricultural settlement policy of early rulers. Such a time chrono 
logy fits well with the evidence for VēlāLar settlement in the area during 
the first two hundred years of Coran expansion and for extensive build 
ing projects during the final two centuries of CoRan domination . Along 
with temple building we can assume that a great many new roads were 
laid , and that new administrative and trade centres sprung up . For this 
kind of development a great many artisans and builders were needed , 
along with sharp -witted traders to see to a flow of material supplies. 
Demands on manual labour would also have been very heavy and there 
probably opportunities for unskilled workers were also expanding in 
Konku at this time . 

One might , for example , draw a parallel with the 18th and 19th 
centuries in America when new waves of immigrants came over from 
Europe to take advantage of the widening opportunities for business , 
skilled and semi - skilled labour , and when Mexicans , Chinese and others 
were brought in to do unskilled jobs . Accompanying this development 
in America was a consistent pattern of resentment of the newcomers by 
the old - time agricultural settlers . The new arrivals responded by pre 
serving a strong association with their country of origin , by perpetuating 
their own language and habits and by living somewhat apart. This , in 
turn , invited further distrust and discrimination by those who had arrived 
earlier and who had staked out what they felt to be permanent rights 
and claims to work , property and social status . 

If we now turn to Korku Nādu a similar pattern develops very 
naturally in accordance with sociological logic. With the great rash of 
building and expansion during the 12th and 13th centuries , a great many 
carpenters, blacksmiths, stone masons and builders probably migrated 
into the area from the outside. They would be accompanied by new 
groups of traders, by construction labourers and in many cases by their 
own service castes such as barbers and washermen . It is these very 
groups who seem to form the nuclear membership of the left -hand fac 
tion in Konku , even today . To give them their Tamil names the castes 
referred to here are the Ācāris ( artisans), the Nāyakkans ( builders ), 
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the Kõmu TTi CeTTiyārs ? (merchants and traders ) , the Mātāris ( agri 
cultural labourers ) and the non - Konku Nāvitans ( barbers ) and VaNNāņs 
(washermen ). 

The large majority of these groups speak Telugu rather than Tamil 
as their mother tongue and have preserved this tradition even today. 
Their linguistic isolation , plus such social differences as the fact that 
most of these groups used to wear the sari over their right shoulder ra 
ther than the left, the fact that they tied a different style of tāli etc., all 
helped to set them apart and to make them resented by the already settled 
Konku KavuNDar community and the castes named earlier as associated 
with them . The one group of native Tamil speakers among these new 
comers were the Ācāris . It may be that because they came into Konku 
in large numbers around the same time as these later groups and worked 
on construction projects in co - operation with them , that they were classi 
fied with the latter as " outsiders” by the Konku KavuNDar community . 
The Ācāris have probably been the most vocal of all these groups in 
rejecting their left - hand label and asserting their claim to Brahmanlike 
status . No doubt there was an important link between such disputes 
in Konku NāDu between the left and the right , and similar ones which 
were taking place elsewhere , for example in Conjēveram , about the same 
time.8 

There are also a few Kannada - speaking groups in Konku NāDu 
today, largely Kannada - speaking CeTTiyārs and Mātāris . It is quite 
likely that immigrants to Konku came in liguistically identifiable waves, 
as in America , and it may be that among these the Kannada - speaking 
group of immigrants can be treated as somewhat separate . Finally , some 
of the very early inhabitants of Konku , namely the VēDans , the VēT 
Tuvans and the PaLLis or PaDaiyācci KavuNDars, are associated with 
the left -hand , probably because they never accepted Konku VēLāLar 
dominance or made a lasting peace with them . They might easily have 
been lumped , with the much later arrivals just mentioned , for this reason 
as “ outsiders " or " left - hand " by the dominant KavuNDar community . 
It is not suggested that all these groups arrived promptly and in large 
numbers just at the end of the Coran period in Konku . It would seem 
likely that they came gradually and continued to come in waves for 
centuries afterwards, Konku originally being a very backward and under 
developed area which was able to support more and more people as 
agriculture , building and trade expanded . What is probable is that the 


7 At least a section of the KomutTi CeTTiyars in Madras successfully claim 
ed membership in the right- hand faction according to Edgar Thurston , attesting 
that there is some variation in the composition of the two factions in different 
parts of South India . EDGAR THURSTON , Castes and Tribes of Southern India, 
Madras , Government Press , 1909 , Vol . VI , p . 15. This conclusion is also supported 
by Dr. S. Arasaratnam s recent research as a Senior Lecturer in Indian Studies 
at the University of Malaya . 

8 Op . cit . Arokiasami, p . 276 . 
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same pattern of assimilation established in the 12th and 13th centuries 
continued to operate through hundreds of years of later history . 

The higher castes of the left -hand division show a Brahmanization 
of their family traditions which is much greater than that of any caste 
in the right - hand group . This is particularly true of the Ācāris and 
the KõmuTTi CeTTiyārs who have a distinctively Brahmanlike wedding 
ceremony , who will wear the sacred thread or pū nūl on occasion and 
who both call their clans by the Sanskrit term , gātram . The Nāyakkaņs 
also share these general features , although they call their clans by a 
different term , namely vāNDu . It is possible that these castes entered 
the area with these Brahmanlike traits in common , but more likely that 
they are the result of an attempt to raise the general status of the left 
hand group by imitating Brahman traditions and customs in a land where 
they were received as aliens and competitors by those already there . 

The more lowly groups of the left - hand division do not show such 
a degree of Brahman influence in the traditions , perhaps because of the 
social gulf between them and the Brahmans was so great as to both 
severely limit knowledge of their customs and to make any attempts at 
imitation seem ridiculous in the eyes of others . What these lower left 
hand castes do exhibit in place of “ Brahmanization ” is a rather rare and 
anthropologically quite significant feature , that of a bi - faction or dual 
division organization which supersedes the finer distinctions of lineage 
or clan . All the right - hand castes in Konku , plus the higher castes of 
the left, all have a multi - clan organization with no higher level division 
into two opposing groups except as the multi - caste , right / left level. It 
is almost as if these lowest castes of the left - hand are so low or so distinct 
from the rest of society as to hardly participate in the left - right division 
of the social order as a whole . Rather they have a well - developed two 
division system of their own within their own ranks. This is an extensive 
topic in itself and its implications must be left to a separate paper . 

Aside from differences between the higher and the very low castes 
of the left -hand faction , there is one very significant trait which all the 
castes in this division share . This is the pattern of their clan deities . 
Unlike the right - hand castes who have a consistent association with Ka 
ruppaNacāmi and Kanniyāttā , clans of the left - hand castes repeatedly 
name AnkāLamman or one of her associated deities as their kula teyvam . 
In fact, all of the subcastes previously named as left- hand list Angā 
Lamman as one of their major clan gods , with the exception of one 
subcaste of Mātāri called Moracan who mention Maturaivīran a god 
very frequently included in an AnkāLamman shrine. Subcastes who 
name AnkāLammaņ as a major deity repeatedly mention Maturaivīran 
as the deity of a second or accompanying clan within the marriagable 
subgroup . In addition , there is a recognizable list of other deities men 
tioned frequently by castes of the left -hand as clan deities and which 
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show a general association with AnkāLamman . Some of the important 
ones are Kāmācciyamman , Mīnācciyamman , PaTTattalacci and CellāN 
Diyamman . Other gods which occur in association with AnkāLamman 
as clan deities are Vīramātti, and Maturaivīraŋ , plus Cantaņa Karup 
paNan , VētTuva KaruppaNan and , perhaps, Muppūcai KaruppaNan 
A few castes of the left-hand have adopted , in a general way , such famous 
gods as PaRaniyāNDavar and Perumal as kula or clan teyvams . 

Furthermore, at amman temples where VēlāLar KavuNDars have 
kula teyvam shrines, such as the temple of Āyiamman or of Arakaņācci 
yamman in the Kangayam area , there is always a fixed order referred 
to as mirās and specific to that temple , in which the god s honours are 
distributed . On the other hand , as far as it has so far been determined , 
there does not appear to be any fixed order of this kind at amman tem 
ples associated with the left -hand faction . A reason for this may be that 
left- hand castes , as late comers , could not easily claim exclusive ancestral 
rights and privileges at temple shrines and that a certain degree of 
equality among clans and even castes of the left - hand was accepted and 
perpetuated . 

It is also interesting to note that there is a well - confirmed rivalry 
on the mythological level between the deity Māriyamman , symbol of the 
right - hand faction , and AnkāLamman , leading goddess of the left . Tem 
ples of these two amman never stand near each other and one Ankā 
Lamman priest has confirmed that Māriyamman may never enter inside 
the boundaries of a village which AnkāLamman controls . It would also 
seem , from an analysis of the occupation pattern of houses in several 
places , that the right and left - hand castes , just as their gods , tended to 
live somewhat apart, the pattern breaking down slowly from about the 
turn of the present century. 

Finally , to add to the weight of the above evidence , there is also an 
interesting contrast in the stories about the two gods. Māriyammaņ was 
born from the waters of the land , on the spot , so - to - speak , and the right 
hand castes spring from the fire in Siva s hand to serve her temple . 
AnkāLamman , on the other hand , is considered to be a form or mani 
festation of Parvati who left heaven to reside on earth only after she was 
full - grown . In addition , the original temple of AnkāLamman is said to 
be at Malaiyanur, “ on the other side of Tiruvannamalai ” , which places 
it somewhere near Conjēveram and well outside the Konku area . In 
another version of the AnkāLamman story , collected by Dumont, the 
goddess seems to be born somewhere near the source of the Cauvery 
River and recovered at Omandur ( perhaps Omalur of the present Sa 
lem ? ), which also depicts the goddess as having come from outside Konku 
and from the same general direction . The above fits with the general 


9 LOUIS DUMONT, Une Sous - Caste de L Inde du Sud, Paris , Mouton & Co. , 
1957 , p . 391 . 
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sociology of the temple priests . PaNDārams. the caste having very old 
and well established rights to do pūcai for the traditional kiramam gods, 
are almost never the priests at AnkāLamman temples, the several castes 
performing the pūcai being those who themselves belong to the left - hand 
faction . 

Finally , the story of AnkāLamman specifically names certain castes , 
in particular the Ācāri, the CeTTiyār, the CempaDavar , and the VēDan 
and describes how the goddess used guile and trickery to attract them to 
her and to get them to serve in her temple . None of these castes were 
born to serve her , as in the case of the right- hand castes for Māriyam 
man , but were rather captured and persuaded to serve her . Dumont 
mentions a similar story for the Nāyakkaņ to explain how they came to 
worship AnkāLamman.10 

There is also , however, the tale of a very mean and miserly VēLāLar 
raja associated with the AnkāLamman folklore . This raja is said to 
have lived in Madurai, but he shows an interesting resemblance to how 
the left -hand castes might have viewed the ruling VēlāLar KavuNDars 
in Konku at the time that the former entered the area . The raja of the 
story has five wives but no children . AnkāLamman comes to his place 
in the form of a begger and the raja s wives trick her into telling their 
fortune , but send her away without food . As a result , AnkāLamman 
curses the raja saying that a child is to be born to the last wife , but that 
the woman will not give birth after the normal ten months . Instead , 
the child is cursed to go on increasing in size inside the woman s belly 
until the begger woman is eventually called in as a midwife . 

When the raja s wife is suffering terribly in her fourteenth month 
of pregnancy , the old beggar midwife is finally located and brought back 
to the palace . The raja still does not treat her to her satisfaction and 
thus AnkāLamman , in the form of the old midwife, decides to make 
him suffer further. She kills the raja s last wife during her delivery and 
keeps the baby son herself . AnkāLamman restores the woman to life 
and gives the raja the baby child only when he promises to worship her 
out of fear and helplessness . This piece of folklore fits well with the 
fact that many Konku KavuNDars do worship AnkāLamman , although 
normally they do not consider her as a clan teyvam . ArkāLamman is 
now a general god in the Konku region whose power is respected by all . 
She is considered to be particularly effective in questions of fertility and 
midwifery and the ceremonies enacted at her yearly festival symbolize 
these traits, being largely a reenactment of the VēLāLar raja story . 

There is one important caste in the Korku region which is con 
spicuous for its omission in the above discussion . This is the Cenkun 
tam or Mutaliyār, with its two important subcastes, the KaikkoLan and 
the MēLakāraṇ . This is because the material gathered about them is 


10 Ibid . p . 391 . 
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still somewhat unclear. Informants have consistently listed the Muta 
liyār (weavers and cloth merchants) among the left - hand castes . It is 
also certain that they have a strong association with AnkāLamman and 
other deities which can be connected with this goddess in a general way . 
However, no story or folktale about AnkāLamman and the Mutaliyār 
has yet been uncovered , as mentioned for the other important castes con 
nected with this goddess. Furthermore, the Konku Nāvitan will shave 
the Mutaliyār while he will not shave any other caste associated with 
the left -hand . The Mutaliyār in the Coimbatore area also appear to 
have a wedding ceremony quite similar to that of the VēLaLar KavuN 
Dars ( this is not yet fully verified ), which no other left - hand caste does . 
Finally , Dr. Arokiasami has found some old references to the KaikkōLan 
in historical manuscripts which speak of them as KaikkōLaperumpaDai 
or Kaikkolan of the big, e.g. more prestigious party and to the fact that 
they often fought as soldiers for the right-hand community.l1 It is possible 
that the situation is similar to what Edgar Thurston mentions for the PaL 
Li or PaDaiyācci KavuNDars. He says that this group is classed with the 
left-hand section , but that while the wives are unwavering in this as 
sociation , the husbands help in fighting the battles of the right-hand. 
One Census Report of 1871 records that the wives of these men were 
expected to refuse their husbands the privileges of the connubial state 
while their husbands were engaged in fighting for the opposite faction.12 
More research is needed , therefore , before the position of the Mutaliyār 
in regard to this sociology of the right and the left - hand castes can be 
clearly determined . 

Although the right and left - hand distinctions per se , are no longer 
much talked about in Konku NãDu , the general sociological differences 
between the castes which appear to have been connected with this division 
remain . The concept of right and left acts as a sort of useful frame 
on which we can still sketch a sociological picture of the Coimbatore 
area . The distinctive traits of the two groups may be summarized as 
follows : 


( 1 ) The castes of the right -hand show a general similarity in the 

pattern of their kula teyvam shrines as well as in the ritual of 
their wedding and death ceremonies. Most important is the 
strong tie which each caste of the right- hand can claim with 
the Māriyamman temple . The left-hand castes, it seems, were 
more or less excluded from participation in the Māriyamman 
festival in Konku Nādu in the past . Within this right -hand 
division there appear to be three sub - groups. First are the 
Konku KavuNDars and the Konku CeTTiyārs, who consider 


11 Op. cit. Arokiasami, p . 273 . 
12 Op. cit . Edgar Thurston , Vol. VI , p . 15 . 
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themselves to be historically related and who more or less 
controlled land and trade in the area respectively . Second are 
the Daiyār and the Nādār who are relatively independent 
economically of the above two and who live in a kind of sym 
biosis with them . They may have a separate history. Third 
are the ritual service castes who are directly dependent on the 
KavuNDar community for work and whose wedding and death 
ceremonies are nearly identical to those whom they serve . 
These ritual service groups referred to are the PaNDārams, 
the Konku Nāvitaņs , the Konku VaNNāns , and the Konku 

Paraiyans . 
( 2 ) The left - hand castes resemble each other largely as a result of 

their mutual exclusion from the right- hand community and 
their strong association with AnkāLamman and related deities . 
Many of them speak a foreign tongue , namely Telugu or Kan 
nada , while the right - hand castes speak only Tamil . The castes 
of the left - hand mainly represent trades and skills which would 
be required in the later stages of development, such as stone 
masons , carpenters and builders . The higher or more respec 
table castes of the left - hand all show a certain Brahmanization 
of their ceremonies and family traditions . These castes include 
the Ācāris, the KōmuTTi CeTTiyārs , and the Nāyakkaņs. The 
lowest castes of the left - hand are unusual in their dual - division 
or bi - factional organization which supersedes finer internal clan 
distinctions . 


This sketch of the sociology of the Coimbatore area is presented as it is 
still emerging from uncompleted inquiries. As the research is still in 
progress , the ideas presented should be taken as tentative and exploratory. 
It is hoped that this outline of an on - going investigation will invite 
questions and suggestions from others who are working in the field of 
Tamil Studies. 
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ON RAMANUJAN , THE MATHEMATICIAN 


C. J. ELIEZER 


The history of mathematics bears the imprint of many personalities of 
genius — of intellectual giants with unusual abilities and uncanny in 
sights. Archimedes and Pythagoras, Newton and Lagrange , Descartes 
and Gauss, Euler and Einstein — were among the greatest of men . In 
tellectual passion and romance , discoveries and great moments of history 
have been been associated with their names . 

Among the exciting and unusual figures among the great creators 
of mathematics is SRINIVASA RAMANUJAN , whose short life ( 1887 
1920 ) had the stamp of genius and greatness, though perhaps mingled 
with sadness and tragedy. 

As one reflects on the life Ramanujan , a thought that comes to mind 
is the possibility that his capabilities might well have gone unrecognised , 
and opportunity may not have come his way for the growth and develop 
ment of his talents. The help and encouragement of various men of 
influence, who were themselves lovers of mathematics , played an impor 
tant role in the early days of frustration and uncertainty . 

One such person was Diwan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao , Collector 
at Nellore, who recalled in the following words his first interview with 
Ramanujan in 1910 , when the latter was a twenty - two year old young 
ster . (He had by then left College, having failed in English in the First 
in Arts examination , lost his scholarship and was without a job .) 


“ A nephew of mine perfectly innocent of mathematical know 
ledge said to me : Uncle , I have a visitor who talks of mathematics; 
I do not understand him ; can you see if there is anything in his 
talk ? And in the plenitude of my mathematical wisdom , I con 
descended to permit Ramanujan to walk into my presence . A short 
figure ... with one conspicuous feature - shining eyes — walked in 
with a frayed notebook under his arm . He was miserably poor. 
He had run away from Kumbakonam to get leisure in Madras to 
pursue his studies ... 

He opened his book and began to explain some of his dis 
coveries. I saw quite at once that there was something out of the 
way ; but my knowledge did not permit me to judge whether he 
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talked sense or nonsense . Suspending judgment , I asked him to 
come over again , and he did . And then he had gauged my ignorance 
and shewed me some of his simpler results . These transcended exist 
ing books and I had no doubt that he was a remarkabel man . Then , 
step by step , he led me to elliptic integrals and hypergeometric 
series and at last to his theory of divergent series not yet announced 
to the world converted me.” 


The reaction of Mr. Rao was typical of the admiration which lovers 
of mathematics gradually come to feel for Ramanujan s abilities , and 
aroused their desire to make it possible for him to continue with his 
mathematical pursuits . It would seem that there was in his environment 
an intellectual climate of appreciation of mathematical science , and a 
spontaneous affection and admiration for those who showed special 
mathematical talents. Such an emphasis reflects a traditional feature of 
Tamil society . Among the first couplets of poetry which generations of 
children lisped were from the beloved and wise Avvaiyar : 


எண்ணும் எழுத்தும் 

கண்னெனத் தகும் 
And earlier in the second century Thiruvalluvar had said in Kural 392 

6T FOOT 6T SÖT L T 6ör 200 TU I TOT U 

இவ்விரண்டும் கண் என்ப வாழும் உயிர்க்கு ,, 
which may be rendered in English : 


Numbers and letters 


these are the twin eyes of the mind . 


The invention of the number zero in India , and the coming into use there 
of the present number system had accelerated the progress of number 
studies. And , over the centuries, a love for mathematics , expressed in 
songs and poems and mathematical riddles ( such as those which Thennali 
Raman had enunciated ) , had been nurtured in that society. 

The phenomenon of Ramanujan gradually came to the notice also 
of certain British civil servants in India . These were mostly university 
men with a background of liberal education . Their support and enthu 
siasm were to play an important role on Ramanujan s future . While 
Ramanujan was working as an office clerk in the Madras Port Authority , 
his mathematical talents were brought to the attention of the Chairman 
of this body . This Chairman took advantage of the visit to Madras of 
Dr. T. G. Walker , F.R.S. , Director -General of Observatories, Simla , to 
show him some of Ramanujan s mathematical works. The result was a 
persuasive letter from Dr. Walker to the University of Madras , in the 
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following terms: 

“ ... the character of the work that I saw impressed me as 
comparable in originality with that of a mathematical fellow in a 
Cambridge college .... the university would be justified in enabling 
S. Ramanujan for a few years to spend the whole of his time on 
Mathematics, without anxiety as to his livelihood .” 

Dr. Walker , as a former fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge , had 
known the value of the system of research fellowships at Cambridge, 
where persons of promise are enabled to stay on at the university and 
devote their full time to research , without other duties being required 
from them . The existence of such fellowships is today a valuable feature 
in universities which place emphasis on research and new learning . 

The University of Madras went out of their normal provisions and 
awarded a special scholarship to Ramanujan , thus enabling him to give 
up his clerkship and devote his full time to mathematics . 

In the meantime , at the suggestion of a former teacher , Ramanujan 
began a correspondence with G. H. Hardy at Trinity College , Cambridge. 
Hardy later became for many decades the acknowledged leader of Bri 
tish mathematics. In his first letter Ramanujan wrote : 

“ ... I had no university education , but I have undergone the 
ordinary school course . After leaving school I have been employing 
the spare time at my disposal to work at Mathematics ... Very 
recently I came across a tract published by you styled “ Orders of 
Infinity ” , in page 36 of which I find a statement that no definite 
expression has been as yet found for the number of prime numbers 
less than any given number. I have found an expression which very 
nearly approximates to the real result .... I would request you to 
go through the enclosed papers .... ” 

The papers enclosed contained enunciations of a hundred or more 
mathematical theorems. Hardy was amazed . He replied promptly in 
friendly and encouraging terms . He further urged that Ramanujan should 
enter Cambridge, where with contact with many mathematicians his 
talents would find ample scope for creative mathematics . At first, Ra 
manujan would not entertain the idea of going abroad , owing to his 
rigid observances of caste . Early in 1914 when a fellow of Trinity , E. H. 
Neville , was invited by the University of Madras to visit and deliver 
some mathematics courses , he was given by Hardy the task of persuading 
Ramanujan to go to Cambridge. This Neville did successfully . Neville 
further proposed to the University of Madras to award Ramanujan a 
scholarship to proceed to Cambridge : 

“ The discovery of the genius of S. Ramanujan of Madras pro 
mises to be the most interesting event of our time in the mathematical 
world ... I see no reason to doubt that Ramanujan himself will 
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respond fully to the stimulus which contact with western mathe 
maticians of the highest class will afford him . In that case his name 
will become one of the greatest in the history of mathematics and 
the University and the City of Madras will be proud to have assisted 
in his passage from obscurity to fame.” 

The university responded , and Ramanujan reached Cambridge in 
April 1914 in the company of Neville . There Hardy and Littlewood 
introduced him to new branches of mathematics , helped him to present 
his work in the form of papers suitable for publication in mathematical 
journals, and under their guidance his mathematical talents developed 
rapidly . 

Hardy has commented on the difficulties of creating in Ramanujan 
the attitude of rigour characteristic of modern mathematics : 

“ The limitations of his knowledge were as startling as its pro 
fundity . Here was a man who could work out modular equations , 
and theorems of complex multiplication to orders unheard of , whose 
mastery of continued fractions was , on the formal side at any rate , 
beyond that of any mathematician in the world , who had found for 
himself the functional equation of the Zeta -function , and the do 
minant terms in many of the most famous problems in the analytic 
theory of numbers , and he had never heard of a doubly periodic 
function or of Cauchy s theorem , and had indeed but the vaguest 
idea of what a function of a complex variable was . His ideas of 
what constituted a mathematical proof were of the most shadowy 
description . All his results , new or old , right or wrong , had been 
arrived at by a process of mingled argument, intuition and induc 
tion .... 

So I had to try to teach him , and in a measure I succeeded , 
though obviously I learnt from him much more than he learnt from 

me ... His flow of original ideas showed no symptom of abatement." 
Again : 

“ Of his extraordinary gifts there can be no question ; in some 
ways he is the most remarkable mathematician I have ever known." 

Ramanujan s uncanny intuition was his special asset . Many of his 
results were so complicated that expert mathematicians had to put in 
great effort to provide acceptable proofs , and there still remain unproved 
results . Even in his younger days , on rising from bed , he would frequent 
ly jot down in his famous note book some formula which he would 
proceed to verify , though he was unable to supply a proof . He would 
say that the goddess of Namakkal had inspired him with the formula 
during his sleep . 

It would be of interest to speculate if his intuition would have re 
mained as fertile , if he had gone through a proper mathematical dis 
cipline of training . It could well be that systematic education sometimes 
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tends to limit the intuitive capacities of children . In these days of mass 
education , where children are taught in large groups , the need for teach 
ers to provide for the special talents of each child , especially in the case 
of mathematical talents , is important and worth greater attention than 
is given at present. 

One of the happy features of Ramanujan s life at Cambridge had 
been the affection and regard in which Hardy, Littlewood , Neville and 
other mathematicians held him , reminding us of the international fra 
ternity of mathematicians, who irrespective of origins of race , back 
ground and upbringing, are held together by a strong emotional basic 
loyalty which transcends the many differences. 

Professor D. E. Daykin , my colleague in the University of Malaya , 
tells me that a few years ago he attended a lecture by Prof. Neville on 
the life of Ramanujan. During most of the lecture, tears streamed down 
the cheeks of Prof. Neville . Among other incidents , Neville referred to 
the occasion when Ramanujan had borrowed some rare book from him , 
and accidentally some water had poured on the book . Ramanujan was 
most unhappy , had written to several dealers in rare books, and suc 
ceeded in obtaining another copy ; and with much apology he came to 
Neville and gave him the two copies, with an explanation of what had 
happened. 

Ramanujan was in England for a little less than five years. Parts 
of the last two years were , alas, in sanatoria , to arrest a tubercular tend 
ency . There were periods of improvement , convalescence and relapse . 
But the mathematical activity continued . His work began to receive 
public recognition. He was elected to the Fellowship of the Royal So 
ciety , and to a fellowship at Trinity College. 

On one occasion when Hardy visited him in hospital , the conversa 
tion casually went to the subject of the number of the taxicab in which 
he had travelled . Hardy remarked that the number was 1729 = 7 X 
13 x 19 and thought that it was a dull number. Ramanujan however 
said that it was a very interesting number , being the smallest number 
expressible as a sum of two cubes in two different ways . So intimate 
was Ramanujan s knowledge about the different numbers. Littlewood 
once remarked that to Ramanujan every integer was a personal friend . 

The climate of England was not helping his recovery , and his col 
leagues sadly planned his return to India . It was anticipated that he 
would fully recover in India s climate . The University of Madras made 
various financial provisions, and was contemplating the creation of a 
special Professorship for him . He was disturbed that his illness was 
preventing him from doing enough mathematics to justify his scholar 
ship . He wrote to the University of Madras : 


“ I feel, however , that after my return to India , which I expect 
to happen as soon as arrangements can be made , the total amount 
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of money to which I shall be entitled will be much more than I shall 
require . I should hope that , after my expenses in England have been 
paid , £ 50 a year will be paid to my parents and that the surplus , 
after my necessary expenses are met , should be used for some edu 
cational purpose , such in particular as the reduction of school - fees 
for poor boys and orphans and provision of books in school .... 

I feel very sorry that , as I have not been well , I have not been 
able to do much mathematics during the last two years as before. 
I hope that I shall soon be able to do more and will certainly do 
my best to deserve the help that has been given me.” 


Ramanujan returned to Madras in April 1919. Despite best medical 
attention and the loving care of friends , his health did not improve . He 
died in April 20 , at the age of 33 , remaining mathematically active right 
to the end , with a serenity of mind 


that held acquaintance with the stars 
undisturbed by space and time . 


The following is a list of Ramanujan s published papers : 


1. “ Some properties of Bernoulli s numbers ” , Jour. of the Indian Math . 

Soc . , Vol . 3 ( 1911 ) , pp . 219-234. 
2. “ On Q. 330 of Prof. Sanjana " , Jour. of the Indian Math , Soc . , Vol . 4 

(1912 ), pp . 59-61 . 
3. “ A set of equations" , Jour. of the Indian Math . Soc ., Vol. 4 ( 1912 ), 

pp . 94-96 . 
4. “ Irregular numbers ” , Jour . of the Indian Math . Soc . , Vol . 5 ( 1913 ) , 

pp . 105-106 . 
5. " Squaring the circle ” , Jour . of the Indian Math . Soc . , Vol . 5 ( 1913 ) , 


p . 132 . 


6. “ Some definite integrals ” , Messenger of Mathematics , Vol . 44 ( 1914 ), 


pp . 10-18 


X 


f 


7. " Some definite integrals connected with Gauss s sums” , ibid ., pp . 75-85 . 
8. “ Modular equations and approximations to 7 " , Quarterly Jour. of 

Mathematics, Vol . 45 ( 1914) , pp . 350-372 . 
9. “ New expressions for Riemann s functions $ ( s) and = ( t ) " , ibid . , Vol . 

46 ( 1915 ), pp . 253-260. 
10. " On the integral ſ 

tan - lt 

dt" , Jour. of the Indian Math . Soc . , Vol . 7 
( 1915) , pp . 93-96 . 
11. “ On the divisors of a number ” , Jour. of the Indian Math . Soc . , Vol . 7 

( 1915) , pp . 131-133 . 
12. “ The sum of the square roots of the first n natural numbers " , Jour . 
of the Indian Math . Soc ., Vol . 7 ( 1915 ) , pp . 173-175 . 

x2 
13. “ On the product 71 + 

" , Jour . of the Indian Math . Soc . , 

( a + nd ) 2 
Vol. 7 ( 1915 ) , pp. 209-211. 
14. “ On certain infinite series ” , Messenger of Mathmatics, Vol . 45 ( 1916 ) , 


[ 1 


pp . 11-15 . 


15. " Summation of a certain series ” , ibid . , pp . 157-106 . 
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16. " Highly composite numbers " , Proc . London Math . Soc ., Ser. 2 , Vol . 14 

( 1915 ) , pp . 347-409 . 
17. " Some formulæ in the analytic theory of numbers ” , Messenger of 

Mathematics, Vol . 45 ( 1916 ) , pp . 81-84 . 
18. " On certain arithmetical functions " , Trans. Cambridge Phil. Soc ., Vol . 

22 ( 1916 ), No. 9 , pp . 159-184 . 
* 19 . “ Proof that almost all numbers n are composed of about log n prime 

factors ” , Records of Proceedings at Meetings, 14 Dec. 1916 . 
20. “ A series for Euler s constant y ” , Messenger of Mathematics , Vol . 46 

( 1917 ) , pp . 73-80 . 
21. “ On the expression of a number in the form ax2 + by2 + cz2 + dt2 " , 

Proc. Cambridge Phil. Soc . , Vol . 19 ( 1917 ), pp . 11-21 . 
* 22 . “ Une formule asymptotique pour le nombre des partitions de n " , 

Comptes Rendus, 2 Jan. 1917 . 
* 23 . “ Asymptotic formulae for the distribution of integers of various types " , 

Proc. London Math . Soc ., Ser . 2 , Vol . 16 ( 1917 ) , pp . 112-132 . 
* 24 . " The normal number of prime factors of a number n ” , Quarterly Jour. 

of Mathematics, Vol . 48 ( 1917 ) , pp . 76-92 . 
* 25 . “ Asymptotic formulae in Combinatory Analysis ” , Records of Proceed 

ings at Meetings, 1 March 1917 . 
26. “ Some definite integrals ” , Records of Proceedings at Meetings, 17 Jan. 

1918 . 
* 27 . " Asymptotic formulae in Combinatory Analysis ” , Proc . London Math . 

Soc . , Ser . 2 , Vol . 17 ( 1918 ) , pp . 75-115 . 
* 28 . “ On the coefficients in the expansions of certain modular functions" , 

Proc . Roy. Soc . ( A ) , Vol . 95 ( 1918 ) , pp . 144-155 . 
29. " On certain trigonometrical sums and their applications in the theory 

of numbers ” , Trans. Cambridge Phil . Soc ., Vol . 22 , No. 13 ( 1918 ) , pp . 

259-276 . 
30. “ Congruence properties of partitions ” , Records of Proceedings at Meet 

tings, 13 March 1919 . 
31. “ Algebraic relations between certain infinite products " , Records of 

Proceedings at Meetings, 13 March 1919 . 
32. “ Some definite integrals ” , Jour . of the Indian Math . Soc ., Vol. 11 ( 1919 ) , 

pp . 81-87 . 
33. “ A proof of Bertrand s postulate ” , Jour. Indian Math . Soc ., Vol 11 

( 1919 ), pp . 181-182 . 
34. “ Some properties of p ( n ), the number of partitions of n ” , Proc . Cam 

bridge Phil. Soc., Vol . 19 ( 1919 ) , pp . 207-210 . 
35. “ Proof of certain identities in Combinatory Analysis ” , ibid ., pp . 214-216 . 
36. " A class of definite integrals ” , Quarterly Jour , of Mathematics, Vol. 48 

( 1920) , pp . 294-310 . 
37. “ Congruence properties of partitions ” , Math , Zeitschrift, Vol . 9 ( 1921 ), 

pp . 147-143 . 


Further in the Journal of the Indian Mathematical Society , 59 ques 
tions were published , many with solutions . 

The following are available in book form : 
( 1 ) Collected Papers of Ramanujan ( Chelsea ), 1927 . 
( 2 ) Note Books of Ramanujan , 2 volumes , Tata Institute of Fundamental 

Research publication , 1957 . 


* Joint papers with Hardy. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF SOME LEADING CEYLON TAMILS 
TO THE CONSTITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF CEYLON DURING THE NINETEENTH AND 

TWENTIETH CENTURIES 


A. JEYARATNAM WILSON 


The period from the second half of the nineteenth century to a little 
beyond the first quarter of the twentieth was in a sense dominated by 
three members of a distinguished Ceylon Tamil family , in so far as the 
nationalist movement of this country was concerned . Sir Muttu Cooma 
raswamy , the uncle was a leading member of the Unofficial Group while 
he served as a member of the Legislative Council and displayed fearless 
ness and qualities of leadership in the demands that he put forward to 
the Colonial Office for the improvement of the position and the increase 
of the powers of the Unofficial Members of the Legislative Council . 
His two nephews , Ponnambalam Ramanathan and Ponnambalam Aru 
nachalam after distinguishing themselves in their respective careers in 
the Island s public services became respected leaders of the nationalist 
movement in the Island . All three thought of themselves as Ceylonese 
than as members of their own community and they were in their turn ac 
cepted as national leaders by all members of the majority community in 
the Island , the Sinhalese . It was rare for a single family during living 
memory to have contributed so unsparingly and courageously to the na 
tional life of the country especially in times when it was the vogue to 
imitate the ruler and panegyrize the virtues of their supposedly benign 
rule . 

Muthu Coomaraswamy having qualified as a barrister from Lin 
coln s Inn served for a short period as an officer of the Crown and was 


NOTE : The writer of this paper owes a debt to Mr. B. E. St. J. Bastiampillai 
of the Department of History , University of Ceylon for placing at his disposal 
the notes that he had made from the documents at the Public Record Office on 
Sir Muthu Coomaraswamy and to Mr. James T. Rutnam for supplying him with 
a number of important unpublished documents relating to Sir Ponnambalam 
Arunachalam . The writer is also greatly indebted to Mr. Rutnam for the genero 
sity with which he placed both his time and library at his disposal to enable him 
to collect information on Sir Ponnambalam Arunachalam . The conversations he 
had with Mr. Rutnam were particularly illuminating and were specially helpful 
in his attempts to find the answer to the question as to why Arunachalam chose 
to leave the Ceylon National Congress in 1921. 
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then nominated as an Unofficial Member of the Legislative Council in 
succession to his kinsman , Edirimanasinghe Mudaliyar . Of his period 
as member of the Council , J. R. Weinman remarks: “ He devoted prac 
tically his whole life to the service of his country , and was unsparing in 
his labours . There were few men who took such a keen and active in 
terest in public affairs . " 1 

As an Unofficial Member, Muttu Coomaraswamy studied assiduous 
ly all matters that came up for consideration before the Legislative 
Council especially from the Government sector. In representations he 
personally made in London to W. R. Malcolm of the Colonial Office , 
he made a number of interesting demands which he felt would help 
Unofficial Members considerably in the execution of their duties . ? 

It was his view that Unofficial Members of the Legislative Council 
should be given the right to inspect all public works for which they were 
called upon to vote large sums of money annually instead of having to 
rely solely on official reports and the recommendations of civil servants , 
mostly Englishmen . Unofficial Members should be paid travelling al 
lowances on the same basis as members of the Executive Council ( all 
of whom were English officials ) so that they could go on tours of inspec 
tion during the legislative recess and make their own decisions on the 
utility of the works contemplated and the progress that was being made 
on those public works that had already been sanctioned by the Legislative 
Council. Besides , Unofficial Members should be allowed a clerk each 
so that this might enable them to obtain information relating to their 
duties as well as on matters connected with the expenditure of public 
money . The Secretary of State should not give his approval for expendi 
ture on any public scheme before the views of the Unofficial Members 
had been obtained . There would be no purpose , Coomaraswamy argued , 
in the Governor seeking the views of the Legislative Council once he 
had obtained sanction from the Secretary of State , for he could then 
carry through his proposals with the aid of the Official majority regard 
less of the views that might be expressed by the Unofficial Members . 

Coomaraswamy s arguments for putting forward these claims were 
in the main due to the fact that the officers who made the requests for 
funds sometimes left the Colony before the works were completed and 
before their worth could be established . In fact in some instances these 
works had been found to be defective but at that stage responsibility 
could not be fixed as the officers concerned were no longer available to 
answer for their conduct . 

Coomaraswamy further opposed the system of members of the 


1 Our Legislature, the Ceylon Daily News, Colombo , 1918 ( ? ) , p . 17 . 

2 C.O. 54 : 499 - Papers Ceylon : see “ Notes on matters in Ceylon " ( Private ) 
made by W. R. Malcolm on 1.3.1875 after his interview with Muttu Coomara 
swamy . And also minutes on them by Colonial Office Staff. 

NOTE : This infor 
mation was made available by Mr. Bastiampillai. 
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Legislative Council being reappointed on the assumption of office of 
a new Governor. He wished that the old system of the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies making the appointment be re - introduced . This 
would then not make it obvious that the Members of the Legislative 
Council were wholly dependent on the Governor for their continuance 
in office. 

Coomaraswamy had definite views on what he regarded should be 
the proper functions of the Legislature. The only useful work that Un 
official Members at that state could undertake in the Council , he pro 
tested , was to discuss subjects or to raise questions and obtain replies 
from the Official Members . Attempts he said were now being made to 
prevent discussions of certain subjects on an interpretation of one of the 
Rules ( No. XVI ) contained in the Royal Instructions on the ground that 
such discussion could lead to the disbursement of public money which 
right was not , the colonial authorities held , within the province of Un 
official Members . This had resulted in Unofficial Members being strip 
ped of all real power . The Colonial Office, Coomaraswamy protested , 
should give a more liberal interpretation to this rule so that Unofficial 
Members could perform their duties more satisfactorily . 

The sessions of the Legislative Councl , Coomaraswamy suggested 
should be of a longer duration than at present , for a period of six months 
and not three months . At the time , legislation tended to be “ hurried 
and confused ” and it was impossible for Unofficial Members to exercise 
proper supervision over the administration . Hence he requested that the 
sessions of the Council should commence in July and not in October . 
It was also desirable , he said that if a matter of urgent importance had 
to be discussed at any time , meeting of the Legislative Council should 
be convened on a requisition signed by 3 or 4 members . 

What was more significant was Coomaraswamy s demand that an 
Unofficial Member should from time to time be appointed to any va 
cancy that might occur in the centre of government and policy - framing, 
the Executive Council. Such a practice he felt would enable the Un 
official side to obtain some training in the methods of government . 
Coomaraswamy at this time had no conception of a demand for respon 
sible government that might be made in the future . But he was laying 
the basis for the demand that was to make itself felt in the early twen 
tieth century , namely that the Ceylonese members of the Legislative 
Council should be afforded the opportunity of acquainting themselves 
with the machinery of administration so that in due course they might 
be equipped to administer their own affairs. 

It was Coomaraswamy s view that the practice whereby framework 
legislation was passed by the Legislative Council and the detailed rules 
enacted by the Executive Council should be dropped . This , he said , 
had been carried to execess resulting in the Executive Council usurping 
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the function of the legislature. All legislation should therefore , he in 
sisted , be enacted by the Legislative Council except in routine matters 
and exceptional cases . 

Coomaraswamy s proposals were not viewed with any degree of 
sympathy by the Colonial Office in London or the Colonial authorities 
in Ceylon . Cox , the Chief Clerk in the Colonial Office in London , mi 
nuted on 7th March 1875 rather cynically that Coomaraswamy s sug 
gestions were “ all with a view to make his position as an Unofficial 
Member of Council more important ” .3 Elsewhere Cox remarked that 
Coomaraswamy was anxious for an appointment but that he would not 
" favour him in any official position in Ceylon and especially on the 
Bench ” .4 W. R. Malcolm , the Assistant Secretary at the Colonial Office 
to whom Coomaraswamy had made his representation went so far as to 
hint that Coomaraswamy might abandon his demands if he was appoint 
ed either to the Supreme Court or the Executive Council . All that was 
achieved was a willingness on the part of the colonial authorities to 
extend the title “ Honourable " to members of the Legislative Council . 
This had been one of Coomaraswamy s minor demands . On 6th June 
1875 , the Secretary of State in a confidential communication to the Gov 
ernor remarked that he could not see anything that required special 
notice in the proposals that Coomaraswamy had put forward . The 
fact of the matter was that these demands had not been presented through 
any organised group or representative association . As such they could 
be regarded only as the views of an individual , not even as those of the 
Unofficial Group in the Legislative Council . 

In the Legislative Council , Coomaraswamy displayed a great deal 
of interest in matters connected with local questions . In 1868-1869 , he 
protested against the attempts of the Governor to disallow an amend 
ment he had moved to the Customs Ordinance.7 The Governor had 
interpreted this as an attempt on the part of the Member to interfere 
with revenue matters which the Governor held was outside the province 
of an Unofficial Member . In the eighteen - seventies Coomaraswamy op 
posed the system of ministers of the Church of England and the Dutch 
Presbyterian Church being paid by grants from the revenue of the 
Colony . There was feeling against the practice . Coomaraswamy in a 
resolution moved the discontinuance of the ecclesiastical vote . He argu 
ed from a nationalist standpoint that it was “ impolitic, unjust and , I 
must even say, unchristian , to spend any portion of the taxes obtained 
from Buddhists , Mohammedans and Hindus for the maintenance of the 


3 Op . cit . 
4 Op . cit. 
5 Op . cit. 
6 Op . cit. 
7 Op . cit . 
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churches and ministers of one section of Christians." Though the reso 
lution did not succeed , the authorities were mindful of the public dis 
satisfaction and in a few years these grants to religious bodies were with 
drawn . In regard to judicial matters too which at that time had caused 
some controversy , Coomaraswamy made his stand on principle . He 
took up the broad position that the Queen s Advocate ( the chief law 
officer of the Crown ) should not be allowed the right of private practice. 
When a vote for the salaries to be given to two additional clerks for the 
Queen s Advocate came up , he objected to the vote on various grounds , 
in particular that it was wrong for the Queen s Advocate to supervise 
the work of judges before whom he also appeared as a “ private prac 
titioner " .10 The amendment , however , failed but in later years , the prin 
ciple was accepted of the law officer of the Crown not appearing in the 
courts in a non -official capacity . 

Coomaraswamy might be described all in all as a man of some in 
explicable ambivalence . He was a friend of Lord Houghton , Palmerston 
and Disraeli . When he was in London , Monkton Milnes took him under 
his wing and introduced him to the best of English society . Jowett of 
Balliol and Whewell of Trinity ( Cambridge ) took an interest in him . 
He was a guest at Clivedon and was duly pictured in the “ Illustrated 
London News ” . He translated a Tamil play and dedicated it to Earl 
Carnarvon and in turn was reputed to have been the character named 
Kusinara in Disraeli s unfinished novel which was published after 
Disraeli s death in the Times . He was the first Ceylon Tamil to be 
knighted . 11 

Yet , despite his close association with the imperial centres of British 
high society , he proved to be also a man of distinct eastern patriotism . 
He was the first non - Christian Asiatic to be called to the English Bar . 
He was instrumental in getting the Inns of Court in England opened to 
all the Asian subjects of the British Empire . In the Legislative Council, 
as his efforts indicate he was not content to remain either a passive spec 
tator or a supporter of the colonial administration . He was a stern 
critic of the Governor and the European Officials who were members of 
the Legislative Council . His reputation as a nationalist received due 
recognition when in 1875 the Commander of a Japanese warship which 
entered Colombo harbour while on a world cruise visited him on the 
orders of the Japanese Emperor so that he might pay his respects to one 
who was regarded as one of the leading nationalists in the country.12 


8 J. R. Veinman , Our Legislature , the Ceylon Daily News , Colombo , 1819 ( ? ) , 


p. 57 . 


9 Op . cit . p . 59 . 
10 Op. cit . pp. 68-69 . 

11 For further details vide op . cit . pp . 16-17 and J. T. Rutnam , Ponnambalam 
Arunachalam 1853-1924 , Ceylon Printers Ltd., Colombo 1953 , pp . 1-2 . 

12 As stated by Sir P. Ramanathan vide Hansard 1918 , p . 363 . 
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When Coomaraswamy died in 1879 , Ferguson of the Ceylon Ob 
server wrote that he was “ the foremost man of the twenty millions or 
more of the Dravidian race " 13 


Coomaraswamy was succeeded by his nephew Ramanathan who 
continued in Council as an Unofficial Member till he was appointed to 
the post of Solicitor - General by the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
in 1892. Ramanathan s role as a nationalist was more positive than 
that of his uncle. He was described as a “ keen and merciless critic " of 
the Government. 

Despite the fact that he was only twenty -eight when he entered the 
Legislative Council , Ramanathan interested himself in the political and 
constitutional problems of his day . During this first phase , he claimed 
that he had made his acquaintance with all the Governors and their Co 
lonial Secretaries and that both he and his colleagues were given every 
opportunity by these people to study the documents relating to the sub 
jects that came up for discussion before the Legislative Council.14 

Ramanathan was one of those instrumental in helping in the for 
mation of the Ceylon National Association during the years 1885-1890.15 
This Association was the first of its kind to show an interest in the con 
stitutional problem as well as in matters that came up for discussion in 
the Legislative Council . It was one of two influential organisations, the 
other being the Ceylon Reform League , which helped to bring into ex 
istence the Ceylon National Congress 1919.16 

From 1892 to 1894 and then from 1896 to 1907 , Ramanathan having 
accepted the post of Solicitor -General under the colonial administration 
ceased to be a member of the legislature . For a brief period from 1894 
to 1896 he functioned as acting Attorney - General and by virtue of his 
office functioned as an Official Member of the Legislative Council . In 
1907 , he retired from the service of the Crown at the age of fifty - six . 

In 1911 Ramanathan successfully contested an eminent Sinhalese 
man of affairs , Dr. ( later Sir ) Marcus Fernando for the newly created 
seat for the “ Educated Ceylonese " . His victory was evidence of the 
confidence that the majority community which formed the majority in 
this special electorate had in his qualities and capabilities as a national 
leader . He held this seat till 1920 when it was abolished as a result of 
the introduction of a new Constitution . This period was the most event 
ful in Ramanathan s career as a Ceylonese statesman and a legislator. 
He was now the elected representative of the Ceylonese intelligentsia . 


13 J. T. Rutnam , op. cit . p . 2 . 
14 Vide Hansard 1918 , p . 374 . 
15 Vide op . cit. p . 376 . 

16 Vide S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike ( ed. ) , The Hand - Book of the Ceylon Na 
tional Congress 1919-1928, H. W. Cave & Co. , Colombo , 1928 , pp . 162-193 . 
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The years 1915-16 were critical for the Sinhalese people because of com 
munal disturbances that broke out between them and the Muslims. 
These disturbances had nationalistic undertones as some of the leading 
Sinhalese nationalists of the day became suspect in the eyes of the colo 
nial authorities. It fell to Ramanathan to espouse their cause in the 
legislature and to expose the excesses of the military authorities . He 
did this with such intrepedity and thoroughness that it won for him the 
lasting gratitude of every Sinhalese nationalist. He was not content to 
defend their cause in the Legislative Council. He sailed to England, a 
perilous undertaking at that time owing to the submarine infested seas , 
to present the Ceylonese case to the colonial authorities in Whitehall. 
His mission achieved some measure of success , for a new Governor, Sir 
John Anderson , arrived in the role of mediator and conciliator. Rama 
nathan also published a book in English entitled Riots and Martial Law 
in Ceylon with a view to bringing to the notice of the English public the 
extremes to which the local administration had gone to put down the 
disturbances.17 He carried out all these responsibilities without fear of 
the consequences and never calculating the cost that his criticisms and 
independence might have on his career vis - a -vis the colonial government. 

It was during this period that Ramanathan showed keenest interest 
in furthering the agitation for a great measure of internal self -govern 
ment . His brother Arunachalam had been accepted without question as 
the leader of the Reform Movement . Ramanathan as the experienced 
legislator readily lent a helping hand . Just prior to the second Con 
ference on Constitutional Reform which met at the Public Hall in Co 
lombo on 13th December 1918 under the chairmanship of Arunachalam , 
Ramanathan moved on 11th December 1918 his resolution in the Legis 
lative Council calling for a reform of the Constitution.18 The resolution 
requested the Government to report without further delay to the Right 
Honourable the Secretary of State for the Colonies the result of its con 
sideration of ( 1 ) the reform of the Executive and Legislative Councils , 
( 2 ) the more effective popular control of Municipal and other local coun 
cils with elective chairmen and majorities of elected members, and ( 3 ) 
the filling of the higher offices in the Ceylon Civil Service and other bran 
ches of the Public Service with a larger proportion of competent Cey 
lonese. The motion was not pressed to a division but the Governor at 
the time, Sir William Manning did not in his reply commit himself, much 
to the dismay of the leaders of the Reform Movement. Manning plead 
ed that he was new to the Island having been here only for three months 
and that he had not had the time to study the situation in all its detail . 

Again a year later at the first sessions of the Ceylon National Cong 
ress held on the 11th December 1919 with Arunachalam as the first 


17 St. Martins Press , London , 1916 . 
18 Vide Hansard 1918 , p . 282 and pp . 357-377 . 
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President, Ramanathan moved the resolutions calling for the reform of 
the Legislative and Executive Councils and the Ceylonisation of the 
public services . 19 These resolutions were more specific and they indi 
cated more carefully the exact areas in which change should be effected . 
Briefly the reforms asked were : 


( 1 ) The Legislative Council should consist of about 50 members 

of whom at least four - fifths should consist of territorially elected 
members on a wide male franchise and a restricted female 
franchise . The remaining one fifth should consist of Official 
Members and Unofficial Members to represent important 
minorities. The Council should elect its own speaker as 

President. 
( 2 ) The Legislative Council should continue to have control over 

the Budget and there should be no division of reserved and 

transferred subjects. 
( 3 ) The Executive Council should consist of the Governor as Pres 

ident and not less than half its members should consist of 
Unofficials selected from among the elected members of the 
Legislative Council . These members should be entrusted with 
the responsibility of administering Government departments so 

that they might gain administrative experience . 
( 4 ) The Governor should be a parliamentarian with experience of 

public life so that he might function effectively as a constitu 

tional ruler . 
( 5 ) There should be greater local self - government. 
( 6 ) A proportion of not less than fifty per cent, rising up to seventy 

five per cent. of the higher appointments in the Ceylon Civil 
Service and the other branches of the public service should be 
reserved for the Ceylonese . 


The result of this agitation was the inauguration of a reformed 
Legislative Council in which there was a majority of Unofficial Members, 
where the principle of territorial election as opposed to wholesale com 
munal representation was accepted , and in which a greater measure of 
power was vested in the hands of the Unofficial majority. In a sense 
it could be said that the constitutional reforms of 1920 were in the main 
due to the efforts of the brothers Ramanathan and Arunachalam . 

The reformed Legislative Council met in 1921 and Ramanathan 
once more sat in it , this time as a member nominated by the Governor. 
During this period serious difference had arisen between Arunachalam 
and the Ceylon National Congress over the question of a seat being 


19 Vide S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike (ed . ) , op . cit . pp . 207-213 . 
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reserved in the Legislative Council for the Tamils in the Western Pro 
vince . The Congress had taken up the position that it did not wish 
any more to give encouragement to any extension of the communal 
principle in regard to representation in the legislature. Arunachalam 
argued that in this particular instance , two of the most prominent leaders 
of the Ceylon National Congress in a letter to him dated 7th December 
1918 had promised among other things to support actively the provision 
for the reservation of a seat for the Tamils in the Western Province.20 
The controversy ultimately resulted in Arunachalam leaving the National 
Congress along with the majority of its Tamil supporters . 

In the Legislative Council , however , despite the differences that had 
arisen between the two major communities within the premier political 
organisation in the Island , a measure of unity was nevertheless main 
tained between the Sinhalese and Tamil Unofficial Members . These 
Unofficial Members continued to press for further reform of the Consti 
tution . It had been made clear to them by the Governor, Sir William 
Manning that the reforms of 1920 were only of a temporary nature and 
that the necessary amendments would be effected as soon as defects in 
the Constitution were brought to his notice.21 In the forefront of the 
agitation was Ramanathan once more . Being at this time the most 
senior and experienced legislator in the country , the Unofficial Members 
accepted him as their leader in the Legislative Council and relied on him 
to give them guidance and leadership in their agitation for the reform 
of the Constitution . Ramanathan despite the disappointments that his 
brother had suffered acted his part well and did not hesitate in the 
Legislative Council to criticise the colonial administration for its lapses . 
There was no question of his joining hands with the colonial authorities 
though the fact that he had been nominated to the Legislative Council 
by the Governor had led some to expect that this would make him more 
amenable to the administration . 

The agitation of the Unofficial Members in the Legislative Council 
led by Ramanathan resulted in a reformed Legislative Council being 
inaugurated in 1924. This Council lasted till 1930 when the Donough 
more Constitution replaced it . The Unofficial Members were in a con 
vincing majority in the new Council and as was aptly remarked they 
now enjoyed “ power without responsibility ” . The new reforms estab 
lished for the first time the principle of representative government . Ra 
manathan was returned to the new Council , this time as the elected 
representative of the Northern Division of the Tamil majority Northern 
Province. This was , however , for Ramanathan the last phase in his 


20 The letter was made available to the writer by Mr. J. T. Rutnam . 

21 Vide “ Government Pledges" as signed by the Attorney -General on behalf 
of the Government of Ceylon on 6th December 1920 in S. W. R. D. Bandara 
naike (ed . ) , op. cit . pp. 245-246 . 
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long public career and indeed unfortunately for him not the period of 
satisfaction but of rapid disillusionment . He was now growing on in 
years and no longer possessed of the physical strength or intellectual 
vigour necessary to provide leadership to the younger generation of poli 
ticians that had found their way into the legislature . They now looked 
on him as a venerable senior whose advice could be sought on important 
issues but who could not any longer give them the leadership necessary 
for them to forge ahead in their battle for the reform of the Constitution . 
Further , Arunachalam had died a disappointed man in 1924. Attempts 
were made a little more than a year later after Arunachalam s death to 
heal the rift between the Sinhalese and the Tamils through an agreement 
on the question of representation signed between the representatievs of 
the Ceylon National Congress and the Ceylon Tamil Maha Jana Sabha.22 
But this agreement too could not be ratified by the National Congress 
due to the sharp opposition that was voiced against its communal as 
pects.23 These developments resulted in further division and suspicion 
between the Sinhalese and Tamil Unofficial Members in the Legislative 
Council. Ramanathan s position as the undisputed leader of the Un 
official Members became therefore increasingly difficult to maintain and 
he had to be contented to recede to the background and function as an 
elder statesman . 

When the Donoughmore Reforms were published in 1928 , Rama 
nathan had strong words to express his disapproval of what should 
normally have been considered its most liberal and generous aspects. 
The abolition of the communal principle in representation he viewed with 
misgiving . This would , he realised , undermine the position of the minor 
ity communities especially the Tamils . They could , he knew , no longer 
be regarded as equal partners in a common endeavour. The principle of 
represented based on numerical strength he thought could afford to 
wait a little longer till the mutual suspicions of the two communities had 
been erased altogether. But whether this could have happened in the 
context of a colonial administration is a doubtful question . Ramanathan 
expressed stronger opposition however to the introduction of universal 
suffrage. This, he envisaged , would end in a kind of mob rule . His 
opposition here indicated more his innate conservatism than his fear of 
the Sinhalese majority. 

Ramanthan died in 1930 just at the time that the new reforms were 
beginning to be inaugurated . The fears he had expressed about the 
new reforms especially in relation to the problems of the Tamil minority 
were more then confirmed in the years that followed . But it could also 
be argued that these were necessary incidents in the evolution towards a 
democratic system . It is true there was discrimination and hardship 


22 S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike (ed . ) , op . cit . pp . 662-663 , 
23 Op . cit . p . 664 and pp. 772-774 . 
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caused to the Tamil community but these were inevitable in the context 
of universal suffrage and territorial representation . The representatives 
of the majority community in the Legislature were now for the first time 
subjected to pressure from their constituents so that they had to take 
steps to see that the economic and social conditions of the people living 
in the Sinhalese areas were improved . This had at times to be done at 
the expense of neglecting the Tamil areas or even positively discrimi 
nating against them . 


Arunachalam , the younger brother of Ramanathan began his career 
in the Ceylon Civil Service where he distinguished himself both in the 
judicial and administrative spheres . As Registrar - General he was res 
ponsible for instituting a number of far reaching changes in a department 
which was ridden with inefficiency and corruption . His Census Report 
of 1901 was widely commended and was described by the Times as “ the 
most comprehensive authority on the ethnology of Ceylon and of its 
varied people , their history , their religions, languages and literature ” .24 

Unlike his brother Ramanathan , Arunachalam had a wider aware 
ness of , and a sensitiveness to , the problems of the underprivileged . He 
displayed a genuine interest in their conditions of existence . In a letter 
to Lord Chalmers , the Governor - designate of Ceylon , in July 1913 , he 
drew attention to the burdens that the poll - tax imposed on the poor.25 
“ The rich are fortunate in Ceylon ” he wrote , “ for they pay nothing else 
except on luxuries.” He went on to express concern for the poor be 
cause of the difficulties caused to them by the duty on salt which was 
a Government monopoly. He complained about the leisured ease of 
the wealthy classes . “ The rich , who , as tea and rubber planters and in 
the professions” , he wrote , “ make large incomes and the Companies 
which make and send out of the Colony huge profits, remain untouched . 
There is no income tax or land tax ... " I cannot help thinking ” , he 
concluded “ the the abortive result of the Commission on Taxation was 
largely due to the influence of the Capitalist classes and to inadequate 
realisation by the Commissioners of the miserable conditions of the 


poor. ” 


In January 1915 , along with his collaboration in public life, with Sir 
James Peiris, Arunachalam gave tangible expression to his care for the 
under-privileged when he helped found the Ceylon Social Service League . 
At an exploratory meeting which preceded the inauguration of this Lea 
gue he emphasised the need for steps to be taken to educate the masses , 


24 As quoted by J. T. Rutnam , op . cit . p. 6 . 
25 The letter is quoted in extension in J. T. Rutnam , op . cit . pp . 12-13 . 
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provide them with medical relief and better housing and establish a sys 
tem of compulsory insurance and minimum wages.26 

In June 1919 Arunachalam the scion that he was of an aristocratic 
family reared in the sequestered comfort of a life of ease and effortless 
ness broke the barriers of the privileged class that hemmed him in when 
he founded the first working men s union in Ceylon. He was elected its 
first President and its aim as stated in its constitution was among other 
things “ to protect the interests of the working classes in Ceylon and 
promote their welfare ; to improve their social and industrial conditions 
and help their material and moral development. ” 27 It was this Ceylon 
Workers Welfare League that was engaged in the attempt to bring about 
a settlement between management and labour during the Railway and 
Harbour strikes of 1921.28 In February 1920 , the labour organisations 
that Arunachalam headed were federated in the Ceylon Workers Federa 
tion mainly through his own personal efforts.29 

Arunachalam interested himself in the political problems of the 
country almost as he entered the Civil Service in 1875. In this he was 
greatly influenced by an Englishman , William Digby , who functioned 
for a short time as a journalist in the Ceylon Observer which at this time 
was in the control of another Englishman , A. M. Ferguson who did not 
seem convinced about the need for hurrying through at this juncture 
with any programme of constitutional reform . Digby left Ceylon shortly 
afterwards and worked with the Madras Times but he kept in close touch 
with Arunachalam urging him all the while to maintain his interest in 
the problems of his countrymen despite his being tied down as a servant 
of the Crown . 30 

In November 1875 , Arunachalam wrote a letter to the Editor of the 
Ceylon Observer under a pseudonym in which he expressed his own un 
disguised patriotic feelings of what he thought genuinely national -minded 
Ceylonese felt about their British rulers , 31 He deplored the exploitation 
practised by the latter. It was their duty he argued to train communities 
to rule themselves. " I hope ” , he added “ that our race and religious 
differences here and in India will be at no far off time crushed into a 
national unity by the pressure of the stronger.” The letter was too rad 
ical for the Ceylon Observer to publish . Eleven months later , Aruna 
chalam sent the rough draft of this rejected letter to his friend Digby 
for his information.32 

In 1893 , Arunachalam wrote to Digby urging on him to impress 


26 Op . cit . p . 16 . 
27 Op . cit . p . 17 . 
28 Op . cit . 
29 Op . cit . 
30 Op . cit. pp . 8 and 10 . 

31 The text of this letter was made available to the writer by Mr. J. T. 
Rutnam . 

32 Made available by Mr. J. T. Rutnam . 
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upon the Secretary of State for the Colonies ( a friend of Digby) the need 
to extend the principle of local self - government in Ceylon.33 

In June 1902 in another letter to the Ceylon Observer under a 
pseudonym again , Arunachalam suggested to the Editor that he should 
use his influence to secure for Ceylon a further measure of constitutional 
reform as a gift for Ceylon on the occasion of the Coronation of Edward 

This letter was published along with a further communication 
which contained more detailed arguments. 

In 1906 , Arunachalam was nominated to the Legislative Council 
as an Official Member but even here he displayed his independence and 
nationalism when it came to making any decisions concerning the prob 
lems of the Ceylonese . In 1912 , he was appointed to the Executive 
Council by Governor Sir McCallum . It was said that the appointment 
was a personal one and not by virtue of the fact that he held a senior 
post in the local civil service . 35 

All these activities , as James T. Rutnam has emphatically suggested 
in a most informative document he produced on the occasion of the 
centenary of the birth of Arunachalam , in 1953 ( already referred to ) 
provided evidence of Arunachalam’s genuine and lasting concern for the 
problems of his countrymen . “ It is wrong to suppose ,” wrote Rutnam , 
that Arunachalam s “ political activity began ( only ) when he left the gild 
ed cage of the Ceylon Civil Service in 1913 . " 36 

After his retirement , Arunachalam threw himself with increasing 
zest and renewed vigour into the political life of the country . He had 
been knighted in 1913 for his long years of distinguished service to the 
crown , but where another may have been contented to spend the rest of 
his days in demonstrating his loyalty to the colonial administration , Aru 
nachalam decided to be the rebel and agitator . In 1915 , he was in 
dignant in regard to the ruthless manner in which the colonial and mil 
itary authorities had handled the Sinhalese - Muslim disturbances . In a 
letter to the Governor dated 6th July 1915 , he requested the appointment 
of an impartial Commission of Inquiry.37 At the same time he kept in 
close touch with his friends at the Colonial Office in London acquainting 
them at every stage with what he regarded as being the true facts. 38 But 
it was in the area of political agitation that Arunachalam made his most 
enduring contribution . He organised the movement for constitutional 
reform in this country and was more or less one of the three of four 
single -minded patriotic individuals responsible for setting it on its feet. 
His speeches to the various Conferences on Constitutional Reform as 


33 J. T. Rutnam , op . cit . p . 9 . 
34 Op . cit. p . 10 . 
35 Op . cit . p . 11 . 
36 Op. cit . p . 7 . 
37 Op . cit . p . 13 . 
38 Op . cit . 
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well as to Ceylon Reform League and the Ceylon National Congress in 
a sense become the manifesto of the politically conscious English - edu 
cated intelligentsia in this country . 

Arunachalam was one of the founding fathers of the Ceylon National 
Congress and was the man responsible for providing it with a philosophy 
and a programme of action . The initiative for the organisation of the 
National Congress in fact came from the Ceylon National Association , 
the organisation which Ramanathan had helped to organise in the eight 
een -eighties. The Association invited Arunachalam to deliver an ad 
dress at its annual general meeting on 2 April 1917. This address which 
was later published as a document entitled “ Our Political Needs” had a 
profound influence on the national conscious sections of the Ceylonese 
middle class.39 Arunachalam , in this address , stressed the fact that the 
island had made great advances in the field of education , commerce and 
population since 1833. At the same time he drew attention to the many 
things left undone . This he attributed to the inherent defects of crown 
colony government. It was his view that in the future , reform should 
not be confined merely to agitation at the level of the Legislative Council , 
but that the people of the country should also be associated with the 
movement . To achieve this , he declared that the Government should 
be persuaded to spread the benefits of education to all sections of the 
population . He was in fact the first to advocate free education . “ Edu 
cation ” , he said , “ should be free , both elementary and secondary verna 
cular and English , industrial and scientific.” In addition , he stated that 
the people must be weaned from their dependence on a system of pater 
nalistic and authoritarian government . There should be a greater ex 
tension of the principles of local self - government . Only then could the 
people be made aware of their rights and could be educated to follow 
the path of constitutional agitation . 

In the sector of central government, Arunachalam requested that 
the Legislative Council should be reformed so as to contain a majority 
of elected members while at the same time due safeguards should be 
provided for the minority communities. At the Executive Council level , 
he wanted Ceylonese to be associated with the Governor in the task of 
formulating policy . In the administration of the country , he wanted a 
greater measure of Ceylonisation . He deplored the fact that despite so 
many years of British rule , the major posts in the administration were 
still manned by British civil servants . 

Arunachalam s address created widespread interest throughout the 
island. There was a ready response to his appeal for a properly organis 
ed movement . It was mainly because of the enthusiasm that his address 
created that the Ceylon Reform League was inaugurated on 17 May 


39 Vide for full text S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike (ed . ) , op . cit . pp . 70-97 . 
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1917. The League set itself the task of studying the political , economic 
and social problems of the country. Its main objective was , however, to 
agitate for further constitutional reform . Arunachalam was elected its 
first president. This was a tribute to his patriotic zeal and an acknow 
ledgement of his organising ability . 

The Ceylon Reform League under the presidentship of Arunachalam 
and the Ceylon National Association which Ramanathan had helped to 
found then began a joint agitation for constitutional reform . A number 
of reforms associations were organised by the Reform League in dif 
ferent parts of the island . On 15th December, 1917 , a Public Conference 
on Constitutional Reform was convened by the League and the Ceylon 
National Association . This conference was a very representative one 
and was attended by a large number of delegates from all parts of the 
island . It was unique in that it was the first of its kind that had met 
in Ceylon for at least a hundred years . Once again Arunachalam as 
the acknowledged leader of the nationalist movement was called upon 
to deliver the presidential address. 

In the course of his address , Arunachalam repeated the demands 
that the Ceylonese Nationalists had been making . As there was no im 
mediate response to these demands from the imperial authorities , the 
Ceylon Reform League and the Ceylon National Association began to 
think in terms of a more united agitation . It was decided to organise a 
second Conference on Constitutional Reform with a view to reaffirming 
the demand for further constitutional reform . This second Conference 
met at the Public Hall on 13 December , 1918 and Arunachalam was 
again invited to deliver the presidential address , 41 It was at this Con 
ference that Arunachalam mooted for the first time the idea of convoking 
a National Congress representative of all sections of the Ceylonese com 
munity for the purpose of campaigning for further reform . This sug 
gestion was welcomed and passed in the form of a resolution by the 
Conference. 

On 11th December 1919 , the Ceylon National Congress held its first 
sessions . Arunachalam was elected the first President . For the next 
few years , the Congress played an important role in the political life 
of the country . The Governor at this time , Sir William Manning had 
at various stages to negotiate with it in order to secure its co - operation 
to work the reforms of 1920 and 1923. This was an index to the strength 
and representative character of the Congress. 

Shortly after the constitutional reforms of 1920 were announced , 
there developed differences of opinion between the Sinhalese and Tamil 
members of the Congress in the question of representation in the Legisla 
tive and this led to Arunachalam withdrawing from the National Congress 


40 For full text , vide op . cit . pp . 101-111 . 
41 For full text , vide op . cit . pp . 118-129 . 
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along with the majority of the Tamil members of that organisation. 
The Congress in a memorial to the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
alleged that Arunachalam had left the Congress because of " disappoint 
ed ambition ” , because he had been frustrated in his plan to represent 
the Colombo constituency in the Legislative Council as a result of 
Mr. ( later Sir ) James Peiris offering himself for election.42 In a letter 
to the Governor, Arunachalam denied these averments.43 He said , that 
having sat both in the Legislative and Executive Councils , a seat in the 
legislature had no attraction for him and far from this being the case , 
he was “ anxious that younger man like Mr. James Peiris should have 
the opportunity of serving and gaining experience in the Legislative 
Council ” . “ The sole reason for my withdrawing from the Congress” he 
added “ was the subsequent breaking of the pledge ” given by two leaders 
of this Congress ( Mr. James Peiris and Mr. E. J. Samarawickrema ) on 
the basis of which the Tamils as a community had joined the National 
Congress . This pledge related to the question of adequate representation 
for the minority communities in the legislature . 

It is said that Arunachalam never intended his rupture with the 
National Congress to be a permanent one but he did not live long enough 
thereafter to see this healed . In 1923 he founded the Ceylon Tamil 
League with a view to making it a centre of Tamil cultural activity . He 
hoped that this organisation might also help to direct Tamil public 
opinion on the correct path.44 But there was not much time left for 
Arunachalam to complete his work . Towards the end of 1923 , Aruna 
chalam went on a pilgrimage to India . He fell ill there and on 9th 
January 1924 passed away leaving behind him , as James Rutnam has 
so poignantly remarked , “ the richest of legacies the memory of a life 
nobly spent in the services of his country and its people ” .45 

The period of the Donoughmore Constitution was one of consid 
erable hardship for the Tamil community . As a result of the introduc 
tion of universal suffrage and a territorial system of representation under 
the Donoughmore Reforms , some of the difficult aspects of democracy 
when applied in an unqualified way in a politically backward multiracial 
community began to show themselves . The elected representatives of 
the Sinhalese majority had to satisfy the latter if they wanted to retain 
their seats . This had to be done at times at the expense of the minority 
communities and as a result there was considerable ill - will between the 
different communities. The Tamil areas and the members of the Tamil 
minority felt a grievance . They alleged that there was discrimination 
in regard to the distribution of public expenditure , in the manner of 


42 Vide op . cit . pp . 522-530 for full text of memorandum dated 23rd May 1923 
to the Secretary of State for the Colonies . 

43 The text of this letter was given to the writer by Mr. J. T. Rutnam . 
44 J. T. Rutnam , op . cit . p . 24 . 
45 Op . cit . p . 25 . 
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dealing with public appointments and in regard to legislative measures. 

The majority of the Tamil representatives in the second State Coun 
cil therefore decided that they should work together to combat Sinhalese 
communalism and from about 1938 they functioned as a group under 
the leadership of Mr. G. G. Ponnambalam . Mr. Ponnambalam in a 
few years become the acknowledged leader of the Ceylon Tamil com 
munity . He endeavoured to rally the representatives of the other mino 
rity communities in the State Council too behind him , but in this he was 
not as successful as was expected . Mr. Ponnambalam during this period 
put forward his claim for “ balanced representation 

balanced representation ” which he held 
would be the most adequate safeguard against the communalism prac 
tised by the majority community. Balanced representation meant that 
in any scheme of constitutional reform fifty per cent . of the seats in the 
legislative body should be reserved for the minority communities. Mr. 
Ponnambalam received the almost unanimous support of the Ceylon 
Tamils for this constitutional formula and a degree of limited support 
from the other minority communities . There was unanimous opposition 
to this scheme from the Sinhalese majority but this did not deter Mr. 
Ponnambalam or his other colleagues presumably because they hoped 
that the imperial authorities would concede their claim . But this proved 
a miscalculation . For the Governor at the time , Sir Andrew Caldecott 
in his Reforms Despatch of 1938 cautioned against a re - introduction of 
the communal principle in representation. Despite this warning the pos 
sible failure of their demand for balanced representation the Tamil re 
presentatives led by Mr. Ponnambalam pressed for this principle . 

During 1944-45 when it was announced that a Constitutional Com 
mission of Inquiry would be appointed by the British Government to 
investigate the political situation in the country and make recommenda 
tions on constitutional reform , Mr. G. G. Ponnambalam and his Ceylon 
Tamil supporters in the State Council as well as those outside decided to 
form an organisation to put forward the Tamil . This was the All Ceylon 
Tamil Congress . It was the most influential Ceylon Tamil organisation 
which made representations to the Royal Commission headed by Lord 
Soulbury which visited the Island . 

The Tamil Congress alleged before the Soulbury Commission that 
where distribution of public funds was concerned , between the years 
1931 and 1943 , out of a total expenditure of about eleven and a half 
million rupees on major irrigation works, the Northern and Eastern 
Provinces ( where the Tamils are most numerous) received a little more 
than two million rupees or about nineteen per cent of the total. 

Of a total expenditure of three -and - a - quarter million rupees on 
minor irrigation works, the Northern and Eastern Provinces received 
only about four hundred - thousand rupees or twelve -and - a -half per cent . 
of the total. Large sums of money, the Congress alleged , were also 
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spent on opening up forest land and setting up major irrigation works 
and repairing others in the Sinhalese dry zone districts while the North 
ern and Eastern Provinces received very little attention or were altoge 
ther neglected . Further the Congress representatives said that consid 
erable sums were spent on improving medical and educational facilities 
in the Sinhalese districts while on a comparative basis , it could be said 
that the Northern and Eastern Provinces had been grossly neglected . Be 
tween the years 1931 and 1945 , they alleged that of some twelve million 
rupees voted for the construction of hospitals and dispensaries , only a 
little more than a million rupees was allocated to the Northern and 
Eastern Provinces. Out of four thousand schools established or assisted 
by the Government during the period 1933 to 1942 over three thousand , 
they said , were Sinhalese and only nine hundred were Tamil. 

There was also allegation of discrimination where appointments to 
the public services were concerned . Changes it was said were made 
in examination syllabi and conditions of entry into the public services 
so as to confer advantages on the majority community . There were also 
attempts made , it was alleged , by Sinhalese Ministers and the Sinhalese 
dominated Executive Committees to influence the decisions of selection 
boards. The Tamil community had as a result begun to get alarmed 
about their prospects and future in the public services. 

The Soulbury Commissioners recognised the general state of ap 
prehension and suspicion that prevailed in the minds of the minority 
communities at a time when power was to be transferred from " neutral 
British hands to the people of this country " . But they also added that 
they were satisfied with the assurances given them by the Government 
of Ceylon that the latter was “ fully aware that the contentment of the 
minorities is essential , not only to their own well - being but the well - being 
of the Island as a whole " . 

To the credit of the Soulbury Commission it must be said that even 
with such an assurance , it decided that provision should be made for the 
protection of minority interests in the country . The safeguards that the 
Commission proposed were in the main due to the agitation conducted 
by the Tamil Congress and its leaders . Almost all the provisions in 
serted in the Ceylon Constitution subsequently for the protection of the 
minority communities were the result of the fears expressed by two 
minority groups, the Ceylon Tamils and the Roman Catholics. 

Protection was provided in the sphere of representation , in the pro 
vision for a second chamber , in the constitution of an independent Public 
Services Commission and an independent Judicial Services Commission 
and by the insertion of a section in the Constitution [ 29 ( 2 ) ] prohibiting 
any kind of legislative discrimination against minority communities . 

None of these safeguards however has stood the test of time except 
for Section 29 ( 2 ) of the Constitution . Even Section 29 ( 2 ) does not 
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provide against administrative discrimination . Nevertheless it remains a 
useful safeguard especially in the light of a recent Privy Council decision 
( Ranasinghe versus the Bribery Tribunal) where it was held that this 
provision was permanently entrenched in our Constitution and cannot 
therefore be amended or removed by any Ceylon legislature. 

With independence, the majority of the Ceylon Tamil representatives 
in Parliament ( the members of the dominant All Ceylon Tamil Congress 
led by G. G. Ponnambalam ) after a brief period of sitting in opposition 
decided to throw in their lot , in 1949 , with the United National Party 
government. A section of these representatives led by Mr. S. J. V. 
Chelvanayakam however continued in opposition . They wanted satis 
factory solution to the problem of a national flag, to the question of the 
indeterminate future of the large Tamil population of recent Indian origin 
in the plantation districts and he asked for the cessation of what they 
termed “ the system of state - aided colonisation by Sinhalese people of the 
traditional homelands ” of the Tamil speaking people. These demands 
were a significant shift from what the Ceylon Tamils had been asking 
for in the previous three decades. For the first time there had emerged 
a group which had begun to think in terms of an economic future for 
the Ceylon Tamils not in the public services or in the common exploita 
tion by Sinhalese as well as Tamils of the economic resources of the 
entire country but in the preservation and development in isolation of 
a " Tamil homeland ” . Their fears were reinforced with the enactment 
by the D. S. Senanayake administration of citizenship legislation in 1948 
and 1949 which resulted in the disfranchisement of a large section of the 
Indian Tamil population, and the continued inauguration of new colo 
nisation projects in the Tamil majority northern and eastern parts of 
the Island . 

As a protest against these measures , three members of the Tamil 
Congress, S. J. V. Chelvanayakam , C. Vanniasingham and E. M. V. 
Naganathan , resigned from that body in 1948 and formed a new organi 
sation , the Illankai Thamil Arasu Kadchi . The English designation of 
the Party the Federal Freedom Party of the Tamil speaking people of 
Ceylon , was only a paraphase of the Tamil version . The latter had 
definite emotional undertones since it referred to a Ceylon Tamil State . 
It was therefore an obvious attempt to appeal to the nationalism of the 
Tamil people and to hark back to the days before the advent of the 
Portuguese when there was a separate Tamil kingdom in the northern 
sector of Ceylon. 

The apprehensive among the Sinhalese politicians however were of 
the view that concessions on federalism could also lead to a demand for 
separate statehood . At the national level therefore the problem espe 
cially since 1956 has been a question of the extent to which concessions 
could be made on the federal demand without seriously damaging the 
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unitary principle or providing undue encouragement to Tamil separatism . 
All the major Sinhalese parties however are now agreed that Tamil re 
gionalism must be given a measure of recognition but the differences 
among them range on the question of whether such recognition could 
lead to separatism . There is no doubt that the problem is also being ex 
ploited on the communal level by these parties for narrow political gain . 

The emergence of the Federal Party as a considerable force in 
Ceylon politics since 1956 has further aggravated the situation as far 
as the Sinhalese parties are concerned . The Party has employed two 
techniques to press home its demands . It has threatened and launched 
campaigns of non -co -operation and civil disobedience to embarrass gov 
ernments in office. With the support it has received from the Tamil 
masses as well as from the large majority of Tamil public servants, the 
Party has been able at various times to make effective use of this weapon 
to wrest vital concessions from the constituted government of the day. 
The distasteful alternative for the latter would otherwise be serious de 
terioration of Sinhalese - Tamil relations , retardation of economic and na 
tional development and the use of the armed forces to maintain order 
under a national emergency . The other techniques which the Party has 
by fortuitous circumstances been able to utilise has been its advantage 
ous situation vis - a - vis a Government s parliamentary majority . On at 
least four occasions since 1956 the support of the Federal Party has been 
solicited by Sinhalese political parties which had been otherwise hostile 
to its objectives. And on each of these occasions, the Party has ex 
ploited its bargaining position to negotiate for what it has termed its 
" minimum demands ” . 

The result of the Federal Party s agitation for Tamil rights has been 
( a ) the willingness of the major Sinhalese political parties to recognise 
the demand for some kind of regional autonomy , ( b ) the granting of a 
measure of recognition for the Tamil language in its relation to the 
official language of the country which is Sinhalese . Tamil today is a 
parallel language of administration with Sinhalese in the Tamil majority 
Northern and Eastern Provinces and the Tamil language is recognised 
for a number of administrative purposes in the work of the central gov 
ernment, and ( c ) the virtual cessation of state - sponsored colonisation 
schemes in the Northern and Eastern Provinces . These principles were 
originally conceded when the Prime Minister of the time , Mr. S. W. R. D. 
Bandaranaike entered into an agreement in July 1957 with the leader 
of the Federal Party , Mr. S. J. V. Chelvanayakam . The agreement could 
not be implemented either by Mr. Bandaranaike or his widow Mrs. Siri 
ma Bandaranaike due to the operation of various hostile communal and 
political forces in the country . The present government under the leader 

nip of Mr. Dudley Senanayake has accepted the basis of Mr. Bandara 
naike s settlement with Mr. Chelvanayakam to come to terms with the 
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Federal Party. There are some modifications but these do not materially 
affect the essential features of what has come to be called the Bandara 
naike - Chelvanayakam Pact . 

Thus mainly through the efforts of the Federal Party and its leader 
Mr. Chelvanayakam , the principle which had been accepted in 1956 that 
Sinhalese should be the official language throughout the Island to the 
exclusion of Tamil has been modified and more important, the unitary 
principle is to be re -adjusted to the extent that many of the powers and 
functions which are now in the control of the central administration are 
to be devolved to a new type of local body called district councils. 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS OF THE 
INDIAN IMMIGRANT LABOURER IN CEYLON 
IN THE 19TH CENTURY , WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 

SEVENTIES, AND SOME COMPARISONS WITH 

CONDITIONS IN OTHER COLONIES 


BERTRAM BASTIAMPILLAI 


INTRODUCTION 
Contacts of Ceylon with India existed from ancient times . This was 
owing to the geographical proximity of Ceylon to India . The two im 
portant religions in Ceylon , Buddhism and Hinduism , originated in India . 
The language spoken by the largest minority group , Tamil , is also derived 
from India . Many other Indian cultural influences are discernible in 
Ceylon . It is clear that the island s population is also mainly composed 
of people who have been of Indian origin . Immigrants from India came 
from early days . It is certainly known that South Indians did venture 
often to capture Ceylon ; but peaceful migration and trade contacts would 
have existed for years ; Indian contacts have been existing even with 
distant Malaya and areas further away . 

But the immigration of Indians into Ceylon assumed a different 
character during the 19th century . This is not something that is typical 
only of Ceylon . Immigration into many other British Colonies of Indi 
ans , mainly as labour to man newly - found plantations , is something too 
common in the early years , and the whole of the 19th century . Indians 
went into British Guiana , Jamaica , Trinidad , Mauritius and into other 
plantation colonies . Indians first went into Trinidad in 1845 ; twenty 
years later there were about 10,000 of them ! 

When slavery was abolished in the West Indies , in the sugar areas 
under Britain , the liberated slave would not work except for higher 
wages . The need arose to find cheap labour and Indian labour recruit 
ment was begun. From that time all colonies fed their plantations with 
Indian labour . It is worthy, briefly, to observe the position of immi 
grants in those areas as there is much that is true of the social and other 
conditions there comparable to the conditions in Ceylon , in the 19th 
century . Many immigrants came from India and particular areas there . 
The majority of Indians in Malaya came from the Tamil , Telugu , and 
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Malayali linguistic areas of South India . Likewise , it is from South 
India that immigration into other plantation countries and Ceylon , large 
ly took place. However , the major Indian immigration movement into 
Malaya commenced only sixty or seventy years ago , while to Ceylon 
they came earlier in the 19th century for work on coffee estates . In 
Malaya , it was to meet the growing demand for labour in plantations 
and public works, especially railway construction . There are similari 
ties which could be easily traced , between the social and other conditions 
of Indian immigrants in Malaya and among those in Ceylon . The 
majority of Indian immigrants in both places were Hindus . 

The temples and images of their Gods were a familiar sight among 
the labourers cottages on the plantations , both in Malaya and Ceylon . 
The immigrant labourer in Malaya was a stranger in a foreign land and 
often vulnerable to the rapacity of those who employed him , as much 
as he was a rapacious instrument of the Ceylon planter . One major 
factor , common to these South Indian folk , would have been responsible 
for their employment in British plantation colonies , the Indian was a 
docile worker . Also , the Indian was more accustomed to British rule . 
A good worker , not too ambitious, easily manageable, he was most 
amenable to the comparatively lowly - paid and regimented estate - life . 
Economic reasons also account for Indian emigration into plantation - 
colonies in the 19th century . The pressure to leave South India was 
great, millions were idle and poor . The chief places from where Ceylon 
obtained labour were Tinnevely , Madurai and the Tanjore provinces . 
The standard of living in these provinces was very low and occasional 
famines rendered conditions worse . Wages paid by Ceylon planters were 
higher than whatever they may have earned in India . South India of 
fered a poverty stricken population with a low standard of living which 
could be exploited for the purpose of plantation labour 

cheap labour 
easily and readily available. 

In colonies, something common was also the need that arose for a 
supervision of the circumstances of the engagement of Indian labourers 
by planters . Strict measures became essential to regulate labourers re 
lations with employers. Immigration brought in its train a deal of leg 
islative interference , especially in the later years , in all colonies — Tri 
nidad , Mauritius , Ceylon or Malaya . With “ identure ” many problems 
arose and state control became necessary ; in Ceylon, too , although there 
was no " identure ” , state regulation became inevitable. And the early 
laws were chiefly aimed at protecting the prospective emigrant from 
force and fraud and securing satisfactory sanitary and other conditions , 


1 KERNIAL SINGH SANDHU , " Indian Immigration to Malaya , 1786-1957 ," 
Papers on Malayan History , ( ed .) K. G. Tregonning, Singapore, 1962 . 
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both during the passage and at points of departure and arrival. Pro 
tection from “ kangany ” 2 or labour recruiter and from planter had to be 
legally ensured to the " coolie ” . There were , however some vital dif 
ferences to be stressed between the immigration system as relevant to 
Ceylon and to other colonies . 

In most of the colonies , the first wave of Indian labourers were 
recruited under the “ indenture system ” , by which labourers were bound 
to work for a specific period in the employer s service , who paid the 
cost of the labourers passage to the colonies . In Malaya it was possible 
to discern three different streams of immigrants mainly in the “ assisted 
type ” of immigration ; the first consisted of those assisted on the basis 
of an “ indenture contract ” ; the second composed of those assisted on the 
basis of a short term or “ kangany ” contract . The third stream contained 
non -recruited labourers , who were assisted to emigrate . There was little 
or no moral responsibility on the employer s part under the " indenture 
system " ; he usually undertook to maintain his workers at small cost to 
work them hard and to keep them on the job regularly. Whenever a 
shortage of labour occurred , then planters treated coolies humanely . 
This was true even of Mauritius nowhere else could conditions have 
been so worse . Between 1843 1858 when labour - supply decreased 
planters grew kind to " coolies " but when supply increased the planters 
attitude to labour deteriorated . The ex - Chief Justice of British Guiana 
summed up the system as a “ monstrous , and rotten system , rooted upon 
slavery , grown in its stale soil emulating its worst abuses and only the 
more dangerous because it presented itself under false colours , whereas 
slavery had the brand of infamy written upon its forehead . ” : 4 

The indenture system in Malaya slightly differed from that in other 
colonies . There, labourers were recruited by respective governments for 
employers ; in Malaya recruitment was by employers through private 
agencies in India . In Ceylon , initially , the planter obtained labour 
through the capable but unscrupulous hands of the enterprising of the 
labourers " kanganies ” . These agents and recruiters were persuasive. 
Recruiters likewise , as far as Malaya was concerned , at the areas of 
labour supply , spared no pains to paint highly glowing but often false 
pictures of prospects and golden opportunity in that country . In Ceylon , 


2 The word " kangany ” is a Tamil word meaning overseer " or " foreman ” in 
Malaya. See KERNIAL SINGH SANDHU , " Indian Immigration to Malaya , 1786-1957 ” , 
Papers on Malayan History, ( ed.), K. G. Tregonning, Singapore , 1962 , p . 54. In 
Ceylon , this term had other meanings too ; initially a " democratically chosen labour 
leader; later mere planter agents ; others who crimped labour from one plantation 
to another. See K. M. de Silva, Social Policy and Missionary Organization in 
Ceylon 1840-1855 , pp . 239-240 . 

3 J. K. CHAPMAN , The Career of Arthur Hamilton Gordon , First Lord Stan 
more 1829-1912 , University of Toronto Press, 1964 , p . 128 . 

4 KERNIAL SINGH SANDHU , " Indian Immigration to Malaya , 1786-1957 , " 
Papers on Malaysian History, ( ed . ) , K. G. Tregonning, Singapore , 1962 , p . 55 . 
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the immigration system was comparatively a freer one . There was no 
such indenture system . 

Another factor is that only the poorest section of the Indian com 
munity was willing to contract for work abroad ; but even among them 
selection was often bad . Many chosen to labour in the colonies were 
old and in bad health . This is typical , of the importation of Indians 
into Jamaica . Of the first group of immigrants that went into this co 
lony , 185 died on the passage and soon after , in the later 1840 s , a fur 
ther 190 were dead . Secondly , the conditions of immigrants in Jamaica 
required careful attention . Wages had to be adequate to assure a mini 
mum standard of housing and subsistance . Laws regulating these did 
not begin to be largely passed until 1869.5 These conditions in Jamaica 
were somewhat comparable to conditions governing the immigration of 
labourers into Ceylon . Even after 1869 , as in Ceylon , in Jamaica too , 
subsequent legislation was passed with the intention of regulating the 
length of indentures, working conditions , remuneration and welfare. In 
Ceylon , legislation was to improve only social conditions . Provisions 
had to be made to protect the immigrant labourer from capricious em 
ployers . Yet , sickness and mortality among Indian immigrants continu 
ed high . 

Another common characteristic is that Indian emigration was usu 
ally a short term movement with a high proportion of returns . In 
Malaya , for example, the great bulk of the movement had been of an 
ephemeral character. Approximately 4 millions entered and 2.1 millions 
left between 1860 and 1957 ; quite a few died and a proportion left behind 
were really born in Malaya . Most of the immigrants to Malaya came 
primarily as short - term contract labourers ; more were “ seasonal mi 
grants ” .6 In Ceylon , too , out of the arrivals many got back . During 
the " coffee days” the planter required only seasonal labour. In distant 
colonies it was not so easy for the “ coolie " to return , but that he wanted 
to do so , is seen from many references to attempts made by planters to 
prevent him getting back such as withholding of wages. 


THE EARLY PHASE : A BRIEF SURVEY 

It is interesting to review , the social conditions of immigrants from 
the early years of the 19th century , when the immigration movement 
commenced , before the conditions of the seventies are dealt with in 
detail. In the late 1840 s , the problem of labour supply grew acute when 


5 GISELA EISENER , Jamaica , 1830-1930 , Manchester University Press, 1961 , 


p . 145 . 


6 KERNIAL SINGH SANDHU , " Indian Immigration to Malaya , 1786-1957 , " 
Papers on Malaysian History, ( ed . ), K. G. Tregonning, Singapore, 1962 , p . 70 . 

7 Please see statistics in Appendix No. II , Section F. 
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coffee cultivation which was Ceylon s staple product ,8 rapidly increased . 
The first labourers from India to work on plantations had been imported 
as early as 1828 by George Bird , a pioneer planter , and Governor Ed 
ward Barnes ( 1824-1831) and by the 1830s larger numbers entered. The 
facility with which South Indian labour was obtained was owing to a 
reason already referred to ; South India was practically , in the 19th cen 
tury , in a state of famine. Migration to nearby Ceylon , appeared an 
easy solution to the difficulties endured there . Moreover , as coffee cul 
tivation required no permanent labour force , labourers entered Ceylon 
during the coffee -picking season and those who survived the many dif 
ficulties they encountered got back to South India , sometimes to do some 
cultivation with their savings . These immigrant labourers hardly settled 
down 

most came before the crop -picking season in January and re 
turned within the year . They were a fluctuating population Ceylon s 
nearness to India made it easy to be so . The labourer had to save from 
his wage of 7į pence per day . He contented himself with a measure of 
rice at 6 pence and 4 or 6 coconuts for a month ; he starved to save . 

From early times planters wanted to obtain labour with minimum 
expense and they requested governmental assistance . The Colonial of 
fice, initially influenced by laissez - faire principles , did not accede to this 
request.9 But , for long , the government could not remain indifferent to 
the question of immigration , especially in the 1840s and later , when the 
number of immigrants grew larger . Planters then suggested that the 
state should provide at least rudimentary welfare facilities for the im 
migrants chiefly rest- houses and wells , on the road from the arid 
north -west coast of Ceylon along which labourers trekked to plantation 
areas in central districts , having come by boat from the south -west coast 
of India to the landing places of Talaimannar or Arippu in north - west 
Ceylon . The immigrants path ran through thick jungle, with a bad 
climate , the flat and malarious North Central province . From there the 
path winded through a cold , mountainous , rugged , wet terrain . “ Few 
gangs of coolies arrived on the estates without some deaths occurring 
on the road , but more took place after the arrival on the estates , being 
worn with the journey and climate it is generally some time before the 
cooly gets hardened ” , admitted a planter . Some labourers also entered 
via Colombo and Negombo on Ceylon s West Coast. A smaller number 
came through Point Pedro and Kayts in the North . But the popular 
route was through Mannar , where immigrants passed through the death 
dealing jungles and unhealthy areas . The death roll on “ the line of 
march ” and in estates was high. The distance from Arippu to coffee 
estates the popular route was 212 miles of sandy jungle and lonely 


- 


8 E. F. C. LUDOWYK , The Story of Ceylon , Faber & Faber , London , 1962 , 


p . 195 . 


9 Ibid . p . 195 . 
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roads , traversed by foot. At Talaimannar , there were a few sheds set 
up by planters with state assistance and some wells for drinking and 
bathing with a " kangany ” in charge . But after some miles no provisions 
could be obtained and " coolies ” depended entirely on what they carried . 
It can be visualized how hard the suffering these travellers on foot would 
have endured ! Their food supply was small , meagrely dealt out by an 
avaricious “ kangany” and they had therefore to reach their plantations 
within a limited period . Hundreds died of starvation often cheated by 
unscrupulous “ kanganies ” , who defrauded them of “ advances ” . Trivial 
accidents often meant death ; their comrades would not wait ; the dis 
abled were abandoned to die in the deep forests. Facts are often 
stranger than fiction ! Many collapsed on the route through fatigue; 
the long march , exposure to the chill and night dew in jungles made 
them fatally weak . 

Dr. K. M. de Silva of the University of Ceylon , who had specialised 
on the 1840s concludes that the most wide -spread abuse was the neglect 
and harsh treatment of sick labourers . Sick immigrant labourers arrived 
in a “ miserable state from disease and starvation " . The government was 
then as negligent of its duties to immigrant labour as were the planters . 
The government s response to problems created by the immigration of 
labourers was neither positive nor enlightened . Planters , on the other 
hand , placed all the blame for any shortage of labour on the Ceylon 
government. The government neglected the medical care of the immi 
grants . There was an absence of adequate hospital facilities and little 
done to alleviate the difficulties of the march on the northern road . In 
1846 there occurred a “ labour crisis . The Colonial Secretary then 
argued that it was owing to planter negligence and ill - treatment of the 
immigrants.11 

Moreover , as cholera broke out , labourers usually panicked and 
fled ; they returned only after the epidemic . A lot of “ coolies ” , ( during 
the latter half of the 19th century the term “ coolies ” was used officially 
and privately no disparagement of the Indians seem to have been 
meant and the writer intends none in his use of it ) at times died , and 
till Ceylon s Colonial Secretary wrote to the Colonial Office, it had been 
unaware that on the coffee plantations conditions were deplorable ; or 
that the death rate among the immigrants was so high . 

The labourers lived in grossly overcrowded and insanitary huts , 
Wages were not regularly paid and if labourers complained they were 


10 K. M. DE SILVA , Social Policy and Missionary Organization in Ceylon 
1840-1855 , Longmans , London , 1965 , pp . 237-238 . 

11 The Colonial Secretary concluded that it was the ill - treatment of the 
labourer by the planters that " makes him go back to his country , resolved himself 
and prepared to warn his companions to return no more to Ceylon . ” See P. 
NAGULESWARAN , “ A History of the working class movement in Ceylon ," II , " The 
Problems of Indian Immigrant labour in the Nineteenth Century " , The Ceylon 
Historical Journal, Vol. I , No. 3 . 
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“ silenced by blow and restraint ” .12 Little or no notice was taken of the 
sick ; sometimes they were buried without inquest or inquiry . Sick la 
bourers were not conveyed to government hospitals ; but there were few 
hospitals . The death rate was , no wonder , so high . Between 1841 and 
1849 about 25 % or 70,000 immigrants died in Ceylon.13 One of the 
main causes for this alarming mortality - rate was undoubtedly planter 
neglect. The long , weary walk from the coast to the plantations with a 
lack of rest -houses, hospitals and pure drinking water also accounted for 
the sufferings and deaths of worn -out coolies . Outbreaks of cholera and 
small - pox epidemics constantly depleted the amount of immigrants . 
Moreover, coolies were reluctant to enter hospitals when sick except 
when late for successful therapy . The labourer s aim was to acquire 
as much as he could , hence he would labour even when physically unfit. 
The hours of work were long, wages were low . To save , the labourer 
sacrified the purchase of wholesome food and fed himself on herbs, roots 
and even carrion flesh . 

Thus he suffered from malnutrition and became an easy prey to 
disease and death . The estate superintendents, rightly referred to as 
the " riff - raff of the round world ” by a pioneer planter, often used coolies 
unjustly and cruelly . The smallholder was worse . Eager on quick pro 
fits , he stinted more on wages , housing and medical facilities . So the 
large - scale capitalist and the small- holder alike , treated immigrant la 
bour harshly and shabbily. The social conditions of the coolies on the 
coffee estates were compared with conditions that had prevailed in the 
slave -worked plantations of the West Indies and even to the Egyptian 
bondage by two contemporary observers. 14 

Arthur Gordon had accurately accounted for the planters attitude 
to Indian labour in Trinidad by stating that “ the most humane man 
cannot live long in an atmosphere of hardship and inhumanity without 
having his feelings blunted and his perceptions obscured by the tone of 
those around him , and by the sights to which he is habitually accustom 
ed ” . Although J. K. Chapman makes this comment in connection with 
Gordon s career as Governor in Trinidad ( 1866-1870 ),” in his The Career 
of Arthur Hamilton Gordon , First Lord Stanmore · 1829-1912 , such a 
description could be made of most planters elsewhere . In Trinidad, 
Gordon had observed that " coolies " were better treated than their com 
patriots in close -by British Guiana and remarkably better than those in 
Mauritius. Yet their lives were grim ; mortality among them high ; 
wages low , and many , if not a majority , failed to earn enough during 


12 K. M. DE SILVA . See pp . 247-250 for a good account of the social condi 
tions of immigrants in this period. 

13 Ibid . pp . 249-250 . 
14 Ibid . pp . 250-253 , for a fuller and clear account . 
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their first year to feed themselves . Yet planters displayed a callous at 
titude towards them . 

The problem of immigration had by the late 1840 s and the fifties 
assumed such importance , that by 1847 , the Ceylon government had 
tentatively to accept somewhat a positive obligation of the government 
to the Indians . A positive conception of governmental function gradual 
ly replaced earlier apathy , neglect and ignorance . In these years both 
the Ceylon Government and the Colonial Office endeavoured , to a degree , 
to save the labourer from exploitation by employer and contractor , but 
unfortunately with little consequence , correctly concluded a writer re 
viewing the period as a whole.16 Human misery , hardship and the im 
migrant s suffering characterise the early days of the exploitation of 
cheap labour.17 


KANGANIES : THEIR MALPRACTICES 

By the 1850 s the kanganies and the “ Coast advance ” system had 
grown into a vital evil . The “ kangany ” was less the democratically 
elected leader of a labour - gang and more an employer s agent . When 
there was a scarcity of labour , some kanganies even lived by resorting to 
crimping . Under the " coast advance ” system , the kangany undertook 
to supply labourers on payment of a sum of money . The employer 
advanced money to buy rice and necessities for labourers ; with this 
advance , the kangany brought the labourers from South India . The 
expenses incurred in recruiting labour were deducted from the labourer s 
wages . This system soon deteriorated into a corrupt condition . The 
‘ kanganies spent only a part of the " coast advances" on the labourer 
and pocketed the balance . The vicious cruelties ‘kanganies inflicted on 
the labourers were as bad as the conditions they had to bear with in the 
estates . Owing to the cupidity and avarice of the kangany hundreds 
of immigrants died en route and those who arrived at the estates were 
semi - starved and fatigued . The kanganies thought little of labourers 
who , because of exhaustion or ill - health , could not keep pace with the 
rest . If the labour - gang spent a longer time on the route , more money 
had to be spent to feed them . They were forced to walk faster to the 
estates so that the ‘ kangany could appropriate more of the advances. 
And since only a part of the advance was spent by the kanganies on 
each coolie ” , they usually brought more than the desired number . This 
gave them an opportunity to make up for any wastage on the journey.18 


15 Ibid . pp . 252-253 . 
16 E. F. C. LUDOWYK , The Story of Ceylon , Faber & Faber , London , 1962 , 


P. 196 . 


17 The Administration of Sir Henry Ward Governor of Ceylon ( 1855 
1860 ), unpublished M. A. Thesis, University of London , April, 1954, pp . 90-91. 

18 K. M. de Silva . See pp . 264-265 for a description of this system . The 
coast advance system was not always favourable to the planter ; many a kangany 
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In Malaya a somewhat similar system of kangany recruitment 
began , but only in the 1890 s. Labourers were recruited from South 
India by kanganies and the Malayan employers paid the passages, to 
and from India plus a commission for each labourer. Planters preferred 
kangany -recruited labour , since commissions to kanganies were lower 
and recruitment cheaper. Moreover , in Malaya , kangany - recruited la 
bour was considered free labour , and initially less subject to government 
control. The system , as in Ceylon too , was full of abuses, hence was 
much criticised and abolished in Malaya by 1938.19 

Apart from mere legislation, the crying need lay in the provision of 
adequate shelter from the coast to the plantations for the immigrants. 
This road took the greatest toll of life and the want was for more rest 
houses , hospitals and supervisory officials . But by the early 1850 s 
laissez - faire attitudes again , comparatively , proved to be stronger than 
human considerations. The practice of Ceylon was radically different 
from that in the West Indies and Mauritius where humanitaranism and 
principles of “ Imperial Trusteeship ” triumphed over laissez - faire theo 
ries. 20 


MISSIONARIES AND IMMIGRATION 

Is it because the Christian missionaries did little to protest against 
ill treatment of human beings ? Strangely enough , during these years 
missionaries were indifferent ; they neglected the gravest social problem . 
Yet , it could not be concluded that they failed to consider social prob 
lems entirely , but unfortunately inadequately . The Baptists unsuccess 
fully established a school for the education of the children of immi 
grants ; they paid greater attention to religious propagation.21 

The contemporary missionaries were quite aware of the social con 
ditions on estates and the high death - rate among labour . Yet no mis 
sionary voices were raised against the planters , much less the government, 
on this issue . Indian immigrant death - rate on the ‘ march was around 
25 % , still, even the Bishop of Colombo expressed no concern for the 
deplorable condition of the labourers or in condemning a system result 
ing in a heavy sacrifice of human lives.22 Missionary response to im 
migration problems could be called neither energetic por enlightened ,23 


absconded with the advances. Agreements made in Ceylon could not be enforced 
in India nor could advances be recovered in India . See also “ The Administration 
of Sir Henry Ward , Governor of Ceylon ( 1885-1860 ), quotation from P. D. 
MILLIE, Thirty Years Ago, Colombo , 1878, p . 96 . 

19 KERNIAL SINGH SANDHU , " Indian Immigration to Malaya , 1786-1957 ,” 
Papers on Malayan History, (ed . ) , K. G. Tregonning, Singapore, 1962, p . 55 ff. 

20 K. M. DE SILVA, Social Policy and Missionary Organizations in Ceylon , 
1840-1855 , Longmans, London , 1965, p . 269 . 

21 Ibid . pp . 270-271. 

22 K. M. DE SILVA, Social Policy and Missionary Organizations in Ceylon , 
1840-1855, p. 279 . 

23 Ibid . p . 280 . 
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There was little ostensible concern for the immigrant s physical suffer 
ings . While in Bengal, the missionaries were in the vanguard in the 
movement against abuses on indigo plantations ; in Ceylon , they did 
nothing to ameliorate the sufferings of the Indians.24 Evangelicals in 
England, who exhibited active interest in Indian immigration to the West 
Indies and Mauritius and its attendant problems , displayed little interest 
in immigration to Ceylon , where the death rate among imported labour 
was higher and the system more abusive . 

In Ceylon , the system of private speculation flourished ; there was 
great mortality and hardship , little administrative interference or public 
outcry . Unlike in other colonies, the Indian Government at this time 
did not demand any guarantees of the labourers security and well - being 
in Ceylon ; nor were they readily granted by the Ceylon Government. 
The position of the labourer in the 40 s and upto the mid - 50 s tells 
grim tale of neglect by the government, harsh treatment of the planters 
and kanganies and a narrowness of missionary vision in matters of 
social policy as evident from their indifference and neglect.25 

But by 1847 , the abuses in the immigration system were so great 
that the Ceylon government inevitably had to change , somewhat , its 
rigid laissez - faire policy ; it attempted to adopt, at least , some of the 
protective measures introduced in the West Indies and Mauritius . Gen 
erally , in the 19th century state intervention in such problems was con 
trary to existing social and economic theories ; but the state was forced 
to intervene as abuses in the system grew intolerably great. Thus human 
itarian interests, to an extent , overcome abstract theories but even so it 
is sad to record that there was still no evidence of missionary protests 
against the planters, or of appeals by them to the government to adopt 
protective or welfare measures.26 


A PERIOD OF TENTATIVE STATE - IMMIGRATION 

After 1850 , owing to the provision of some sheds and limited , in 
adequate medical facilities , it is possible to surmise that the number of 
deaths would have slightly decreased . Planter agitation by the 1850 s 
made the government adopt the principle of granting financial assistance 
by meeting half the costs of the construction of sheds and wells along 
the line of march , while planters subscribed the other half . After 1833 , 
with increasing cultivation , planters agitated for greater financial assist 
ance from the government ; more sheds , wells , medical facilities and 
proper supervision of the sanitary conditions of the labourers . Governor 


24 Ibid . p . 281 . 
25 Ibid . p . 287 . 
26 Ibid . pp . 287-288 . 
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Henry Ward ( 1855-1860 ) did not accede to this wish.27 He was a Gov 
ernor , who exhibited great concern for the welfare of the local populace , 
the hitherto neglected . To him the provision of irrigation facilities for 
the abandoned areas or ignored people was a prime concern . Ceylon 
got a Governor , who demonstrated an attention towards the peasantry 
and those for whom government had shown earlier little concern . 

Initially , like any other ruler , Ward said that the importation of 
labour was a matter for private enterprise , but he did not object to the 
continuance of the old policy of meeting half the costs . The finances 
were in a favourable state ; and the government was required , by the 
Planters Association now to lend more governmental assistance . Fur 
ther, the coffee crop of 1855 was the largest on record and with increasing 
cultivation in 1856 , demand for labour steeply arose . 

The example of Mauritius was quoted where the government at 
heavy cost had commenced to maintain the labour - supply . The Ceylon 
planters now agitated in their anxiety greatly to increase the flow of 
labour ; and also formed themselves into a new association to watch 
their welfare . They requested state assistance for transport of labour 
from Mannar and Arippu. Planters were also over - eager to obtain la 
bour in sufficient numbers for two reasons : firstly , for the extension of 
coffee cultivation ; secondly , since 1856 , a company had undertaken to 
construct a railway and they feared , labour may be lured away . Gov 
ernor Ward , fair to planters , conceded that railway building and em 
ployment on it may mean a rise of wages , which could deprive the 
planter of cheap labour. The planters , although Ward did volunteer to 
help them somewhat, really yearned for exceptional state -assistance to 
obtain labour. They were unduly disturbed about the railway works , 
which might draw on their labour resources from 1858 onwards . The 
Governor hence did not grant this request ; any labour to be obtained 
for which government assistance was rendered must also be equally fur 
nished to the government and to the railway company , for obtaining 
labour . All employers were to be treated alike : planter , government, 
or railway company . 

1858 marked another important year in the history of coolie im 
migration . An Immigration Ordinance for the regulation and promo 
tion of immigrant labour was passed ; Immigration Commissioners were 
to frame rules for the transport and employment of labourers. Actually, 
its aim , was to diminish the difficulties of transport and afford facilities 


27 S. V. BALASINGHAM , The Administration of Sir Henry Ward Governor 
of Ceylon 1855-1860 , unpublished M.A. Thesis at London University, April 1954, 
for an excellent and comprehensive account of Ward and his intervention in im 
migration problems see pp . 90-115 . 
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for a steady flow of immigrants the need for which considerably in 
creased , since the commencement of railway works and the large ex 
pansion of coffee cultivation . The kangany system , with the expansion 
of plantations , could not now provide the quantity of labour needed . 

By 1859 an Amending Ordinance was also passed “ to promote and 
regulate the employment of Indian labourers on lengthened service ” .28 
It sought to introduce something like an indenture system to replace the 
earlier free labour system . Ward , now , had veered , in a way , towards 
the planter. This ordinance demonstrated his new approach to immigra 
tion problems , which affected planters, the railway company and the 
Public Works Department. A novel attempt was being made to introduce 
an ‘ indenture system in Ceylon and to provide only transport , the ex 
penses of which were to be met by the benefiting parties involved . In 
Ceylon, till now , unlike in other colonies , immigration from South India 
had been a matter strictly for private enterprise ; Ward endeavoured to 
change it . 

The merit of Ward s complete suggestions regards immigration how 
ever lay mainly in his desire to close the death - dealing route of Mannar , 
which he condemned on grounds of humanity . He suggested ship -trans 
port instead . His policy was to ensure sufficient protection to the la 
bourer by way of transport and medical facilities , so that the Indian 
government could also be coaxed to assist emigration . Yet , in 1859 , the 
rate of emigration declined despite the advantages which arose from an 
Immigration Agency that had been set up and the start of a monthly 
steamer service between Colombo and Tuticorin.29 

Agriculture improved in the Madras Presidency and new Public 
Works were commenced ; hence labourers remained behind . The Indian 
peasant , was not naturally inclined to migrate . Even under desperate 
conditions he left his land with a view to returning to it . For example , 
even as late as 1898-1899 during the preceding decade , about 84 % of 
the emigrants to Malaya returned to the Madras Presidency . But by 
this time , the Indian Government s policy, too , was not to encourage 
emigration ; it was difficult, if not impossible to secure observances of 


28 The Colonial Office cautiously sanctioned this ordinance ; it was not agree 
able to permit government intervention in a field which had earlier been acknow 
ledged to be “ the proper concern of those at whose special instance and for whose 
special advantage the labourers resort to the Island . " Apparently the office was 
yet not quite ready to abandon laissez - faire attitudes . See P. NAGULESWARAN , 
" A History of the working class movement in Ceylon " ; II , “ The Problems of 
Indian Immigrant labour in the Nineteenth Century " , The Ceylon Historical 
Journal, Vol. I, No. 3 . 

29 After 1860 four steamers were chartered to run between Rameswaram 
and Colombo . See Balasingham , p . 111. Over - crowding in boats for immigrants 
was not checked . Consequently many a vessel capsized causing loss of lives. To 
prevent this evil the Indian Government passed an Act prohibiting overloading, 
while Ward by Ordinance No. 10 of 1857 introduced a similar prohibition in res 
pect of vessels touching at , or leaving Ceylon . This was yet another of his meas 
ures to facilitate transportation. 
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conditions of engagement, even if agreed upon , in distant colonies like 
Malaya . Moreover, if emigration was encouraged and proved unsatis 
factory to the migrant, the government s action could be misconstrued 
and suspected in India . Was the government growing more cautious 
after the Great Mutiny of 1857-1858 and with the awakening of na 
tionalism ? Furthermore, the demand for labour in India increased after 
the fifties; extensive irrigation , railway projects and tea plantations 
were being commenced . The Madras government was also not willing 
to extend to Ceylon the privilege it had extended to more distant colonies 
like Mauritius, British Guiana and Trinidad . Immigration into Ceylon 
was not conducted in a way which could guarantee the immigrants wel 
fare . South Indians, because of Ceylon s proximity , entered and left as 
they desired , and this made it difficult to ensure any control or impose 
conditions concerning them . 

A comparatively more successful measure was Ward s effort to im 
prove the revolting conditions in the Kandy hospital , in which immigrant 
labour was treated . A medical officer had exposed the loathsome con 
ditions under which patients were treated . Ward visited it in 1859 , criti 
cised the hospital committee for “ callousness and lack of human con 
sideration ” , and threatened to withdraw government aid for the hospital s 
maintenance the hospital was run by the Friend - in - need Society with 
government aid . Labourers dreaded to enter the hospital because of the 
fearful mortality rate . Ward immediately reconstituted the committee , 
provided spacious buildings at government expense , proper medical at 
tendance and food for the inmates . The governor really feared that the 
Madras government could be shocked to see the treatment of labourers 
at the hands of the Ceylon government ; this could prejudice the promo 
tion of immigration. He was also aware that planters could not be 
trusted to adopt steps which would be beneficial to the labourer and 
encourage his migration to the island on their own alone . The hospital 
was to levy a daily charge on the estates from which sick labourers 
entered . With these innovations , the society immediately handed over 
the hospital to the government, while planters also agreed to place groups 
of estates under the care of medical personnel trained at Colombo , 
Kandy and Jaffna hospitals. Only serious cases were to be despatched 
to the newly reconstituted institution at Kandy . Ward was determined , 
that if planters did not provide for medical aid to the coolies , to impose 
a general assessment on all planters as at Mauritius. The planters, on 
the other hand , argued that they were severely taxed ; the duty charged 
to maintain sick labourers was yet an extra burden . Ward , however , 
was insistent the levy was not unfair ; the sick labourer should be es 
sentially looked after ; because it was only then that any advantageous 
contract pertaining to immigration could be concluded with India and it 
was humane. He was wholly backed by the Colonial Office, which was 
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delighted at the “ determination to put an end to unhappy evils ” . On 
the eve of his departure , Ward reminded the planters of the need to pro 
vide “ a kind and liberal treatment of immigrants , good hospital arrange 
ments ” . It was a requirement if there was to be an unimpeded flow of 
labour . 

During the 1860 s , finally, the Indian government seems to have 
been satisfied with the Ceylon government s steps , under Ward , to secure 
the liberty and fair treatment of immigrant labour, through the establish 
ment of a permanent ferry at Mannar , provision of governmental vessels 
for transport , a project to improve the central road and instructions 
to officials stationed en route to provide comforts for the travelling 
labourer. 

1866 marks another landmark in labour immigration to Ceylon . 
The British authorities now started to obtain information on various as 
pects concerning immigrant labour their numbers, wages , mortality 
rate , and of their education a subject about which there is very little 
reference in reports of the earlier years . A humanitarian concern seems 
to have overcome laissez - faire concepts . Secondly , by the seventies the 
Colonial Office under Earl of Kimberley and Earl of Carnarvon aided 
by their staff, began to exercise greater control over internal Colonial 
affairs. Particularly one of the Assistant Secretaries Sir Henry Tay 
lor , who exhibited much care on despatches about health , prisons and 
social amenities, was ably aided by R. G. W. Herbert and Robert Meade, 
when they were Under Secretary and Asst . Secretary respectively . The 
Colonial Office had learned from the Principal Civil Medical Officer that 
despite all the measures taken upto now all was still not well with the 
conditions of the immigrant labourers , especially with regard to the 
provision of medical facilities . Governor Hercules Robinson ( 1865-1872 ) 
attempted to disprove the medical officer s statements . He enumerated 
the various facilities already provided, and quoted a statement by the 
Indian government in the press that the medical facilities for the la 
bourer in Ceylon was a model for imitation by other Governments . 
Apparently Robinson had , like many another Governor, complacently 
accepted planter data , for even in the seventies, there still lay so much 
to be done to improve the immigrant labourers lot . The period from 
the 1860 s to about the early seventies could be summed up as one in 
which the local government largely pursued a policy of withdrawing 
from active interference , wherever possible, in immigration.30 

The country s revenue had increased , coffee cultivation was being 
feverishly pursued and the shrub had reached hitherto untouched hinter 
lands and heights ; hence , more money could be spent to facilitate immi 
gration but by indirect means . Experience in other colonies like the 


30 See P. NAGULESWARAN , “ The Problem of Indian Immigrant labour in the 
Nineteenth Century ” , p . 238 . 
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West Indies and Mauritius had taught the English that a policy of direct 
encouragement to immigration was dangerous, as the government would 
be legally obliged to the immigrants. The government s only interest , 
hence , was to secure protection to the immigrants in relation to their 
importance to their country s economy . Under Governor W. H. Greg 
ory ( 1872-77 ) however , this policy was not faithfully followed . Like 
Ward , a benevolent despot , with an active concern for the peasant s 
welfare , it was inevitable that he should show a fair concern for immi 
grant welfare, particularly when instructed to do so by the Colonial 
office ; but he too seems to have eventually , gradually yielded to the 
planters despite his good intentions . 


THE SEVENTIES 


RISE AND FALL OF COFFEE AND CONSEQUENT LABOUR 


PROBLEMS 


32 


However, to deal with plantation problems was difficult as it had 
been seen ; the Governor could never tackle them independently . Prima 
rily he had to contend with planters pressure . Influential planters were 
a formidable force to reckon with , while when plantation problems arise , 
it was almost necessary to be deferential to them . Capable of articulate 
action in Council , through Unofficials, 31 and outside through the Plant 
ers Association and the Chamber of Commerce , planters forcefully pre 
sented views . The popular newspaper , The Observer was pro -planter,3 
while through trade associates, planters even exerted pressure on White 
hall and Westminister.33 The Colonial Office was another force the 
Governor had to reckon with , before he settled problems . During the 
seventies it grew particularly interested in the treatment of labour . 
From Mauritius and West Indies , Governors like Arthur Gordon and 
missionaries, had sent alarming reports describing the miserable condi 
tions of immigrant labour . Now the missionaries in England showed 
a concern for labour conditions , though not about those in Ceylon . 
Consequently , both Kimberley and Carnarvon , Secretaries of State for 
Colonial Affairs, in the seventies became interested in improving the 
conditions of Indian coolie - emigration and plantation labour.34 The 
Secretary of State for India , the Indian Government , and Ceylonese Un 
officials were also anxious that their opinions should be accommodated 


31 Out of six , one represented Planters, another Commercial interests, which 
were inseparable from planters, and a third general European interests ; the planters 
were generally Europeans . 

32 Owned by A. M. Ferguson , a pioneer planter. See Ferguson s Pioneers 
of the Planting Enterprise ( 9-13 ). 

33 CO 54 : 490, H of C , Ceylon / 1632 ; Sir James Elphinstone s queries about 
Gregory s attitude to the creation of the breakwater and railways, of vital concern 
to planters. See Elphinstone s private letter to Knatchbull -Hugessen - Parly. Secy . 
and Herbert s minute , 20.12.1873 . 

34 ESCOTT ( Ed . ) : Pillars of the Empire, pp . 21 , 171, 176 ; also see J. K. 
CHAPMAN : The Career of Arthur H. Gordon , 1st Lord Stanmore , pp . 197 , 309 , 
335 , 361-2 , 372-4, 378 . 
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alone. 37 


before the Government framed measures . The Indian Government and 
the Indian Office were concerned with ensuring that labour was well 
looked after , 35 while Ceylonese Unofficials were concerned with prevent 
ing the adoption of measures , which adversely affected local inhabitants 
or peasant coffee - growers. 

It was hence troublesome for the Governor to tackle problems, be 
cause of the need for deferring to others views ; it was worse when views 
varied . Often , motivated by self - interest, planters welcomed favourable 
legislation ; otherwise , quoting laissez - faire concepts, they resented state 
action , especially if it entailed expenditure or responsibility . 36 Ceylon s 
prosperity rested on plantations ; government should help the planter 

It appeared unreasonable that attention should be given to un 
productive ventures, such as dry - zone improvement , which had com 
menced under Ward and was continued by William Gregory . On the 
other hand , the Colonial Office felt that if the government acted under 
planters pressure , it would pamper a narrow section . Concerned for 
the majority s interests , it was vigilant to prevent the Governor being 
stampeded into action ; heavy expenditure on projects for planters was 
often prohibited . The difference of attitude between planters and the 
Colonial Office now grew most marked in regard to the Indian Labour 
problem : It s solution was the difficult task that confronted Gregory as 
it had been to many another . Resenting any concern for coolies , parti 
cularly when asked to provide better conditions of service , a contem 
porary planter called the government grandmotherly , blaming it for its 
restlessness in framing laws for the protection of the coolies . 38 Planters 
expected the state to ensure a cheap supply of labour and look after it . 
But the Colonial Office insisted that planters should be compelled to 
improve conditions for labour . By now Colonial Office attitude had 
changed if planters shirked responsibilities, the government should 
discharge them and recover costs incurred . 39 

Not only had Gregory to reconcile conflicting planter and Colonial 
Office attitudes , and accommodate other views before resolving problems, 
he also had to forge solutions conformable to his concept of government. 
He undertook to govern alike in the interests of planter and people.40 


- 


35 Legislative Council Proceedings 1872-1873 : W. M. Leake, Planting 
representatives speech of November 6 , 1872 , illustrated Lord Elgin s (Viceroy s) 
concern for the Ceylon coolie . 

36 ANON : Private Life of a Ceylon Coffee Planter Pt. II (84 ). LEWIS : 
Sixty -Four Years in Ceylon . (6 , 7 ); A Planter: Ceylon in the Fifties and the 
‘Eighties ( 71 ) ; also see CO 54 ; 485 No. 71 25.3.1873 Planters do not 
furnish information about labour , called for by government. 

37 PRO 30/6/37 - Gregory s private letter to Carnarvon 28.10.1874 ; 
Overland Ceylon Observer : 4.7.1876 ( 2 ). 

38 A Planter : Ceylon in the Fifties and the Eighties ( 7) . 
39 CO . 54 : 481 E.C./669 : Ceylon : see Minute to Taylor , 20.1.1872 . 
40 The Overland Examiner, 20.8.1873 ( 311 ) . 
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This was not easy . Planter interest was often contrary to that of Cey 
lonese , and planters exhibited little concern for the peasants welfare . 


IMPROVEMENT OF TRAVEL CONDITIONS 

In 1870 the Matale hospital s medical officer reported the death of 
64 out of 185 coolies, owing to exhaustion from starvation ; conditions 
remained to be improved . Alarmed , the Colonial Office directed Greg 
ory , further, to better conditions of travel and service for immigrant 
labour.41 Aware that public feeling had been aroused in England , by 
reports of the poor treatment of colonial plantation labour , 42 Gregory 
forthwith displayed concern for improving conditions . Visiting the 
Northern coast , through which immigrants entered , the ports of em 
barkation Devipatam and Pamben , and the Northern , Mannar , road 
taken by coolies to estates , Gregory , inspected travel conditions.43 Con 
vinced that there could be little done for making the journey pleasanter, 
he only hastened the completion of measures commenced under Hercules 
Robinson . 

The Northern road was improved , wells along it were deepened , 
and new ones constructed , for ensuring perennial water -supply . At ports 
of embarkation and disembarkation resting - sheds were constructed and 
at Mannar a causeway erected to facilitate the landing of immigrants. 
Two patrols and a ‘kangany were detailed for assisting sick immigrants 
and hospitals were provided at ports and en route at Mannar , Anuradha 
pura , Dambulla and other towns . Medical attendance was furnished on 
board vessels , which the Emigration Superintendent ensured were well 
kept . With about a lakh of rupees annually spent on maintaining com 
fortable travel conditions, 44 deaths of coolies from sickness on their way 
to estates gradually became tales of the past.45 With improved condi 
tions , a steady stream of cheap labour flowed in to the advantage of the 
planter. 

Fearing that coolies often died of starvation while travelling, the 
Colonial Office advised that immigrants should be issued free rations . 
Expensive, Gregory also considered this impracticable . 46 To differenti 
ate the immigrant from the emigrant would be difficult. Both would 
apply for rations, but the outgoing labourer , with his savings , merited 
no assistance . A grant of gratuitous food then could also be attended 


41 CO : 475 , No. 30 , 10.4.1872 : Correspondence about the excessive coolie 
mortality and suggestions for improving labour conditions had really commenced 
in Hercules Robinson s time, before Gregory . 

42 Gov. addresses : 25.9.1872 ( 255 ). 
43 CO 54 : 477 , No. 99 , 9.7.1872 ; No. 114, 3.8.1872 . 
44 Overland Ceylon Observer : 25.5.1875 ( 281 ) ; CO 54 : 485 , No. 68 , 24.3.1873 . 

45 CO 54 : 489 , No. 360 , 8.12.1873 ; Encl . T. I. Reidy s ( Asst . Immigration 
Agent) Letter No. 99 , 20.10.1873 . 

46 CO 54 : 477 , No. 99 , 9.7.1872 , No. 114, 3.8.1872 ; also CO 54 : 481 , Land 
Board , 699 / Ceylon : Letter from Emigration Board , 18.1.1872 . 
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with abuse , to check which highly paid European supervision would be 
indispensable. 

Moreover, no restriction could prevent an influx of the starving 
from the South Indian famine - stricken areas in search of free rations. 
Owing to Ceylon s proximity people would land at any port ; control of 
entry was impossible ; Ceylon could become South India s pauper asylum . 
Moreover , rice was procurable in bazaars along the immigrant -route ; 
planters provided “ kanganies, or labour - gang leaders, with money for 
feeding labourers and , as “ kanganies ” expected to benefit from a per 
centage of the coolies wages, they would feed immigrants adequately . 
This however , was abused , by bad " kanganies ” . And hence , often this 
was not true . Unscrupulous, avaricious “ kanganies ” seldom spent entire 
allowances on labour recruits. Goading coolies often to travel faster 
for the longer the trek the larger the amount that would be expended on 
food, they spent the bare minimum , appropriating the balance.47 How 
ever , as Gregory , Officials and Unofficials disfavoured the grant of ra 
tions ,48 the Colonial Office reconciled itself to the local viewpoint. Free 
food was to be supplied only to indisposed , or convalescing coolies . 
Governor Robinson had already begun this , and Gregory now syste 
matised it . By examining monthly reports from officials, supervision 
was maintained over the issue of rations. There existed no more a need 
for sick coolies to stagger behind “ kanganies ” through fear of being 
abandoned to starve.49 

To check “ kanganies” from neglecting labour - gangs , the Colonial 
Office advised that the former should be licensed ; and state - supervised. 
Licenses were to be withdrawn , if ‘kanganies were found maltreating 
labourers. Thinking it neither practical nor politic , Gregory discoun 
tenanced even this suggestion.50 Numerous kanganies travelled regu 
larly , along with coolie -gangs, and only their employers could identify . 
them . Licenses could be transferred amongst them , and could not be 
easily detected , unless expensive administrative machinery was created 
for controlling kangany movements . Above all, although universally 
condemned , and reform or abolition was essential , the Governor hesitated 
to tamper with the ‘ kangany system , because behind it lay the force of 
custom . Labourers had always accepted a kangany s right to be leader 
and without a kangany they might refuse to work . Feeling that “ Ori 
entals ” were sensitive to change, Gregory was apprehensive about med 
dling with practices based on usage.51 


47 Ian H. VANDENDRIESEN — " Some aspects of the history of the coffee in 
dustry in Ceylon with special reference to the period 1823 1885 ", unpublished 
Ph.D. thesis, 1954 at London University Library , see pp . 225-226 . 

48 CO 54 : 477 , No. 99 , 9.7.1872 ; also see Despatch No. 289 , 26.11.1871 from 
Hercules Robinson to Secretary . 

49 O 54 : 481 , E.C./669: Henry Taylor s minute, 21.1.1872 . 
50 CO 54 : 477 , No. 99 , 9.7.1872 . 
51 Governors Addresses, 30.7.1873 ( 301-302 ). 
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However, since the Colonial Office strongly desired some control a 
system of passes was introduced . " Kanganies were to carry certificates, 
endorsed by the Emigration Agent at ports of departure , indicating the 
numbers of coolies in their gangs . In Ceylon checks were made at inter 
vals and missing coolies had to be accounted for by explanations obtain 
ed from the police , or a medical officer. In 1872 twenty - six certificates 
were issued ; the plan proved useful for discouraging kanganies from 
deserting coolies.52 But , subsequently , no certificates were issued ; the 
scheme had failed or been abandoned . The Colonial Office had cor 
rectly felt that legal enactment would be essential for compelling ‘kan 
ganies to carry passes and to be responsible for the safety of labourers . 
But the Governor had preferred to persuade kanganies : 53 Laws re 
stricting kanganies freedom could be suspiciously viewed . Indispensa 
ble agents of the planter for obtaining labour , if offended , kanganies 
would have grown un -cooperative. It was tactless to interfere too closely 
with their activities . 


IMMIGRATION 


With the improvement of conditions of travel and in Ceylon, fear 
ing that all and sundry might flock in , the Colonial Office also suggested 
that suitable immigrants essential for estate work alone should be ad 
mitted . But Gregory rejected this proposal in toto.54 To facilitate a 
free flow of labour was the Government s object : not to restrict it . 
Planters imported coolies in seasons of need , in slack seasons they work 
ed for the government on road - making . There existed no unemployed 
coolie -problems. Moreover , it being easy to cross the shallow sea 
stretch from India , despite any control, the starving unemployed would 
arrive in ‘ native - craft . Also , already labour was being lured away from 
planters by offers of higher wages on rail - construction at Tuticorin , 55 
nearer home . Any check on entry might further discourage coolie im 
migration. At ports of embarkation , officials, discouraged emigration 
of those unfit for work ; more regulation was unnecessary , if not harmful 
to the planter. 

Even when it grew essential , Gregory could not limit immigration . 
In 1875 , when cholera epidemics cropped up , owing to infection through 
Indians , medical authorities advocated a temporary ban on immigra 
tion , 56 the Governor ignored this advice . In 1876 owing to the famine 
growing severer , larger numbers, even of women and children , swarmed 
in.57 Ill -nourished , smallpox- and cholera -stricken , the entrants posed 


52 CO 54 : 489 , No. 360 , 8.12.1873 . See Encl. T. I. Reidy s No. 99, 20.10.1873 . 
53 CO 54 : 479 , No. 237 , 14.11.1872 . 
54 CO 54 : 477 , No. 99, 9.7.1872 . 
55 CO 54 : 477, No. 99, 9.7.1872 . 
56 CO 57/66 , Adm . Repts. See Principal Civil Medical Officer s rept. ( 66 ) . 
57 CO 54 : 507 , No. 6, 18.4.1877 , see Encl. 
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an even worse threat to Ceylon s already ill -affected health . Medical 
officers, the Emigration Agent , and the Northern Province s Government 
Agent urged a short stoppage of the ingress , 58 the unofficial Sinhalese 
-member and Secretary of State advocated a ban in the interest of Ceylon s 
economy and wealth.59 But planters and the Madras government favour 
ed no restrictions. Planters needed labour in the coffee crop season ; but 
in 1877 , even at the beginning , their agents recruited coolies . The height 
of Indian distress offered planters opportunity for recruiting ample cheap 
labour . To the Madras authorities Ceylon offered a suitable immigration 
field for its subjects in good years ; but , in dire famine , a God - send ! 
Even against the imposition of a quarantine there were protests.60 The 
Chamber of Commerce resolved that it should be lifted ; the pro - planter 
press grumbled that , being irksome , it deterred a free flow of cheap 
labour . The Madras Marine Department complained that quarantine 
created discomfort . The ready flow of Indian labour to a profitable field 
of employment if stopped would embarras the Ceylon planter and be 
also to the Southern coolie s injury.61 

To planters free immigration provided cheap labour , while it relieved 
Indian authorities of responsibility from looking after the distressed in 
famine - stricken regions. Danger to Ceylon s health and economy , in 
evitable in an unrestrained admission of the disease - stricken , worried 
neither . Gregory placated planters and Madras officials. Immigration 
was little restricted ; South Indian authorities were requested to dis 
courage the exodus by advising intending immigrants that Ceylon could 
absorb no more labour.62 A mild quarantine alone was meant to keep 
out the sick . But even the effects of these lukewarm measures were 
nullified by planter -agents activity in recruiting coolies plentifully . Cey 
lon s interests were in jeopardy , but the Governor however deferred to 
the planters interests , which were contrary to the island s interests . An 
ineffective quarantine and polite propaganda wrought little to dam a 
flow of starving refugees . To the South Indian , Ceylon had been a 
regular Eldorado where for a day s work every coolie received six an 
nas , a measure of rice and there was ample good water.63 It was more 
so now . With the excessive influx, rice supplies in Ceylon decreased ; 
food prices rose ; and many could not be absorbed by plantations . The 


58 CO 54 : 507 , No. 78 , 15.3.1877 , Encl . letter of 25.2.1877 ; 9.3.1877 , also 
No. 6 , 18.4.1877 , Encl . Rept. on Emigration . 

59 CO 54 : 511 , Secy. No. 17 , 28.5.1877 ; CO 54 : 507. See Secy s letter to 
India Office , 13.4.1877 ; also No. 77 , 13.4.1877 to Governor . 

60 CO 54 : 507 , Encl . A. N. Birch , Col. Secy s private letter to F. R. Round 
of C.O., 8.5.1877 ; also Despatch Separate , 3.5.1877 ; Encl. Ch . of Commerce 
to Col. Secy ., 14.3.1877; CO 54 ; 511 , Ceylon : Round s 4660. Minute , 20.4.1877 ; 
and Overland Ceylon Observer 3.8.1875 ( 97) ; 31.8.75 ( 187) ; 1.3.77 ( 162) . 

61 CO 54 : 507 , Separate , 3.5.1877, see Encl . Marine Dept. Madras and mi 
nutes , 7.3.1877 , also No. 78 , 15.3.1877 and Encl. 

62 CO 54 ; 507 , No. 78 , 15.3.1877 ; and also No. 6 , 18.4.1877 Encl . 
63 CO 54 ; 507 , No. 6 , 18.4.1877 and Encl . 
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grants.65 


planters invoked the government to commence schemes for employing 
superfluous immigrants.64 The Colonial Office however , discouraged the 
commencement of relief projects , since they would tempt more immi 

But pleading that Ceylon , being indebted to India for the de 
velopment of her resources by Malabar coolies , was bound to succour 
them at a difficult time on grounds of humanity, 66 Gregory adopted meas 
ures for ameliorating the distress conditions . In these years , on the other 
hand , towards the end of the 19th century , the Malayan government 
donated large sums of money as famine relief for India . Simultaneously 
it also advised the Indian government that the best relief for famine 
would be for it to encourage emigration . In response South Indians were 
sent , emigration depots to facilitate the movement were established as 
clearing houses were emigration to Malaya was state -supervised . 

The plantation economy of Malaya was expanding , unlike that of 
Ceylon in the late seventies , and a large supply of cheap Indian labour 
was vital for the country s development . Hence conditions of service 
were improved as regards remuneration , passage and accommodation . 
Wages were made equal to that paid to in Burma and Ceylon ; these 
wages were three times more than what could be earned in India . It is 
no surprise immigration into Malaya grew.67 Actually, Governor Gre 
gory now in Ceylon was again acting , mainly , in planters interest. When 
every inducement was being offered for attracting labour , 68 any measure 
tending to obstruct it , however necessary , was feared would threaten the 
flow of labour- supply on which Ceylon s staple crop depended . Conse 
quently the coolie inflow went unrestricted . It supplied cheap plantation 
labour . Thereby larger plantation profits were earned , but numbers were 
also added onto a floating South Indian population which , like the un 
absorbed Chinese in South - east Asia , grew to pose a perplexing problem 
to Ceylon even to this day . 


COOLIE -MORTALITY AND MEDICAL AID 

Annually, since immigration began , in coffee district hospitals , nu 
merous coolies died and government blamed the planters for allowing 
this to happen , despite attempts to prevent it by the state . Hitherto , 
planters had maintained medical officers but on economic grounds this 
had been abandoned . Planters had instead become amateur doctors and 
despatched coolies to hospitals after attempts at treating them had totally 


64 CO 54 : 507 , No. 78 , 15.3.1877 ; Overland Ceylon Observer , 1.2.1877 ( 66) ; 
21.2.1877 ( 138 ) . 

65 CO 54 : 507 , No. 78 , 15.3.1877 , Ceylon : Meade s Minute , 10.4.77 , Car 
narvon s , 11.4.1877 . 

66 CO 54 : 507 , No. 78 , 15.3.1877 . 

67 KERNIAL SINGH SANDHU , “ Indian Immigration to Malaya , 1786-1957 ", 
Papers on Malayan History, (ed . ) , K. G. Tregonning, Singapore, 1962, pp . 49-51 . 

68 CO : 54 ; 507 , No. 78 , 15.3.1877 . 
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failed . Labourers arrived too late for recovery.69 The coolie s attitude 
to western medicine also partially explains this recurrent high death - rate . 
Ignorant of its efficacy, sceptical of western therapy , coolies with a super 
stitious dread of hospitals , fearing that they went in only to die , sought 
treatment unwillingly and late . Similarly as regards the early Chinese 
migrants to Malaya, there, too , hospitals were overcrowded , hospitals 
staff and buildings were unable to meet the demand on their resources ; 
the government laboured to improve sanitation with little success in the 
dwellings of an apathetic people who could not as yet comprehend the 
value of simple precautions . Regarding disease and death with a fatal 
istic view , they entered hospitals like the Indian in Ceylon , only when 
they were beyond the reach of medical skill , reported the British Resident 
of Selangor in 1888. Many Chinese died of undiagnosed malnutrition , 
as the immigrant in Ceylon , of malaria , incurred while clearing jungles , 
of dysentery , cholera and small - pox . As in Ceylon , a major problem 
regarding immigration was the fearful toll of disease . 70 

Service conditions similarly in 19th century Malaya , especially a 
round the seventies, were also unattractive to the Indian immigrant la 
bourers . Workers lived in dilapidated and filthy labour lines ( huts) . 
Medical attention was poor and reluctantly provided . The country was , 
like Ceylon , thick with jungle where malarial fever and beri -beri’ de 
pleated numbers and , as in Ceylon , men worked till they were fit for the 
graves.71 In Trinidad too in 1865 an ordinance was framed to make 
planters establish estate hospitals for the Indian immigrant. When ill 
he was to be given nourishment , medicine and hospitalization free of 
charge . Compliance with the ordinance was compulsory or else no more 
coolies were to be taken in . Thus a common factor to which all coolie 
-importing Colonies awoke in the mid - sixties and seventies was the 
need to check disease and death among Indian immigrants.72 Even in 
Jamaica after 1869 laws were passed to ensure to the labourer a mini 
mum standard of housing and subsistence and medical attention ; still 
sickness and mortality among the immigrant Indians continued to be 
high as in Ceylon.73 

The Colonial Office , however on the other hand contended that a 
lack of hospitals in Ceylon within easy reach provided labourers with 


69 CO : 54 ; 478 , No. 203 , 9.10.1872 ; Encl . No. 232 , 6.6.1871 ; F. Lewis : 
Sixty - four years in Ceylon ( 98 ) . 

70 J. M. GULLICK , Malaya, Ernest Benn , London , 1963 , p . 61 . 
11 K. G. TREGONNING , Ed .: Papers on Malayan History , Singapore , 1962 . 


P. 49 . 


72 J. K. CHAPMAN , The Career of Arthur Hamilton Gordon , First Lord Stan 
more 1829-1912 , University of Toronto Press , 1964 , p . 84 . 

73 GISELA EISENOR , Jainaica : 1830-1930 , Manchester University Press, 1961 , 
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little opportunity of obtaining medical aid . The few government hos 
pitals were in distant towns ; nor could medical officers be easily sum 
moned to estates. Unlike colonies , like Jamaica , with a regular paro 
chial medical system and parish doctors , entire areas of Ceylon were 
without a doctor . To the colonial office , the aversion of coolies to enter 
hospitals appeared only a planter s excuse . Because of the expenditure 
involved , planters were not sending labourers to distant hospitals . They 
were now to be compelled to provide hospitals and adequate medical 
attention ; then the mortality rate would lessen.74 

Gregory too agreed with the Colonial office, on this occasion , that 
a medical service was indispensable.75 Numerous labourers, being un 
able to work , owing to sickness , deserted plantations to beg in town and 
sought admission into hospitals starving and too late for treatment. 

To create a good medical service state supervision was essential, 
argued the Principal Medical Officer. Gregory , having been Chairman 
of the Irish Poor Law Union , was also aware that government control 
of medical relief had conferred signal benefits in Ireland which could 
never have been effected by private agency . In Ceylon the need for 
a state - supervised scheme was greater. There existed a feebler link 
between coolie and master , owing to constant changes in estate superin 
tendents, than between regular tenant and landlord in Ireland : the Cey 
lonese master would hence be even less concerned with labourers wel 
fare . A recent study of Indian immigration into Malaya aptly describes 
the European proprietor and planter : A European proprietor of an 
Estate in the tropics is , as a rule , unlike the proprietor of an estate in 
England , in the respect, that he does not look upon his estate as a life 
investment for his money ; but he , as well as his European employer 
looks to making large profits with as little outlay and delay as possible , 
with the view of going home to live on the capital he shall have made 
out of the estate .76 Hence he limited his expenditure to the barest 
minimum . No wonder the Indian government had to take steps time 
and again to protect Colonial emigrant labour. 

This was also the fundamental reason - the fear that the coolie 
was neglected by the planter — which made the local government and 
the Colonial Office eventually to act contrary to laissez - faire or ‘mer 
cantilist concepts. Under the earlier state interference in any activity 
in society was to be the barely essential minimum ; according to the 


74 CO 54 : 476 , No. 56 , 4.5.1872 . See Henry Taylor s minutes and letter to 
Meade , 9.7.1872; CO 54 : 479, No. 237 , 14.11.1872, Taylor s minutes of 19.12.72 ; 
also CO 54 : 481 , E - C /669 Ceylon Taylor s minutes. 

75 CO 54 : 476 , No. 82 , 19.6.1872 ; CO 54 : 477, No. 99 , 9.7.1872 ; also Leg. 
Council Proceedings : 1872-1873, Col. Secy s speech , 6.1.1872 . 

76 KERNIAL SINGH SANDHU, " Indian Immigration to Malaya , 1786-1957 , " 
Papers on Malayan History, ( ed . ) , K. G. Tregonning, Singapore , 1962, see this 
article for quotation . 

77 Ibid . p . 45 . 
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latter concept , colonies were only meant to supply raw material and 
resources and be markets to the industrialized mother -country at mini 
mum expense and difficulty.77 Although planters quoted these concepts 
in defence of their behaviour , finally humanitarian principles prevailed . 
The planter had to be by legislation and state - intervention controlled ; 
but this was not easy in a age of plantocracy . 

To introduce a state - controlled scheme was not easy . Planters com 
plained the coffee crops being short owing to ravages of leaf disease , 
they could not bear new financial responsibilities ; while state interference 
was opposed to principles of free - action which had hitherto regulated 
relations between employee and labourer.78 The government hence 
should provide coolies outdoor hospital treatment for a small fee from 
planters.79 This however proved no substitute for estate hospitals and 
doctors. 

Despite protests against forced legislation by Ordinance No. 14 of 
1872 , a planter -provided medical service was created . But Gregory 
watered down his original idea of close state -supervision. Now doctors 
were to be chosen on planters recommendations, free rations were to 
be issued to coolies only during post - natal convalescence , and planters 
were not responsible for ensuring that sick coolies were hospitalised. 
Deeming planters co - operation indispensable for its success , the medical 
scheme had been modified to be as little onerous , as possible , to them . 
Provisions were rendered elastic for permitting the scheme to be adopted 
to suit circumstances of districts , and planters were given the latitude 
for executing it with minimum state interference.82 

The plantation area was divided into medical districts ; planters 
were to construct hospitals and large estates to furnish cottages , where 
in sick coolies could be nursed . Coolie living quarters were to be 
inspected by doctors to ensure lodgings were clean . Births and deaths 
were to be reported within twenty - four hours . But detailed arrange 
ments for treating coolies were to be regulated by respective district med 
ical committees, elected by planters, from their numbers. The cost of 
the service was to be defrayed from a levy on estates . Infringements 
of the Ordinance s provisions were punishable with a fine of five pounds . 
The state reserved only a limited general control over the scheme . Rules 


78 CO 54 : 477 , No. 99 , 9.7.1872 ; CO 54 : 478 , No. 203 , 9.10.1872 , see Encl. 
from planters Assn . of 6.6.1872 ; CO 54 : 479 , No. 237, 14.11.1872 : Leg. Council 
Proc. 1872-1873 speeches by Leake and W. Rose , Commercial representative on 
6.11.1872 ; Cey. Overland Bi-monthly Examiner, 12.6.1872 ( 197-8); also CO 54 : 
478 , No. 203 , 9.10.1872 , Encl. Letter, from R. J. Corbett , planter, of 8.2.1872 . 

79 CO 54 : 478 , No. 203 , 9.10.1872 , Letter No. 1 of Pl. Assn . 18.5.1871 and 
Reply No. 9 from Col. Secy ., 31.10.71 . 

80 CO 54 : 484 , No. 26 , 31.1.1873 . 
81 Ibid : Auditor General s speech , Nov. 6 , 1872 . 

82 Gov. Addresses : 25.9.1872 ( 258 ) ; CO 54 : 484 , No. 26.31.1.1873 . Leg s 
Council Proc., 1872-1873, see Col. Secy s speech of 6.11.1872 . 
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framed by committees , for governing the systems of relief within dis 
tricts , were to be approved by government, which also could introduce , 
at planters costs , medical services into districts , with none or inefficient 
ones . A Government Inspector was to check the efficacy of district med 
ical services.83 

Correctly , discerning that Gregory had compromised too much with 
the planters, the Colonial Office staff properly entertained doubts of the 
schemes success ; it rested too much on planters goodwill and fair - play. 
But Lord Kumberley recognising the difficulties of forging a measure of 
this sort , in a planter - influential colony , sanctioned the Ordinance.84 Gre 
gory was honestly attempting to implement the policy of creating a 
medical service for estate labour, and he could best judge the manner 
of securing the essential cooperation of the planter , 

Unfortunately, the Medical Aid Scheme proved an immediate fail 
ure.85 Within a year further legislation became necessary for recovering 
costs of outdoor treatment to coolies since few planters paid their bills.86 
The immigrants mortality rate did not decrease.87 It had been vainly 
anticipated that vaccination of labourers would be regular . The estate 
medical service that was to have followed the Ordinance had not been 
provided.88 In some districts no attempt had been made for providing 
any medical facilities, while others provided a few , slowly and badly . 
In some districts medical committees had not been elected , while in a 
few there were no doctors or hospitals . Some had provided hospitals 
and doctors but little medical assistance ; legal requirements had been 
complied with ; that alone appeared sufficient. Cottages were not pro 
vided ; planters were averse to do so.89 There were no regular returns 
of births and deaths.90 Medical officers had hardly persuaded planters 
to improve living conditions . At times even ten coolies had huddled 
together in rooms, twelve feet by twelve . 91 

It was no wonder , under insanitary conditions, that they were an 
easy prey to mortal sickness . Wherever , doctors had been appointed , 
they were mostly spending their efforts on private practice treating only 
planter and European. Government had prescribed rules for guiding 
committees and their relations with doctors ; they were abused . Con 
scientious officers could achieve little against planters reluctance to spend 
on the provision of suitable medical facilities . The Governor s legal 


83 CO 54 : 485 , No. 104 , 14.4.1873 . 

84 CO 54 : 478 No. 203 , 9.10.1872 , 11418/72 see C.O. Minutes and Kimberley s 
minute 27.11.1872 . 

85 Overland Ceylon Observer; 6.4.1875 ( 177 ) ; Lewis, ( 113-115 ) . 
86 CO 54 : 488 , No. 303 , 9.10.1873 . 
87 See Appendix to Ch . II ( p . 376 ) for statistics. 
88 CO 57/67, Sessional Papers , 1875 ( 6) . 
89 Overland Ceylon Observer : 17.8.1875 ( 147 ). 
90 CO 57/72 : see Rept. of Med. Inspector, 1876 ( 3 ) . 
91 I. H. VANDENDRIESEN : (270 ). 
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power of appointing and dismissing doctors had been practically sur 
rendered to district committees.92 Planters had become masters de facto ; 
the government was master de jure ; and , in serving two masters , medical 
officers were in an awkward position . Acting according to the Ordi 
nance s provisions , medical officers often had to displease planters, who 
were indifferent to the provision of medical aid , while in neglecting re 
quirements and pleasing planters they acted unfairly by government . Be 
tween conscientious officers and apathetic committees, rifts had occurred 
while , there were also medical officers neglecting duties and favouring 
planters . The impotence of the Medical Officer who was responsible for 
providing medical aid , was a cardinal weakness. No member of the 
Committee, he had no voice in organising the district medical systems . 
Committees, dominated by apathetic planters , often framed rules irre 
levant to the objects of the Medical Aid Act for guiding doctors . Paid 
by planters , who prescribed terms of service , the doctor s future mainly 
depended on his relations with them . No surprise that many instead of 
reporting weaknesses of district systems preferred devoting attention to 
a lucrative private practice. 

Defects in the medical scheme soon became evident , but government 
could do little to remedy them . Neither could inefficient, indifferent 
committee members be removed and replaced , nor could uncooperative 
committees be reconstituted . The district medical system had to be 
scrapped and a new one introduced . Cumbersome , almost impracticable , 
this would also have been resented by the planters. The Medical Inspec 
tor could also do little for improving shortcomings . His relationship to 
the medical officers had not been explicitly defined ; the latter could 
ignore his authority . He could only ineffectively supervise the work of 
doctors . Worse still , since the Inspector s powers had not been clearly 
legally enunciated , some planters challenged his right to visit their es 

Even for exercising supervision over the scheme s operation 
government had to rely on planter cooperation . Planter non - cooperation 
wrecked the medical scheme . Aware , from past experience , that too 
much state supervision would be resented , both Gregory and the Secre 
tary of State had left the operation of the scheme largely into planters 
hands and to their goodwill ; unfortunately the goodwill was never given . 
Planters opposed the scheme actively.94 Never welcoming it , they had 
reconciled themselves to it , because there had been little alternative . The 
government had been insistent on introducing the scheme and planters 


tates. 93 


92 CO 54 : 502 , No. 160 , 23.6.1876 ; Ceylon / 9790 C.O. Minutes and also 
Secy s No. 216 , 16.9.1876 . 

93 CO 57 : 67. See Med . Inspector s report, 1875 : also , CO 57 : 72 , Rept . 
for 1876 . 

94 ANON , The Private Life of a Ceylon Coffee Planter Pt . 1. ( 27-28 ) ; Pt . II 
( 34-37) . 
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feared that if they continued opposing it , the Colonial Office would im 
pose an even more stringent measure . Such a measure had already been 
forced on the British Guiana planters . It was better to bear the lesser 
evil.95 Alleging that the state had now undertaken to care for the coolies 
health , planters then withdrew even the little paternal concern that some 
of them had been hitherto showing for labour . Intolerant of the ex 
penditure and responsibility entailed by the scheme, planters pestered 
the state for concessions to purchase medical appliances cheaply and 
complained of the time wasted in attending medical district committee 
meetings . They wanted government to relieve them of obligations. A 
numerical increase in hospitals only resulted from the Medical Ordinance . 
Planters shirked their responsibility of looking after labourers health ; 
government having undertaken the obligation had badly discharged it , 
with an ineffective measure . Consequently the coolie languished , neg 
lected more than ever . Confessing that the measure had failed , Gregory 
bequeathed to James Longden , his successor , the responsibility for 
making improvements.96 

An effective medical service would have helped in reducing deaths, 
but the main causes for the coolies proneness to fatal disease would not 
have been overcome. The labourer s food was rice and water, perhaps 
with a few chillies to better the taste ; while , in an anxiety for econo 
mising , he even consumed flesh of vermin , putrid meats , wild herbs and 
fruits .97 Hard labour in misty, humid mornings , under scorching tropical 
noonday sun , and heavy monsoonal evening rains , wore away the ill 
nourished worker further. Exhausted , it was not strange that becoming 
an easy prey to disease , they quickly died . 

Labourers also had to be persuaded to improve their diet , and their 
working conditions bettered . This was not easy . Wages were low , about 
19 shillings a month , and , for saving anything, poor living was essential ; 
coolies could not afford good food . Nor would planters be persuaded to 
raise wages or improve labour conditions . Moreover , within the years 
1875-1877 , the unusually high death rate could have been little countered 
by any means. Owing to severe famine in South India exceptional num 
bers , mostly disease stricken , ill-nourished , and starving , entered the 
Island . Many of these and others who got infected , died and swelled 
the numbers of deaths . Only a curtailment of immigration could have 
prevented the exceptional mortality rate ; this had however not been 
feasible . 


95 Overland Ceylon Observer , 3.10.1872 ; ( 393 ), 17.7.1875 ( 46 ). 
96 Governor s Addresses : 7.5.1877 ( 485-6 ). 

97 I. H. VANDENDRIESEN , " Some Aspects of the History of the Coffee Industry , 
in Ceylon ” , p . 268 , unpublished Ph.D. thesis at London University. 
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FAMINE AND THE INFLUX FROM INDIA 1876-1878 ; LOCAL REACTIONS 

In 1877 , owing to the severe famine in South India , the entry of im 
migrants was unexpectedly larger. Relief had to be governmentally pro 
vided , particularly when cholera broke out in the Northern Province. 
Since regular hospitals were over -crowded , government had to erect 
temporary hospitals. And the Commissioners appointed in June 1876 , 
definitely concluded that Cholera in the North was distinctly “ traceable 
to immigrants from India’.98 

The unexpected large stream of ill - nourished emigrants , somewhat, 
though not in all respects , similar to the exodus of the Irish during 
The Great Hunger of Ireland in 1845-49,99 compelled the Ceylon gov 
ernment to spend money on relief works, as much as the Anglo - Irish 
government had to do , so that the labourers would not be in distress ; 
while the cholera epidemic made the government augment its expendi 
ture on medical establishments. 100 

Between 1876 and 1878 , at the height of the famine, when there was 
an active ‘ famine campaign in South India , there were many suggestions 
urging the surplus population to emigrate . For the Marquis of Salis 
bury, Secretary of State for India in 1877 , Indian emigration was a 
famine panacea.101 In reality emigration to Ceylon was no small boon 
to Madura and contiguous districts. Ceylon was , to the labourer of 
certain districts in Southern India , what England , during harvest time 
in pre - reaping-machine days was to Irish labourers and more . 

A bad season in South India meant a plethera of labour for Ceylon 
and in 1876 the harvest proved a failure ; it was no surprise that large 
numbers flocked to the narrow straits between the peninsula and the 
island over which they were conveyed in vessels by the Ceylon Govern 
ment . The number who left for Ceylon at Panmben alone between 
November 1st and the 23rd in 1876 was nearly 10,000 or four times the 
usual annual number . Moreover , large numbers embarked from Tuti 
corin . By March 1877 , out of 1101 villages with a population of about 
150,000 , the Collector or Madura estimated that at least 23,600 or 17 % 
had emigrated . This emigration in the seventies continued for months 
the feeble and the sickly soon followed the robust. Cholera broke out 
and many died long before they reached the plantations . In Ceylon , the 
planters , aware of their great dependence upon the Tamils for labour , 
did their utmost to suppori the people who came to them . At the same 


98 Governor s Address 3.10.1877 , quoted by J. R. Longden from the Cholera 
Commissioner s Report. 

99 For an exposition of this see CECIL WOODHAM SMITH , The Great Hunger. 
Ireland 1854-1859 , pp . 206 , 207 , 209-11 , 212 , 217-38 , 218-25 . 

100 Governor s Address, 11.9.1898 . 

101 WILLIAM DIGBY, The Famine Campaign in Southern India , 1876-78 , Vol . II , 
Longmans Green , 1878 , London , pp . 345-346 . 
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time , the Ceylon Government also employed many on public works . To 
the planter , a bad season in India and consequent intensive immigration 
meant cheap labour hence he did not mind welcoming them however 
much it might cost the government . 102 

But the type of immigrant posed a worse problem to the govern 
ment . In August 1877 , the special Assistant Collector at Ramnad , J. Lee 
Warner , commented that the average physique of emigrants were far 
below that of the earlier ones . They largely came from Dindigul , Pud 
ducottai, the northern taluks of Ramnad and some from Trichnopoly . 
The Ceylon government s Superintendent of Emigration calculated that 
at least more than 40,000 for whom planters could find employment , had 
entered Ceylon. 

But it was futile warning the South Indians , because unscrupulous 
kanganies were interested in getting them across . In Ceylon , they had 
little concern about what became to the coolies for they had pocketed 
their commission and returned to bring in another batch . The planters 
too hardly bothered about the problems that confronted the government 
when such a large influx of feeble , sickly and emaciated immigrants 
entered . To them , as to the planter - class elsewhere , it was the state s 
function to foster the growth of unlimited labour , which would mean 
cheap labour at their terms. Hence they disputed government s right to 
limit or check the influx of coolies.103 The Ceylon government however , 
was aware that stocks of grain were desperately low and that planters 
anxious to cheapen the labour market were endeavouring to swamp the 
island with paupers . Yet it becomes clear that the government was 
really circumspect of having any conflicts with the planters. Hence the 
government intervened only to the extent of getting the Superintendent 
at Devipatam to request the Madras officials to stop coolies engaging 
themselves to kanganies . Lee - Warner correctly surmised that it made 
him think that the Government of Ceylon is afraid of the planters , and 
would prefer that any action involving a direct check upon the present 
excessive immigration should originate with this government ( Indian ) or 
their own Superintendent, Mr. Reidy . 

Eventually , inevitably , the Ceylon Government subsequently for 
mally did apply to the Indian Government to stop emigration . 

If intense immigration continued , there was the danger of the water 
supply along the roads falling short which along with the destination 
prevalent among the immigrants would lead to further suffering and hard 
ship . Correspondence relative to assertions that people died of starva 
tion was also enclosed for the Madras Government s notice . The Madras 
Government still remained unhelpful . It merely stated that it was taking 
measures to relieve those in need in their several districts but asserted 


102 Ibid . pp . 346-347 . 
103 Ibid . p . 347 . 
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that it had no legal authority to prohibit emigration to Ceylon , the 
management of which was principally under the Ceylon Government s 
control. It also alleged that emigration was largely influenced by the 
action of recruiters from planters in the island in their mainland.104 
Thus between Ceylon and Madras there was an abortive correspondence 
on the great influx’.105 The conditions of the local populace , the danger 
to their health and the food scarcity in the island were no matters of 
concern . It was , as in many another case , planter influence and concern 
only for his welfare that finally prevailed . Cheap and an unregulated 
supply of labour was to him a boon , while to the irresponsible but 
avaricious kangany this was an excellent time to feather his nest . While 
both planter and kangany benefited , the two governments , Madras and 
Ceylon — could not resolve whose duty it was to curtain the great exo 
dus and Ceylon suffered . 

Apart from the medical service , Gregory generally concluded that 
little was necessary for bettering labourers welfare.106 Their general 
conditions of service , believed to be better than those of other colonial 
labouring populations, were legally secured.107 The coolie now received 
better accommodation , rice at a fixed moderate price , and wages com 
parably favourable to those of government labourers.108 He could leave 
after a month s notice ; this freedom to terminate contracts compelled 
planters to be considerate . In the West Indies or Mauritius there was an 
indentured system , binding coolies to serve for specified periods . Dis 
tance moreover from their homeland and an impassable sea prevented 
desertion . The Ceylon coolies worked freely in a nearby land within 

Because of a demand for labour , coolies could bargain 
for terms and planters were forced to be fair . Ill - treatment was rare and 
condemned by planters , fearing that reports of it would restrain the labour 
inflow , and whenever detected it had been severely punished by law . 

Although the coolie s condition could still be improved , Gregory s 
statement was somewhat fair . Deaths of coolies en route , which had 
been fantastically high before , were now , lower . Travel and to an extent 
general working conditions , had been improved since the fifties. The 
immediate compelling need had been certainly for reducing the high rate 
of mortality in estates . The Colonial Office , however , was , also perhaps, 
rightly reluctant readily to trust the Governor s report , suspecting that 


easy reach . 109 


104 Ibid . pp . 347-49 for a contemporary observation of the conditions during 
the 1876 , 1878 famine. 

105 Ibid . For a detailed statement of statistics see p . 349 and appendix. 

106 CO 54 : 477 , No. 114 , 3.8.1872 ; Governors Addresses 25.9.1872 ( 257 ) ; 
CO 54 : 479 , No. 237 , 14.11.1872 . 

107 CO 54 : 476 , No. 69 , 7223/72 : See Gregory s private letter to Herbert, 
10.6.1872 ; also No. 56 , 6322/1872 : Taylor s 

108 CO 54 : 485 , No. 68 , 24.3.1873 . 

109 CO 54 : 477 , No. 99 , 9.7.1872 ; CO 54 : 485 , No. 68 , Ceylon / 4455 : see 
C.0 . minutes of 10.5.1873 . 
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it was much influenced by planter information.110 The high death - rate 
and the poor physical condition of labourers seeking hospital treatment , 
appeared irreconcilable with Gregory s description of the satisfactory 
terms of service.111 The Colonial Office suspected that more could yet 
to be done for improving the coolie s position and travel conditions. 
However it also recognised the Governor s difficulties. Indian labour 
emigration to Ceylon was not on the same footing as to the West Indies, 
or other colonies. Emigration to those lands was sided from public 
funds and government could rightfully regulate social conditions of emi 
grants . Emigration to Ceylon being a private business and at the plant 
ers costs , the estate could not easily intervene in regulating conditions . 
Planter cooperation was definitely essential for improving conditions. 
This was neither forthcoming ; nor could it be obtained easily . 


SUPPRESSION OF COFFEE STEALING 


112 


Gregory s measure for arresting coffee stealing , illustrates again 
deference to planter pressure ; but , unlike the Medical Relief Ordinance, 
the Coffee Stealing Act proved successful. Coffee was stolen widely ; 
about half the offences went undetected.1 Whenever detections were 
successful, punishments prescribed proved inadequate for deterring the 
crime. High prices for coffee having rendered stealing the article profit 
able it had grown into an organised business . Low - country Sinhalese 
or Moors , moving into plantation districts robbed or instigated coolies to 
rob , while many settled down there merely for dealing in stolen coffee .113 
Magistrates complained of the unhealthy growth in coffee stealing while 
planters, pressing for exceptional legislation to combat the offence, re 
quested a regulation of the coffee -trade. Gregory , however , appeared 
averse to the creation of a special law . To many it would cause in 
convenience because of the misconduct of a few . Ceylonese traded in 
coffee ; a regulation of trade would adversely affect them . 

But the planters claiming that the Ceylonese interest in coffee was 
insignificant, alleged that their trade was largely in coffee stolen from 
them.114 This curious reaction illustrates the planter s self - interest. 
While demanding railway extension , into plantation areas , he had argued 
that railways would benefit Ceylonese too , who had substantial interests 
in coffee.115 Then the planter admitted that Ceylonese participated in 


110 CO 54 : 477, 8301/72 , see C.O. minutes and Kimberley s remarks. 
111 CO 54 : 477 , Secretary s No. 213 , 1.10.1872 ; also 9018/72 C.O. minutes . 
112 CO 54 : 496 , No. 12 , 20.1.1875 . 
113 ANON , Private Life of a Ceylon Coffee Planter , Pt. II ( 7 ). 
114 Ibid, ( 7-8 ). 

115 CO 54 : 501 , No. 101 , 8.5.1876 . See Encl : Planter s memo . Supplement 
to the Overland Ceylon Observer. 
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the industry , because the Colonial office would not easily sanction rail 
ways that could be of value purely to him . Now , when Gregory dis 
couraged restrictive special legislation , lest it hamper Ceylonese coffee 
growers or traders , the planter denied that there were any ; it was ad 
vantageous to do so . The planter was willing to countenance a measure 
beneficial to him , even when it was at the cost of others interests . To 
gain his ends he showed no scruples to forsake those interests of others . 
The ends the planters sought, useful only to them , justified the means 
adopted , even if they be harmful to others . 

With planters plaguing for action , and coffee -stealing continuing un 
abated , Gregory had eventually to devise a deterrent . Planters required 
to suggest steps for suppressing the crime returned no helpful advice, 
but the Chief Justice strongly advocated a special law . From Irish ex 
perience , aware that rampant sheep and timber stealing had been com 
bated only with exceptionally severe laws , 116 Gregory agreed that similar 
stringent legislation was essential for preventing coffee stealing, 117 

Introduced in 1873 , Gregory s measure was immediately withdrawn 
owing to the criticism of planters and Ceylonese alike.118 Ceylonese 
regarded the provisions harsh to the indigenous small trader , while plant 
ers clamoured for more stringent provisions. A revised bill was , there 
fore, introduced in 1874.119 Loading coffee for transport by night was 
prohibited ; loitering or lurking in estates forbidden ; dealers were warned 
against purchasing coffee from labourers , and all transactions were to be 
recorded . Possession of uncured coffee , without reason , was punishable. 
Police and headmen were authorised to search for stolen coffee merely 
on sworn information . Magistrates could punish stealing more severely ; 
even flogging could be prescribed . 

The new bill aroused even greater opposition . In the vernacular 
press , the English paper , The Examiner , and in Council, its harsh pro 
visions were condemned.120 By making anybody found on an estate 
explain why he was there ; and possessors of picked coffee prove it was 
honestly obtained , the well - known maxim of English Common Law , 
Assume every man innocent until he be proved guilty , had been re 

The Ceylonese Unofficials contended that normal laws care 
fully enforced would suffice for arresting the crime. The illiterate small 
trader now would suffer, being unable to maintain written records of 


versed . 121 


116 CO 54 : 488 No. 32 , 27.10.1873 ; also see Sessional Papers, No. 11 , ptd . 
1873 ; ‘ Correspondence on Coffee Stealing . 

117 Ceylon Overland Bi -monthly Examiner; 19.12.1873 ( 70) . 
118 CO 54 : 496 , No. 12-20.1.1875 . 
119 CO 54 : 496 , No. 12-20.1.1875 . 

120 Overland Ceylon Observer, 23.9.1875 ( 397 ) ; Ceylon Overland Bi-monthly 
Examiner, 22.2.1873 ( 57 ) . 

121 DIGBY , Vol . II , Forty Years in a Crown Colony ( 181-2 ). 
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transactions . Unchecked powers of search could be abused by unscru 
pulous police or headmen for merely intimidating villagers.122 But , sup 
ported by planters and officials , Gregory justified the need for the harsh 
law . Coffee stealing had increased , and if unchecked , Ceylon s pros 
perity would suffer. Severe measures alone would terrify the instigator 
of coffee stealing . Exceptional legislation would cause some inconven 
ience , but the act s operation was restricted for two years . Attention 
would be paid to its working ; irksome restrictions would be eliminated 
before extending its validity . 

Muttu - Coomaraswamy, the unofficial Tamil Legislative Councillor, 
indicating the bill s harshness , implored the Secretary of State to dis 
allow it.123 Hesitant to sanction the measure , the Colonial Office sought 
further advice , from Ceylon s Colonial Secretary , A. N. Birch . Birch 
favoured the Bill.124 Exceptional legislation gave the only means for 
suppressing a flagrant crime . Within two years the trade in stolen coffee 
could then be eliminated ; no further need would thereafter exist for the 


measure . 


With strong reluctance, the Colonial Office sanctioned the Bill , owing 
to the Governor s and Officials unanimous advocacy.125 Nevertheless, 
warning Gregory against further recourse to special legislation , he clearly 
signified his aversion to it . The enactment was conditionally and tenta 
tively authorised . An annual report on its operation was required so 
that supervision could be maintained for preventing abuses and reviewing 
the future need for and usefulness of the Act . 

The Colonial Office and the Ceylonese thought that the Act was 
harsh but the planters still remained dissatisfied . Complaining it lacked 
severity, they contemptously called it a ‘ more milk and water piece of 
legislation . Reacting sensitively to the taunt , Gregory tried to demon 
strate that, left with little alternaive , he had created a mild act. Be 
cause of the Colonial Office s strong dislike of exceptional legislation a 
harsher law would never have been permitted. The Secretary of State s 
despatches , expressing an aversion to special laws , were to be revealed.126 
But he was warned not to disclose them ; if it became publicly known 
that the Coffee Stealing Act, having not been favoured , had been sanc 
tioned reluctantly its deterrent effects would be lessened . 127 It was cer 
tainly difficult to please the planters , especially when they were un 
reasonable. Planters fears that the Act would be ineffective were 


122 Overland Examiner : 20.8.1873 ( 310 ); 1.10.1873 ( 368 ) ; 30.10.1874 ; 12.11.1874 
( 376 ) . 

123 CO 54 : 496 , Ceylon ; see Julian Pauncefote s minutes. 30.3.1875 , Muttu 
Coomaraswamy was visiting England. 

124 Ibid . See Birch s letter of 3.4.1875 , Birch was on leave in England. 

125 CO 54 : 496 , Ceylon : Cox s minute , 5.3.1875 and also other minutes of 
officials. 

126 CO 54 : 497, Gov s Confdl. 25.5.1875 . 
127 Ibid . See Secretary s Confdl. reply , 15.10.1875 . 
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unfounded . 128 Judges in plantation districts , certain that the Act had de 
terred coffee stealing,129 urged its re - enactment. Nor had the law op 
erated harshly ; Ceylonese had later reconciled themselves to it . In 1876 
the Colonial Office extended its validity for two more years.130 The Act 
to check coffee stealing remained an ordinance even years long after. It 
was repassed in 1879 ; not many had been prosecuted under it ; but it 
was deemed beneficial as a preventive measure. Wherever, or when 
ever , the planter wanted his security and welfare ensured he got it done. 

As a rule , Gregory was willing to help planters. If measures en 
tailed little difficulties , they were conceded more readily . An Indo 
Ceylon money order system was specially created for helping planters 
and their coolies. 131 

Planters could transmit advances easily to agents, for recruiting la 
bour , and coolies could expeditiously , safely send savings home . For 
merly coolies had sent money , through “ kachcheri orders, to cash which 
it had been necessary to bribe petty Indian officials. Again , at the plant 
ers request, government immediately permitted the transport of fertilis 
ers free of tolls.132 Under Gregory s successor the government , how 
ever , began negotiations with a steam transport company about the 
costs of transporting labourers to and fro . Likewise, in Malaya too 
a steamship subsidy was inaugurated to stimulate a greater flow of 
immigration.133 

No doubt, there were also a few instances when Gregory refused 
to assist planters, but because of unreasonable demands or circumstances 
beyond control. Planters wanted the Kandy criminal court sessions re 
duced from three to two . Attendance on jury service proved trouble 
some ; they were kept away from estate for long periods at the busiest 
part of the crop season.134 Though the government was not unwilling 
to grant the request , the Colonial Office disallowed it . Discontinuance 
of a session would affect innocent people, who waited trial to be ex 
onerated ; they would have to remain in suspense longer.135 Planters 
convenience was no sufficient cause for altering a politic provision . A 
gain in 1874 , planters urged Gregory to introduce an extradition law , so 
that kanganies , guilty of breach of trust, could be apprehended in India 
and tried in Ceylon . "Kanganies having accepted advances for procur 
ing labourers, had often defaulted . But the Queen s Advocate indicated 


128 CO 54 : 504 Ceylon / 13412 : See Governor s telegram 3.11.1876 , and 
despatch No. 345 of 8.11.1876 . 

129 DIGBY : Vol. II ( 181-2 ) and Sessional Papers 1877-1878 . See returns re 
lating to the Ordinance ( ptd. in 1876 ) . 

130 CO 54 : 504 Ceylon / 13412 : Secy s No. 265 6.11.1876 . 
131 Overland Ceylon Observer, 5.1.1875 : 6.1.1875 ( 2 , 10 ). 
132 CO 54 : 498 , No. 12 , 23.12.1875 . 
133 CO 54 : 480, No. 254, 25.11.1872 . 
134 CO 54 : 477 , No. 113 , 3.8.1872. 

135 CO 54 : 480 , No. 254 , 25.11.1872 , see H. Holland s minute and Secy s 
No. 10 17.1.1873 . 
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that there was enough legal provision existing already for punishing such 
offenders . Troubles with kanganies arose because planters were not 
cautious in transactions. More important , Gregory was anxious not to 
cause alarm or suspicion amongst South Indians or ‘ kanganies . With 
a severe extradition law , fears would inevitably arise and the free supply 
of labour would be adversely affected.136 It was ultimately concern for 
favouring planters with a steady labour -supply , that prevented Gregory 
from yielding to their short sighted request . 

Throughout, Gregory generally attempted to meet planters interests , 
whenever plantation problems cropped up . He strove hard to maintain 
good relations with planters believing , since plantations contributed most 
to Ceylon s prosperity, it was his bounden duty to grant them any re 
asonable concessions. 137 

Invariably their opinion and interests had been considered before 
measures were adopted. Although he had been compelled to disallow 
impracticable demands, often he had attempted instead to effect com 
promises for accommodating planters interests. Consequently the mea 
sures for controlling kangany activity and for providing medical aid 
for estate labour had proven weak and ineffective. 

Still , despite the deference shown to them , it had not been easy to 
planters. Generally suspicious of the government , they were also pe 
evish . At one time the pro - planter press had even hinted that Arthur 
Gordon s anti- planting policy had rendered him unpopular in Mauritius, 
merely as a warning to Gregory for avoiding a similar fate in Ceylon.138 
Again in 1875 when the Prince of Wales visited Ceylon and was not 
shown around plantations it was alleged that Gregory had done so de 
liberately to slight the planting community.139 The allegation was base 
less the Prince himself had preferred elephant - hunting ! Although 
no open or serious breach occurred , and perhaps relationship was com 
paratively friendly between Gregory and planters , yet to them , he still 
was no ideal ruler. But no Governor could ever have been satisfactory 
to the self - interested , unreasonable planters . They could never under 
stand why the Governor should not yield to all demands or even see any 
wisdom in his policy of spending money and attention on other inhabit 

It was only when Gregory s term ended that planters acknow 
ledged his manifold contributions for fostering plantations.141 They con 
fessed that despite his concern for coolie and local peasant, the Gov 
ernor had also given them due consideration . It certainly had been no 
easy task dealing with planters or plantation problems. 


ants. 140 


136 CO 54 : 439 , No. 84 , 11.8.1874 , see Encl . Planters Assn . memo . of 19.5 . 
1874 ; and Queen s Advocate, No. 187, 20.7.1874 . 

137 Governors addresses : 25.9.1872 ( 250 ). 
138 Overland Ceylon Observer : 6.7.1876 ( 59 ). 
139 Overland Ceylon Observer : 23.8.1875 ( 603 ) . 
140 Ibid. 4.7.1876 ( 2 ). 
141 Ibid . 21.8.1876 ( 344-5 ). 
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JAMES LONGDEN S ADMINISTRATION 


1877-1883 ; AN ERA OF ENDEAVOUR 


BUT FAILURE 


In October 1877 the new Governor announced to the Legislative 
Council the need to formulate another ordinance to improve the system 
under which medical aid was administered to the labourer. The earlier 
ordinance had failed.142 But the ordinance could not be introduced in 
that year ; it had to be postponed . This was evidently owing to the 
antipathy of the planters to it.143 Therefore a Commission was appoint 
ed in 1878 to report on the merits and demerits of the Medical Aid 
Ordinance of 1872. This commission concluded , that the Ordinance had 
worked unsatisfactorily. It recommended , instead , the adoption of a 
voluntary scheme or medical assistance with safeguards to ensure the 
proper , medical care of coolies . The governor , Longden , however, 
reckoned it essential that some means should be provided by govern 
mental organization , for supplanting the voluntary system whenever it 
failed , so that coolies may not suffer.144 

With the adoption of the Governor s view , the Ordinance to amend 
the Medical Aid Act of 1872 , the duty of providing for the medical care 
of coolies was entirely vested in the government . Estates were to be 
assessed to bear the costs of medical aid rendered . It was , however , 
again decided since assessment of estates according to their acreage caus 
ed hardship to planters as estates were not producing coffee in relation 
to the acres cultivated because of the incidence of leaf disease to 
impose a duty only on the actual produce for export.145 When this Bill 
was sent to the Colonial Office for the Secretary s approval , he disallow 
ed the taxation of exportable produce . It was better that plantations 
should be assessed according to the number of labourers actually em 
ployed.146 Duties on exports were unfavourably viewed during this 
period . 

Still, inspite of the Governor s efforts and the Secretary of State s 
change, the planters continued to oppose even the new medical aid or 
dinance . Considering it unacceptable they protested to the Secretary of 
State.147 Consequently the ordinance was repealed . The collection of 
the tax appeared impracticable and the Secretary yielded to the planters 
petition . Because of the existing depression the government was also 
required by the Secretary to pay half the salaries of medical officers for 


142 Governor s Addresses to the Legislative Council and Replies to them 
(Ceylon Government Press , Colombo ) See Address of 3.10.1877 . 

143 Ibid . Governor s Address of 21.12.1877 . 
144 Ibid . Governor s Address of 15.9.1880 . 
145 Ibid . Governor s Address of 28.12.1881. 

146 Governor s Address of 28.9.1881 quoting Secretary of State s reply to his 
despatch . 

147 Ibid . Governor s Address of ...... 
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1883. Civil hospitals were instructed to receive labourers and the gov 
ernment was to take over other institutions too , if essential . Employ. 
ers were only to pay a daily rate for each coolie from their estates in 
hospitals. Indigenous medical practitioners , conversant with the langu 
age , manners, feelings and prejudices of coolies, were to attend on 
them.148 This was no doubt a cheaper scheme with an obvious advan 
tage. The labourers would have less fear to approach local medical 
men ; but how far it could have been useful to combat diseases like 
cholera and small -pox, of which the indigenous medical practitioner may 
not know much , it is doubtful to say . With all the good intention of the 
Governor and that of the Colonial office to provide a medical system to 
cater to the labourer at the planters expense both eventually failed to 
do so . Finally, the planters views only largely prevailed . They suc 
cessfully shaped the ordinance more to satisfy them , than to cater to the 
coolies needs . 


ARTHUR GORDON S PRO - CONSULSHIP — 1883-1890 ; EMPHASIS ON PEASANT 
THAN ON PLANTATION PROBLEMS 

With the coming of Governor Arthur Gordon , ( 1883-1890 ) , he made 
all ordinances passed in consequence of the 1878 Commission s Report, 
operative from January 1883. These were Ordinances No. 17 and the 
subsequent amending ordinances No. 18 of 1881 and No. 9 of 1882 . 
Coffee estates were grouped into districts , with central hospitals and 
dispensaries , in charge of Medical Officers, who were to be assisted by 
medical assistants , usually Ceylonese who spoke Tamil and were edu 
cated at the Ceylon Medical College . " Coolie lines or quarters and 
coolies on estates were to be inspected to ascertain their sanitary state 
and unhealthy conditions.149 

Even this scheme was not much of a success . Inspections were not 
satisfactorily performed , many provisions ignored , and penalties for fail 
ure to observe them were un - enforced . A government department had 
been instituted , two - thirds of the costs of which were borne by the plant 
ers and the rest was defrayed from the general revenue . Gordon now 
realised that he had created a system of inspection and supervision not 
unlike that of other coolie -importing colonies.150 Although in colonies, 
such as Trinidad and British Guiana , Gordon had adopted a paternalistic 
attitude towards immigrant Indian labour, in Ceylon his approach to 
problems concerning them began to differ. A comparison of this attitude 
to labourers with that to those in Ceylon is apt . In Trinidad in 1867 
a scheme for building hospitals was continued under his pro -consulship 
and although the mortality rate among Indian labourers was lowered by 


148 Ibid . Governor s Address of 20.9.1882 . 
149 Ibid . Governor s Address 31.10.1888 . 
150 Ibid . Governor s Address 31.10.1888 . 
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the provision of such hospitals it still remained high particularly among 
new arrivals. Like in Ceylon , malnutrition appeared to be the major 
cause for this especially because the Indians starved themselves to save 
their earnings. To overcome this Gordon had introduced in May 1867 
a ‘ rationing ordinance requiring Trinidad planters to supply labourers 
with rations during their first year of indenture . This law was followed 
by some beneficial results ; compelled to utilise their rations , the labour 
ers grew healthier and their output of work increased . Another of Gor 
don s measures to ensure better social conditions among immigrants was 
commendable . In Trinidad , Indian women , were like the men expected 
to work 280 days a year in the fields. If they failed to do so , they were 
liable to be penalised. Child -bearing and illness often prevented them 
from completing their schedule and they were punishable for it . Con 
sidering it unjust and inhumane, Gordon introduced measures to prevent 
this practice.151 

There were many reasons for the success of Gordon s measures in 
Trinidad . His changes improved the labourers lot while not hurting 
the planter. Hence, there was not much opposition from the planters 
to labour laws as there was in Mauritius or Ceylon . Comparatively the 
planters of Trinidad appear not to have been as bad as those of British 
Guiana and Mauritius . They were callous but not cruel. Moreover , 
Gordon was adamant that coolies required protection in their unfamiliar 
surroundings, against both employers and their own cupidity . 

A recent historian correctly concluded that Gordon s improvements 
in Trinidad provided the strongest legal system in the latter half of the 
19th century, for the protection of indentured labour in any colony in 
the British Empire.152 

In Mauritius during 1870-74 , Gordon had again to tackle Indian 
labour problems. The Colonial Office was aware of the wretchedness 
of the Indian population , free and indentured alike , and the extent to 
which the Governor s powers were curtailed ; but it had insufficient time 
and staff to discharge its responsibilities ; well, this may also be why the 
situation in Ceylon continued to be unimproved for long ? Only after 
Robert Herbert ( R. G. W. Herbert ) became permanent Under - Secretary 
did the Colonial Office venture to seek information about conditions of 
immigrants in colonies after 1850 s . About the situation confronting 
Gordon in Mauritius he observed that , too generally the planters had 
mistresses , usually half - caste, while overseers and managers almost invar 
iably lived with women ; and the provision of pretty coolie girls was al 
most a recognized form of hospitality on a plantation when the visitors 
were young men . This observation ended ominously with the sad note 


151 J. K. CHAPMAN , The career of Arthur Hamilton Gordon , First Lord Stan 
more , 1829-1912 , University of Toronto Press , 1964 , p . 85 . 

152 J. K. CHAPMAN , The Career of Arthur Hamilton Gordon , p . 87 . 
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the traditions of the time of slavery were retained .is 

slavery were retained .153 Although one 
might not say such hard words about plantation labour in Ceylon ; it is 
still difficult not to surmise that the female labourers of the estate of 
Ceylon were victims to the fancies of the young planters living amidst 
the lonely cold hills of Ceylon . Beneath the sordidness of such temporal 
and mostly irresponsible ephemeral promiscuity ironically there lay an 
element of romance ; songs sung of mistresses and of fun with them , and 
even to day they remain as proof of the manner of life of a by - gone age , 
when the planter ruled , while the labourer slaved . 

In Mauritius , as in many another immigrant labour - importing co 
lony , particularly in Ceylon , the death rate among Indian coolies was 
high . Like Gregory in Ceylon , Gordon in Mauritius was upset at that 
state of affairs and he ventured to improve the conditions of Indians, free 
and indentured . This made him unpopular among planters and mer 
chants as much as Gregory and his successors became unpopular among 
the Ceylon planting and commercial community when they endeavoured 
to improve labour and social conditions in coffee estates . The planters 
of Mauritius warned Gordon that , ‘ his future career as Governor of 
Mauritius ( would ) be beset with difficulties.154 Adolphe de Plevitz , a 
German manager of a small estate , unhestitatingly attacked the immigra 
tion system , particularly denouncing the recruiters in India ; the protector 
in Mauritius ; planter ; police ; magistrates . In return de Plevitz was 
beaten by a representative of the planters ; his deportation from the island 
was demanded ; and he was ostracised.155 

A royal commission of 1872 inquiring into Mauritian conditions 
remarked of dilatory inspections and wretchedness among estate la 
bourers . Planters neglected to pay wages on time hoping to force Indians 
to re - engage themselves. Labourers were forced to work ill, planters 
failed to provide housing and hospital accommodation . Even doctors 
paid by planters made no attempt to treat the Indians. The magistrates 
often favoured the planters as against the Indians . Estate -owners treat 
ed Indians as they liked . 156 Disease and harsh treatment produced a 
high mortality rate among estate workers. Laws for the protection of 
estate -workers were lenient and enforced only to the Indian s detriment. 
The commission concluded that magistrates were ignorant , police reck 
less , doctors inefficient and planters cruel.157 It would not be difficult 


153 Ibid . p . 106 for Gordon s recorded observations on Mauritian Society . 
154 J. K. CHAPMAN , The Career of Arthur Hamilton Gordon , Quoted in p . 121 . 

155 Ibid . See pp. 119-121 for an account of this incident which is a clear 
indication of planter domination in a colony. When the planter who beat de 
Plevitz was fined , a public subscription paid it and presented him with the stick , 
adorned by a silver plate carrying a suitable inscription, with which he had struck 
the blow for the honour of Mauritius ! Likewise in Trinidad , Gordon had observ 
ed that one planter and one only takes real thought of his coolies and he is 
laughed at by his neighbours . Ibid . quoted in p. 83 . 

156 J. K. CHAPMAN , The Career of Arthur Hamilton Gordon , p . 128 . 
157 Ibid . p . 132 . 
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to see how similar the social conditions of labourers in Ceylon and other 
colonies were , in the seventies and even earlier, especially with regard 
to the medical aid question . The planter was the same everywhere ; 
he had his way , and it was difficult to check him either by the Governor, 
or the Colonial Office . 

Gordon , who had been comparatively a noteworthy success in at 
tempting to introduce legislation to improve the labourer s condition 
in Trinidad and Mauritius, especially as “ medical system were concern 
ed , unfortunately failed to achieve much success in that respect in Cey 
lon . The difference in the manner of cruiting labour for Ceylon and 
for other colonies largely explains this . In other colonies , Gordon felt 
a compulsory state supervised and regulated system of medical provision 
was inevitably essential, for there the Government largely and directly 
participated in the promotion of immigration . Such a system in those 
colonies was a part of the general system meant to govern recruitment 
and employment of coolies , particularly in the ‘ seventies . In Ceylon , 
Gordon acknowledged that the government need not interfere so far . 
He admitted that it was not the state s intention to introduce a general 
system of supervision and interference and pronouned that the Ceylon 
state had exceeded its aims in framing its Medical Ordinance . More 
over , he also felt that when compared with local labour in planting dis 
tricts a disproportionate quantity of attention was being paid to the 
coolies in planting districts . The hitherto neglected part of the indi 
genous population and other areas required equal care and aid as much 
as the plantation worker and areas . This concern for the local peasantry 
and the village settlement was a gubernatorial characteristic in the latter 
half of the 19th century . Governors like Ward and Gregory had al 
ready indicated that , apart from the plantations , the much neglected 
villager also needed attention . Gordon was thus merely and acknow 
ledgedly , as confessed in letters to Gregory , following an already intro 
duced policy.158 

Gordon finally reckoned the whole medical aid system objectionable. 
It had worked imperfectly, failed to attain its object , excited great irrita 
tion and little good result occurred as compensation . Even if it suc 
cessfully worked Gordon felt it would only imperfectly meet Ceylon s 
medical wants as a whole . Above all , even if a medical aid system was 
devised there would be many matters of equal vital importance between 
employers and the employed which would still remain untouched . 159 


158 Sir Wm . Gregory , An Autobiography, ( Ed . ) Lady Gregory pp . 385-388 . 
See letter to Sir Henry Layard , February 22 , 1884 . 

159 Governor s Address, 31st Oct. 1888 . 
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Therefore Gordon abolished the law relating to medical aid . He design 
ed to replace it with one to increase medical aid widely available . In 
stead of providing the medical wants of coffee districts alone , the pro 
vision of the needs of Ceylon s rural districts appeared equally or more 
imperative. Therefore , another commission was again appointed to re 
view conditions.160 By 1890 an Ordinance with new features was in 
troduced by Gordon s successor , Arthur Havelock ( 1890-1895 ) . It oblig 
ed the employer to send a sick labourer to a hospital or dispensary , but 
subject to the labourer s willingness to enter hospital and only after a 
medical officer examined the sick labourer . The rate of payment to 
wards medical expenditure and the mode of doing so was to be determin 
ed by the Governor with the advice of his Executive Council. This rate 
however was not to exceed a maximum sum fixed by the Ordinance. 161 

Through this rather protracted tale of unsuccessful medical aid or 
dinances , amended ordinances, repealed ordinances , and unimplemented 
ordinances, one conclusion clearly emerges the labourer remained for 
long a neglected figure . His good health was no matter of urgent con 
cern ; nor was labour mortality rate reduction something reckoned to 
be deserving of immediate attention or solution . Reviewing the actions 
of governors since the sixties , Gordon or other governors could not be 
termed to have been the planter s enemy , 162 but more so his friend and 
deferential to him . Gordon even increased the vessels for the conveyance 
of iminigrants between Mannar and India to four from three to help the 
planter in transporting labour.163 Realising clearly the planters position 
and because of his experience in planting areas , Gordon never hestitated 
to help them immediately , when necessary. He wanted to complete the 
Mannar causeway and road which was important as large numbers of 
immigrants passed along it . Similarly he did not wholly neglect the 
“ coolies interests. The Ordinance of 1883 provided better security to 
the coolies for the recovery of wages . 164 

Finally regarding the ordinances relating to medical aid on estates 
between 1880 — 1890 , many amendments had been made . District 
Medical Officers replaced Superintending Medical Officers. The main re 
sult of these changes was that ultimately , the planter successfully passed 
onto the government the onus to ensure the provision of medical assist 
ance in estates and government also realized the need to provide such 
aid for the rest of the island too . Though Governors like Gregory and 
Gordon had laboured zealously it was the planter who successfully saw 
to it that no good ordinance was implemented . This is quite evident 
from the final confessions of all three Governors — Gregory, Longden 


160 Ibid . 31st Oct. 1888 . 
161 Ibid . 15th Oct. 1890 . 
162 Governor s Address, May 23rd , 1890 . 
163 Ibid . 5.12.1888 . 
164 Ibid . 29.10.1884 . 
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and Gordon . The Planters Association wants me to take over the me 
dical care of their coolies and to pay for it by an export duty in lieu of 
assessment wrote a power - curtailed Longden to Gregory privately on 
5th December, 1879.165 Likewise lamented Gordon , “ A great deal of 
very gratifying kind feelings was shown at the time of my departure , 
but the unlucky alteration of the Labour Ordinance lost me the planters 
goodwill’.166 It was the planter who emerged victorious in this struggle . 
Gordon had come from colonies where immigrant labour was not in a 
number of respects treated as well as they had been in Ceylon . Yet the 
Ceylonese planters were irritated slightly to alter a system to which they 
had been used . This was an uncalled for reaction . Seldom had a gov 
ernment paid more attention to planters or done more to accomodate 
their wants or had more favourably and fairly considered their requests . 

In 1881 and 1882 owing to the depression in the coffee industry 
the coffee shrub had been fatally attacked by " leaf disease and from the 
later seventies the climax in coffee production was quickly being fol 
lowed by a sudden decrease in output coffee was disappearing as 
Ceylon s staple product , and the ill - effects of having depended on mono 
culture was being pronounced with the sharp decline in production and 

With this fall in economy , the prevalent system of paying 
wages to the immigrant labourers was not working satisfactorily. La 
bourers did not receive their wages in time ; some even for twenty - five 
months . Ordinance No. 16 of 1884 was amended to enable the state 
interfere on behalf of the labourers and to secure for them the right 
jointly to sue employers to recover wages . In 1887-1888 , two judgments 
of the Supreme Court revealed flaws in the laws and made the Act use 
less ; a revision of it was essential, to regulate relations between the 
Indian immigrant labourer and his employer . These defects were recti 
fied by Ordinance No. 13 of 1888 which again was amended by Ordi 
nance No. 7 of 1890 . 


income.167 


CONCLUSION 


From about the late twenties of the 19th century , and almost to the 
close of it , despite all attempts of the Governors and the Colonial Office, 
sometimes tentative and indirect but at times , especially later on , some 
what more positive and direct to improve the labourers lot , the planters 
views seem to have largely prevailed on the local authorities which the 
imperial authorities had to accept, often reluctantly. An amelioration 


165 Gregory Papers; Longden s letter to Gregory of December , 1879 from 
Colombo , 

166 Ibid . A. H. Gordon s letter to Gregory , after his return to U.K. from the 
Red House , Ascot , Berks . 23.7.1890 . 

167 See : BERTRAM BASTIAMPILĻAI , " From Coffee to Tea in Ceylon The 
vicissitudes of a colony s plantation economy " , The Ceylon Journal of Historical 
and Social Studies, Vol . 7 , No. 1 ( Jan - June ) 1964 , pp . 43-63 for an account of the 
rise and fall of coffee cultivation . 
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of the social condition of the immigrant labour took place slowly and 
very gradually, unwillingly promoted , under pressure , by the planter . It 
is difficult to believe that even at the close of the century conditions had 
sufficiently not been bettered . 

The social conditions of estate labour in the century is best summed 
up in words which a recent writer168 used only to refer to a period of 15 
years before the fifties ; with slight modification , his succinct summing 
up and intelligent generalisations apply for the whole period . The story 
of the immigrants during these years is melancholy reading. The rigours 
of the journey from jungle to the highlands ; the conditions in which they 
toiled on the plantations , their own ignorance and avidity to save , work 
ed havoc among them . There were only a few hospitals provided , slow 
ly and gradually , by government or planter ; between them it was a long 
contest as to whose responsibility it was to ensure the labourer s well 
being . And the first labour legislation ironically enough in practice, 
strengthened the planter rather than the coolie . Nor did Christian mis 
sionaries do enough to protest against this treatment of human beings. 
On the question of high mortality rates among the immigrants, the Co 
lonial Office found itself unable to fix responsibility on the planter or 
on the doctor in the few hospitals later provided . The labourer re 
mained always an indebted being, often inescapably tied to his estate , a 
victim of planter niggardliness and kangany cupidity and gubernatorial 
powerlessness. 


168 E. F. C. LUDOWYK , The Story of Ceylon , Faber & Faber, London , 1962, 
pp . 196-198 . 
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DISTRICTS 


No.ofEmigrantsduringthetenmonths 

ending31stJuly,1877. 


DISTRICTS 


Averagenumberduringthecorresponding 

periodofpreviousthreeyears. 


Ceylon 


Burma 


Straits Settlements 


Mauritius 


Reunion 


W.Indies 


Ceylon 


Burma 


Straits Settlements 


Mauritius 


Reunion 


W.Indies 


II 


|| 


UT 


11971 

1735 


1690 1958 


2036 1690 1958 


III I 


IIIIII 


11 


15601199 


Ganjam Vizagapatam Godavery Kistna Nellore Madras 
SouthArcot. 
Tanjore Madura Tinnevelly SouthCanara Malabar 


791 


9831132 


3099Ganjam 1972 
Vizagapatam 1735 
Godavery 

Kistna 

Nellore 2759Madras 

26SouthArcot 2506Tanjore 156973 Madura 
38693 
Tinnevelly 

South 
Canara Malabar 
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16 


2506 


2906 

134 1776 66744 20872 


118 
1776 


156973 38693 


66744 20872 


---- 


Total 


19569337062506 


1 


15601199 


204664 

3099 


Total 


8763236481994 


791 


9831132 


1132 


96080 2036 


207763 


98116 


taken 


P349StatementshowingthenumberofEmigrantstoCeylon,etc.duringtheTenmonthsending31stJuly,1877 
from 
The 
Famine 
Campaign 
in 
Southern 
India 
1876-1878WilliamDigby,Vol.II,LongmansGreen,London,1878. 
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APPENDIX II 


A 


GROWTH OF THE COFFEE INDUSTRY 


1855 - 1875 


Acres 
( thousands ) 


Coffee Exports 

Cwts . 
( thousands) 


Value 
( £ thousands ) 


Value of 
Total Exports 
( £ thousands ) 


YEAR 


1855 
1865 
1875 


85.6 
160.0 
249.6 


506.5 
927.4 
924.3 


1125.3 
2343.5 
4506.9 


1974.8 
3565.1 
5375.4 


B 


VALUE OF COFFEE TO CEYLON IN THE SEVENTIES 


Total Value of 

Exports 

Rs. 


Total value of 
Coffee Exports 

Rs. 


YEAR 


Ratio 


98 % 


1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


28,037,310 
36,348,530 
31,390,000 
54,395,910 
43,944,270 
53,754,100 
45,095,950 
57,300,510 
44,381,370 
49,609,380 


27,530,040 
24,324,260 
18,539,060 
42,207,500 
32,166,520 
45,069,020 
34,240,240 
49,760,260 
33,952,490 
40,292,290 


67 % 
49 % 
77 % 
73 % 
83 % 
75 % 
87 % 
78 % 
81 % 


C 


THE INCREASE IN COFFEE CULTIVATION AND 

PRICES 1871 - 1877 


YEAR 


Average 


Price of 
Plantation Coffee 


Price of 
Peasant Coffee 


1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 


195,627 
206,000 
219,974 
237,345 
249,604 
260,000 
272,243 


55 sh . per cwt. 
55 -do 
88 - do 
90 -do 
100 -do 
106 -do 
106 -do 


40 sh . per cwt. 
40 -do 
80 -do 
76 -do 
80 

-do 
80 do - 
82 -do 
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D 


ANNUAL COFFEE EXPORTS 


1871 - 1877 


YEAR 


Plantation 

(Cwts . ) 


Value 

Rs . 


Peasant 
( Cwts . ) 


Value 

Rs . 


1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 


775,454 
582,432 
829,765 
634,179 
809,835 
585,783 
892,051 


2,093,668 
1,572,468 
3,733,943 
2,853,809 
4,049,174 
3,104,651 
4,638,669 


170,397 
140,623 
221,577 

96,758 
114,431 
79,843 
82,282 


338,759 
281,245 
486,309 
362,842 
457,728 
319,373 
337,353 


E 


IMMIGRATION FROM SOUTH INDIA 

1871 - 1877 


YEAR 


Arrivals 

Total 


Departures 

Total 


Excess of Arrivals 

over departures 


1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 


88,529 
80,121 
89,012 
125,156 

86,712 
164,797 
167,196 


68,610 
74,035 
80,629 
89,727 
95,519 
91,960 
88,609 


19,919 
6,086 
8,383 
35,429 


72,837 
78,587 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION , 
DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS AND MOBILITY TRENDS 

OF THE CEYLON - TAMIL COMMUNITY WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE URBAN AREAS OF CEYLON 


B. L. PANDITHARATNE 


I. GENERAL ASPECTS 
The Ceylon - Tamil communityl popularly referred to as the ‘ Jaffna 
Tamils is differentiated from the other Tamil speaking communities? 
namely , the Indian - Tamils, the Indian -Moors3 and the Ceylon -Muslims. 
The Jaffna - Tamils have been , and still are scattered in distribution all 
over Ceylon. But, they predominate in numbers in the Northern and 
Eastern Provinces. Their distribution , however tends to be markedly 
urban in the Sinhalese predominant provinces. The Ceylon - Tamil com 
munity constitutes about eleven percent. of the total population, and 
ranks as the third largest community.4 


1 The word community instead of race is preferred in the text because there 
exist only slight differences between these ethnic groups . Throughout the text , 
Ceylon - Tamil and Jaffna - Tamil refer to the same group of persons. 

2As a linguistic group , this would comprise about 28-30 per cent . of the 
total population of Ceylon . 

3 The terms ‘ Moor and Muslim , although used differently , refer to the 
same ‘ Muslim community ( followers of Prophet Mohamed , or religion known as 
Islam ). 

4 The Census of 1953 recorded the following ranking : 


Numbers 


Percentage 


69.3 


All Races 
Low -Country Sinhalese 
Kandyan Sinhalese 
Indian - Tamils 
Ceylon - Tamils 
Ceylon Moors 
Indian Moors 
Eurasians 
Malays 
Europeans 
Others 


8,097,895 
3,469,512 
2,147,193 

947,098 
884,703 
463,963 
47,462 
45,950 
25,464 

6,508 
32,239 


100 
42.8 
26.5 
12-0 
11.0 
5 : 7 
.6 
.6 
.3 


Source : Census of Ceylon , 1953 , Vol. 1 . 
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TABLE 1 


GROWTH OF THE CEYLON - TAMIL COMMUNITY 1911 - 1963 * 


PERCENTAGE INCREASES 


Census 
Year 


Total 
Population 

(Ceylon ) 


Total 
Population 
( Ceylon - Tamil ) 


Ceylon - Tamil 
Percentage to 

Total 


Total 
Population 


Tamil 
Population 


1911 
1921 
1946 
1953 
1963 


4,106,350 
4,498,605 
6,306,863 
8,097,895 
10,644,809 


528,024 
517,189 
733,731 

884,703 
1,122,7001 


12.86 
11 : 5 
11.02 
11.0 
11.0 


9.6 
48.0 
21.6 
22-0 


2.0 
41.8 
20-6 


22:01 


* It was only at 1911 Census, a differentiation was made between the Ceylon - Tamil 

and Indian Tamil communities. 

Sources : Census of Ceylon . 
† Estimated figures. 


The community almost doubled in numbers since the 1911 Census.5 
In 1963 , it was estimated about 1,122,700 . Although the numbers in 
creased , the representative percentage to the total population in fact de 
creased from 12.86 to 11 per cent . Until 1953 , the percentage rates of 
increase of this community were lower than the average rate of Ceylon . 
For instance , during the intercensal period 1946-1953 , the Kandyan 
Sinhalese , Ceylon - Muslims and Indian - Moors showed a higher percentage 
rate of increase than Ceylon s average rate of 21.6 per cent . Since 1953 , 
both Ceylon s and the Ceylon - Tamil community s rates were almost 
similar . 

According to the 1953 Census , 699,005 or 84.7 per cent . of the Cey 
lon - Tamil community was rural in distribution , and 188,988 or 15.3 per 
cent . urban . But , the Census had excluded the population of the town 
councils. When these numbers were added , the Ceylon - Tamil urban pop 
ulation totalled 263,445 and raised the urban ratio to 26.4 per cent . In 
1963 , the Ceylon - Tamil urban population was estimated at about 320,225 
which showed a computed urban ratio of 28-5 per cent . The total urban 
population of Ceylon increased from 1,473,985 in 1953 to 2,014,658 in 
1963 , and recorded an increase of 36 per cent . But the urban population 
of Ceylon - Tamils increased by only 21 per cent . during the same period. 
Thus the percentage of the total urban Ceylon - Tamils to the total urban 
population of Ceylon decreased from 23 per cent . in 1953 to 15 per cent. 
in 1963 . 
In 1963 , about 28.5 per cent. of the Ceylon - Tamils lived in urban 

The physical compactness of the Jaffna Peninsula , its small size , 


areas . 


5 The date 1911 is chosen because the Census of 1911 for the first time dif 
ferentiated between Ceylon - Tamils and Indian - Tamils. 

6 The Census of 1963 is not yet published . Figures quoted for 1963 are 
either estimated or computed . 
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its developed network of roads and railways, an urban - rural integrated 
bus service, all have been favourable in the rapid urbanization of the 
Peninsula . In addition to the officially recognized towns, there were a 
number of junction - centers whose institutional and urban equipment 
have grown and developed and these characterized as townships, al 
though these were not as yet up - graded to town status . When the Jaffna 
man migrated out from the Peninsula , he seemed to prefer urban oc 
cupations such as Government jobs , retail and petty business , small in 
dustries , domestic , and personal services and thus live in urban areas. 

Table 2 shows the geographical distribution of the Ceylon - Tamils 
in selected districts. The Table is arranged to emphasize the relative 
percentage of the community to the total district population . 

In the Jaffna and Vavuniya districts , Ceylon - Tamil population was 
predominant. In Batticaloa , Mannar and Trincomalee districts , they 
were in the majority . In the other districts , they were small in numbers 
and constituted under 10 per cent. of the total district population . In 
numbers, Colombo district ranked third in position after Jaffna and 
Batticaloa districts ; Kandy fifth after Trincomalee ; Anuradhapura and 
Badulla districts occupied the seventh and eighth places respectively. 


URBAN - REGIONAL ANALYSIS 

For effective portrayal of the salient aspects of population , demo 
graphical, functional and migration trends , the urban distribution of the 
Ceylon - Tamils is grouped into the following urban units . 

1 . The Jaffna city , ( Municipality ) the core area , 
2 . the towns in the Jaffna Peninsula , 
3 . the other towns in the Northern Region , 
4 . the towns in the Eastern Region , 
5 . the Colombo city , 
6 . the towns around Colombo , 
7. the towns in the Up - Country, 
8 . the towns in the Transitional Zone , 
9 . the towns south of Colombo and of the Southern Region . 

( See Tables 4 & 5 and Fig. 1. ) 


Ceylon towns are multi - communal in composition , comprising of 
the Sinhalese, Ceylon - Tamils, Indian - Tamils, Ceylon -Muslims, Indian 
Moors , Eurasians (Burghers ), the Europeans and others . 

In Jaffna city, (Municipality ) the other towns in the Jaffna Peninsula , 
the towns in the Northern Region , Ceylon - Tamils were predominant. 


7 These are those classified for Local Government administration . They are , 
the Municipality of Jaffna , the Urban Council of Point Pedro and the Town 
Councils of Chavakachcheri, Kankesanturai, Valvettiturai, Manipay , Kayts and 
Chankanai. 


TABLE2 


NUMBERSANDPERCENTAGESOFCEYLON-TAMILSINTHEDISTRICTPOPULATION*(1953) 


DISTRICT 


TotalCeylonTamil Population Population 


Percentageof Ceylon-Tamils 


REMARKS 


Jaffna 


491,849 


469,715 


95.5 


Predominant 
group 
. Percentagedecliningsince1946. Mostlyrural. 


Vavuniya 


35,112 


23,542 


671 


Dominant 
group 
.Increasing rapidly.95%ruralindistribu tion. 


Batticaloa Mannar Trincomalee 


270,493 43,689 83,917 


128,556 20,235 34,035 


47.5 46.3 


40-6 


Very 
significant 
group 
: Percentageisdecreasing. 
Predominantly 
rural 
, 
except Trincomalee. 
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Puttalam 


.. 


58,820 


7,933 


13.5 


Appreciablegroup.Increasing. Urban-ruraldistribution. 


Anuradhapura 
Colombo Chilaw Matale 


229,282 1,708,726 

170,072 
201,049 


13,860 89,882 8,679 7,857 


6-0 5.3 5.1 3.9 


Considerable 
group 
. Percentagestatictototalnum bers.Mostlyurbanindistri bution. 


Kandy Badulla 


.. 


840,382 466,896 


24,885 13,961 


3.0 2.9 


Smallgroup.Urban-ruralin distribution.Static. 


Galle 
Matara 
Hambantota 


524,369 
413,431 191,508 


3,039 2,489 1,193 


below 
1 
. 


Very 
small 
group 
. Decreasingmostlyurban. 


Sources:CensusofCeylon,1953.*(Forselecteddistrictsonly) 
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In Batticaloa . Trincomalee and the other towns in the Eastern Region , 
the community was predominant to dominant intermixed with Ceylon 
Muslims, Indian - Tamils and the Sinhalese. In Wattegama, Nawala 
pitiya, Matale , the percentage of Ceylon - Tamils was significant, although 
the Sinhalese were in the majority. In Colombo . Badulla , Nuwara - Eliya, 
Puttalam and Negombo , the community constituted more than 10 per 
cent. In the other towns, except those of the Southern Region, the com 
munity was considerable and economically effective. In the Southern 
towns, they comprised of a small group only among the predominant 
Sinhalese . 


1 . THE JAFFNA CITY , (MUNICIPALITY ) THE CORE AREA 

The Jaffna city is the core of the settlement complex of the Jaffna 
Peninsula . Nallur, its historic nucleus is no longer the functional core , 
but only a constituent ward . The functional core is the Fort, associated 
with historic traditions of the colonial era , and continues to function as 
the administrative centre for the entire Northern Province because of in 
ertia and momentum , and its nodal position in the Peninsula . The city 
covers an area of 7-75 square miles or 4,960 acres and is divided into 
17 wards ( Fig 2 ). 

The population of the Jaffna district increased from 326,712 in 1911 
to 491,849 in 1953 , and is estimated about 580,565 in 1963. The increase 
was largely a natural one , because the district registered a net out-migra 
tion total 47,026 in 1953. The net out-migration figures for the Jaffna 
district are shown in Table 3 . 


TABLE 3 


JAFFNA DISTRICT : NET OUT - MIGRATION * 


Total 


In 


District 


Year 


DISTRICTS INTO WHICH PEOPLE MOVED 


Migration 


Tris . 
comalee Vavuniya 

5,831 2,533 


Jaffna 


Colombo 

11.446 


1946 32.556 


Mannar 

2.395 


Kandy 
1,916 


A pura 
1,743 


1946-53 15.623 


Colombo Vavuniya 

7,535 2,837 


A pura 
1,549 


B caloa 
1,283 


Kuru 
negala 

587 


Trin 
comalee 

4,883 


1953 


Colombo Vavuniya 

18,981 5.370 


47,026 


A pura 
3.292 


Mannar 
2,594 


Kandy 
2.290 


Batti 
caloa 
1.816 


Badulla 
1.422 


Kegalla 

1,265 


* Source : Monograph No. 13, 1961. p. 20. Dept. of Census and Statistics. 
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Within the district , the towns recorded fair net in -migration rates . 
For instance , Jaffna Municipality showed a moderate rate of 6.24 , the 
other Jaffna towns a higher rate , more than 10 . 

The population of Jaffna city increased from 40,441 in 1911 to 94,435 
in 1963. It is today the third largest town in Ceylon . About 80 per 
cent. of its population comprises of Ceylon - Tamils , which is about 23.6 
per cent . of the total Ceylon - Tamil urban population . Both the total 
urban population of Ceylon - Tamils and the urban population in Jaffna 
city have increased at 22 and 21 per cent . respectively. However , the 
representative percentage of the community to the total urban population 
in the city has declined from 82 to 80 per cent . 

Since 1901 , Jaffna city recorded a steady increase of population 
owing to ( a ) births exceeding deaths , ( b ) in - migration to the city from 
the surrounding areas and the islands , and ( c ) the influx into the town 
of South Indian immigrants . Owing to considerable improvements in 
public health and sanitary services , the city recorded steady growth rates 
of 23.4 and 22 4 per cent . for 1946-53 and 1953-63 decades respectively . 
The death rates were depressed and reached 8.6 per 1000. Even the 
birth rates which were high ( 37.8 in 1963 ) showed a downward trend 
after 1963.8 

The distribution of the city s population was uneven . There were 
two clusters : 


( 1 ) In Central and Northern St. James , north - east Fort , north and 

east Cathedral wards in which the average density exceeded 50 

persons per acre ( 32,000 per square mile ). 
( 2 ) In eastern Old Mosque , New Mosque and northern Bazaar 

wards, in which the density was between 30-50 persons for the 
acre ( 10,000-32,000 per square mile ), Moderate densities be 
tween 10-30 persons for the acre ( 6,400-19,000 per square mile ) 
were found in Station , Koyyathoddam , Kantharmadam and 
Vannarponnai wards. The other areas namely Colombothurai, 
Arialai, Nayanmarkadu and Nallur accommodated a popula 

tion density less than 10 persons per acre . 
The clustered areas were in the inner - mixed zone , characterized by 
contiguous one or two - room shops , boutiques , eating places , retail units , 
small scale industries, residential tenaments intermixed with one- storey 
ed , or new two - storeyed , institutional buildings and religious edifices with 
distinctive architectural features . In the absence of a pipe -borne supply 
of water and sewerage scheme, the siting of houses had been influenced 
by the availability of drinking water , which was entirely drawn out from 


8 The depressed birth rates recorded within an interval of a year ( 37.8 in 
1963 dropped to 30 in 1964 ) are a new demographic trend reflecting the successful 
work of the Family Planning Association in the Jaffna Municipality . 
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the wells . The low density housing areas coincided with those areas 
without good water supplies. The recently constructed pipe- borne water 
scheme is very likely to scatter the building spread more evenly within 
the city . 

The Census on housing in 1953,10 recorded 12,961 households in 
Jaffna city . 4,495 were one - room and 4,810 were two - room houses. 
More than 70 per cent. of the households were very small . Amout 60 
per cent. of these accommodated three to seven persons in each house . 
Only 5 per cent . were large , having more than five - rooms. The urban 
dwellings appeared to be well constructed . Dwellings with bricks, con 
crete and tiles showed an increase . 

Jaffna city like most of the South - Indian towns characterized a high 
masculinity ratio : 115 males to 100 females. There were several reasons 
for this . Firstly , Jaffna being an administrative cum service centre at 
tracted employment of a large number of males who left their families 
in the villages for economy reasons. Secondly , a number of South - Ind 
ian male immigrants were also employed in various odd jobs in the city . 
Thirdly, being a centre of education , a large number of male students 
were boarded in the city boarding schools. If these three groups were 
excluded , the permanent resident population seemed to be more or less 
balanced in sex composition. 

More than half the population , some 41,974 was between 15-54 years 
in 1953. The city s job prospects for such a large workforce were limited 
indeed . Large scale unemployment, especially of the younger group (15 
21 years old ) was experienced . About 25 per cent . of the population 
belonged to the school going group . This indicated the availability of 
a large number of educational institutions which were responsible in 
raising the literacy rate to 83.2 per cent . About 20 per cent. of these 
were also literate in English . 

About 60 per cent. of the city s population were Hindus in religion ; 
28 per cent. Christian , 9 per cent . Mohammedan ( Islam ) and 3 per cent . 
Buddhist . These adherents of different faiths seemed to have sorted into 
different sectors. About 80 per cent . of the Hindus were distributed in 
the eastern , western , and northern sectors ; 90 per cent . of the Christians 
were confined to the southern sector ; majority of the Muslims resided 
in the north - western part of the city . 

Religions , however do not seem to have broken through caste bar 
riers which hindered social mobility and progress. Religions were ad 
justed to the local milieu , so that despite their tolerant nature , there 
were undercurrents of attitudinal differences between religions and even 


9 The absence of surface drainage in the Peninsula is due to the underlying 
geological strata of limestone . The underlying limestone is a good acquifer, 
yielding the necessary quantity of water drawn from the walls . 

10 Supplementary Report on Housing , Census of Ceylon , 1953 ( from Tables 
6 and 7 ). 
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between different groups of the same religion . The opening up of the 
Hindu temples to all castes was certainly a bold and progressive step 
which would eventually help to break through the caste barriers and 
facilitate greater social mixing . 

The city combined both rural and urban features in economy and 
occupations . Agriculture, livestock raising and fishing involved 12 per 
cent . of its population . This contrasted with the typically urban services 
involving about 35 per cent., mostly in Governmental administration , 
education and personal services. Commerce , business and trade ac 
counted for 18 per cent .; manufacturing especially in consumer oriented 
industries, ( food , smoke and drinks ) and traditional crafts comprised of 
11 per cent . Transport engaged about 7 per cent ., and 16 per cent. 
were employed in activities not adequately described.11 

Jaffna City , occupied a position of primacy in the urban hierarchy 
of Northern Ceylon . Because of the larger number , wider range and 
hierarchical set up of institutional facilities and services, and Govern 
mental departments located in Jaffna , a daily movement of commuting 
to Jaffna city both from the other towns , villages , and islands facilitated 
by bus services and the bicycle involved some 60 - 70 thousand people. 

There was a preponderance of males in employment . This perhaps 
revealed the persisting conservatism among the Hindus and Muslims that 
“ the woman s place is the home ” . 

A unique feature of Jaffna city, and also of the other Jaffna towns 
was the prevalence of caste and class and consequent segmentalization 
into social areas . An attempt was made to study the caste composition 
and geographical spread in the 15 wards of the Jaffna city.12 A strong 
correlation between caste , occupation and area was shown . For in 
stance : ( a ) In toddy tapping a large number of tappers ( Nallavar and 
Pallar castes) lived in those areas where a large number of trees were 
grown , especially in the Cathedral , Koyathoddam and Vannarponnai 
wards . There were few tappers in the Muslim predominent Old Mosque 
and New Mosque wards: ( b ) In the fishing industry, Karawar caste who 
were mostly Christians ( mostly Roman Catholics ) predominated , and 
showed their distribution in the coastal settlements of Karaiyur, Pas 
sayur, Navanturai and Colombothurai . 

The Vellalar and Koviar groups constituted about 46 per cent. and 
were distributed throughout the city except in the coastal areas and the 
Muslim wards. Nallavar and Pallar groups constituted about 17 per 
cent. and were evenly distributed except in New Mosque and Station 
wards . Karawar13 constituted about 11 per cent . and Chiviar, 8 per cent . 


11 W. L. Jayasingham , “ The Urban Geography of Jaffna ” , Ph.D. Dissertation , 
1958 (unpublished ) Clark University , U.S.A. 

12 Ibid. W. L. Jayasingham . 

13 The educated Melongi-Karawar gave up the traditional occupation ( fishing ), 
whereas the Kelongi-Karawar still are fishermen . 
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Karavar , Mukuwar and Thimilar castes resided along the coast , mainly 
in St. James, Cathedral , Koyathoddam and Colombuthurai. 

Street nomenclature such as Thimila Olungai, Thimila theru Olun 
gai , Kol Olungai , Nattuwa Lane, Cherniya Street, Paraiya Lane , Chivia 
theru Olungai , Kusavanmal Olungai, Thachchetheru Lane , Sayakkara 
theru Olungai , Thaddatheru Olungai , Coppersmith s Lane , Chetty Street, 
New Chetty Street, and Carpenter s Lane signified a strong caste flavour. 

Segmentalization signifying different class levels was reflected in the 
house types : particularly in respect of house size , size of the house prem 
ises , form , building materials used and architectural details . Five 
types were recognizable. Firstly , the shanty type : one - room , mud -wall 
ed , cadjan - roofed , impermanent shacks dotted the coastal areas occupied 
by the fisherfolk . Second , along the minor road system were located 
one or two - room , brick and tile dwellings which indicated a measure of 
domestic financial stability . Third , congested , contiguous , one - room 
tenements flanked the streets , lanes and by - ways in the inner mixed - zone 
of the city . These were occupied by the labourer class . Although one 
person rented one of these , it was shared as a communal lodge. In fact , 
as many as six to eight persons preferred to be huddled together in these 
one - room dwellings which were close to their place of work . There 
were also those rented to families. Invariably owing to kith and kin 
affiliations, the bread winner supported many dependants who also lived 
with him . Fourthly , the compact, well constructed cottage type which 
stood on its own premises with adequate front and backyards was oc 
cupied by the middle class , which consisted of Government servants , 
teachers, pensioners , small businessmen and small land owners . As the 
middle class multiplied with the spread of education and employment 
prospects, so were the cottages , and these sprawled along the circulatory 
systems. Fifthly , the rare , isolated , solidly constructed first class houses 
and mansions with large and well laid - out premises occupied by the 
Government high executives , rich businessmen and landed proprietors. 


2 . THE OTHER TOWNS IN THE JAFFNA PENINSULA 

Point Pedro , Chavakachcheri, Kankesanturai , Valvettithurai, Manip 
pay, Kayts , Chankanai have been upgraded to town council status. 
Many junction centres such as Chunnakam , Tellippalai , Vaddukkoddai, 
Achchuvali, Kopay , Kodikamam and Velana , although they have devel 
oped urban equipment so characteristic of townships have not as yet 
been upgraded to town status. The recognised group of towns showed a 
growth rate of 33 per cent . which was higher than that of Jaffna city. The 
increasing socio -economic importance of these towns and urban develop 
ment were tied with the upgrading of their institutional equipment. For 
instance, these towns possessed well staffed and well equipped schools 
comparable to those in Jaffna city . The hospitals, clinics, post offices. 
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sub -offices of banks, cinema halls catered directly to their resident pop 
ulation . When these institutions were not able to render the services 
demanded , it was most natural to look to Jaffna which was a mere hour s 
drive from these towns . Besides , these towns were fast growing as dor 
mitory towns in preference to Jaffnal4 because of cheaper land , availa 
bility of urban utilities and facilities in them , easy purchase of farm 
produce , and also because these combined the advantages of proximity 
to Jaffna city and the relative peaceful atmosphere of being located in 
sub - urban or rural surroundings . 

In these towns , the core area coincided with the junction -centre , 
where the streets were flanked by contiguous one - room shops and bou 
tiques interspersed with new one - storey hotels or institutional buildings. 
Schools , hospital, post office , kovil , mosque or church , cinema hall or 
club catered to the socio - civic aspects . A loosely built - up residential 
outer - zone surrounded the core . Agricultural land use was prominent 
even within the town limits , and gave it an essentially rural outlook . 
There was plenty of buildable land for residences . 


3 . THE TOWNS IN THE NORTHERN REGION ( NORTH - WEST COAST AND VANNI 

COUNTRY ) 

The towns of Mannar, Vavuniya and Mullaitivu , the recognised 
town councils of the Northern Region recorded a very high growth rate 
of 64 per cent . , the highest in urban Ceylon for the 1953-1963 decade. 
Other towns such as Kilinochchi, Paranthan , Mankulam and Murunkan , 
although not as yet upgraded to town status grew rapidly . Town growth 
was mostly tied with in - migrants and settlement within them , coupled 
with the natural increase . 

These towns functioned as service centres for their extensive but 
fast developing urban fields. The development of agriculture and irriga 
tion, land alienation , colonisation and village expansion , all favourably 
impacted on town growth . The in -migrants who settled in these towns 
were mostly Ceylon - Tamils from the Jaffna district . They belonged to 
the broadening out low middle class comprising petty traders, busi 
nessmen , small industrialists, land owners , school teachers and adventur 
ous pensioners . There were also the labourers who found odd jobs in 
new business enterprises and industries. The towns exhibited a strong 
masculinity ratio : 145 males to 100 females. 

The texture of these towns was very loosely woven . Except at the 
town core where a compact lay - out was exhibited , the surrounding tracts , 
although within town limits were open with isolated cottages strewn at 
wide intervals . Brick , tile and even concrete structures were replacing 


14 It is estimated that a lacham ( one- sixteenth part of an acre ) in the core 
area ( Jaffna city) costs about Rs . 20,000 . In good residential areas , where water 
is available and are not subject to floods, a lacham is about Rs . 15,000-12,000 . 
Even the marginal land is about Rs . 10,000-8,000 a lacham . 
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the semi- permanent and temporary sheds . The upgrading of the existing 
institutional equipment meant considerable rebuilding and widening of 
avenues of employment. The towns were thereby gaining a new status 
to function directly and effectively to the increased activities both within 
the towns and also in their urban fields. 

These towns being accessible both by road and railways, supplied 
with a continuous electricity service , possessed of abundant and cheap 
land have attracted the location of new agricultural industries such as 
rice hulling and storing, fertilizers, agricultural machinery and artefacts, 
and repairs . These activities have widened their urban functional base . 


4 . THE TOWNS IN THE EASTERN REGION 

The towns in this region contained about 22 per cent . of the entire 
urban population of Ceylon Tamils . The region contained the largest 
number , about 70,000 , outside the Jaffna Peninsula . Trincomalee was 
the largest town with a population of 34,872 of which about 50 per cent ., 
or nearly 18,000 were Ceylon - Tamils. They were particularly concen 
trated in Puruntheru , Madathadi and Kalikovilady wards . The commu 
nity appeared to be static whereas the other communities grew steadily. 

Trincomalee was a net out - migration district especially during 1946 
53 period . People moved out to Batticaloa , Jaffna and Galle . High 
male out-migration was in the age groups of 27-36 and 37-46 years. 
Trincomalee town showed a total net out - migration rate of 32:06 , the 
highest among all urban areas . The town s population decreased by 18.9 
per cent. Since 1953 , town growth was fast , and during 1953-63 , it was 
a prominent in - migration town . 

The increasing activities at the harbour , its new role as a port of 
transhipment for the South Indian ports , and cargo port for the South 
east Asian region reactivated the town s commercial , business and in 
dustrial activities, and recreated new employment opportunities which 
exercised centripetal attractions towards it . Recently , it gained a status 
as a " new regional capital" for the Ceylon - Tamils , and assumed a greater 
measure of social and economic significance especially in the affairs of 
the Federal party . 

Batticaloa was a net in - migration district. In 1953 , it drew 1,816 
from the Jaffna district, a little less than 10 per cent . of the total in 
migrants. About 75 per cent . of Batticaloa town s population comprised 
of Ceylon - Tamils. They were particularly concentrated in Amurthakali, 
Power Station , Hospital and Arasadi wards . 

The new towns of Kalmunai, Katankudy, Eravur and Samanturai 
recorded a moderate growth rate of 20 per cent . The Ceylon - Tamil pop 
ulation contained in them also increased , and they constituted about 
60 per cent. of the total population . 

These towns developed as service centres and provided prospects for 
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new business and industries. New commercial establishments especially 
branch offices of the People s Bank , sub -depots of Singer & Co. , Bata 
& Co., new cinema halls , and market premises gave these towns a better 
status than before. These , although within the ambit of the urban fields 
of the well established towns of Trincomalee and Batticaloa were in fact 
competing with them and developing their own urban fields. In the 
Eastern Region , the growth of these towns and the increasing and effec 
tive role of the Ceylon - Tamils in urban affairs were conspicuous indeed . 


COLOMBO CITY 


5 . 

In Colombo was the largest Ceylon - Tamil urban concentration out 
side the Jaffna Municipality . In 1963 , it numbered about 61,500 which 
was about 12 per cent . of Colombo s urban population , and nearly 20 
per cent . of the entire Ceylon - Tamil urban community . 

Colombo district , particularly Colombo city received 11,446 , 7,535 
and 18,981 from the Jaffna district for the periods , prior to 1946 , 1946-53 , 
and 1953 respectively . The Jaffna - Tamil migration stream to Colombo 
amounted to about 30 per cent . of the total number of out - migrants from 
Jaffna district during 1946-53 , and nearly 50 per cent . in 1953 . 

Colombo city being the capital , chief port , industrial hub , educa 
tional and socio - civic centre exercised centripetal forces encompassing 
the whole Island . The Ceylon - Tamil immigrants to Colombo were of 
two types : ( a ) The middle class type who migrated and settled down in 
Colombo because of Government employment . Nearly 80 per cent . of 
the Government departments were located in Colombo . Out of the total 
of those employed in Government service , Ceylon - Tamil composition 
was about 35-40 per cent . Some of the upper - middle class settled down 
for prestigous reasons and to educate their children in Colombo schools. 
( b ) The labour class on the other hand came in search of employment 
especially found in the harbour and port , the Pettah shopping centre 
and markets, the municipality, private industries , building enterprises and 
petty jobs in shops , boutiques and eating houses. The labour class was 
dispersed in distribution as their places of employment. 

The in -migration stream especially of the labour class experienced 
a set - back because of an influx of a large number of Indian - Tamil coolies 
during 1911-30 . But, there was steady and uninterrupted in - migration 
and settlement of the middle class. After 1930 , the growth of the com 
munity was rapid , and within the past 20 years , it nearly doubled in 
numbers. But Colombo s population increased at a faster rate than the 
rate of increase of this community , consequently their representative 
percentage , in fact decreased from 16-4 per cent. in 1953 to about 12 
per cent. in 1963 . 

Since the Ceylon - Tamil stream consisted of two classes of people , 
areas of settlement and the nature of communal segmentalization varied . 
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The labour class , predominently male and young was prepared to live 
as close as possible to their places of work . This resulted in the growth 
of Ceylon - Tamil pockets in Kochchikade and Kotahena areas , 15 which 
were close to the harbour and the Pettah business centre . Wherever 
they found work and wherever they found some place to reside which 
was not beyond their means , they settled down . When they were esta 
blished in their jobs, they brought their families who were prepared to 
live in congested tenements . About 25-30 per cent . of the population 
of Kotahena West and Kochchikade comprised of Ceylon - Tamils. In 
the wards of Madampitiya , Kotahena East , St. Paul s , Suduwella , Dema 
tagoda , Thimbirigasaya and Kollupitiya, their members exceeded 2,000 . 

The middle class on the other hand lived together like the birds of 
a feather flocking together in Wellawatte , which was known at that time 
as the Southern ward . Wellawatte became to be known as " little Jaffna " 
not because the Ceylon - Tamils constituted an absolute majority group , 
but because of a measure of homogeneity reflected in types of jobs , 
houses occupied , kith and kin relationships , and similarity in food habits , 
and other cultural traits. 

Some from the middle class were able to climb the social ladder 
mainly as Governmental bureaucrats, specialists in Law , Medicine , En 
gineering, Accountancy , Education and as rich businessmen . When such 
a level was reached , they dispersed from Wellawatte and went into res 
idential districts. This section was so Colombized that they regarded 
Jaffna as a holiday home only . However , a cross section of the lower 
and middle classes, and the students in the higher institutes of learning 
continued to visit their homes or relations during the week - ends . This 
movement was facilitated mostly by the express railway services and to 
a lesser extent , the bus services which operated daily . The recently in 
augurated air services appear to be a boon to the businessmen and the 
administrators. 

This community in Colombo was well balanced and stable until the 
communal riots of 1956 which disturbed the feelings of unity and co 
operation that existed between the Sinhalese and Ceylon - Tamils . The 
riots caused a minor exodus from Colombo , some preferred to settle 
down in their original home environment, while others migrated to the 
towns north of Colombo . However , the community continued to spear 
head all activities from Colombo and played a vital role in both the 
municipal and national politics. 


15 In the Kotahena West ward , out of a total population of 16,502 , Ceylon 
Tamils numbered 4,327 . In the Kochchikade ward , out of a total of 11,845 
Ceylon - Tamils numbered 3,388 ( 1963 data ) . 

16 Wellawatta s unofficial but popular nomenclature as “ Little Jaffna" is a 
misnomer from the point of view of the numbers of Ceylon -Tamils . For instance, 
in the Wellawatta North ward , there were only 2,216 Ceylon - Tamils out of a total 
population of 15,280 . In the Wellawatta South ward , they numbered 3,894 out 
of a total population of 14,305 ( 1963 data ) . 
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6 . THE TOWNS AROUND COLOMBO 

Since 1930 , and particularly after 1946 , the Ceylon - Tamils settled 
in the towns around Colombo such as Dehiwala -Mount Lavinia , Kotte , 
Kolonnawa, Wattala -Mobole , Jaela , Negombo and Gampaha. There 
were several reasons. First , the Government servants of the clerical 
grades were unable to pay high rents for houses within Colombo muni 
cipal limits . They preferred the dormitory towns around the city where 
houses were available at cheaper rates . Secondly, in those towns north 
of Colombo , since there was a strong Roman Catholic population , and 
even some of the people were bilingual, ( both Sinhalese and Tamil speak 
ing) the Tamils felt more secure and confident for settlement there. 
Thirdly , in most of these towns , there were their own countrymen who 
were prosperous in various enterprises . For instance , in Negombo and 
Kochchikade and to a lesser extent in others , the entire retail trade was 
shared by the Ceylon - Tamils and the Tamil speaking Muslims . It was 
natural then to join their relatives in these places and lend them a 
helping hand . 

In these towns , the Ceylon - Tamils were fairly scattered in distribu 
tion . However in the Sea Street ward in Negombo , there was a con 
centration of about 30 per cent . In Kolonnawa town , there was about 
12-15 per cent . in each of the wards of Meetotamulla , Urugodawatte and 
Sedawatte. In the Dehiwala -Mount Lavinia Municipality , there was 
about 10 per cent . in each of the wards of Dehiwala North , Dehiwala 
South , and Mount - Lavinia . 


THE UP - COUNTRY TOWNS 


7 . 

The in -migration and settlement in the up - country towns by the 
Ceylon - Tamils were associated with the vast scale importation of South 
Indian cooly labour for the newly opened up coffee , and later tea plan 
tations by the British . While the Indian cooly immigrant was essen 
tially a labourer, the Ceylon - Tamils undertook multifarious activities in 
the plantation sector , especially in the junction - centres which were col 
lecting centres of plantation produce and distributing centres of food 
stuffs, agricultural materials and other artefacts . The majority were em 
ployed either as clerks, salesmen , supervisors , attendants or odd job men . 
With experience, economy and skill , some of them became small land 
owners . But their children who were educated in English sought jobs 
elsewhere . In the big towns of Kandy and Matale there was a small 
resident population of middle class Ceylon - Tamils. 

As a Tamil speaking group , they were joined by the Indian - Tamils 
and Muslims all together comprising a powerful pressure group . The 
Ceylon - Tamils however were self - centered and business conscious and 
developed their own approach to problems and did not align too closely 
with the politics and actions of the Indian - Tamil group . Although , the 
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Tamil language was the only common factor for the integration of these 
Tamil speaking communities , yet politics and economics separated them . 
The Ceylon - Tamils felt more Ceylonese than the Indian - Tamils, and did 
not venture to isolate themselves from the Kandyan Sinhalese or to 
antagonise them . They preserved their identity , although they were 
ready to adjust to the changing social and regional forces. 


8 . THE TOWNS IN THE TRANSITIONAL ZONE 

This zone is transitional and is between the predominant Ceylon 
Tamil areas of the Northern Plain (North -west coast and Vanni country ), 
and the predominant Sinhalese areas of the up - country and adjacent 
South -west country . 

In Anuradhapura the focus of this region , there was an appreciable 
number of Ceylon - Tamils, some 4,003 or 21 : 8 per cent . of its population 
Anuradhapura s position astride the main highways and railways to 
Jaffna , Trincomalee and Mannar , coupled with the employment oppor 
tunities found there seemed to have drawn the Jaffna folk towards it. 
The Ceylon - Tamil component in Puttalam was 12 : 3 per cent . Towards 
the south , the percentage decreased . For instance , in Kurunagala it was 
9.2 per cent , and Chilaw 8.3 per cent . The total population of these 
towns increased at 35 per cent . , but the Ceylon - Tamils increased at 25 
per cent . only . 


9 . THE TOWNS SOUTH OF COLOMBO AND OF THE SOUTHERN REGION 

Curiously in the towns south of Colombo , the pattern of immigra 
tion and settlement of the Ceylon - Tamils exhibited a contrast to the other 
areas . There were two plausible reasons . First , a more congenial en 
vironment was found for their settlement in Colombo city and these 
towns around it especially to the north of it . Second , the Southerners , 
who were also as shrewd businessmen as the Jaffna - Tamils, had already 
occupied these towns and operated business and industry before them . 

In the Southern towns , there were very small groups of Jaffna 
Tamils constituting less than 1 per cent . of the town s population . They 
were predominantly male , mostly Government employees , or those em 
ployed in shops , boutiques or as domestic servants. These Southern 
towns were taken as a regional unit not merely to show the small num 
bers , but also to present a contrast with the other urban areas , and em 
phasize the ubiquitious distribution of Ceylon - Tamils especially in the 
urban areas of Ceylon . 

The Jaffna Peninsula experienced a phase of rapid urbanization . 
Its physical compactness , small size , transport efficiency , population in 
crease , administrative reorganisation and modernization policies , espe 
cially rural electrification , industrialization , and rural development, all 
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taken together intensified the urbanization process. 17 Urban influences 
spread out very effectively to the countryside because most of the vil 
lages were within the ambit of the spheres of influence of towns , and 
were within an hour s driving distance from the towns . Within the next 
decade, it is likely that about 40 per cent . of the total population in the 
Jaffna Peninsula may live in urban areas . 

The Ceylon - Tamils will continue to play a predominant role in 
urban affairs in the Jaffna Peninsula , and in the Northern Plain , although 
they are likely to face competition from the other Tamil speaking com 
munities , especially the Muslims and Indian - Tamils . In the Eastern 
Region , the Tamil speaking Muslims have been and are serious com 
petitors. It is likely that owing to colonization , land development and 
rural resettlement schemes in the Eastern Province , the rural component 
of the Ceylon - Tamil population may increase . The Ceylon - Tamils are 
also likely to increase their interest and activities in this region , and in 
tegrate it as far as they can with the Jaffna Region . 

In Colombo city , although the Ceylon - Tamils are only 12 per cent . 
of its total population , their economic impact is very significant. In res 
pect of ownership of land , houses , business establishments , they are only 
second to the Sinhalese. In retail trade , they hold about 30 per cent . 
of the retail stores, shops , etc., either as sole owners or in partnerships 
or in shares.18 They seem to prefer towns to the north of Colombo . 
Their immigration and settlement in these towns and the gradual ap 
pearance of communal housing areas , are emerging trends . In the up 
country towns , their business , commerce and trade , are large and are 
comparable to the business activities of the Muslim community . These 
two communities together monopolise the commerce of these towns. 
However, these towns do not seem to attract large numbers of Ceylon 
Tamils for settlement . 

The existing policy of education in the swabhasha does seem to 
effect a complete separation of the Sinhalese and Tamils in educational 
institutions , including the seats of higher learning and research . This 
inevitable separation and isolationism of the community are perhaps im 
pediments to their free movement and activities especially in the Sinha 
lese predominant regions. 

In politics , by the official Language Act of 1956 , it is incumbent 
on the Tamils to learn Sinhalese as a prerequisite for Governmental em 
ployment . Unless the Tamils are willing to study Sinhalese , it appears 


17 For a general survey of the urbanization of Ceylon , refer B. L. Panditha 
ratna , “ Trends of Urbanization in Ceylon , 1901-1953 " The Ceylon Journal of 
Historical and Social Studies, Vol . 7 , No. 2 , July - December, 1964 . 

18 The Ferguson s Directory , 1965 supplies a list of registered business esta 
blishments. It was possible to arrive at these figures, after studying the list in 
detail . 
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that the community would face restricted employment, restricted mo 
bility and disperson in the Sinhalese areas. The recently passed Tamil 
Language Special Provisions Act of 1966 however , intends to give official 
status to the Tamil Language in the North and Eastern areas . This Act 
is very likely to revive the use of the Tamil language in educational, 
cultural, local Government affairs and in public relations in these two 


areas . 


Language and politics do not appear to be so favourable to the 
Ceylon - Tamils as these were under the British regime . But , a liberal 
mind to accept the sweeping changes of the times , a desire to learn the 
official language despite its limited utility values , a spirit of compromise, 
although perhaps it may be painful , may be wanting from , and expected 
of the Ceylon - Tamils. The majority community ( Sinhalese ) just cannot 
afford to ignore or side track this industrious , hardworking resourceful 
and capable community because they played a significant role in all na 
tional affairs during the past , and shall continue to play a similar role in 
the future. The efforts of the present National Government in restoring 
amity and goodwill among the various communities, and efforts to build 
a united nation are praiseworthy. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE MUSLIM SOCIETY OF CEYLON WITH 

SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE EIGHTEEN - EIGHTIES 


A. M. A. AZEEZ 


1. MUSLIMS DURING THE MEDIEVAL PERIOD OF CEYLON 


“ Before the end of the 7th century , a colony of Muslim merchants had 
established themselves in Ceylon . ” 1 Their presence a strikingly corto 
borated in the Muslim accounts relating to the proximate cause of the 
Arab conquest of Sind.2 Fascinated by Ceylon s scenic splendour and 
enamoured of the hoary traditions associated with the Adam s Peak , 3 
Arab merchants and mariners came in larger numbers and some of them 
settled in Ceylon , encouraged by the cordial treatment accorded by the 
local rulers. Though called Arabs, they were “ a conglomeration of the 
Persians, the Arabs and the Abyssinians all Islamised and speaking 
the Arabic tongue . ”4 Being great intermediaries of the trade between 
Europe and Asia , these settlers were valued for the commercial contacts 
they gained abroad for Ceylon and the economic stimulus they gave to 


I acknowledge gratefully the generous help and kindness , assistance and ad 
vice of Mr. Bertram Bastiampillai , University of Ceylon , Mr. James T. Rutnam , 
Guildford Crescent, Colombo 7 , Mr. L. de Fonseka , Librarian , Museum , Colombo 
and Mr. R. M. H. Jayman , Cataloguing Assistant , Government Archives, Nuge 
goda . 

i Quoted from K. A. NILAKANTA SASTRI , Foreign Notices of South India , 
( Madras , 1939) p . 20 . 

20 September 622 is the date of the Hegira , the immigration of the Prophet 
from Mecca to Madina and is the beginning of the Islam era Shorter Encyclo 
paedia of Islam ( Leiden , 1953 ) p . 139. 

2 Sir Alexander Johnstone quoted in SIR JAMES EMERSON TENNENT, Ceylon 
An Account of the Island ( London , 1860 ) vol . I , pp . 630, 580 . 

A Short History of Hind - Pakistan ( The Pakistan Historical Society , Karachi) 
pp . 98 seq . 

3 A. M. A. AZZEZ, " Ceylon , " An article in Encyclopaedia of Islam New 
Edition ( Leiden , 1960) vol . II , pp . 26-28 . 

RHYS DAVIS , An article on the Adam s Peak in The Encyclopaedia of 
Religions and Ethics, (ed . ) J. Hastings, ( Edinburgh , 1925 ) vol . I , pp . 87-88. 

TENNENT, op . cit . , vol . I , p . 584 ; vol . II , pp . 136-7 . 

4 S. M. YUSUF, in the University of Ceylon History of Ceylon , (Colombo , 
1960 ) p . 704 . 

There is an apt parallel in the composition of the Arab League , with its 
linguistic cum cultural unity in the midst of ethnological diversity. See The 
Penguin Encyclopaedia ( London , 1965 ) p . 33. 

" Out of some sixteen geographers of note who wrote in Arabic from the 
9th century to the 13th century , 4 were natives of Persia , 4 of Baghdad and 4 of 
Spain . " Oakeshott quoted in K. A. NILAKANTA SASTRI, op . cit. p . 20 . 
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local trade by the introduction of new crafts and improved methods of 
transport.5 As these Muslim settlers entertained no schemes of “ temporal 
or spiritual conquest of Ceylon , sa the rulers and the peoples developed 
towards them a friendly and tolerant attitude ; this favoured the growth 
of Muslim settlements along the coastal areas of Ceylon, where they 
lived in peace and prosperity , maintaining contacts , both cultural and 
commercial, with Baghdad and the other centres of the Muslim World.6 
It is significant that the heyday of the Abbasid Caliphate was contem 
poraneous with the zenith of “ the classical age of Sinhalese power . ” 6a 
After the 10th century , the Abbasid Empire was on the decline, while in 
Ceylon dynastic rivalries promoted political instability . As a result, Arab 
( Muslim ) activities in the Arabian ( Persian ) Gulf and the Indian Ocean 
diminished immensely . In the Muslim World ,66 Egypt was gaining prom 
inence and Cairo replacing Baghdad as the Islamic Centre ; there was , 
however , no lasting relationship between Egypt and Ceylon ; and the one 
mission in 1283 from Bhuvaneka Bahu I to the Sultan of Egypt pro 
duced no results of consequence .? 

But Muslim influences in Ceylon did not entirely cease on account 
of the more important development of the growth of ( Arab ) Muslim 
commercial activity along the Ma bar Coast.8 The Muslims of Ceylon 
therefore came to rely largely for their contact with the Muslim World 
on Ma bar , where at this time existed Muslim communities , of Arabs 
and converted Indians, culturally and socially distinct from the others of 
this area . 

As a result of the increasing contacts , commercial and cul 
tural , with these Muslims of Ma bar , a new element , a South Indian one , 
was added into the composition of the Muslim ( Arab ) society of Ceylon , 
which lost its exclusively Arab character . Its communal integrity and 
cultural identity was however preserved , inspite of the racial admixture 
that now took place and the new manners and habits now acquired , on 


5 TENNENT, op . cit . vol . I , p . 39 ; vol. II , p . 181 . 

5a Title of the book by Father Fernao de Queyroz d . 1688 , “ the best con 
temporary account of the Portuguese period , " see D. SYDNEY BAILEY , Ceylon 
(London , 1952 ) p . 160 . 

6 " Communications of Sir Alexander Johnstone” reproduced in I. L. M. 
ABDUL AZEEZ, Ethnology of the Moors of Ceylon (Colombo , 1907 ) pp . 51-61 . 

6a S. ARASARATNAM , Ceylon ( New Jersey , 1964 ) p . 53 . 

In 750 the Abbasids succeeded the Ummayyads and in 1258 Baghdad the 
capital was destroyed by the Mongols . 

6b ‘ Muslim World is sometimes used to denote the Muslims of the world 
whether in their respective countries they are in a majority or not ; here the term 
denotes the Muslim kingdoms or States , 

7 S. M. YUSUF, op . cit . p . 709 . 

8 S. M. YUSUF , ibid, pp . 706-707. Though Ma bar is equated with the Coro 
mandel Coast , in S. ARASARATNAM , Ceylon ( New Jersey , 1964 ), p . 118 , it is con 
sidered to be the southern tip of India . Abulfeda names Cape Comorin as the 
point where Malabar ended and Ma bar began and Wassaf refers to Ma’bar as 
extending from Kulam ( Quilon ) to Niluwar (Nellore) see K. A. NILAKANTA 
SASTRI, op . cit. p . 162 . 

9 See 4 above for the definition of Arab . 
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account of the large measure of autonomy they possessed in the gov 
ernance of their affairs in their coastal settlements , where the practice 
of their laws and customs was freely allowed . This enabled them to 
cherish effectively the memory of their Arab origin and maintain un 
impaired their religion of Islam as the base of their social structure . 

the unifying influence of their religion has helped the de 
cendants of these early Arab settlers to preserve a distinctive race 
consciousness .. 

During the 14th century, the Sinhalese kings relied on these Muslims 
to ward off attacks by the Tamils from the North ; with the decline of 
the Tamil power during the 15th century , the Muslims came to play an 
important role in the politics of the country and to occupy a dominant 
position in the trade , both internal and external , of Ceylon . “ Their 
influence also spread to the interior. They took to peddling goods from 
ports to the hinterland and from the villages back to port . ” : 11 Not only 
were new settlements founded by them along the coast but village set 
tlements in the interior also came into existence.11a 


2. DURING THE FIRST THREE CENTURIES OF 

WESTERN DOMINATION 


The European discovery and control during the 16th century of the 
oceanic route to India , via the Cape of Good Hope , not only signified 
the supersession of the thalassic age by the oceanic , but also effected a 
vital change in Asian politics.11b It presaged the decline and fall of 
Muslim commercial supremacy in the Indian Ocean , as well as the advent 
and dominance of European naval power.12 When the Portuguese con 
fronted the Muslims of Ceylon in 1505 , they were a virile community , 
possessed of the monopoly of the Island s external trade and the near 
monopoly of its internal trade.13 They were regarded by the Portu 
guese as their formidable rivals in trade14 and in faith their sworn en 

Therefore they were determined to destroy the commercial 


emies. 14a 


10 A. G. RANASINHA , Census of Ceylon , 1946 (Colombo, 1950 ) , vol . I , pt. I , 


pp . 8-9 . 


11 S. ARASARATNAM , op . cit . p . 119 . 
11a S. M. YUSUF, op . cit . p . 710-712 . 

116 The Cambridge Shorter History of India ( ed . ) H. H. DODWELL, ( Delhi, 
1958 ) pp . 377-395 . 

12 TENNENT, op . cit . vol . I , pp . 642-3 . 

13 " but for this timely appearance of Christian power in the Island , 
Ceylon , instead of a possession of the British crown , might at the present day have 
been Mahometan kingdom , under the rule of some Arabian adventurer. See 
TENNENT, op . cit . vol . I , p . 633 . 

14 These Muslims of Ceylon were really not such formidable rivals because 
they had no political contact with any of the Muslim powers possessed of a navy , 
nor with Cairo or Istanbul, the former the capital of declining Egypt and the 
latter the capital of a rising Turkey . The Dutch who succeeded the Portuguese 
in Ceylon , likewise , exaggerated the political influence of the Muslims of Ceylon : 
see S. ARASARATNAM , Dutch Power in Ceylon , 1658-1686 ( Amsterdam , 1958 ) p . 160 . 

14a “ In no person was the bellicosity and the vaulting ambition of the still 
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and political power of these Muslims , by expelling them from Ceylon , 
and thereafter to give them no footing in their ( Portuguese) possessions , 
which in their view included not merely the lands concerned , but in 
contrast to the Muslim view , also the seas adjoining . The Muslims 
were thus compelled to take refuge in the territory of the Kandyan King 
dom which comprised “ the central highlands and the eastern coast . " 16 
Thus they who had been merchants now became farmers or hawkers. 
And the Kandyan kings who could not allow their kingdom to become 
" an island within an Island ” , a land - locked dominion without an outlet 
to the ocean , came in turn to rely on these Muslims to undermine the 
policy of encirclement , that was the ultimate objective of the Portuguese 
and later of the Dutch and the British ; thus emerged a new identity of 
interests between two indigenous communities , the Kandyan Sinhalese 
and the Muslims. 17 

The Dutch who superseded the Portuguese as rulers of the sea 
boad were determined to exploit the commercial potentialities of Cey 
lon to the utmost possible extent . Profit was their sole motive , unlike 
the Portuguese to whom conquest and conversion were additional at 
tractions. Therefore the Dutch promoted the cultivation of coconut and 
other products, developed canal communications , created monopolies 
of several trades, such as elephants, chanks, and competed in the " carry 
ing trade " between South India and Ceylon . They were not prepared 
to give the Muslims even a small share of their commercial gains ; there 
fore they were not allowed to reside freely , without permits and passes , 
taxes and death duties , within the commercial areas , and especially 
Colombo or to continue their coastal trade.18 And yet the Dutch could 
not completely succeed in extinguishing the trade of the Muslims . Be 
sides , the revenue derived from them by way of licences and taxes and 
the services exacted from them as soldiers and gem and pearl experts 
etc. compelled the Dutch , during the later years of their occupation to 
be somewhat less oppressive and ambivalent in their attitude towards 
these Muslims.19 


half- savage Portuguese more completely embodied than in the person of Alfonso 
d Albuquerque, the second Governor -General of the Indies." He conceived the 
project of ( a ) digging a canal with a view to desiccating Egypt and (b ) of landing 
an expeditionary force to seize the body of the Prophet at Medina and to hold it 
to ransom . See VICTOR PURCELL , Malaysia (London , 1965 ) pp . 23-24 . 

15 K. M. PANIKKAR , India and the Indian Ocean ( Allen and Unwin , 1951 ) 
ch . 3. To the Portuguese king the sea was his possession , to the Arab ruler a 
passage , 

16 S. ARASARATNAM , Ceylon (New Jersey , 1964) p . 130 . 

17 “ It may be said tha : Ceylon and South India formed one oceanic unit . 
Petty traders were mostly Muslims and the Kandyan king used them to perform 
jobs of a secretive nature." Quoted from S. ARASARATNAM , Dutch Power in 
Ceylon, 1658-1687 ( Amsterdam , 1958) pp . 148 , 149. An illustration of the friendly 
policy of the Kandyan King is given by Knox quoted in J. C. VAN SANDEN , 
Sonahar , A Brief History of the Moors of Ceylon (Colombo , 1925 ) p . 135 . 

18 TENNENT, op . cit. vol . II , pp . 47 , 50 , 53 . 
19 See citations in J. C. VAN SANDEN , Sonahar, A Brief History of the Moors 
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To them the Portuguese on their arrival in Ceylon had given “ an 
oddly anomalous term " 19a " the meaningless designation of Moors , . 
the generic term by which it was customary , at one time , in Europe, to 
describe a Mahometan , from whatever country he came .... The Portu 
guese who after their discovery of the passage by the Cape of Good 
Hope , bestowed it indiscriminately upon the Arabs and their descendants, 
whom , in the sixteenth century , they found established as traders in 
every port on the Asian and African coast ..... " 20 This same group of 
Muslims , now called Moors and during the early British period some 
times Moormen had been known previously as Sonahar derivable from 
Sonaham or yavanam .20a But from the Portuguese period onwards 
the term Moor had come into vogue , used frequently as synonym for 
‘ Mahometans or Muslims 21 The Portuguese “ divided mankind into 
Catholics , heretics , heathens and Moors. 21a The term Moor , while it 
connotes unequivocally a member of a religious group professing Islam 
as their faith , in Ceylon usage , means one belonging to a racial group 
of Muslims , of Arab ancestry . Thus it has in addition , an ethnological 
connotation 

an aspect highlighted by the arrival , during the Dutch 
period , of the Malays, who , though Muslims themselves, were ethnolo 
gically different.21b “ The Malays whose numbers are very small , were 
originally imported to Ceylon from Java by the Dutch for military serv 
ice , and some were Javanese princes and their attendants deported there 
( to Ceylon ) for political reasons . ” : 22 So that at the beginning of the 19th 
century , the term Moor or Moormen connoted all Mohamedans (Mus 
lims ), other than the Malays indigenous to Ceylon , apart from about 6 
Moors who were not Muslims.23 Thus confirming that the term Moor , 


of Ceylon ( Colombo , 1925 ) ch . 9 & 10 . 

Records of the Ceylon Government No. 3 Memoirs of Ryckloff van Goens 
1633-75 ( Colombo , 1932) E. REIMERS ( tr . ) , p . 135 . 

19a “ An oddly anomalous term ” : See S. A. PAKEMAN , Ceylon ( London , 1964) 


p.16 . 


He 


20 TENNENT, op . cit. vol . I , pp . 629 , 630 . 
20a Journal R.A.S. ( C.B. ) vol . xxxiii , Notes and Queries, p . lxiv . 

21 A telling example of this usage is found in Tome Pires who uses this 
term " Moor for Malay Muslims . Tome Pires , was a contemporary of Albu 
querque , and wrote during 1512-1515 an account of Malacca . He arrived in India 
as an apothecary and ended as the first Portuguese Ambassador to China . 
speaks of the “ Bengalees and Arabian Moors ” who were merchants in Malacca , 
of the aged king of Malacca who " turned moor meaning thereby , that he 
embraced the faith of Islam who " turned Moor with all his house ..... and not 
only did he himself turn Moor, but also in the course of time , he made all his 
people do the same . TOME PIRES , The Suma Oriental ( tr . Armando Cortesso ) 
( Hakluyt Society , London , 1944 ) vol . II , p . 239-245 , 254-255 . 

21a See SIR RICHARD WINSTEDT, Malaya and its History (Hutchinson, London , 
1951 ) p . 43 . 

216 The term Mahometan or Mohamedan has been replaced by “Muslim " 
since 1924 : See Sessional Paper 35 of 1924 (Government Printer, Colombo ) . 

22 P. ARUNACHALAM , Report on the Census of 1901 ( Colombo , 1902 ) pp . 81-83 . 
The figures are Moors 228,034 and Malays 10,133. Corresponding figures are 
given for 1871,1881 and 1891 . 

23 LIONEL LEE, Census of Ceylon , 1881 ( Colombo, 1882 ) p . 109. Of 103,799 
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has a connotation , both religious and ethnological, the former prevailing. 
These Moors had been ‘ natives , an integral part or unit of Ceylon since 
about the close of the 7th century.24 

In 1796 the British displaced the Dutch as the Dutch had previously 
superseded the Portuguese. But when the Kandyan territory which had 
so far remained independent came under the British Sovereign in 1815 , 
there occurred an essential political change ; namely , for the first time 
after several centuries , the entire Ceylon came under the sway of one 
political power . In consequence with the loss of Kandyan independence 
in 1815 the identity of interests that had existed previously throughout 
for about three centuries, between the Moors and the Kandyans ceased . 
Besides , the trade policy of the new Western power , ( namely the British ) 
was much less unfavourable to the Moors than that of the Dutch . The 
Moors were now able to pursue , without positive hindrances, their coastal 
and “ carrying ” trades ( between the ports of Ceylon and between ( the 
ports of) Ceylon and South India respectively ). In internal trade , the 
mercantilist policy of the Dutch was tending to give way under the 
British to a laissez - faire approach . The Moors thus found themselves 
on the whole, in a much better position than they had been under the 
Dutch . The circumstances leading to the promulgation of the Code of 
Mohamedan Laws of 180625 had raised hopes in their minds that there 
would be no danger to their survival . These hopes now seemed quite 
possible of fulfilment, with the repeal in 1832 , by the British Governor, 
of the Dutch proclamation , prohibiting the Moors from possessing houses 
and grounds within the commercial areas of Colombo.26 Almost simul 
taneously came the administrative unification of the whole of Ceylon 
and the abolition of rajakariya ( forced labour) and of trade monopolies , 
in pursuance of the recommendations of the Colebrook Commission 
( 1831-1832 ) . With these a new era opened for the Moors of Ceylon . 
Western domination was hereafter not going to be specially oppressive 
to them ; they could now feel they would no longer be singled out for 
obnoxious discrimination ; and could now equally with the other com 
munities of Ceylon , share the opportunities and also suffer the disabilities 
of the new ( British ) colonial rule . 


males and 80,737 females comprising Moormen one of the nationalities enumer 
ated 2 males and 1 female are grouped under Christians , 2 males under Buddhist 
and 1 male under others , thus making a total of 6 . 

24 See 1 above . 

25 H. W. TAMBIAH , The Alexander Johnstone Papers in The Ceylon Historical 
Journal III, pp . 24-26 . 

The Mohamedan Code of 1806 contains the “ Special Laws concerning the 
Maurs or Mahomedans " ; see The Legislative Enactments of Ceylon ( Colombo , 
1923 ) vol. I , pp . 34 , -43 , 234 ; also the article by A. M. M. AZEEZ , on “ Law and 
Public Opinion relating to the Wakfs ” in the Ceylon Law College Majlis Review 
(Colombo , 1963). 

26 H. A. J. HULUGALLE , The Colombo Municipal Council , 1865-1965 ( Colombo , 
1965 ) p . 21 . 
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3. THE FIVE DECADES PRECEDING ( 1832 – 1882 ) 


A. ECONOMIC STAGNATION DESPITE OPPORTUNITIES OF EMPLOYMENT 

During the five decades preceding the Eighties , the economy of 
Ceylon underwent a fundamental change , which had been set in motion 
by the abolition of rajakariya and trade monopolies, and by the oppor 
tunities which were made available thereby to entrepreneurs and private 
investors . This change was accelerated by the special encouragement 
given to the investment of foreign capital , essentially British , and to the 
immigration of foreign labour , entirely Indian . During this period , Cey 
lon witnessed the rise of the plantations and the gradual transformation 
of a feudal community into a commercial capitalist society ; coffee 
became the principal and profitable export crop , at first cultivated in 
small plots and later in larger plantations on lands freshly opened up.27 
The increased sea - borne trade with the West resulting from the rise of 
the plantations was stimulated by the construction of a net -work of roads 
commenced during the time of the Governor , Sir Edward Barnes ( 1824 
1831 ) and by the construction of the railway lines begun in 1867. This 
trade was further stimulated by the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 
and by the construction of the Colombo Harbour ( 1873-1882 ). As a 
result Colombo became increasingly important as “ the centre of Gov 
ernment and trade , and to an almost exclusive degree , of manufacture , 
of the operations connected with the preparation for the market of the 
chief products of the Island and can rightly be included in that term . ” 27a 
Specially benefitted were the Moors , on account of their traditions of 
trade and the lands they had acquired in the city of Colombo . Moors 
were also found outside , “ residing wherever the localities point a fair 
opening for trade or traversing the remote and secluded districts, to 
barter manufactured commodities for the produce of the interior . " 28 But 
the planting industry did much more for Ceylon , apart from the remark 
able increase in the volume of the Island s external trade ; it caused in 
addition , an increase in population , a rise in revenue and an expansion 
in the internal trade; besides it created new avenues of employment to 
the peoples (ʻnatives ) of Ceylon. The material progress of the country 
in particular of the planting districts , was thus immensely promoted.29 
The Moors, though they much profited by this expansion of trade, both 
external and internal, do not appear to have taken sufficient advantage 


27 BERTRAM BASTIAMPILLAI , “ From Coffee to Tea in Ceylon ” Ceylon Journal 
of Historical and Social Studies , VI ( 1964) 43-66 . 

JOHN FERGUSON , Ceylon in the Jubilee Year ( Colombo , 1887 ) ch . 6 & 7 . 

S. A. PAKEMAN , Ceylon ( London , 1964 ) pp . 59 , 70-74 . 
27a LIONEL LEE , Census of Ceylon 1881 ( Colombo , 1882 ) p. xix . 
28 Ibid . p . 21 . 
29 JOHN FERGUSON , Ceylon in the Jubilee Year (Colombo , 1887 ) , ch . 10 . 

The Ceylon Han thnok and Directory 1883-84, ( ed . ) A. M. and J. FERGUSON , 
( Colombo , 1884 ), pp . 89-90 . 
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of the new enterprises which the planting industry brought in its train , 
such as contracts and work connected with buildings , transport and 
storage , investments in lands near plantations.29a The commercial buoy 
ancy of the Moors , so well evidenced by the dominant position they oc 
cupied in Pettah , 30 the centre of general merchandise, as well as by the 
monopoly , they held , of the increasingly flourishing gem trade , blinded 
them to their economic stagnation . They were oblivious of the far-reach 
ing consequences of the changing pattern in the economy of Ceylon . Not 
only did they not venture into new fields available but also signally 
failed to improve their methods in business and trade ; besides they were 
ignoring the implication of the serious competition they would soon be 
compelled to face as a result of the immigration in substantial numbers , 
from India , both North and South , of business men , both Hindus and 
Muslims , some of them Gujerati - speaking . 31 


B. COMMUNAL UNITY IN THE MIDST OF ETHNOLOGICAL DIVERSITY OF THE 
MUSLIMS OF CEYLON 

The position was different with regard to the other section ( or group ) 
of the Muslim society the Malays . When the Dutch capitulated to 
the British , the Malay soldiers joined the British regiments, especially 
formed , and in later years augmented with recruits from Malaya.3ta On 
their disbandment in 1873 , many of these Malays obtained employment 
under Government ( especially in the Police Department) and in the Eu 
ropean firms and plantations. The high proportion of the Malays in 
Government service is largely attributable to the knowledge of English 
they had acquired in the regimental schools they attended . The Moors , 


29a SIR IVOR JENNINGS , The Economy of Ceylon ( Oxford University Press , 
1948 ) , pp . 21 , 31 . 

The Muslim abhorrence towards riba, usury and interest, and their strong 
antipathy to gambling and drinking precluded them from participating in some of 
the new profit -earning ventures resulting from the growth of the plantation 
economy . 

30 FERGUSON , op . cit . p . 528 containing list of the Principal Moorish Traders 
and Shopkeepers of Colombo , principally in Main Street, Pettah . 

31 Muslim Naisen The Muslim Friend -- an Arabic Tamil Weekly founded 
and edited ( 1882-1889 ) by M. C. Siddi Lebbe , Proctor . This was the first success 
ful venture in journalism among the Muslims of Ceylon . MN is the abbreviation 
used below for this Muslim Naisen . 

In MN II ( 1884 ) 162 there is a warning against competition from the Indian 
immigrant- rivals. 

In MN III ( 1885 ) 18 it is suggested that companies should be formed . 
In MN III ( 1885 ) 326 competition from foreigners in Pettah is stressed . 

In MN IV ( 1886 ) 349 it is pointed out that Colombo is now an important 
junction ; coffee is declining and tea etc. are growing in importance ; the changing 
pattern should be studied ; already the traditional methods of gem -cutting are 
proving unsatisfactory . 

3la Despatch from the Honourable Frederic North , Government of Ceylon , 
dated 16 March 1802 to the Secretary of State; also despatch dated 10 July 1805 . 

32 LIONEL LEE , Census of Ceylon , 1881 (Colombo , 1882 ) p . XXV. 

P. ARUNACHALAM , op . cit. p . 192 , p . 191 : 2 containing tables of Distribution 
of Race according to occupation, Tables D & E. 
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on the other hand , were poorly represented in Government service . Even 
in 1901 out of a thousand Moors 16 were in Government employment , 
whereas out of a thousand Malays 263 were in Government employment. 

But their ( Moors and Malays ) religious unity transcended this oc 
cupational disparity and other diversities, ethnological and liguistic . 
Though their home - languages were different, they attended the same 
schools and the same mosques ; they were both governed by the same 
laws , e.g. the Mohamedan Code of 1806 , and they observed the same 
festivals . Inter -marriages were common33 : and specially in non - urban 
areas ; their merger was easy .33a 


C. NEW AND NEGLECTED OPPORTUNITIES OF EDUCATION 

The new opportunities of education were , more or less , contempor 
aneous with the new opportunities of employment and they reacted on 
each other. The economic stagnation of the Muslims was largely due 
to their educational backwardness . To this was attributable the un 
fortunate incomprehension on their part of the changing pattern of the 
country as well as their lack of the essential education qualifications re 
quired for the large majority of the new occupation created by the eco 
nomic changes. They were thus ill - equipped educationally on account 
of their attitude towards the Christian missionaries , 33b During the Sev 
enties the Missions were having “ few English and many vernacular 
schools and the Government more English schools and fewer vernacular," 
but during the Eighties , as a result of retrenchment brought about by 
the decline of King Coffee , some of the Government Schools were taken 
over by the missionary organisations and others ceased to exist. 34 The 
‘ ridiculously small attendance at schools of the children of the Muslims 
could be explained by their unwillingness , born of “ the spirit of exclu 
siveness or separatism ” to which the fear of conversion largely contri 
buted . The Muslims were not unaware of the number of the Sinhalese 
and Tamil Christians increasing from year to year . The Muslims there 
fore concluded that the cause of conversion to Christianity was English 
education in missionary institutions. They were prepared to forego the 
advantages of such education rather than risk the faith of their children . 
“ The Mohamedan parent often chooses for his son while at school an 
education which will secure for him honoured place among the learned 


33 Ibid , pp . 82 , 223 . 

33a Kalpitiya in N.W.P. and Kinniya in E.P. are probably good examples of 
this merger. 

33b In this context, what the Muslims considered as the intentions of the 
Missionaries was even more important than what the Missionaries themselves 
intended . The Indian situation preceding " The Indian Revolt " of 1857 is a good 
parallel : Lt. Col. G. F. I. Graham quoted in BASHIR AHMAD DAR , Religious 
Thought of Sayyid Ahmad Khan ( Lahore , 1957 ) pp . 278-296 . 

34 L. J. GRATIAEN , English Schools in Ceylon , 1870-1900 (Colombo, 1933 ) 
p . 1 seq . 

S. A. PAKEMAN , op . cit . pp . 99-114 . 
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of his own community rather than one which will command success in 
modern profession or in official life . The years given to English and 
mathematics in a public school the young Mohamedan devotes to Arabic 
and the law and the theology of Islam . It is in High Schools and the 
higher standards that the absence or backwardness of Mohamedans is 
most conspicuous . ” 35 Without English education it was not possible 
for the Muslims to take their due share in the general life of the country ; 
as a result their political contribution was quite insignificant. Not a 
single name of theirs seems to be associated with the agitation for con 
stitutional reforms, that followed the resignation of the unofficial mem 
bers of the Legislative Council in 1864 on the question of the military 
expenditure vote . 35a No contribution of any significance seems to have 
been made by the Muslims to the agitation that was carried on during 
the Sixties and Seventies in respect of the Colombo Breakwater . Though 
the Municipal Council was established in 1865 there was no Muslim 
member till 1876 and in the Legislative Council till 1889. Due to the 
absence of a paper of their own 36 and owing to their general ignorance 
of the English language , the Muslims were oblivious of the changes that 
were taking place in the Muslim World ; thus it was not possible for 
them to assess the situation , how an Europe energized by the Industrial 
Revolution was confronting a Turkey, once upon a time a great Muslim 
power , now out of date in knowledge and technology and riven with 
revolts. Due to their cultural isolation even from neighbouring India , 
that had dated from the days of the Portuguese advent, their Muslim 
Theological Institutions , whose curricula in their heyday included several 
secular subjects, 36a had deplorably deteriorated in standards . In con 
sequence the Muslims became religiously obscurantist and intellectually 
sterile . 


35 Administration Reports 1893 ( Colombo , 1893 ) Report of the Director of 
Public Instruction . J. B. CULL , Mohamedan Education , pp . D. 21-25 . 

THE REV . JAMES SELKIRK , Recollection of Ceylon ( London , 1884 ) pp . 75-80 , 
dealing with the Moormen . “ Learning is but little cultivated among them , though 
most of the men can read a little , either Tamil or Arabic . . . . . as their spoken 
language is Tamil ." 

35a WEINMAN , ..... Our Legislature (Colombo , 1947 ) ch . X. pp . 34-42 . 

36 MNI ( 1883 ) 88. In a letter to the Editor, reference is made to the publica 
tion of Muslim papers in Tamil, in Arabic - Tamil and in Malay ( yuvuhapasai ); 
all of them had disappeared after sometime. Of these the Tamil Puthnalangari 
has been traced ; one issue published in 1877 bears vol . I and another of the same 
year bears vol . II. Reference is made to Alamat Lankapuri or News of the Island 
of Lanka ( c . 1869) printed in Malay language and in Arabic characters, using 6 
additional letters . See article on The Press by Beven in Wright , Arnold ( ed. ) 
Twentieth Century Impressions of Ceylon ( London , 1907 ), pp . 301-304 . 

36a The deterioration that had taken place during this period in the University 
and Mosque of Al-Azhar, Cairo , gives an insight into this problem by the apt 
parallel it provides : See VISCOUNT MILNER , England in Egypt ( London , 1899 ) 


pp . 296-9 . 
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D. THE ROLE OF THE JUM A MOSQUE 

If the Muslims had , as a result of the neglect , wilful neglect, of 
English education , put up a strong resistance to Westernization , and 
thereby lost many new opportunities of advancement , they had at the 
same time , by their imperviousness to proselytisation, successfully kept 
intact the confines of their fold , an accomplishment amply testified in 
the Census figures of 1881 . 

One of the factors contributory to this was the high veneration in 
which the Muslims held Jesus Christ with their own tenaciously -held 
version of his role , so vastly different from the Christians.37 Another 
factor was the socio - religious organisation , centred on the jum a mos 
que37a functioning autonomously in every Muslim area , whether town 
or village . In spite of the difficulties, political and economic , exper 
ienced by the Muslims since 1505 , this organization , though without any 
central direction or elaborate rules of procedure , was kept intact even 
when migrations of Muslims took place within the Island , resulting from 
the severity of persecutions or the denial of employment . This was pos 
sible on account of the general piety of the local Muslims and the suc 
cessful effort through their religious discourses of the Alims , men learned 
in Arabic and Islam . Though not many in number , they were much 
respected as religious leaders ; they wielded great influence on the Mus 
lims of their generation.38 To many of the mosques were attached the 
mosque schools , much favoured in preference to the Government or mis 
sionary vernacular schools. Besides , the mosque authorities , in theory 
and in practice to some extent democratically chosen , were able to act 
as unofficial arbitration courts in many matters.381 Thus was the 
communal integrity of the Muslims the Moors and the Malays 
preserved . 


37 JOHN FERGUSON , Mohammedanism in Ceylon ( Colombo , 1879 ) , pp. 10-14 . 

SELKIRK, op . cit . p. 517. The only persons who directly oppose us , insult 
our catechists, refuse to accept out tracts , are the Mahometans .... 

37a Jum a Mosque is where congregational Friday prayers are held : See 
Shorter Encyclopaedia of Islam ( Leiden , 1953 ) pp . 336-339 . 

38 See the judgement delivered by Paul Pieris, District Judge , Kalutura in the 
case known as the Kachehmale case reported in the Ceylon Morning Leader of 
12 May 1908 . 

MN . IV 1886 ) 301-2 in an editorial on the use of the local language in the 
kutba the Friday sermon . 

MN . VI ( 1888) 21 , 31 , dealing with accepted rules concerning the conduct 
ing of the jum a ( Friday congregational) prayers . 

MN. II ( 1884 ) 347, for the importance attached to the jum a prayers . 

38a Even today in some rural areas of Ceylon , mosques are able to exercise 
such authority ; if a member of the jamaat ( congregation ) were to prove rebellious 
he risks a kind of excommunication, e.g. non -attendance of the lebbe at funeral 
and other ceremonies of the offender. 
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4. THE EIGHTIES ( 1880 


1889 ) 


r 


A. THE INDIGENOUS , INDIAN AND ISLAMIC INFLUENCES ON THE MUSLIM 
AWAKENING IN CEYLON 

The Buddhists and the Hindus of Ceylon had , by this time, woken 
to the diminution of their folds by the large number of converts to 
Christianity ; for this the schools managed by the Christian missionaries 
were greatly responsible . Besides , the lure of the rulers culture , the 
advantages of the English language , and the superiority of Western tech 
nology had all combined to cast a spell on the Buddhists and the Hindus , 
which , if continued unbroken , would undermine the foundations of their 
cultures. For their survival with self - respect and strength , they found 
it necessary not only to revive their ancient learning and literature so 
intimately associated with their cultures but also devise a modus vivendi 
in which there was a satisfactory reconciliation between Western values 
and Eastern faiths . “ With the arrival of Colonel Olcott in 1880 , the 
Buddhists found an efficient leader who was capable of translating their 
religious and national aspirations to action , through a well conceived 
plan and programme. Supported strongly by Ven . Hikkaduwe Sri Su 
mangala Nayaka Thera, he organised an Island - wide movement for a 
system of Buddhist schools. Half a century of Christian dominated 
English education had convinced the Buddhists that, if any headway 
could be made in winning for the Buddhists their rightful place in society 
it was achievable only through a well - knit system of Buddhist schools . " 39 
The Muslims were not unaware of these efforts . 40 

The Hindus of Ceylon had in Sri La Sri Arumuga Navalar (1822 
1879 ) a leader who made an effective use of some of the methods suc 
cessfully adopted by the Christian missionaries; he countered their ef 
forts by the prasangams 

Saivite sermons he delivered , by the sev 
eral schools he established where education could be imparted in a Hindu 
environment, by the printing press he founded , by the tracts and pam 
phlets he published , by the Readers and catechisms he produced, by the 
Tamil classics he critically edited , by the new prose - style he created and 
by the dialectical skill he displayed in his polemical writings. In 1872 
he established the Saivangila Vidyasalai — the Anglo - Hindu School 
where English was taught with the necessary religious background . 
Though the school did not endure beyond four years , the example was 
not lost on his generation ; for before the close of the century , was reborn 


39 Quoted from Return to Righteousness, A Collection of Speeches, Essays 
and Letters of Anagarika Dharmapala , ( ed .) ANANDA GURUGE, ( Colombo, 1965) 
pp . xxxii, xxix - xxxiii. 

40 MN . IV ( 1886 ) 209 an Editorial on the Theosophist has an important 
reference to the plan and programme of Col. Olcott in Ceylon . 
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as Jaffna Hindu College, providing inspiration for several Anglo - Hindu 
schools to follow in the ensuing years. 41 

Navalar wrote in Tamil , in a prose - style , new , easy and popular; 
and Tamil was the only language known to the large majority of the 
Muslim literates, both Moors and Malays . Navalar s influence on Mus 
lim thinking may be gauged from the tribute paid to him in an editorial 
of the Muslim Naisen for his simplified grammar of the Tamil language 
and from the views strongly expressed there , that books should be pub 
lished not so much in verse , which would benefit only the Vidvans — the 
learned — but in prose , that would prove profitable to all.42 

The Muslims were also generally aware of the far - sighted measures 
that had been taken by Syed Ahmad Khan ( 1817-1898 ) to promote mod 
ern education among the Mussulmans ( Muslims ) of the Indian sub 
continent. His crowning glory was the founding in 1875 of the Anglo 
Mohamedan College at Aligarh , where English education was imparted 
in an Islamic environment.43 Continued in four issues of the Muslim 
Naisen is a biographical sketch of Syed Ahmad Khan ; in this sketch is 
particularly stressed his attitude towards English education and the bitter 
opposition he suffered from the obscurantists among his co - religionists . 
His exposition , in a published work , of the life of the Holy Prophet of 
Islam with view to countering some of the worst prejudices and mis 
representations then in vogue , and his explanations on the plan and 
programme of the Aligarh institution received special attention in this 
biographical sketch . Although there is no pointed reference to the cur 
rent relevance of his thought and activities in the Muslim context of 
Ceylon , the readers of the Muslim Naisen could not have failed to draw 
the necessary parallels and conclusions.44 But to the few English edu 
cated Muslims, the name of Syed Ahmad Khan should have been quite 
familiar for several years previously and M. C. Siddi Lebbe , Proctor of 
Kandy ( 1838-1898 ) would be no exception . 

Siddi Lebbe was a pioneer in the promotion of modern education 


41 NALLUR THANA. KAILASAPILLAI, Arumuganavalar Charittiram ( Tamil ) (Mad 
ras , 1955 ) ch . 5 . 

YOGI SRI SUDDANANDA BHARATHIAR , Navalar Peruman ( Tamil ) ( Pondicherry , 
1948 ) pp . 41 , 73 , 76 , 82-86 , 187-197 . 

Arumuganavalar Pirapantattirattu ( Tamil) NALLUR THANA KAILASAPILLAI, 
( ed . ), (Madras, 1954 ) pp . 33-73 ( Part I ) . 

KA . MAYANDI BHARATHI, Navalar Peruman (Tamil ) (Madras, 1957 ) pp . 53 
58 , 73-85 . 

A. M. A. AZEEZ , The West Reappraised ( Saman Press, Maharagama , Cey 
lon ) pp . 51-64 . 

42MN . I ( 1883 ) 49-51. This editorial is titled Tamil Language ; also see ibid . 


p. 359. 


43 J. M. S. BALJON , Jr. , The Reforms and Religious Ideas of Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan ( Lahore, 1964 ) pp. 1-51 , 132-155 . 

A. M. A. AZEEZ, op . cit. pp . 111-119 . 
44 MN . VI ( 1888 ) 37 , 41 , 65 supplement, 73 . 
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among the Muslims of Ceylon . For this purpose he started an Arabic 
Tamil Weekly.45 In its inaugural editorial , dated 21 December 1882 he 
stressed that while the other communities were steadily progressing edu 
cationally and otherwise , the Muslims , in contrast to their Arab forbears, 
were daily deteriorating in every sphere ; therefore he exhorted his co 
religionists to awake, arise and stop not till the educational goal was 
reached.46 In the same issue there was a news item announcing the 
impending arrival of Arabi Pasha ; before the next issue was published 
on 22 January 1883 , Arabi Pasha had already arrived . He who is to 
day hailed as the Father of Egyptian Nationalism was then banished to 
Ceylon as an exile . Though Ceylon was selected by the British author 
ities for no particular reason , Arabi Pasha , when he came to know of 
this choice , remembered Ceylon as “ the Paradise of Adam.47 On his 
arrival, he was given a royal welcome48 by the Muslims and throughout 
his stay in Ceylon ( 1883-1901 ) he was their guide , philosopher and 
friend.49 

On the day of his arrival itself , he was most anxious that the 


45 See 31 and 36 above . Tamil is the home language of the great majority 
of the Muslims of Ceylon . In the Tamil language , as spoken and written by the 
Muslims of Ceylon and of South India , a number of Arabic words are used , which 
in many cases have displaced their pure Tamil equivalents . The term Arabic 
Tamil ( Arabut- Tamil) has been in vogue to indicate the Tamil of the Muslims . 
Originally Arabic - Tamil was written in the Arabic script, with a few letters im 
provised to denote the Tamil sounds unknown to Arabic , e.g. da , cha , gna , pa , 
o , o , e ( as in end ), a ( as in ate , ) . When printed books came into circulation , the 
Arabic script was gradually replaced by the Tamil script with or without the use of 
diacritical marks . Muslim Naisen belongs to the latter category and provides a 
very good example of the Arabic - Tamil prose of the period . Arabic - Tamil may 
also be considered as a dialect, in addition to being a style of literature, compara 
ble to Manippiravalamor Manippiravala nadai ( the manippiravala style of Tamil 
prose ). Interesting parallels in the growth of Arabic - Tamil are found in the his 
tory of the Swahili ( the language of East Africa ), Dobhashi Bengal , Urdu and 
Sindhi languages. 

See T. P. MEENAKSHISUNDARAM , Samanat Tamil Ilakkiya Varalaru ( Tamil) 
( Kovai , 1961 ) pp . 137 seq . 

A. V. MYLVAGANAM , The Development of Prose Literature - Tamil ( Chava 
kachcheri, Ceylon , 1945 ) ch . i . The Manipravalam Prose , p . 36 seq . 

MAYILAI SEENI VENKADASAMY , Pathonpatham [ 19th century] Noortandil 
Tamil Ilakkiyam ( Madras , 1962 ) p . 156. seq. 

MD . ENAMUL HAQ , Muslim Bengali Literature ( Karachi , 1957 ) , pp . 174-189 . 
MARIO PEI, The Glory of Language ( Mentor , New York , 1960 ) p . 38 seq . 

The Universal Dictionary of the English Language, HENRY CECIL WYLD 
( ed . ) , ( London , 1936 ) p . 303 in which is given the meaning of dialect. 

Khasful Ran fi qalbil Jhan , the Arabic - Tamil paper edited and published 
in Colombo , during the years 1889-1890 would appear to be the only journal 
printed in Ceylon in Arabic characters . Copies are available in Government 
Archives, Nugegoda. 

See 43 above . 

46 A. M. A. AZEEZ, Siddi Lebbe, Champion of the Muslims, an article on 
p . 6 of the Ceylon Daily News of 5 February 1966 . 

47 MARY ROWLATT, Founders of Modern Egypt (Bombay , 1962 ) pp . 159-170 . 

See 3 above . 

48 “ Egypt in Ceylon " , an editorial in The Weekly Ceylon Observer of 26 
December 1882 . 

See description of the arrival of the Egyptian exiles in Ceylon in The 
Weekly Ceylon Observer of 11 Jan. 1883. p . 11 . 

49 A. M. A. AZEEZ , op . cit p . 123-131 . 
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children of the exiles , both sons and daughters as well , should have all 
the advantages of English instruction . At the interview he granted Siddi 
Lebbe a few days later ,50 Arabi Pasha was apprised of the educational 
situation confronting the local Muslims and was successfully prevailed 
upon to use his prestige and position for the promotion of modern edu 
cation among his co -religionists. Arabi Pasha had known the effects 
of the educational reforms undertaken in Egypt during the early years 
of the 19th century. He had also known at first hand the problems of 
Pan - Islam , at that time closely associated with the Sultan of Turkey ; $1 
of these the Muslims of Ceylon through him gained knowledge. They 
were not therefore going to be as opposed to English education as be 
fore, nor were they hereafter going to be culturally isolated . The acci 
dental choice of Ceylon as the Egyptian s place of exile had thus pro 
duced consequences unintended . Arabi Pasha s discourses and exhorta 
tions had a catalystic effect on the progress of the Muslims of Ceylon.52 


B. THE FIRST ANGLO -MAHOMEDAN SCHOOL AND THE MUSLIM NAISEN 

The Muslim Naisen , started by Siddi Lebbe almost simultaneously 
with the arrival of Arabi Pasha , began to exert a great influence on the 
community; it had the support of Arabi Pasha ; it kept the readers in 
touch with the affairs of the Muslim world ; it had subscribers throughout 
. Ceylon and in South India , Singapore and Penang.53 On 8 October 

1884 was established the first Anglo -Mahomedan Schools4 and at a meet 
ing of the Muslims of Colombo where Arabi Pasha himself was present , 
efforts were made to organize an endowment- fund and enlarge the insti 
tution ; it was named Al -Madrasatul- Hairiyatul- Islamiyya55 and a com 
mittee was formed for its efficient management: The establishment of 


50 See MN . I ( 1883 ) 33 for a full report of Siddi Lebbe s interview with Arabi 
Pasha on 22 Jan. 1883 . 

51 MARY ROWLATT, op . cit . pp . 57 , 71 , 73 , 116 . 

52 MN . I ( 1883 ) 82 quotes Ceylon Examiner of 22 April 1803. From this 
could be gauged the great popularity of Arabi Pasha , and the unbounded fears of 
some non -Muslims that he would stir up hatred against the British . 

MN . I ( 1883 ) 353 contains the speech of Arabi Pasha at the complimentary 
dinner to Blunts by the Muslims of Ceylon . 

MN . III ( 1885) 52. The Editor explains that Arabi Pasha is not a rebel or a 
prisoner but a political exile . 

See also P. ARUNACHALAM , The Census of Ceylon ( Colombo , 1902 ) vol. I , 
p . 82 in which is stated that “ the presence of Arabi Pasha and his fellow Egyptian 
exiles in Ceylon during the decade has had the effect of stirring up the Moorish 
community , but this has shown itself mostly in externals, the adoption of the 
dress of European Turks & c ....." In this appraisal, the psychological change 
wrought by Arabi Pasha does not receive due emphasis. 

53 MN . I ( 1883 ) 109 contains a review of Vithiya Visarini of Penang edited 
by Va . Gulam Cader Navalar , and an extract from it, but ends with the editor s 
question as to how Muslim Naisen has male ending and Vithiya Visarini a female . 
This provoked a debate on grammar. See MN . I (1883 ) 209 . 

54 MN . II ( 1884) 305 regarding the establishment at No. 1 Masangamarathady 
theruvu , Colombo of a school to impart education in English and Tamil. Further 
details are given in MN . II ( 1884) 311, 331. 

55 See MN . II ( 1884) 350, 533 , 359-360 , 377-378 , 387-388 , 391 , II ( 1885 ) 34 , 35 , 
70 , 171-2 . 
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this institution was specially commended as an event of great significance 
to the Muslim community in the Ceylon News of 20 November 1884.56 
The problem of the languages in the curriculum of the Ceylon Muslim 
pupils also engaged the attention of Siddi Lebbe ; he advocated radical 
reforms in the methods of teaching the Holy Quran and the Arabic lan 
guage ; and explained that in the circumstances obtaining the Muslims 
should acquire a knowledge of Arabic , Tamil , English and Sinhala.57 
These are views expressed in 1886 , but are surprisingly topical . 


5. THE EIGHTIES 


THE SEED - TIME OF PROGRESS 


The establishment of this school in 1884 reflected the changed at 
titude of the Muslims and their striving for progress . The Muslims 
were no longer apathetic ; they had realized that they were lagging be 
hind their sister communities ; they were now prepared to accept Gov 
ernmental recognition in the matter of the registration of their marriages, 
even though a few of them strongly argued that it was wanton interfer 
ence with the practice of their religion.58 They began to feel that the 
self - respect of the community and the extreme need for the preservation 
of its integrity demanded the presence of a Muslim in the Ceylon Leg 
islative Council.59 They agitated and succeeded in 1889 when the Gov 
ernment decided that one of the two new unofficial members of the 
Council should represent the Mohamedan community.6 

This agitation and the discussions that preceded the Ordinance No. 
2 of 1888 dealing with the registration of Muslim marriages6l showed 
that there was social consciousness roused among the Muslims of Ceylon ; 
there was a fundamental change in their attitude towards modern edu 
cation ; they had now become alive , during the decade , to the quest for 
solutions of their chief problems . It could therefore be concluded that 
this decade the Eighties was the seed - time of the progress achieved 
during the subsequent years . 


60 


56 The Ceylon News of 20 November 1884 , p . 2 , col . 2 : “ But even with 
such a formidable array of wealth as well as talent in their favour, the Moors have 
hitherto rested under the unenviable reputation of being far less educated than 
other races in the matter of English and general knowledge . " 

MN . III ( 1885 ) 34 gives a translation of the observations relating to Arabi 
Pasha s role in the establishment of the school contained in the London Illustrated 
News . 

57 MN . IV ( 1886 ) 77-79 , 85-87 . 
58 MN . VI ( 1888 ) supplement to issue of 30 January , 116 , 135 . 
59 MN . III ( 1885 ) 331 . 

MN . IV ( 1885 ) 41 , 75-76 . 

MN . VI ( 1888 ) 177 , 194 . 
60 Lord Knutford s Despatch No. 256 of 3 October 1889 . 

The Legislative Enactments of Ceylon ( Colombo , 1923 ) vol . II , p . 556 . 
61 Ibid . vol. I , pp . 44 , 919 . 

Report of the Commission on Marriage and Divorce ( Colombo , 1959 ) 
pp . 184-186 . 
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